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Fc*MARCH, 1821. 



New Britain. A Narrative of a Journey, by Mr. Ellis, to a 
Country so called by Us Inhabitants, discovered in tlie vast 
Plain (f tl*e Missouri, in North America, and inhabited by a 
Peopte of BrHkk Origin, who live under an equitable system 
<f Society, productive of peculiar independence and happiness ; 
also, Some acamnt of their Constitution, Laws, Institutions, 
Customs, and Philosophical Opinions. Together with a brief 
Sketch of' their History, from the time of tlieir departure from 
Great Britain. »vo. Pp. 856. Simpkin and Marshall. 1820. 

This is certainly the age for vagaries in religion, politics, and 
philosophy. The experience, of six thousand years seems 
thrown away on the world ; and, as if the whole creation, 
rational and irrational, had but just started out of Chaos, every 
theorist seems to think himself entitled to make fresh experi- 
ments upon us. If these were indeed confined to paper, 
the waste of ink and rags would be of little consequence, 
The crude whimsies of a confused intellect might, without 
injury to the country, make their appearance in a proud 4to. 
or thin 8vo. to the certain advantage of the industrious printer, 
and probably to the great relief of the groaning mountain. 
Bat alas ! many of these visionaries appearing in the higher 
classes of society, have, by the assistance of others, bewildered 
by their specious arguments, either brought their schemes into 
actual practice, or rendered a considerable part of the nation 
crazy for the attempt. Philanthropy is a well-sounding word, 
and *o many a man determined to distinguish himself by being 
a philanthropist. Quietly to have exercised this virtue without 
sound of trumpet would have produced no eclat, except, perhaps,, 
after death. Therefore some object was necessarily to be chosen 
No. 274; Vol 60, Afarc/i, 1821^ B 
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2 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 

which might impart due renown to the good Samaritan. Lately 
prisons and pickpockets attracted their peculiar attention, 
and the change which has been effected deserves serious atten- 
tion. Formerly the punishment awarded for picking pockets 
was death. It was pretended that the punishment was greater 
than the crime, and no attention was vouchsafed to the reply, 
that the judge had powers, through the crown, of mitigating 
the punishment according to the circumstances of the case. 
No ! transportation for seven years to a country whither many 
industrious and moral characters are constantly transporting 
themselves at their own expense, was decreed for the young 
and the hardened offender alike. We had a great deal of 
plausible talk from our pseudo philanthropists, who treated 
with sovereign contempt the objections of practical men. In 
fact, death was seldom inflicted, but was held up in terrorem. 
It might be inflicted either on an atrocious offender, or when 
circumstances demanded severity. Sometimes it was inflicted, 
and thus the primary school for criminal offences used to be 
very thinly attended, it being well known that a very trifling 
gain might bring the depredator to the gallows. What are 
now the blessed consequences of this merciful change ? Trans- 
portation being deemed no punishment whatever, especially by 
the young, every idle boy has become a pickpocket. So that 
these philanthropists have increased the number of unfortu- 
nate criminals in a most alarming degree, and have done more 
to demoralize the lower classes than almost any other cause 
which can be named. Hence it is that the streets of the me- 
tropolis are thronged with gangs of young ruffians, who patrole 
them in the face of day, setting all law and order at defi- 
ance. Thus accustomed to crime from their earliest years, 
when pockets no longer afford them an adequate subsistence, 
they take to the most desperate measures, are the leaders of 
every riot, and constant disturbers of the public peace. It is 
therefore clear that this vaunted attempt of pretended philan- 
thropy has proved a most cruel, wretched, and detestable act, 
which should be repealed as quickly as possible. 

The other scheme for notoriety much resembles the last, 
as it serves to lessen the punishment awarded to crime. Few 
persons have any conception of the indulgences granted to 
criminals in the prisons of the capital. It is a notorious fact, 
that many poor persons would willingly purchase them during 
the winter season, at the price of confinement, if it could be 
done without the necessary guilt. Prisoners there .frequently 
enjoy comforts which they never before tasted, and have as little 
reason to regret their confinement, as the ingenuity of these 
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Ellis's Narrative of a Journey to New Britain. 8 

infatuated improvers can contrive. They seem never to have 
recollected^ the trite maxim, est modus in rebus; and, under 
pretence of avoiding the cruelties heard of at Venice, must 
convert every cell in England Into a snug and comfortable 
retreat. But this plan has lately appeared so exceedingly pre- 
posterous, and has been so properly, although somewhat 
bluntly exposed by Sir William Curtis, that we hope it will be 
henceforth abandoned. 

The volume before us is another of those silly theories 
which resemble more a fairy tale than a plan actually practi- 
cable. New Britain is another Utopia, somewhat upon Mr. 
Owen's system. According to whom men may be persuaded 
to row all their lives in a boat without knowing, or caring to 
know, whither. Here all are to be equal, and all things to be 
ut common. Every man is to be a labourer and a philosopher. 
All are to he by birth just, temperate, and rational. It is as- 
sumed that ignorance being the cause of all ill, knowledge 
would prove a certain prophylactic. This learned Theban 
seems to have forgotten, not indeed, what St. Paul says, for 
revelation being discarded from his republic, the scriptures he 
may not have fedde, but the observation of an heathen, — 
Scio meiiora proboque, pejoraque sequor. What different 
dispositions are found under the same mode of instruction. 
How opposite are the characters of individuals in the same 
family, where the treatment has been nearly similar. The 
powers of education will indeed effect something, but they 
are far too weak for the production of characters absolutely 
necessary for the existence of New Britain, men void of ambi- 
tion, indolence, selfishness, hope, and fear. If these visionaries 
attended to the wisdom of past ages, it might strike them that 
ingenuity has been exhausted in trying different experiments 
open the education Of youth. But- the universal result proves 
restraint and fear the only means for impressing disagreeable 
duties on the mind. Now men are but children of a larger 
growth, who therefore require, mutatis mutandis, the same 
kind of treatment, and we believe it now to be universally 
allowed that the' sugar candy system of correction, either in 
thenursery or the jail, must be abandoned as thoroughly ineffi- 
cient. 

We had some doubts as to bringing this trumpery before our 
readers, of which there is very little that we can read with 
patience. For the writer, mightily delighted, no doubt, at the 
wonderful effects of his own education, mixes metaphysics 
with his politico-theological disquisitions, and presumes him- 
self well versed in omni scibili. However, we shall dismiss 
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4 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 

without a remark his absurdities on sensation and religion, 
heing convinced that the shallowness of his political theorem* 
will sufficiently disgust the most patient student. 

In the fifth chapter we have detailed the form of government, 
and constitution of the new Britons. This is republican, and 
they have twelve primary laws, some of which are in their 
consequences unnatural, and others impracticable. We shall 
examine a few pf these in support of what we have said. 

The first law is, 

" ' Int. — It ib enacted that all land taken into cultivation, or occu- 
pied, by the people of New Britain, shall be divided into lots or por- 
tions', each of dimensions which must be decided by its quality, equal 
to the production of the necessaries and the comforts of life for a 
family. That on each portion, there shall be a house erected, of the 
usual me of those built throughout the country, of the materials which 
the neighbourhood affords, by common effort and mutual assistance. 
That the surplus produce from tbe portions, where the family is small, 
and does not consume it, be stored for the public use, to form a 
general store throughout tbe country, of a rail year's stock, before- 
hand, to meet incidental wants, and to guard against the possibility of 
famine. This arrangement is just and necessary j as tbe wants of all 
families will vary ; almost every one will at one time have to spare* 
and will at another time have need of all their produce } and what is 
for the security and good of tbe whole, all most support. It is there- 
fore unjust and unlawful for any one to neglect making bts portion 
productive, to the utmost of bis power, because he may not want tbe 
whole produce for his own use. That system which brings a pot lion 
of tbe labour of youth, to the assistance of age, or tbe surplus of all, 
to the relief of the necessities of others, is the securest of all tkkm $ 
it forma an unfailing resource for all." 

Here we find the great principle of Owen's theory. It is 
expected that men should exert themselves to the utmost, be- 
cause it is unjust and unlawful to act otherwise. There is to 
be no compulsion, or if there be, who can determine whether * 
A and B have laboured to their utmost ? This law is com- 
pletely impracticable. The. mental and corporeal powers of 
individuals vary so much, that some are as incapable of labour 
as others are of thought. According to the present state of 
society every person will, generally speaking, choose that pmy 
suit to which bis powers are best adopted, and he will be induced 
to exert them to the utmost therein by the fair prospect of re- 
muneration. Hence have arisen those achievements in arts 
and science that now form the source of so much comfort and 
gratification. This law is completely at variance with the pro- 
perties of human nature j and before any society should adopt 
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it, they must be satisfied that our natures could by any means 
be thoroughly changed. Something of this kind has been 
attempted by the Moravians. Bat the extreme rarity of their 
settlements clearly prove the impracticability of the attempt. 
Persons living in the world, calling themselves Moravians, may 
. be found. But how few confine themselves to the observance 
of their self-denying ordinances ! No doubt sluggish charac- 
ters may be procured, who will move like machinery, but they 
are neither estimable, nor, in a public sense, desirable. This 
first law, therefore, upon which the rest depend, we may pro* 
Dounce visionary and unnatural. 

Law the fourth betrays the moat deplorable ignorance of 
political economy, 

" * 4th. — It is enacted, that no money of any kind, or note for 
mooey, be coined, 6r made current, in New Britain. That no metal 
hi ban, pieces, or otherwise, or any gems, or precious stones, be used 
as a medium of exebange, or of valuing any commodity, or product 
of industry 5 such marks of value being convenient for accumulation, 
wbtoh produces tyranny and slavery ; but that all the produce of the 
time ns«ially allotted to labour, be given and received as a common 
Mode. That time being the real and only valuable brought by man to 
-the social stock, where all give an equal portion of it, all are equally 
entitled, whatever be their particular production. If aoy should re- 
-fesfe to give the usual portion of their time for the comfort and coo- 
^veostneeof all j they are not entitled to receive from tbe common 
stock as a right 1 but may have their wants supplied by individuals in 
the way of charity ,• if any should be inclined, thus to encourage tbe 
" ~ > of the law, and tbe We." 



Can any thing be more absurd? What first produced 
mooey bat the inconvenience of barter ? and bills are improve- 
ments on coining. Such marks of value being convenient fir 
accumulation, which produces tyranny and slavery ! I This is 
not tree, either necessarily or generally. If it could be proved 
to have occurred accidentally, still it would be that very silly, 
but very common argument, ex abtieu. The fifth law enacts 
that no person shall labour more than four hours a day, and 
that he shall employ the rest in the acquisition of useAil know- 
ledge, &c. The climate and the land must be as Utopian as 
the theory itself. How few parts of the globe is there where 
such a system would not produce a famine. In this country, 
lor instance, bow often -is the day too short for work that must 
necessarily be done within a certain period 1 How excellently 
would tbe hay and the corn harvest be got in by working four 
boors a day ! Besides, if it were possible, nothing would de- 
teriorate public morals more. All men are no more capable of 
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6 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 

philosophical studies, or moral pursuits, than of carrying three 
cwt. In Ireland the baneful effects of too much leisure has 
produced hereditary idleness,, as JVlr.Curwen truly observes. 
The same cause would undoubtedly produce elsewhere similar 
effects. But we shall again advert to the absurdity of these 
two laws in our observations on another. Tne eighth hiw re- 
stricts persons from marrying, except in a well-peopled counr 
try, by rotation. It would, iu that case, produce the worst 
immoralities and abominations. The author of these whims 
seems to think either that men have no passions, or that these 
may be extinguished by art. it is needless to say that laws 
founded on such principles are almost .too ridiculous for 
remark. But the ninth law carries away the palm for absur- 
dity. 

" f 9th.— That commerce is, too generally, a tystem of injustice, 
thriving upon, or using particular information to take advantage of the 
want of it in others 5 and that all manufactures for commerce, con- 
tribute to the vices of avarice and unjust accumulation. That its 
obvious tendency is, to an. improper state of labour and danger to many, 
for the advantage of a few, dividing society into, slaves and tyrants, 
though the odious fact be attempted to.be softened down by other 
appellations. It sacrifices, to furnish a few with contemptible luxu- 
ries, (which add nothing to real comfort, but most, of which generate 
disease, and shorten life,) the liberty, the certainty of competence, 
and consequently, the happiness of all. Commerce, and. the manu- 
factures, which support it, when successful, increase population, by 
causing early marriages (where there is uo restraint) and by other 
means, so that the consumption of the necessaries of life cannot bo 
supplied by the country. It still increases while this deceitful appear- 
ance of good continues, and supplies itself with the necessaries of 
ilfefrom other countries.* When those countries manufacture for 
themselves, the demand fails ; the means of importing the necessaries 
of life fail with it; the produce of the country is insufficient, for its 
inhabitants ; and the dreadful consequences are famine and misery, 
and not unfrequently anarchy and bloodshed. It is therefore enacted, 
that no commerce, or manufactures for commerce, be allowed on any 
pretence. It is understood that this law does not prevent the inter- 
course of our people with others, to give the surplus of the neces- 
saries of life, of our country, to supply the occasional deficiencies of 
theirs; but not so as to encourage' their deficiencies of system 5 and 
that this surplus, on those occasions, must be given, and received, in 
the* spirit of universal citizenship, without the contemptible restric- 
tions of a bargain. And, that this law dees not interfere with, but 
^encourages, the diffusion and reception of knowledge and useful dis- 
coveries, in a spirit despising avarice.*' 

Perhaps no political sciolist has hitherto shewn such deplo- 
rable ignorance before. By commerce the advantages of va-» 
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rious climates are equally shared among mankind. By the 
sea our distant brethren become our neighbours. The agues of 
our fens are cured by the bark of Peru, and the productions of 
the east obtained by the manufactures of Birmingham. But 
as these ideas are probably much too vast for the apparently 
narrow conception of our soi-disant legislator, we will endea- 
vour to make the case plain to the meanest capacity. We 
frost our readers will not undervalue our pains.' So many 
absurdities are afloat, that it becomes absolutely necessary, for 
the sake of public good, ever and anon to notice them, lest 
they should be regarded as so many undeniable proofs. We 
hope, therefore, to be excused if, according to the axiom of the 
wise king of Israel, we answer a fool according to his folly. 

Combining together the fourth, fifth, and ninth laws, we would 
ask our school boy* Solon how the inhabitants of the south- 
east parts of this island could be supplied with fuel according 
to his plan. We will suppose that Essex, Kent, Surrey, and 
Sussex, were all well peopled and settled, as New Britain is in 
this volume supposed to be, and living under these Utopian 
regulations ; that the same regulations also obtain in the coal 
districts. Now, as it is known that in the above counties there 
is not sufficient wood for fuel, recourse must be had to the col- 
lieries for the purpose for which the mines were created. By 
what means are the coals of Newcastle to be transferred to the 
banks of the Thames without barter, money, or commerce ? 
The inhabitants of the north are to work only four hours per 
dav. They cannot, and they would not, work in those dreary 
mines gratuitously for strangers. Are the inhabitants of these 
eastern counties to make a voyage once a year, and raise for 
themselves and neighbours sufficient fuel for the ensuing win- 
ter? Thus by bringing these laws to the test of fact, their 
monstrous absurdity becomes instantly apparent, and these 
misty ideas evaporate before the sunshine of experience. 

On the subject of religion our Solon is equally futile. Of 
the natural and moral principles of legislation he seems tho- 
roughly ignorant, and the volume is like matiy more, a mass of 
words plausibly put together, without any thing like meaning 
attached to them. The scheme itself could not be executed 
until human nature be materially altered. Nor perhaps could 
that nature be changed considerably without at the same time 
changing the inanimate part of the creation. For it must not 
be forgotten that our passions, the sources of all evil in the 
world, are at the same time necessary affections of the mind. 
To extinguish them would be in the moral world similar to the 
extinction of light in the natural. But when exercised under 
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the guidance of religion and reason, tfaey give rise to all the 
best affections of the heart* and to all those noble exertions 
which have adorned our eqftmon nature, aad rescue it from 
the dismal reproaches of fanaticism. Contrasted wkh the 
outrages, of vice) they amply prove it to have been materially 
injured indeed, but not destroyed. 

. Here' we shall conclude our review of New Britain. The 
fallacious principles on which this theory is constructed require 
no farther notice. Be it remembered that a legislator must 
hegin with mankind as they are. If, by his institutions, Ire 
can improve them, it is well ; but those institutions must not, 
in the first instance, be adapted to a subsequent improvement. 
From this cause Mr. Owen's schemes will necessarily fail. He 
must divest men first of their present views, opinions, habks, 
and prejudices, before he can subject them to his clock-work 
regulations. Men never will* for they never have, enter cor- 
dially into the execution of plans in whose success they are not 
interested. So long as work is scarce, and labourers nurnerous, 
he may liave at Lanark a sufficient number of persons willing 
to submit to bis fancies for their livelihood. out let or*ce the 
reverse take place, let work be plentiful and labourers few, his 
looms will be deserted, his drums and fifes silent, and bta 
kitchens cold. 



Tlie Comforter ; a Poem. 8vo. Pp. 78. Taylor and Hessey, 
Fleet Street. 1820. 

Many circumstances, which need not be detailed, have pre-* 
vented an earlier notice of this poem. Works of temporary 
interest, in particular, oblige us to give them early attention or 
qone. . Hepce our delay is sometimes reproved, and our praises 
forestalled by a second edition. However, not to waste our 
pages in apologies, we shall now give a brief account of the 
bijoux before us. The writer seems to have taken up his sub- 
ject from the suicide of a friend, whose history is sp obscurely 
narrated, that we can only discover how, at the. close of a day 
spent among cheerful companions, he drowned himself, The 
waiter seems to have been at some considerable distance when 
this sad catastrophe took place, and to have relieved his feelings 
by this attempt at providing comfort for future mourners, 
This provision he draws from the only sure source, religion, 
and if the advice he gives were duly imprinted on the mind in 
the day of prosperity, it would fortify the soul against those 
disappointments and anxietie? which most men experience. 
Nothing, indeed, appear; more ptpbable. to those who have 
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had opportunities of Jnveatigafting family secrets, than that, 
notwithstanding outward appearances, happiness and misery, 
arising from worldly causes, are very equally distributed* We 
restrict the assertion to worldly canses, knowing 1 that many 
greatly increase the bitterness of their lots by vicious conduct. 
There is at present a remarkable instance in ibis kingdom of 
that important truth* Much do we wish it to be held up in a 
strong light, for the observation of the rising generation* espe* 
cially of our young nobility, it will there be s*eu that when a 
young man determines to live all the days of his life, as the 
phrase is, he constantly shortens them, and greatly Increases 
their misery. By giving way to every desire unto satiety, 
pleasure ceased to please, and nature has been stimulated until 
her powers failed. Hence the result is, a lingering and. tan- 
talizing existence prolonged by art, but incapable of receiving 
delight from any source, although all human means are within 
easy reach. We could wish the jovial crew, who are now 
running perhaps nearly the same course, to contemplate what 
the difference would have been, if the object of these remarks 
had not despised the restraints of religion, and how evident it 
is in this case, as comparatively in all others, that viefous indul- 
gences actually deprive men of those pleasures which they 
promised, and which might be far more perfectly enjoyed 
according to the limits of Christianity. But to return to our 
poem* 

The writer, in a short preface, . particularly reauests that his 
lines may not be read immediately after " the nigh -wrought 
melodies, the stately stanzas, or the brilliant and spirited lays 
which have been lately presented to them." Yet we think 
that they wonld be read with double effect after a- perusal of 
Cbilde Harold* The tedium vike displayed by that personage 
would here be contrasted with its proper antidote, and the 
difference between christian hope and detstteal despair, appear 
vividly striking* His style partakes of the melancholy dispo- 
sition of his subject, but it is justly attuned to the feelings of 
those unto whom thes£ lines are addressed. 

" O than, whoe'er tboo art* that on thy brow 

Bearest the badge of inward agony, 

I bail it as the signet of a friend : 

One heart at least compassionates {hy woe $ 

One bosom burns to aid thee. Turn to me. 

For I will pity if I cannot save. 

The sad are fearful ; ?yet confide in me, 

And gently Will I search thy spirits wounds. 

I will not chide, nor bid the fainting soul 
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Shake off it will itt pressure, and be gay. 
I will oot bid the frail and flowery shrub. 
To torn the axe, nor shiver in. the storm. 
Yea, thou most sufFer-vhumbie io my aim, 
I do but urge thee to expect, and life.'* 

After this address the fate of his friend is related and la* 
mented. It is next shewn that this world neither is nor was 
intended to be a scene of misery, although necessarily of 
tmperjecf~ happiness, from the imperfections of its inhabitants $ 
and the bounteous designs of the God of nature are thus beau* 
tifully displayed. 

. " To every tree that sprang at his command 
He gave a Virtue to the wants of man \ 
Delicious food to nourish, ample shade, 
And site for winter covering. Fragrant herbs 
Eosur'd perpetual plenty to toe brute. 
And for bis thirst toe living waters flow. 
While thus tbey minister to grosser needs, 
From springs! from fountains, from the stately growth 
Of ancient forests* from the rich array 
Of fruitful orchards* emanates for tbto 
A finer essence to recruit the soul. 
For signs and seasons* to divide tbe times 
To all the nations, was tbe lesser light 
Beneath the starry firmament ordaind \ 
And for tbe pensive, to declare His love, 
Who gave it such a tranquillizing charm, 
And made the heart to feel it. The distrest, 
Contrite or guiltless need but lift an eye, 
When earth is sunk in darkness, to receive 
A tense of peace from heaven. When tbe vine 
freceiv'd its sweetness for tbe sons of mirth, 
The olive fatoess, and tbe spice its balm, 
This was the boon accorded to the sad." 

Then follows a charming description of a moon-light scene, 
which is concluded by an apostrophe as poetic and as beautiffcl 
as any we have lately met with. 

" Days gone ! ye are not wasted : in my heart 
Lies treasur'd every instant I have known 
Of pure unsullied rapture \ and the most 
x Have been accorded by great nature's charms, 

Her endless, varied, unreproved delights. 
When tbe sad heart rejects the harper's strain, 
Nor for tbe artful melody of song 
The evil spirit will its influence yield, 
The tongues of trees ean sootbe us into peace. 
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As the inVif ibleand passing wiod 
Sjghs soft amid tfee branches, is thy soul 
Not moved by everjr cadence ? Dost not think 
'Twas never rightly struck upon by soond, 
Hit waken'd by those accents } Harmony, 
Skill beyond (bought benignantly contriv'd ! 
Where not a sound is not in unison, 
And doth not strike npon the very chord 
Of soft emotion 'twas ordwn'd to thrill. 
Delicious harmony ! to sorrow's ear 
Better attenpcr'd than the eager trill 
Of the aspiring welcomer of day ; 
Or her's who sings in covert, whether day 
Gild and enlighten the enamel'd mead, 
Or night, with all ils darkness and its dews, 
Chill into silence every breast less warm ; 
Having her spring of rapture in herself, 
Her little throat can never half convey.*' 

After this quotation our readers will not doubt but that there 
are many more such passages in these sixteen hundred lines. 
That the whole should not be equal to the last extract, is nei- 
ther to be expected nor wished. There is soipetlung, however, 
so novel in the following ideas on the late discoveries in Egypt, 
that we cannot but lay them before our readers. 

" Why bast thou bid, all- wise and gracious Lord ! 
Thine high cemented mountains to come down, 
And, worn to powder, desolate the plain ; 
Thy works defacing ; marring the fair face 
Of fruitfulnature ; but the works of man, 
Yea, their frail bodies, hiding from the worm ? 
' As if the grave regorgd unehang'd its prey. 
We start astonish'd when the sifted sand, 
Fore d from its ward with iterated toil, 
The buried monuments of ancient states, 
Whose very tombs are sculptured palaces, 
Gives back uninjured. What's the lesson, Lord r 
Man's might, or his corruption ? Who shall dare 
Stand forth interpreter ? I only know 
They speak not to our hearts so loud in vain. 

" The riches of the Gentiles, for a spoil, 
Were promised the anointed. Shall we say, 
Those gifts were buried till the scythe of Time 
Had made divorce between them and the crowd 
Of idle fancies, weak or wicked men 
Had coopled with them ? They that were 6f old 
Work'd for us in their season. Age has shed 
Its sanctifying lustres o'er the stones 
They wrought in foolishness. Their beauty lives 5 
Their vile seduction has been swept away." 
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It is by no means impossible bat thtt by these repeated dis- 
coveries some of the obscurer parts 0f history may receive a 
ray of illumination, and we may ffnd the Egyptian account of 
the Exode veiled in hieroglyphics. Herodotus mentions a 
king of Egypt who hurled his spear into the river for over- 
flowing its banks, and was therefore struck blind. This 
monarch appears to have lived, as well as can be ascertained, 
about the time of Moses. Now, as the overflowing of the 
Nile is the riches of Egypt, it is as incredible that it should 
cause anger in a king then, as the sun in harvest would now. 
But the overflowing of the river designates the returning 
ocean, and blindness death. 

Whoever takes up this poem when his spirits are sad, and 
some of the troubles of life press upon him, will feel himself 
instructed by the sentiments it contains, cheered by the hopes 
held out, and amused by the poetic imagery of the composition. 
A few lines are certainly unmusical, as line 685, 

" More than when half earth's surface was between." 

Such, however, are very few, and are perhaps inseparable 
from blank verse. They rather act as necessary foils in a poem 
producing lines so pious, just, and melodious as these with 
which we shall conclude. 

" Tif ever good to meditate with awe 
Upon the footsteps of the Deity $ 
Bat in His ways to us we have a guide 
We may securely follow, since our Judge, 
Our intermediate Maker, and our Lord, 
• Himself was human j and, as Son of Man, 
Shall estimate the beings be has deign'd 
To call bis brethren. When, as sons of God, 
We join his nature, as be took up ours — 
With other ordinances, ptber laws, 
We may be bound to worship and obey. 
The second birtft from ashes once again 
When we are summoned, shall no doubt exceed 
As much the first, as this the lifeless clay." 

Appended is a small piece of 170' lines, entitled The Sab- 
bath, written in the heroic stanza, which proceeding from the 
same hand, partakes of the same tone in style and sentiment. 
We therefore may safely leave its character to be determined 
by what has teen already observed. 
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Summary qf the Malwaita and Pindarree Campaign, during 
1817, 1818, 1819, under the direction qf the Marquis of Has- 
tings ; chiefly embracing the operations of the army qf the 
Decern, under the direction of LieiUenant-General Sir Tho- 
mas Hislop, Bart. G. C. B. 8vo. Pp.361. Williams, 
London, 1820. 

Thb late war in India, which in its results gave such a vast 
accession to the company' s territory, and so greatly added to its' 
influence, has not yet been recorded by any writer likely to 
snatch the brilKant actions of our Indian army from obscurity, 
or to record, in imperishable characters, the wisdom and mag- 
nanimity displayed by the governor-general, the Marquis of 
Hastings. The present work is written by an officer who took 
a part in the scenes he describes ; but from its being anony- 
mous, and also from the harsh, not to say, in many places,, 
uncouth and confused style in which the author has conveyed 
his sentiments, it will never become a standard work, but would 
be soon superseded by any publication which might come . 
before the public with higher claims to confidence, and greater 
ability in execution. As, however, this is the only regular pro- 
duction on the subject, we shall lay a few extracts from it 
before our readers. 

This war was commenced with the Pindarreea on account of 
ike boldness with which these irregular troops made predatory 
excursions into the Company's territory. These freebooters 
chiefly inhabited the country north of the Narbuddah, round 
Nimbawan, Kantapore, Goonass, Beresha, and part of the Bitoa 
and the Bopaul territory* As early as the beginning of the 
eighteenth century we shall find their name occur in the history 
of India. In the wars made by the Mahrattas against Aureng- 
aebe, Ferishta mentions several bands Pindarrees aa attached 
to their troops. This, people approaches, perhaps, more nearly 
to the Cossacks than to any other, in their mode of living and 
of fighting. They dwell together in bodies of one or two hun- 
dred ; the man who possesses the greatest personal influence 
is acknowledged as their chief; sometimes several of these 
parties unite under one commander, who, however, possesses 
no hereditary daim to their regard ; but is indebted for his ele- 
vation to his military skill. He leads them on their plundering 
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expeditions, and directs their aggressions on the territories of 
their neighbours. This leader of " many tribes" is known 
by the title of lubreca ; the epithets of distinction applied to 
the chief of a party only is Mliorlovdar, or Thokdar, from 
mhorla, or ihok f the name of a single tribe ; the aggregate 
body is called toll ; detached parties are named buztaches, and 
the main body lubburs. The arms of the Pindarrees are a 
lance, or a spear and sword ; and they use them with admirable 
dexterity. In their excursions they move from place to place 
with the greatest rapidity; not considering flight a disgrace, 
they jjever offer resistance to a superior force, hut each shifts 
for himself, and trusts to chance for meeting again. They carry 
off in their route every thing on which they can lay their 
bands, particularly horses ; what they cannot carry off tbey 
remorselessly destroy ; and " their progress is almost every 
where marked by the smoking ruins of villages, the shrieks of 
wooden, and the groans of their mutilated husbands/'* 

" In considering the character of the Pindarrees, we shall find this 
banditti, as all others, growing from amongst the dregs of the people, 
the dissolute and the idle, and gaining strength from the inactivity 
and corruption of their local governments. The number of the 
Pindarrees was calculated by Sir J. Malcolm at twenty thousand ; 
but so many bad of late attached themselves in community of in* 
terest with that rabble, that we have little doubt a few years further 
indifference to their aggressions, would have converted the greater 
part of the native soldiery of Hindostan into the same class and 
pursuits' of life.*' p. 22, 23. 

The Mahratta territory is situated in Hindostan, and until 
very lately it extended across what is called the peninsula of 
India. In manners the Mahrattas very nearly resemble the 
Pindarrees ; they are Hindoos ; the common people are nearly 
barbarians, but the Brahmins are polished, cunning, and insi- 
dious. 

These are the people against whom our arms were directed 
in the campaign, the operations and events of which are de- 
scribed in the work before us. The outrages of the Pindarreea 
provoked hostilities, and the dangers to which these outrages 
subjected the British territories may be conceived from the 
fallowing extract. 

. " The alarming strength and strides of the Pindarrees from 1814 
to 1 816/ was in its nature that mode of warfare that would of all 



* We are not indebted for these particulars to the work under 
review. 
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olhen bare been best calculated to harass oar government and im- 
poverish tbe country 5 as it was of that description which in the 
enemy who practised it, required little or no resources to conduct it j 
and rendered hopeless at the same time, all effort aud expectation of 
oar government being enabled to bring them to action, or so to 
consolidate their mass or their strength as to deal with them like any 
other enemy. The extensive plains of Hindostan, and the im* 
possibility of our small and scattered detachments being every where 
at tbe same time, with the dastardly spirit of the inhabitants who 
fled before them, invited and facilitated alike the ravages of this 
enemy; who at length, dragging into the vortex of this baneful 
association against us the neighbouring states and powers, plunged 
every power in India into the calamities of war. 

" The undisciplined and partly unarmed crowds of the Pindarrees, 
mounted on a small but hardy horse, armed with a spear, a shield, a 
sword, and possibly one in twenty with an old pistol or matchlock, dashed 
across the Nerbudda, and not meeting with the least opposition from 
regular troops, had only to show themselves before the largest towns 
or villages and to levy at pleasure their demands j these not complied 
with, they instantly fired the houses and plundered every particle of 
property, the miserable inhabitants flying in all quarters and abandon* 
ing their famtfies. An intelligent officer writing to Mr. Petue at 
Panang on this subject, observed, that notwithstanding the great 
alarm prevalent throughout every part of tbe country from the in* 
cursionaof tbe Pindarrees, he was sure that had the services of three 
companies of seapoys been timely employed on their first appear- 
ance to the northward, they would never have attempted a second 
invasion ; but they were unfortunately permitted by a series of sue* 
cessrol irruptions and tbe apparent inactivity of the local authorities, 
to acquire in number and character, an aspect that in the year 1815- 
16, seemed not only to threaten desolation to the company's terri- 
tories, but in like manner striking terror into the neighbouring native 
governments, compelling them, if not to aid directly, to allow them 
a free and uninterrupted passage through their several countries'. 
Thus these hordes by gradual steps, attained such a height of strength 
and rapidity of movement to the most distant parts, that returning 
annually, with the plunder and spoil of the company's province* and 
their onopposing victims, they not only enriched themselves and 
adherents, but holding out so tempting an allurement to tbe disaffected, 
proud, and turbulent characters in their range throughout India, 
they soon attached to their cause many of otherwise fairer qualities 
and pretensions j but generally speaking the aggressions, resources, 
and strength of the Pindarrees had been always overrated ; and the 
want of a timely resistance and check to their incursions, gained for 
them a degree of credit and fame of vigorous prosecution, which* 
might have been at once crushed even by a show of resistance. 

Lord Moira (now Marquis of Hastings) succeeded Lord 
Minto as Governor-General of India, in 1813, about the cpni- 
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inencement of the Pindarree system. His Lordship soon dis- 
covered that the native powers were ready and willing to rise an4 
join this banditti against us ; and he appears to have early turned 
his attention to a cool and dispassionate investigation of the 
subject He determined not to commence hostilities till there 
was no room to doubt of the intentions of the ' neighbouring 
powers ; and then " to apply the axe at once to the root of the 
evil, to "give over the hunting and chasing down of these free- 
booter? (the Pindarrees) who invariably gave our troops the 
slip, to drive them all to their earths, and then springing \\\s 
mines upon them, thus to explode the whole banditti/' Their 
depredations were continued in the years 1814, 15, and 16*; 
and in 1817 his Lordship having " formed the most accurate 
conclusions as to the nature of the Pindarrees, their designs, 
their connexions with the native states, and the fittest measures 
to effect the ruin of this dangerous body;'* and hewg furnished 
with full powers from home, he resolved to lose no time in 
putting his plans into execution. 

Sir John Malcolm, who arrived at Madras in April, 1817, 
proceeded to Calcutta, and Lord Moira communicated to him 
his plan of operations. On his return to Madras, he put 
the government of the presidency, and the commander-in- 
chief, Sir Thomas Hislop, in possession of the views of the 
ffovetnor-getieral, and of the measures which were to be imme- 
diately adopted. The army of the Deccan took the field in 
five divisions; the first under the personal command of Sir 
Thomas Hislop, the second under Brigadier-General Doveton, 
the third under Brigadier-General Malcolm, the fourth under 
Brigadier- General Smith, and the fifth under Lieutenant Co- 
lonel Adams, C. B. Sir Thomas Hislop and Sir John Mal- 
colm were invested by the Governor-General with full powers, 
totally independent of the residents at the native courts. Sir 
John's first endeavour appears to have been to ascertain the 
sentiments of the Rajah of Berar and the Peishwa, for which 
purpose he visited Poonah and Nagpore. The&e wily chiefs 
it appears, imposed upon the general ; for his reports to the 
Earl of Moira of his visits to their respective capitals, "justi- 
fied at least a reliance upon their pacific views and intentions 
during the ensuing season of trial/' The author thinks it 
would certainly have been more prudent to have strengthened 
the British force at both those places preparatory to advancing 
beyond them* After enumerating the troops which were left 
at Nagpore and at Poonah, we have an account of a desperate 
and resolute, though not well-concerted attack upon the Bri- 
tish at the former place, on the 27th of December, 1817 ; but . 
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the author forgets to inform us when the Rajah departed from . 
that pacific disposition in which Sir John Malcolm found him, 
or to what particular cause this attack at Nagpore was • owing. 
A strange omission, and which occasions a considerable degree 
of confusion to attach to the subsequent accounts. The 
troops of the Rajah were defeated in this attack, though not 
till after a desperate conflict, in which they had nearly secured 
the victory; and on the 1 6th of December an attack was 
made on the lines of defence before Nagpore, by that division* 
of the army under General Doveton, aud the Rajah's artillery, 
several elephants and camels, and a quantity of plunder, fell 
into their hands. The Arabs attached to the army retired into 
the city, which was finally surrendered by capitulation ; the 
Arabs being paid the arrears due to them, and furnished with a 
safe escort for themselves and their families, to such places as 
they might wish to proceed to without the boundary of Berar. 
This capitulation was concluded by Mr. Jenkins, the British 
resident at Nagpore ; but it did not receive the concurrence or 
support of General Doveton, who was anxious to reduce the 
Arabs to an unconditional surrender. Lord Moira is also said 
to have expressed his dissatisfaction with it, " and with some 
justice, as the evil effects were felt by us throughout the 
remainder of the campaign. The Arabs separating themselves 
from the main body, and branching off to different parts of the 
country, so that out of thirteen hundred who left Nagpore, 
scarcely one-third remained together when they reached their 
own capital, Mellygaun." After the surrender of Nagpore, 
aad the departure of the Arabs, the Rajah Appa Lahib was 
u again seated, under certain limitations, on his throne," (this 
is the first word, by the bye, we heard of his being dethroned) 
and seemed in better humour, and to evince gratitude for our 
moderation as his conouerors. These appearances were, how- 
ever, deceitful; for the link of the Mahratta confederacy 
against us was not vet broken at that court. 

The quarrel with the Peishwa is more circumstantially de- 
tailed. There had been a grudge of some standing between the 
PeUhwa and the Indian government, which originated in the 
murder of the ambassador of Guicomar Rajah, in 1814, on 
suspicion of his being too much in the confidence of the Bri- 
tish resident at Poonah, Mr, Elphinstone. The supposed 
murderer was Trimbuckjee Danglia, an adherent and minion 
of the Peishwa's; and the British government demanded his 
surrender — with which demand die Peishwa was obliged to 
comply. Trimbuckjee was confined in the fort of Tannah, on 
the island of Salsette, from whence he made his escape from 
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Taanah. When the Peishwa was again called upon to sot- * 
reader him, he expressed regret at his escape, but urged, at the 
same time, his inability to overtake and arrest him* He sub* 
sequently, however, placed a considerable force under Trim* 
buckjee, and made regular remittances to him for its support ; 
and it is said that the leaders of the Pindarrees were invited 
by Trirobuckjee himself to invade the Company's territories, 
the Peishwa supporting them by his authority ; and thus they 
were encouraged to renew their system of pillage on a more 
enlarged and extensive scale. The Honourable Mr. Elphin- 
stone, the resident at Poonah, detected these plots, and ener- 
getic measures were taken to stop their progress. The Peishwa 
was surrounded in his capital with an overwhelming force, and- 
an army of observation under Sir Thomas His lop, was stationed 
on the Tombudra river. He was then compelled to surrender 
to the Company a tract of land in the vicinity of Darwar, to-* 
wards the maintenance of a trcop of horse, which, by the treaty 
of Bassein, concluded with the Marquis of Welles ley in 181$, 
he was bound to keep up. He was also obliged to submit to 
other terms, which, whilst they preserved the appearances of 
connection, deprived him of much strength. Our author 
questions the policy of enforcing the strict observance of the 
article in the treaty of Bassein at this period. He observes* 
* Why we shooM have so long omitted to enforce the fall 
terms of the treaty of 1813, seems somewhat strange, and ba» 
a bad appearance, as it looks as if we searched out for that 
particular clause as a convenient clue of bickering and quar- 
relling with the Peishwa. The allotment of the country in 
question quickly generated the most implacable hatred and 
spirit of revenge on Badjie Row's part against us." 

" From this time early in 1816 to November 1817, every scheme 
was set on foot and every power roused up to arms against us ; when 
finding our armies on the move in advance to Htodot tan, and thinking 
to take os unawares, the two powers of Poonah and the Bera R*jab» 
bent, at nearly the same moment, the whole weight of their tapotancy 
upon Of/' 

If this statement had preceded the account of the affirir at 
Nagpore, it would have rendered that narrative more intelli* 
gible. This is not the only instance in which the author** 
wanj of arrangement is conspicuous. 

The first open indication of hostility on the side of the 
Peishwa was an intimation, in November 1817> to Mr. EJphin- 
stone, that he wished to have the European force stationed 
at Poonah withdrawn. The resident returned for answer, that 
he had no authority to send away a single soldier from Poonah, 
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and the consequence was, that oo the 6th of November the 
English troops were attacked by the array of the Peishwa ; bat 
the latter were repulsed, though not before the residency was 
plundered, and the houses in our little settlements demolished. 
The author thinks the Peishwa might have been immediately 
subdued, if Brigadier-General — — — (he does not give his 
name) had, after the affair of the 5th, taken energetic mea- 
sures. Instead of which he declined attacking the enemy, 
which inspired him with confidence, and " enabled him to put 
Ins whole army in motion, and lead our detachments iu pursuit 
of Iritii for some thousand miles*" 

The Peishwa was at first inclined to prosecute the war with 
the utmost severity, 

" All British subjects were ordered to be taken up and prevented 
from passing through his territories. Several officers were accordingly 
intercepted j and either put to death or taken prisoners. Captain 
Vaughao, 15 M.N.I, and his brother, a young adventurer, were sur- 
prised by a body of horse on their route from Bombay 9 and both 
having been shot were banged from a tree. Lientenant Warre of 
Madras artillery, was also overtaken by a body and most inhumanly 
put fo death. IAeutenaots Hooter and Morisson, likewise of the 
Madras establishment, were taken prisoners after a very resolute and 
stent ressstaace $ and having undergone a variety of adventures, seve- 
rities, and condemnations, were at last spared their lives, and conveyed 
Mmdsakkri to the top of the hill fort of Wussita, whence they weia 
afte rw ar ds released. But the mercy sbowo to these officers arose no 
doubt, from the immediate communication made to the Peishwak 
direct by the Hon. Mr. E. that the British government would bold his 
persoo responsible for any injury or undue cruelty inflicted upon these 
p. 6g. 



To follow the detail of military operations, in the confined 
space to which we are limited, would not add much either to the 
amasearent or information of our readers. We shall, however, 
having endeavoured to lay before them as clear an idea of the 
oritur of the contest as the author has enabled us to collect, 
make a few extracts from such parts of the volume as we think 
likely to prove interesting. 

A detachment of Europeans of the Madras Establishment, 
under the command of Lieutenant - Colonel Murray, was 
ordered by Sir Thomas Hislop, whilst at Hyderabad, to join his 
personal escort. On their route the men experienced very 
great hardships from the badness of the roads, owing to the 
severe rains ; and were also exposed to a most inclement mon- 
soon. With considerable difficulty they reached the Goda- 
vary river at Nandere. The author accompanied this detach* 
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went ; and he gives some traits of the maimers of the people, 
which are worth notice. 

" " At this village (Nandere,) we were mocb gratified by a visit to 
the Seik College, were there are upwards of 300 of that class in- 
structed io matters of their religiop, and the whole establishment ia 
seemingly conducted with great regularity and application. The 
sages who preside there deliver out their lectures from their respective 
stalls, occupying at a convenient distance from each other, two sides 
of the ball of audience. These instructors appeared venerable, piooa 
and respectable old men, seated upon carpets aod having large and 
richly embroidered pillows before them, whence from their books 
they delivered out their discourses to their bearers. The Seik student 
always appears in public well dressed j and in stature, deportment, and 
habit, strikes the visitor at once with a prepossession in his favour. 
They are generally tall, of elegant symmetry, and in their counte- 
nance alone carry an expression of superiority aod manliness, far above 
any other tribe in India. Tbey generally dress in dark clothes with 
lofty blue turbans, and are on all occasions armed with a sword and 
shield, and many of them with an instrument of war which they 
wield with great dexterity and effect. This weapon resembles a com- 
mon quoit, with this difference, that the plate of the former is per- 
fectly flat on both sides, and not above the eighth of an inch in thick- 
ness. These are commonly carried in a dozen or two on the upper 
ball or crest of the turban, where they sit close together, and quite 
at band for service. In using these missile weapons the fore-finger 
of the right hand is introduced into its cavity io the centre, and the 
inner edge brought to rest firmly on the ball of the same finger ; the 
thumb is applied outside and over the edge (which is as sharp as a 
common knife) merely to direct the aim. The right leg is then 
drawn back, and the Seik, raising his arm above his head, and in- 
clining bis body downwards, discharges it io an horizontal direction, 
just as a boy skims a sheet of water with a slate. These weapons fly 
through the air faster than the eye can follow them \ aod the Seik 
makes as sure of bitting an object the size of a man at seventy or, 
eighty yards as the best marksman could with a rifle. These wea- 
pons are used with best effect against bodies of cavalry, where, even 
at the distance of two hundred yards, one of them coming in contact 
with the horse's lee or body, will be sure to break the former, or 
plunge right into the latter. The Seiks use also bows and arrows 
with great skill, and are elegant horsemen, on these occasions using 
the spear and matchlock, and on all public ceremonies displaying their 
beautifully embroidered black banners, with curious devices upon 
them. This class of people bear the most deadly antipathy to the 
Mahomedans." 

An extraordinary instance of the strictness with which a 
Hindoo observes his religious rites is recorded. A considerable' 
quantity of rain had fallen, which, besides impeding the march 
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of the troops, had been the means of inundating the country 
to a considerable extent, increasing the usual rise of the wa- 
ters in the rivers at that period to a vast degree. Two-thirds of the 
bouses at Nandere were swept away by this inundation ; opposite 
that village the waters bad attained, at one time, a breadth of 
twenty miles, and had risen between forty and fifty feet above 
their usual level. Upwards of twenty villages were entirely 
swept away betweeu Nandere and the mouth of the river at 
Rajahmundry, during that season. 

" A Gogee, a Hindoo devotee, bad at Nandere occupied a small 
shrine, a place of worship, s>n the roost elevated part of tbe town, 
sod projecting somewhat towards the river. Re had resided in this 
cdl for years together, never extending his commerce with man or 
the world beyood an occasional descent for a small supply of rice, or 
oil to trim bis lamp with. He had been accustomed to expect the 
rise of the river as usual; and took no further notice of it this year 
than formerly. The waters, however, bad risen unusually high, and 
in the course of a single night washed the wall* of bis abode, and the 
following morning overflowed the floor of the little temple. Tbe . 
inhabitants on the towers of Nandere observed the danger of their 
holy man, and sent off a raft for him j but this he positively refused 
to ascend, and said he would never abandon his deity. It is in vain to 
endeavour to prevail with people of this mind ; and towards the 
evening he was seen sitting on tbe very pinnacle of the cell, with a 
few of bis favourite idols in bis hands ; tbe flood having risen, and on 
the following morning the deluded man was missing altogether, not 
a vestige of his abode to be seen/' 

Some further particulars of the manners of the natives occur 
here. 

" There are excellent boats at Nandere, and the natives of that 
place possess extraordinary skill and ease in swimming that broad and 
rapid river. Tbey will pass over, at tbe same time, three or four 
horses ; having a piece of light wood, or a dried pumpkin shell, fas* 
tened loosely under their arm-pits, and holding tbesinglecord by which 
the horses are held (from the under jaw) in one band, or by the 
teeth, these fellows kick out, and beating the stream with tbe other 
arm, they lead the horses with the greatest safety across the river. 
Tbey will singly manage the most stubborn or restive horse, closing 
upon bim whilst be plunges and paws at the swimmer, and, if neces- 
sary, mounting on his back, or holding him by tbe neck, and some- 
times by tbe tail, flogging bim at the same time with a rope's end. 
The bullocks swim over of their own accord, provided one leads tbe 
way ; but should this leader, which frequently happens, suddenly 
torn about in tbe water, tbe whole, as if by word of command, right 
about also, and thus present an amusing scene, where they may be 
two or three hundred in bis retinue at a time, the bullock-drivers 
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abusing tbe leader io the strongest terms for this detention ; bat the 
moment the leader turns again, so do the whole body, imitating 
exactly bis motions. The docility of these animals, and their disci- 
pline amongst themselves, may be observed with a great deal of enter- 
tainment at tbe Company's bullock farm near Seringapatam, where 
there are frequently from ten to fifteen thousand bullocks kept for 
public purposes. Amidst this rest herd tbe keepers select a bullock 
of particular cast or breed from amongst tbeir own droves, each drove 
baring from five to six. hundred belonging to it. This fevoorite bol- 
lock is immediately decorated with a tawdry covering of party-coloured 
•toff, hung all over with small bells, and beads of cowries, or of ivory, 
with old buttons, *nd not unfrequently with small bits of looking- 
glass, stuck in damur or wax. His horns, in like manner, are sur- 
rounded with neatly -worked brass rings, and frequently tipped with 
the tame. Thus ornamented by tbe keeper, its authority soon be- 
comes acknowledged by the whole herd j and tbe keeper now, 
through his new deputy alone, directs all the movements and govern- 
ment of bis charge. The whole of the bollocks at the farm are 
turned out promiscuously to feed along tbe extensive grounds, where 
they graze without any interruption for weeks together. But when 
it becomes necessary to select bullocks of a certain breed, either for 
gun-carriage or grain, (tbe same bullock not answering for both) the 
keepers are directed to furnish so many. On this they have only to 
summon tbeir leaders, who instantly obey the call, when every bol- 
lock of that particular herd turns out, and follows his master without 
failurr. The required number is then taken away, and the chief and 
remainder return to their pasture.** 

As the aflair at Zakeir, and the conduct of Sir Thornaa 
Hislop, has been the subject of much discussion, our readers 
will probably expect that we should notice the account given 
of that transaction in this work. According to our author, 
Sir Thomas Hislop, having defeated Holkar's army, and con- 
cluded a treaty with that chief, by which several forts, &c. 
were ceded to the Company, arrived in front of Zakeir, on 
the river Taptee, with the force under his command, on the 
28th of February, 1818. 

" It was intended to have passed the Taptee on that morning, and 
to have encamped on the left bank of it $ but the garrison of that 
place having fired upon some of our people, who were going in ad- 
vance, the line was of course halted *, and a smart firing having ensued 
between tbe piquets and the enemy, tbe ground of encampment for 
the day was taken up to the north-westward of the fort, and at tbe 
distance of about a mile. His Excellency, Sir Thomas Hislop, on 
the first report of tbe business, bad gone ahead, and is said to have 
seat a written message to the Killed ar, intimating, that unless he 
immediately opened the gates, and surrendered the place, he would 
•hang htm. It does not seem to have been clearly ascertained whether 
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this message ever got to the KUIedar, or was even received or 
delivered into the fort • but threats of that kind are frequently 
made use of to induce (be enemy to surrender, and frighten him 
ipto submission, without any real intention of carrying them into 
execution. We had heard nothing of Zakeir until we came upon it, 
nor does it appear to have been expressly ceded to us in the treaty 
with Holkar , and* in fact, no person in the camp seemed to know 
any thing whatever of such a place being before us. Hostilities, how- 
ever, having commenced, the foot artillery , and some of the horse 
artillery guns, with the howitzer*, were brought up, and placed on 
the most advantageous situation for cannonading the gateway. The 
fort itself is situated upon one of those abrupt mounds of earth that 
had been formed from the main land, through the overflowing of the 
Taptee, its own bed being unequal to its waters in the rainy seasons, 
the loose and rich mould giving way in masses, and presenting at these 
particular places precipices of from eighty to a hundred feet in height. 
The west face of the fort is washed by the Taptee, and a deep nuilab, 
or ravine, runs completely round the fort, thus rendering the place, 
independent of its masonry, a hold of considerable strength. The 
inner fort itself is an irregular square, and, standing inside, the walls 
do not exceed sixteen feet or so in height, whilst outside tbey are 
carried down to the very bottom of the face of the mound, which, 
oo the side nearest Taptee, is upwards of seventy feet high. The 
fort slopes gradually towards the land side to the east, where the 
principal entrance is ; and between the square of the fort itself and 
the outer gate, there are four other gates, each of these being situated 
somewhat lower than its neighbour as you descend outwards. There 
is a ford on each side of Zakeir across the Taptee, both of them 
commanded by tbe fort j and the approach on the northern side being 
cut off by one of those rugged and deep nullahs, formed also by the 
waters of the river, renders the situation of Zakeir capable of great 
resistance. There are, however, many good approaches to it in the 
windings of the smaller cavities and ravines, whence our rousqoetry 
that day kept up an ineffectual fire at the enemy, who, screened be- 
hind their battlements, and firing from loop-holes, caused a much 
smarter loss on our side, having woonded a great number of our men, 
with four officers, rnd killed two or three Seapoys. Our six-pounders 
were posted on a rising ground nearly opposite the outer gate, at 
which tbey fired for the greater part of the day with scarce any effect, 
the shot either passing through tbe gates, or burying themselves in the 
mud of tbe walls on its flanks. The enemy, on their part, continued 
to serve their only gun on the south turret of the fort without doing 
os much injury j but the Arabs, with their matchlocks, had made 
aome excellent shots, and towards mid-day, amongst others, had 
brought down a Quarter- master Serjeant of the Honourable Artillerr 
oot tar from the place where Sir Thomas Hislop was standing. His 
Excellency was quite indignant at this presumption of a handful of 
i opposing his army, and be became exceedingly angry when be 
tbe above serjeant killed ; and turning round, he addressed his 
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plain B. near him. and said, ' Now what doe» 
i>e done with ?' To which that officer replied, 
I, Sir.' The firing on both sides was now con- 
le of the day. In the mean time the flank cotn- 
d M. E. R. had been ordered down in the early 
r command of Major Gordon, of the former 
is a storming party. There was however, no 
cted, nor was there much hope of one being 
Minders, as, independent of their unfitness for 
/ere not twenty more shot in the camp. To- 
wards the evening the enemy seemed to have reflected more seriously 
upon their condition, and had, accordingly, at about five p. m. hoisted 
a white flag from the fort for cow], or a parley. 

" This signal was observed and attended to by os, and some of the 
pioneers, under its protection, emerged from the ravines, and pro- 
reeded directly up to the outward gate, the enemy, even on this hasty 
approach, not offering the least violence, or firing at them ; and the 
pioneers immediately set to work at opening the gate, but finding 
that strongly barred, tbey effected a small opening to its right, and 
introducing a few men, tbe gate itself was shortly after thrown open 
to the whole body, the Bag of truce still flying, and some of the 
Arabs shewing themselves on tbe walls. The party under Major 
Gordon was now moved up, we may suppose wilh a view of taking 
possession of the fort, and was halted outride the third gate. The 
'head of the pioneers, with a number of idlers, and people who had 
no business there, had now reached the inner gate of all, the wicket 
of which having been opened, the Killedar, with ten or eleven atten- 
dants, came out, and delivered himself as a prisoner to one of tbe 
pioneer officers ; and shortly after meeting with tbe adjutant-general, 
be spoke to him, saying, ' Whatever faults have been committed, I 
am the- guilty person, but let the garrison understand what terms 
they are to have.' Major Gordon, with tbe head of bis party, with 
the Hon. Lieutenant Colonel Murray, now moved on, and six or 
seven of them entered tbe wicket without the least opposition, a few 
Arabs standing in front of the gate, others on the wall, and in other 
parts of the fort, moving about in a careless manner. Lieutenant 
Colonel M. and Major G. and Captain M'Gregor, of tbe Royal Scots', 
being inside, a word of command from a staff officer of distinction, 
outside the gate, was given to disarm the Arabs, and the same expres- 
sion being repeated once or twice in a vehement manner, the Hon. 
Colonel M. held out bis hand to an Arab, signifying that he demanded 
vhich the Arab observing, he drew off, beckoning that 
leliver up his matchlock. On this Lieutenant Colonel 
d to ihe+iilt of his sword, as if to alarm the Arabi 
f the Royal Scots behind forcibly seizing tbe match- 
of the Arabs, these, with one voice, exclaimed aloud, 
ngoage, ' their hononr and their faith,' and drawing 
instantly set upon as many of those inside as they could 
ra five were killed, and Lieutenant Colonel M. # dread- 
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htoj wounded, was jast saved, having been dragged away from with* 
cot tbe g a t e w ay . Tbe bead of the party outside now fell back ttt 
some confusion, bat tbe wicket still remaining open, and all opposi* 
riao baring ceased, tbey again advanced, and entering tbe fort, com* 
amced a general slaughter of every owe tbey mat with* only two 
out of about a hundred and eighty people having escaped, Amongst 
oarkilted were Major Gordon and Captain M'Gregor, of the Royal 
Scott, with three men of that corps. Some of the Arabs, observing 
this attack, collected together oo one of the towers, and made a short, 
but feeble resistance, whilst a few in despair threw themselves into 
tbe river, by which tbey were dashed to pieces. These particulars 
being reported to bis Excellency, he now ordered tbe Killedar to be 
taken inside and banged." 

The author blames this procedure ; states that " tbe general 
impression through the British camp was, that we had acted 
treacherously on this occasion ;" that it " branded our name 
with an idea of barbarity and injustice, that, in that quarter 
of India, will not be easily effaced or forgotten ;" and that, 
although " Sir Thomas His lop's well-known humanity and 
moderation may acquit him of a wanton or premeditated shed- 
ding of blood, still, in the affair of Zakeir, his name, as the 
chief commander, must remain attached to it, and surely not 
under the most flattering colours." 

We have observed a tendency in this officer to blame his 
superiors, and to detract from the merit of those who had 
the direction of the various movements of the army. One or 
two instances must have struck the reader in the extracts which 
we have made. In the manoeuvres at the battle of Mabaipore 
he also points out faults whjyh, probably, he would not have 
been able to amend. His account of tbe affair at Zakeir is 
so completely at variance with the official documents commu- 
nicated to Parliament on the subject, that we cannot conceive 
the atrthor has here sinned through ignorance. It is only jus- 
tice to Sir Thomas Hislop to insert a correct abstract of those 
documents which were transmitted to England relative to tbe 
surrender of Zakeir, and the execution of the Killedar, in 
compliance with a specific request from the government at 
home, made on account of what passed in the House of Com- 
mon* in March, 1819, when a vote of thanks to tbe Indian 
army was proposed. The particular vote which applied to Sit 
Thomas Hislop was accompanied with a reservation of any 
opinion on this point, till further information was obtained; 
The required information was communicated to the House of 
Commons, in May last, by Mr. Canning. 

The first of these documents was the copy of a minute 
made by the Marquis of Hastings, and dated July 7j 18191 
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Id this minute, at the same time tliat he stated his having 
written to Sir Thomas Hislop to obtain further information on 
the subject, he gave his own opinion of tlie transaction in the 
following words : " It appeared to me, that the Killedar was 
thoroughly apprised of his situation— first by the promulgation 
<jf the article of the treaty, assigning the territory to the Honour- 
able Company ; and secondly, by the special order of Holkur 
for the surrender of the fortress ; notwithstanding which he 
forced Sir Thomas Hislop to the risk of carrying the place by 
Storm." 

The next document is a dispatch from Sir Thomas Hislop, 
detailing the circumstances attendant upon the capture of Za- 
keir. It appears the fort, and the whole territory of Candeish, 
in which it is situated, were, by the recent treaty, surrendered 
by Rolkar to the Company ; that the Killedar was apprised of 
it, as stated by the Marquis of Hastings ; and that in persist- 
ing to bold the fortress, he was in a state of rebellion to his 
sovereign, because Holkar was at peace with us, and had com- 
manded him to obey it. He committed hostilities without any 
commission from his sovereign, and was a public marauder ; 
and the consequences he entailed upon himself were similar 
to those to which a pirate would be exposed. " The Killedar 
was acting altogether independently of Holkar, whom he 
would not recognize, and was pursuing his own schemes." 
", He had entered the fort for that express purpose only fifteen 
days before it was taken, with all the artificers he could collect, 
at a time when it was generally known in the town of Zakeir, 
that Holkar had made peace with the British, and had, by 
treaty, ceded that fort; and I will submit (continues Sir Tho- 
mas Hislop) that, as the inhabitants acted on this information, 
it cannot be supposed that the Killedar was ignorant of it. 
When our troops advanced, however, notwithstanding this 
kuowledge, and notwithstanding Sir Thomas had apprised him 
by a formal messenger of the change in sovereignty, the Kille- 
dar fired upon our troops, and avowed his determination to 
stand an assault. The assault was accordingly made, and the 
gate carried. u In the heat of this operation he fell into our 
possession, when he was fully aware his life had been forfeited, 
and when no expectation whatever was held out to him that it 
would be spared." After he had abandoned his Arab soldiers, 
they butchered some British officers, who had entered the fort 
in expectation of its having surrendered. These were the 
circumstances of the capture of the fort and its commander; 
and the consequences to the Killedar are justified by the fact 
of its being known that a confederacy existed amongst a num- 
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berof Holkar's commanders io Candeish, for the purpose of 
resisting by force the surrender of the fortresses into the. hands 
of the British, although Sir Thomas Hislop held HoJkar , » 
written orders, commanding their surrender, and the rebels 
had no secret orders to justify their conduct. Besides, the 
deaths of so many brave men, caused by the Killedar's illegal 
resistance, called for some atonement ; and it was the avicurrent 
opinion of the officers with whom Sir Thomas Hislop consulted, 
that bis execution was necessary. And the consequences 
proved that the best effects resulted from the determined con- 
duct of the British commander. 

" The confederacy of opposition to our lawful occupation of the 
Caodeifh was dissolved ; the several KUledars, till now in resistance, 
yielded to Holkar's order, and in obedience to it delivered up the for- 
midable forts in their possession ; the Peishwa betook himself to 
flight ; Ram Deen disappeared, and not another Itfe was lost in the 
assumption of the cessions of Holkar ; whereas, bad not an example 
been made at the critical juncture it was, incalculable bloodshed 
would inevitably have ensued." 

Sir Thomas Hislop's account was corroborated by the reports 
of lieutenant-Colonel Blackey, Quarter Master General of 
the army; Captain Briggs, the political agent of the Governor 
General at the quarters of Sir Thomas Hislop in Candeish, 
Lieutenant Colonel Conway, the Adjutant General of the 
army, and Lieutenant Colonel M'Gregor Murray, the Deputy 
Adjutant General, who accompanied the storming party, and 
nearly lost his life from the treachery of the Killedar and the 
garrison. 

We have now laid before our readers the two accounts ; and 
we have no hesitation in saying that we think much more credit 
is doe to the official details given by brave and intelligent offi- 
cers, than to the anonymous narrative of a person who could 
have no reason for concealing his name, had he been conscious 
of being actuated by fair and honourable motives. That our 
author is not actuated by such we fear to be the case ; and he 
lets no opportunity slip of expressing his opinion. At p. 
17^ he again recurs to the affair at Zakeir, and says, 

" The poblic approval of the affair at Zakeir by Marquis Has- 
tings, wbicb had now been promulgated through the Madras army, 
filled certain gentlemen with a glee and exultation of spirits unknown 
to them in the ordinary gladness of the heart, and gave, we are sorry 
to say, a public stamp to similar outrages on like occasions j but we 
must suppose that the Marquis himself judged merely on the abstract 
report of that lamentable business, and on the grounds of the perfidy 
and treachery attached to the Arabs." 
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The narrative of military operations is continued to the close 
of the campaign* And we must conclude our extracts with 
the author's opinion of the result of the warfare in which we 
had been engaged. 

" By the wise measures of the Marquis of Hastings (he proceeds 
to say) the Mabratta confederacy may now be considered as effectually 
broken, and the Pindarree system unrooted, even to the destruction 
of their last remaining, aod one of their principal chiefs, Chietoo, 
who had been, in the month of February, so completely chased down 
by Sir John Malcolm, and driven from every habitable abode, that, 
compelled to seek shelter in the jungle, he there fell a sacrifice to a 
royal tiger. There was oot now a single enemy or Pindarree left, or 
to be heard of, against the British authority. Budjee Row had been 
conveyed to Cawnpore j Holkar placed under a British resident at his 
capital ; Ameer Khan and Scindeah were both completely humbled, 
and Appsr Sahib, the Rajah of Nagpore, a fugitive from his country, 
and abandoned by his troops and followers. The Rajpoot states, in 
the language of the Marquis of Hastings, ' have been delivered from 
an oppression more systematic, more uuremittiog, more brutal, than 
perhaps ever before trampled on humanity. Security and comfort 
established where nothing but terror and misery before existed. Nor 
is this within a narrow sphere. It is a proud phrase to use, but it is 
a true one, that we have bestowed blessings upon millions.' " 

Happy would it be were such always the attendants on a 
state of warfare ; well for the prosperity and comfort of the 
world, were all wars accompanied with such benefits. In India 
we believe we may say that the effects of the late contest have 
been beneficial 5 and that they have been so, it is justly due to 
the Marquis of Hastings to say,, that it is owing to his excellent 
system of government, which is so well adapted to the country 
over which he presides. t€ The native princes, released from 
their turbulent and licentious armies, may now rule over their 
people as rational sovereigns." " The people, now no longer 
domineered over by thousands of petty tyrants, and oppressed 
and plundered by their own refractory and audacious brethren, 
can find protection in every corner of Hindostao, and can find 
that protection guaranteed and carefully watched by the British 
government." Long may they enjoy those blessings, and 
long may the angel of peace spread his healing wings over 
the country. 

Before we dismiss this work, we would remark, that if this 
author's authority is at all to be relied on, there are some 
tilings connected with the army that call aloud for reformation. 
Perhaps two of the most glaring evils are the number of fol- 
lowers who attend the motions of the camp, and the conduct 
of the irregular troops which are attached to the regular army. 
With respect to the former it is observed, that 
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" The numerous bords of camp followers with our armies spread 
far and wide over the country, and devastated every field or village 
they came to." *• These rascals, arming themselves with old muskets* 
swords, &c. form into bodies of ten or twenty, and released from all 
restraint, dash away from oar camp from ten to twenty miles, and 
seising horses, cows, &c. tbey drive them along the rear of the line of 
march, until they have escaped all suspicion, when tbey send in their 
booty to the bazaars, and procuring the cattle themselves at so cheap a 
rate, they dispose of them at a corresponding reduction to our bazaar 
men, who also, of course, find too near an interest in collusion, to 
bring the offender! to justice ; and consequently these vagabonds 
continue with impunity in these practices, frequently adding murder 
to them when tbey are at all opposed." 

It is asserted, (p. 131) that the number of these followers 
accompanying the armies of Sir Thomas Hislop and Sir John; 
Malcolm fell little short, at ooe period, of two hundred thou- 
sand, when the number of troops, was not more than eight 
thousand altogether. If this statement be correct, surely 
some remedy ought tq be applied to the evil in the event of 
a future war. Such a horde of marauders must do incalculably 
more mischief than any conceivable number of regular 
troops, and it is impossible but that they will engender a bad 
spirit towards us in the inhabitants of the country through 
which oar troops have to pass. 

The irregular troops consist chiefly of horse ; and they are 
guilty of scarcely less excesses than the undisciplined marau- 
ders above noticed. "They never neglect securing at pleasure; 
whatever may be useful to themselves or horses ; and they 
may be constantly observed, on coming to the ground, with 
bundles of straw, choolum, &c. for which they seldom or ever 
pay, and whenever they do pay, it is by throwing the villager a 
mere apology." " They start from their encampment in the 
coarse of the day in tens or so, and as distance is nothing to 
them, they will move off ten or fifteen miles, and are sure to 
retqrn loaded in the evening with the richest produce, of the 
country." It will be to our advantage at all times to have as 
few of these predatory bands attached to our armies as pos- 
sible. 

The author has no opinion of a dative, force, except com- 
manded by British officers. We must, however, say, that 
many native commanders have evinced a bravery and intrepi- 
dity, which would reflect credit upon an European veteran. 
In fact, the native force of India now forms an essential part of 
its means of defence, and we do not think it would be by any 
means prudent to slight or undervalue it* 
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Sakation by Grace. A Sermon preached at the Visitation of 
the Archdeacon of Middlesex, at Dunmow, on Thursday, June 
10th, 1819. By the Rev. Henry Budd, M. A. Chaplain of 
Bridewell Hospital, Minister of Bridewell Precinct, and 
Rector of White Roothiog, Essex. 8vo. Pp. 95. Riving- 
toas. 1820. 

A Letter to tlie Rev. Henry Budd, At. A. Rector of White 
Roothing, $c. $c. in answer to his Sermon entitled, " Salvation 
by Grace." By the Rev. W. H. Rowlatt, M. A. Reader at 
. the Temple. 8vo. Pp. 54. Rivingtons. 1820. 

I«r fa with much disgust that we are again and again obliged to 
retain to the calvinistic controversy; but when pamphlets oa. 
any subject ere sedulously thrust on the public, we must per- 
form our duty, and review them. The first of these now 
before us is a sermon preached at the Archdeacon's visitation 
at Dunmow, in June last ; the other contains remarks on that 
sfcrftMH*. The sermon* itself commences in rather an ostenta- 
tfous manner, in direct contradiction to Horace's advice- 
Nee sic incipiea at script or cyclical olim 
Fortunam Priami cantabo et nobile Bellum. 

However, we suppose Mr. Budd intended to be eloquently 
impressive, and every man must use his tools in his own way* 
The senboti itself is a laboured justification of Calvinism, usiils* 
the same texts and arguments which have been used a thou** 
sand times before. Of course St. Paul's Epistle to the Ro- 
ffaans furnishes texts and half texts without end, which, if taken 
in the sense of the context) would appear as little connected 
With the point in question, as with the time of the destruction 
of Jerusalem. St. Paul, in this epistle, (as has been invinci- 
bly proved by Bishop Bull, with whom, by the bye, our In armed 
calvmists seem particularly careful to have no acquaintance) 
refers, not to the errors and objections of christians, respecting 
the christian dispensation, but to the errors and objections of. 
philosophic heathens and pharisaicai Jews. These deemed 
Christianity unnecessary on different grounds. The heathens* 
thought that moral virtue might sufficiently reconcile nan to 
God. The Jews expected the same benefit from the law of 
Moses. As these had most to say for themselves, St. Paul 
pays more particular attention to their oase« Besides, if then 
Jew who added moral virtue to the Mosaic law, came short of - 
the glory of God, & fortiori would the heathen. To convince 
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the Jew, St. Pant proms that the christian faith preceded the 
institution of the very first rite of the Mosaic covenant, and 
that this dispensation was only a temporary expedient to answer 
a particular purpose. The same line of argument is pursued 
ia the Epistle to the Hebrews, where the apostle again shews 
from the priesthood of Melchisedek the priority of Christianity. 
The outlines of this dispensation are next traced out, and that 
admission into it is granted alike to the Jew and the Gentile 
as a matter of favour, (grace) not merit. This is instanced in 
Abraham, who, because he believed God, and therefore obeyed 
him, was justified, that is, reconciled, to God, and rescued 
from that state of hostility unto God, in which he was born as 
a son of Adam. Thus, in the third chapter St. Paul proves 
that aH men are fallen creatures, guilty of many actual crimes, 
and therefore not able to vindicate themselves (or boast) before 
God. In the beginning of the fourth, he applies this reason-* 
iag to Abraham in particular. These verses are understood by 
few. They form an inverted syllogism. The question in the 
fiist verse is only a usual mode with the apostle of giving • 
strong negative, and there is in the second a Greek ellipse not 
understood . by English readers. The sense of the passage 
regularly drawn up runs thus : 

If Abraham were justified by works, he hath whereof to 
glory. 

But it has been already shewn that no wan can glory bafdro 
GodL 

Therefore Abraham our father has found nothing as pertain- 
ing the flesh. 
For what saith the scripture ? Abraham believed God, &cu 
The apostle goes on to shew that Abraham's reconciliation 
was not on account of his prior merits ; and in the s ubsequ e n t 
chapters the Mosaic law is shewn to be dead, the Gentiles ad-* 
milted into the church without circumcision, and the Jewish 
nation rejected for a season. The whole of this discussion 
relates, not to: individuals, much less to private christians, sneb 
as we ate, but entirely to general or national questions. Id 
the twelfth chapter the first rules for private practice are to be 
found. No one can doubt this foot, who will take the tronWc 
of reading the epistle without the distinction of chapter and 
verse, and of reducing it to a regular argument by leaviog out 
the parentheses. These cause, the chief difficulty in compre- 
hending the writings of this apostle. An idea strikes him* off 
he goes in pursuit thereof, and sometimes never returns to the 
original subject. Thus in 1 Cor. chap. xv. (and this is cited 
became there is no dispute on these verses,) St Paul flies from 
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the subject in the twentieth Terse, and suddenly returns to it 
again ia the twenty-ninth ; and thu£ having broken the, string 
c|f his argument, the baptizingfor the dead has become unintel- 
ligible. Yet unfortunately nothing wilt serve our evapgelical 
preachers and readers, but this epistle must be the storehouse 
of their divinity. The plain words of the gospel are neglected, 
the evident junction of faith, repentance, and obedience, is 
passed over for the mystic terms and impracticable system of 
election, assurance, and indefectible grace. Besides, owing, 
perhaps, to the difficulty of the subject, this epistle is faultily 
translated in , several passages, and for want of the ellipses 
being supplied, from some no sense can be elicited by the mere 
English reader. Nay, there is a passage which, merely by the 
false construction of a particle, would assure us that God gave, 
the law for the blessed purpose of making men sinners, as if 
they were not prone enough to that of themqelvQg. Ch. v. 
ver. 20. Moreover the law entered that the offence might abound} •'. 
Here JW, translated that, signifies when, a signification very 
common in the New Testament, and not unknown to profane, 
authors. In the Plutus of Aristophanes it occurs in the sense. 
of where, Ilarf** y*( tin zr&c J*' &* wfoZlnj tk tv. That is 
a man's country whbkb he is successful As also in Sophocles 
and Herodotus. Observe how beautiful the passage now be* 
comes, and how worthy of a good being. And the law- was 
introduced when offence abounded, that where sin abounded graos 
might much more abound. ■• 

Let not our readers suppose that we have wandered from our 
subject. This misconception of St. Paul's meaning is fhe 
main stay of the calvinistic system ; so that if a pen be drawn 
through Mr. Budd's misapplied texts, his sermon would become 
a mere skeleton, through which every wind might whistle. Th* 
abolition of the Jewish dispensation, and the admission of the 
Gentiles into covenant with God, however familiar they are to 
us, as almost self-evident truths, were, in the days of St. Pirai, 
stones of stumbling and rocks of oflejice, not to the Jews only* 
but even to the Gentiles. To remove them was his particttkt* 
mission, and he often speaks of it as the great mystery hidden 
from the fathers, and then first revealed. Perhaps it may give 
some idea of the difficulty that mystery bad to encounter in 
those days, when we add Chrysostom's complaint, even in his 
day, of christians still observing Jewish rites ! Dismissing* then^ 
as inapplicable to any of the disputes now existing among 
christians, the first eleven chapters of the epistle to the Romans, 
which we could prove at greater length, but it must be obvious 
to every unprejudiced mind. We must next refer to some 
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pseolirfrifies fn Mr. BucM's sermon, or rather publication, far 
we shall remark on some of his notes. There is, strange to 
sky, an obvious impression on the preacher's own mind that he 
i* advocating an indefensible cause. This appears from his 
diKgetftfy passing over a necessary consequence which still is 
always popping itself up to every reflecting mind as we read. 
Fo* instance, p. 13. 

" Here then Kes helpless man, not merely ' tied and bound with 
the chain of bis sins,' but born in sin and the child of wrath; not 
fallen into the helplessness of spiritual infancy, but sunk into the 
morbid incapacity of spiritual death, ' dead in trespasses and sins;* 
' oflrii own nature inclined to evil ;' his flesh * lusting always con- 
trary tb the Spirit, and deserving God's wrath and damnation.' If this 
representation of man by nature be just, how can lie be saved, my 
beloved Brethren in Christ, but by grace ? what can suit a creature 
sotirilen, so helpless, so lost, but mercy, mere mercy, free favour, 
atoattrte grace, pardon irrespective of merit, forgiveness simple and 
complete ? no requisition of an all-perfect law can suit man ; it can 
bat drive bim to despair ; the more perfect the commandment, the 
more galling ft is to our unholy nature incapable of obeying it : man 
then most be saved by grace alone, ' blotting out as a thick cloud his 
transgressions and as a cloud bis sins ;' and thus we find that mercy 
ted misery are correlative terms : if God is to shew mercy, misery is 
Ac subject on which it most be exercised* and if misery is to be 
refieved, mercy is the attribute which is suited lb relieve it : salvation 
mast either be of works or of grace, ' but if it be of works, then it 
is no more grace ; and if by grace, then it is no more of works j other* 
wise grace is no more grace •,' but ' by grace are ye saved/ and as 
every soul of man, must come as a trembling sinner before God with 
the cry, ' what must I do to be saved ?' so the same answer of grace 
most be given to all 5 * Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and thou 
shalt be saved :' from first to last it is grace that saves, * looking unto 
Jesus the author and finisher of our faith.*' 

The cooseqneuce is this. If all men are spiritually dead, as 
the bosHes in yon ©hurch-yard are naturally dead, then the first 
csitt- bo more hear the gospel than the latter the voice of man, 
sjsjd those must be roused from their state of death by an inter- 
ference as miraculous as the resurrection of Lazarus from his 
grave. Now this Reduction stands an acknowledged truth by 
calvinists in general, but they diligently keep it out of sight, 
Jjf they sure forced to notice it, their equivocations become asto- 
Dishing, But can puch a system come from God ? Is that an 
Dpsy.yojce which leaves four- fifths of christians to the moat 
stfkms mockery in this world, and inevitable, but eternal nai- 
lery in the «&t« If the spiritually dead can make .no more 
eQof* than the naturally dead, can they be accountable for 

Jfe. 2/4, Vol. 60, March, 1821. D 
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remaining so ? Are they in a state of trial ? Car> they turn 
themselves and live ? as God requires. If transubstantiation 
is rejected because it is an absurdity, how can this opinion be 
retained, which, if we appeal to reason in this case, as in the; 
other, imputes to the Almighty a mode of treatment towards 
his creatures the very reverse of his own express declarations ? 
So impious, so absurd, that the mind is reluctant to describe it 
in its proper terms ? 

< Mr. Budd secretly feels all this, and we have him here wrig- 
gling like a worm on a hook. 

"It baa been again and again asserted by ardent controversialists, 
that if we hold the doctrine of predestination to life, we must neces- 
sarily Lold the doctrine of reprobation also. Happily for ns our 
reformers were not men of this mode of thinking. Their wise and 
liberal policy did not enforce the apprehended consequences of doc* 
trines as articles of faith, nor did they shrink from insisting on certaia 
truths as articles of faith, because certain consequences were appre* 
bended to flow from them. Hence in the seventeenth article tbey have 
laid down in minute detail the doctrine of predestination to life, or 
election by grace, and have broadly and unequivocally insisted on it as 
a necessary article of faith to be subscribed by the ministers of oar 
Church : while they have only adverted to the doctrine of reprobation 
by a distant allusion. ' The sentence of God's predestination' in the 
second clause of the article, must be something very different from the 
* predestination to life* mentioned in the first. In the first, it is pre- 
destination to eternal life, ' the everlasting purpose of God 1 electing a 
soul to eternal bliss 4 before the foundations of the world were laid / 
in the second, it is ' the sentence of God's predestination,' or repro- 
bation, for what is a ' sentence' but the expression of condemnation I 
and as we never speak of condemnation to eternal life, it roust mean 
condemnation to eternal death, or reprobation : here the doctrine is 
adverted to by way of caution, but is very far from being insisted on 
as ao article of faith. While ' predestination to life' is explicitly 
enforced as * the everlasting purpose of God, whereby (before the 
foundations of the world were laid) he bath constantly decreed by bis 
counsel, secret to us, to deliver from curse and damnation those whom 
be hath chosen in Christ out of mankind, and to bring them by Christ 
lo everlasting salvation as vessels made to honor :' and ail its blessed 
fruits are enumerated. r "Predestination to life' seems to be insisted 
on as a necessary article of truth j while ' the sentence of God's pre* 
destination / or reprobation, seems to be left to the decision of every 
man's private judgment. The article guards against the abuse of the 
doctrine, but it expresses no opinion upon it ; it neither explicitly ap* 
proves nor condemns it I conceive therefore that as to my private 
sentiments on the doctrine of reprobation, the article leaves me at 
large : while it expressly enjoins my belief of the doctrine of God's 
' predestination to life :* freeing, me from all charge of supposed in* 
consistency, apprehended consequences, or presumed inconveniences 
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wfctcb* in the opinion of some, may remit from holding the one doc* 
ttjae without the other. And surely this it the coarse which both 
wisdom and charity would suggest to a Church desirous of throwing 
open her doors to the most comprehensive subscription that could con- 
sist with the preservation of what she deemed the fundamental articles 
of truth : and that on a subject which, perhaps of all others, has moat 
divided the sentiment* even of the wisest and best of mankind. 

* I am aware tisat Bishop Burnet in his exposition of this article 
says, r Nor does the article make any mention of reprobation, no, not 
in a bint : no definition is made concerning it.' Certainly ' no defini- 
tion is made concerning it/ as it is of election in the article ; but ia 
there no hint of it ? what then is the meaning of the expression, ' the 
sentence of God's Predestination Y if this be not a hint of Reprobation, 
let it be shewn to what it does hint. There is no security for attaining 
•the plain and full meaning* of the article but by considering 'the 
literal and grammatical sense' of its words." 

With respect to the " literal and grammatical sense" of this 
seventeenth article, we refer the reader to Winchester's unan- 
swered exposition of it. We shall only hint that the persona 
therein spoken of are not chosen out of the church or chris- 
tian society, but out of mankind, and of them, as a body com- 
posing its visible church, those expressions are literally, but 
not individually true. Similar passages, true if applied to the 
body generally, but not applicable to individuals of that body, 
may be found in various parts of scripture. The twenty-eighth 
verse of the eleventh chapter of Romans, if duly considered, 
would satisfy any one with what latitude these expressions of 
election, and beloved, and enemies, are used by the inspired 
writers. As to the Gospel enemies, when compared with you, 
but as to election, beloved in respect qf their fathers. For the 
gifts and calling of God are witlwut repentance.* 

But what we would call particular attention to is the miser- 
able attempt to escape from the opprobrium of reprobation, 
^ • t i , i i ■ ■ mm ' ■ — ■ • ■ ■ ■ ■* — ' ' — * ■ ^ 

* This verse, which we have incidentally cited, so proves what we 
have before advanced, that we cannot but notice it. Is it not clear 
that the whole foregoing discourse, of which this chapter is the sum- 
ming up, relates to nations and not to individuals ? and bow is the 

calling of God without repentance. ? why, that after 1800 .years of 
rejection Israel shall agara become an holy nation. Yet this very pas- 
sage Sa continually quoted in proof of final perseverance. The whole 
Cslvsnistic system is refuted by these verses. The calling is indeed 
wHfcoot repentance, but it is the call, of Abraham, and the promise 
datttfe tn bins and his seed after him, which as it was not abrogated by 
the Bsjbylonitb captivity, so neither is it forgotten in the present dis- 
fersioB). Individuals are to make their own calling and election sure 
ioitarand trembling. 

D2 
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<* Freeing me from all charge of supposed inconsistency/* &c. 
Can any thing be more perfectly illogical and ridiculous ? Bfn' 
Budd starts up solemnly to admonish his brethren of the clergy 
tp preach Calvinism as the only true system of divinity* The 
majority of his brethren object to it, saying that its conse- 
quences are inconsistent with some of the best understood, 
attributes of the Deity? What says the orator in reply ? 
Oh, you must not charge me with consequences ! But if teste 
of scripture may be taken separately by themselves, and mad* 
lot interpreted according to the sense of ttafc 
ies of right reason, what absurdities may not 
cripture ? Nay, what absurdities haoc not 
uced and practised by this very mode ? In- 
B. seems to hint that reason should be laid 
ct, because it proudly denies the truth of 
Sow let us reflect a little on this question, 
reason to matters of revelation. We hesi- 
ifter frequent and mature deliberation, that 
iry to reason can be revealed, 
tually revealed by the Supreme Being must 
er is true must be comprehensible by some 
ipotent Creator, himself the God of truth, 
he reason of man capable of comprehending 
But he has given man a reason directly 
opinions. Therefore those opinions cannot 
come from the same source as reason itself. If this deduc- 
tion be not an established axiom, all argument drawn from the 
internal evidence of religion becomes a mere nullity.' Thus 
let Mr. Budd consider the process he would follow in con- 
vincing an atheist, He would first endeavour to prove ttaq 
existence of a God, that is, of a Supreme Being, infinite in 
justice, mercy, and goodness. If these three attributes be 
not understood Fn the usual sense of the words, his disciple 
would properly charge him with deceit. But when he comes 
to explain the christian dispensation, he imputes to this Su- 
preme Being such conduct towards his creatures as would be 
deemed ju a father towards his children injustice of the moat 
reprehensible kind. His disciple would no doubt turn with 
-disgust from such contradictory doctrine, and say, witji the 
•same propriety as it was applied to transubstantiatioo, If this 
'be the case, Sit anima mea cam plulosophis. No r reason is. the 
only foundation on which the glorious fabric of revelation' can 
"be erected. From reasonable creatures alone caa the Almighty 
deceive praise. Were we, indeed, as described in p. 19, ot* 
prayers and our praise could be no more satisfactory,- tfcfey 
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e*tU ht no mor* the eflbsieos of a willing bfcart, than Ac 
*Mt*sof an organ, bath the remit of mechanism, both of them- 
selves helpless and tied up wkh a chain, lying incapacitated 
m*3 their aaaker sets them in motion. We well know the 
eiokmatioos and texts with which a calvinist would load these 
epsomis; bat we would request them to consider- this feet. 
In the -Goaoels and the Acta, as well at in the other parts qf 
the Old and New Testaments, are to he foand many passages 
mfaieh straggly prove man to be a "free agent, at least aHe to 
resist the grace of God. In direct opposition to this doctrine 
is one deduced from certain passages of St. Paul's epistles, 
whk^if referred, as abore explained, to the case of the Jews 
and the Gentiles, become opposed no longer. Now the texts 
in the gospeb can be applied individually only. Therefore 
the latter mast be applied nationally, the contrary being ab- 
annL 

So much has been lately published concerning the opinions 
of ear reformers. on these points, and their anti-calvinism has 
been so indubitably proved within the last two years by the dia- 
o pve ri c s of Dr. Lawrence and Mr. Todd, that Mr. Budd reck- 
oned largely on the ignorance of his clerical brethren to sup- 
pose he could persuade them that Calvin was in the least their 
guide and adviser in the reformation. But what shall we* say 
it the attempt to represent Bishop Latimer as a calvinist ) 
-He who has declared that our Lord shed his blood as much for 
Esau as Peter) We are lotbe to stigmatise such conduct with its 
proper epithets. By such unworthy tricks a false system must 
necessarily be supported. However, respecting the language 
of our reformers, and of our homilies, one thing must be ob- 
served, that they must be understood as referring to the con- 
tests then existing between the Papists and the Protestant*, 
lust as we have before observed respecting the epistles of St. 
Pnrf. They must be understood as applying to the contro- 
versies then carried on respecting Christianity with Jews and 
Heathens, so here we must recollect what opinions among 
christians our reformers had to oppose. We will give an in* 
stance of this in a passage of the homilies referred to by Mr. 
Budd himself, and point out his perverse application thereof. 

" Let us know our own workt of what imperfection they be, and 
then we shall not stand foolishly and arrogantly in our own conceits j 
nor challenge any part of justification by our merits or works" 

This is taken f mm the second part of the second homily, -and 
the hat words areput in italics, as if they "bore on any modern 
e mttf oressy. amaog sahtiBchmeo. Now it is efficiently mil 
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known that these expressions, and others of the same ten Aemf 9 
were inserted in opposition to the doctrine of meritorious 
works, and works of supererogation, at that thne generally 
upheld and taught by the Papists. They are, indeed, abstract- 
edly true, but we have none, in the church at least, who now 
pretend to justification on account of their merits or works, 
although many believe and teach that the faithful shall ix? re- 
warded according to their works, or, in the words of the second 
part of the homily on faith, It (faith) maketh the work of one 
man more acceptable to God than of another. 

In short, the calvinistic system is built on the prescience 
of the Deity, and on his secret decrees. Of the latter, tie won 
ttppareittibus et nan exisitentibus eadem est ratio. We therefore 
deny their existence. Secret thing* belong to the Lord our 
God. To us belong those things which are revealed, that is, 
made plain and intelligible. The divine prescience is an incom*- 
municable and incomprehensible attribute, and therefore utterly 
unfit to become the foundation of a religious system. It is 
dangerous to contemplate, for if contemplated, the mind must 
necessarily adopt all the consequences which flow therefrom* 
It is impracticable, as daily experience proves, for those who 
refer to it as the support of their system seem most of all 
men to disregard it in their conduct. It is irreconcileable with 
the responsibility of man at the day of judgment. Under 
these circumstances, what is a christian's safety ? The ques- 
tion is momentous, but the reply is clear. In deep humility 
let us adore, as the self-existence, so the prescience of the 
Gkbat Creator ; but iq action let us regard ourselves as free 
•agents, liable to give an account hereafter, not only for deeds 
but words, since every idle word that men shall speak, tltey shall 
.gke account thereof in the day of judgment. Matt. xii. 36. 
.And therefore let us endeavour to make the best use of all the 
blessing and graces granted to us. Then, if Calvinism be true, 
or be false, we shall have gone right. If it be true, we have 
acted from necessity of course. If it be nut, we have endea- 
voured to obey God. indeed, there appears something very 
.paradoxical in Mr. Budd, and others of his persuasion. Mr. 
B. mounts the pulpit to assure his learned brethren that all 
men are spiritually dead, that grace will in due time pick out 
one here, another there ; that no man, by any exertion, can has- 
ten that time, or put himself in the way of that selection, and 
therefore they, as ministers of this dispensation, ought to take 
infinite pains to attempt that which cannot foe done ! 

But it is argued that, as meat and drink are necessary lor na- 
tural life, so preaching and prayer for spiritual. The analogy 
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ttafcea against the calvinis tie system. As meat and drink are 
tbe conditions of our natural life, so are preaching, prayer, and 
other religious acts, the conditions of our spiritual life y and 
that our election depends on conditions must therefore follow. 
We have not space to notice the declamatory recommendation 
of these doctrines as beautiful and consolatory, which their 
great patron allowed to be horrid and terrific j we must reserve 
some little apace for Mr. Rowlatt's remarks. 

It appears, from p. 40, that some years ago Mr. Budd kindly 
andertook the impossible task of hastening the. hour of Mr. 
Rovlatt's election. Mr. R. therefore was glad to have an op- 
portunity of learning, from Mr. B.'s sermon, what his opinions 
were, and of meditating upon them quietly at home. But hav- 
ing no inclination to sacrifice his reason to the eloquence of 
Mr. B., he has published this answer to that sermon. Now 
there is one circumstance which may serve to recommend this 
answer to general readers, which is this— that it does not go 
into the depths of theology, but is rather such an answer as 
might be written and understood by a well-educated layman. 
We shall give some extracts to shew how the dogmas of Calvin 
appear to an unprejudiced christian. 

" But although you ascribe salvation to grace and faith merely, 
both of which you contend to be the gift of God, still you make some 
admissions which appear to me to be inconsistent with your own pro- 
position. At one time you say, ' doubtless a conformity to Christ is 
tbe constant aim of tbe believer $ he loves bis purity, and endeavours 
to purify himself even as Christ is pure.' And again, r nor can he 
effectually honour his Saviour by accepting him as a sacrifice for sin ;' 
unless he accept him also as ' an en sample of godly life.* These are 
such passages as they are in tbe habit of quoting, who maintain that 
good works (though not the meritorious cause) are indispensable for 
salvation. You allow that ' faith must produce holiness.' Holiness 
is something therefore in addition to faith. You admit that * without 
faitb as the principle, and holiness as the fruit, no man shall see tbe 
Lord.' Why this distinction, if faitb and holiness necessarily co-exist f 
Yen, yourself, are doubtless not wanting in faitb ; yet you describe 
yourself as * a guilty sinner, speaking to guilty sinners.* Can a man 
slier having received ' an effectual calling, after conversion, justifica- 
tion, adoption, sanctification, and religious walk j* still remain ' a 
guilty sinner Y and if be cannot, is it incumbent upon him so to re* 
present himself ?" 

This is a borne thrust, and it is. curious to observe how fond 
calvinists are of representing themselves as monsters of ini- 
quity—no doubt often truly enough* But surely xhey do not 
neaa that the greatness of their guilt more particularly reconi- 
nended them to divine favour. 
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discussion, has yet not once -been explained by Mr.. Badd, 4 ell 
srirewn to have had a variety of meanings, and then it fa urged, 

" Bat that the word < grace/ in your text, as applied to the Epba- 
tjans generally, signified that extraordinary influence of tbe Spirit by 
which they and other heatbeos in that age were converted to Christi- 
anity ; or that as applied to ourselves, it now signifies that ordinary in- 
fluence of the Spirit, which however real and beneficial it may be to 
lit, 'cannot be discerned from the operations df bur own nofadV I 
will chew to be at least highly improbable. For if g race be taken not 
in its literal sense of. favor, (bat is, for a cause proceeding from titod* 
bnl in its figurative sense, for an effect produced in us; what cbes it 
denote but holiness ? And ' faith' you admit is a ' principle* of which 
• holiness* is the fruit. Tbe passage therefore would be merely tautolo- 
gous, and would amount to neither more nor less than this : By holiness 
are ye saved through holiness. Wherever grace is described as free, k 
must be so considered as it. respects God, who is the author of it, and 
not as it respects man, who is the subject of it. We ' are justified 
freely by bis grace, through the redemption that is in. Christ Jesus i* 
that is, * freely as to the motif e of it, namely, by God's mere grace or 
favor j and as to the meritorious cause, through tbe redemption that is 
in Jesus' Christ ;' but not freely, as to ourselves, but conditionally. We 
enter into a state of justification freely ; but good works are necessary 
tb our continuance therein, and to our final salvation* And this grace 
is not confined to a few, but extended to all, though all do not accept 
it, or perform the conditions, upon which it is offered. ' 6y the 
righteousness of One the free gift came upon all men unto justification 
of life.' This is so clear, that I know not bow it can be denied, except 
by those who maintain (as you seem to do) the doctrines of predesti- 
nation and election in the Calvinistic sense, and deny (as you seem 
aho to do) any freedom of will to man." 

On the apology for Calvinism Mr. R„ truly observes, 

** Whether from your elaborate defence of Calvin, you Would be 
understood to maintain all his opinions; 1 know not. To say the truth, 
upon these subjects of grace and faith, and., election and reprobation, 
they have, in my judgment, the merit. of consistency :* ahd 1 see not 
very well„ bow they can be separated. This consequehce seems to 
result necessarily from holding them, and it is atone sumcieut, in my 
mind, to warrant their rejection. Their advocates must consider 
themselves as belonging to one of the two classes under which 
(according to them) all mankind are Included — the elect, or the repro- 
bate. It is difficult to say which of these two alternatives is most 
pregnant with mitcb'ref. The former must engender boundless spiritual 

" * ' Caiyitrism, in reality, wrllnot bear defalcation,. 6t admit -of 
partial adoption. It; has at least =* he -merit of being So far cons*s*#tft 
with itself.' " Refutation of Calvinism, p. 570. * 
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setf-ehaarment ; the latter must lead tp the xaost deplorable melaopboj^ 
and despondency, if not insanity. That any descendant of Adam can 
think himself authorized to consider himself as one of the elect, ot 
God, seems the very acme of homan presumption. Nor is the cooj- 
irary sopposition lesseatravagant, or less inconsistent with the attributes 
of the Almighty. Yet these are . the notions which, with eagerness 
unexampled in former times, are propagated by the eloquence of Ihc 
learned, and the jargon of the ignorant. Deploring, as I tintetery do* 
what 1 deem such fats! errors, I owny that I see little hopes at present 
of their extirpation. We combat whh unequal weapons. Reason its 
po wer less in a conflict with eothoiiaam. Calriaism enforced by 
aHsjH^HiisHi preaching, will always be popular. The soondest reason- 
ing and the most finished composition are tame and lifeless, compared 
with the incoherent effusions of unpremeditated oratory. Sober 
exhortations to virtue are worthless in the eyes of him, who sees 
■M h i nsj ^istincffTeaod cheraeteristic In Christianity bet mystery;* A 
fssreiatiea from God, « is spoiled of its peculiar honors, and siofc* itttd 
the porest of moral systems,' if k be rendered intelligible* It is the 
kesmesa of. faith to receive it, and not of reason to comprehend it.*' . . 

In the note on p. 11, Mr. R. seems to be puzzled with the 
expression " naked hand/' Here lies the nucleus of the con- 
troversy. Taking the word faith to mean simply the conviction! 
that our Lore} Jesus Christ, by his death, hath made a full and 
sufficient satisfaction for the sins of the whole world, and con- 
sidering this virtue abstractedly, then what is its office in justi- 
fication, that is, in reconciling man to God) is it -of moce 
esloacy than repesjtaoee? Can ft peoperiy be regarded as an 
m e tiut nent, or cans*? We roost refer Mr. Row! art and out 
readers io the 554 th page of the learned and pious Bishop BulPa 
dissertation on this subject. In his Harmonica Apostottca 
these difficult points are) well argued and excellently clefered 
up; and he has proved, to the utter confusion of our solifidiahs 
and calvinists, that the four following opinions were never held 
by die church universal* 

I. That repentance, or true contrition for bin, -is by no. means) 
accessary to obtain the first stage of justification, (pardon*) 

" *fn What manner these mysterious doctrines, which yo*adawti 
yon * cannot comprehend,' can be applied '<<> the dairy support, *ud 
use, and comfort of life/ it is not easy to understand j but when 700 
ild, thirt 'they are * to enter into the vital 'experience of Che s$int of 
QssV I aHmost shudder at the presumption which these doctrines caw 
engender ; and cannot forbear contrasting this language with that~of 
year $errfjon : * Do I spesfe asa gdihy sinner to guilty skitters?' -Can 
the-'same men toe at one and at the same time • « guilty 'sinner «nd<e 
aaintofGodr" 
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• t. That the continuation br preservation of oof jttatificadon, 
first obtained by faith alone, does not depend on the condition 
bf good works td be performed in future by ns. , , 

3. That the man who has been once influenced by justifying 
faith* can never entirely fall from the same, or perish eter-, 
jftally* 

. 4. That Christ made satisfaction, and offered himself on the, 
cross for the sins of the elect only. 

We earnestly recommend to Mr. Budd an attentive perusal 
©f these dissertations, and remind him that the declamation of 
an hour will little affect those who have. 

* But on the self-complacency and presumptuous vanity of our 
soi-disant saints, Mr. Rowlatt has well remarked in p. 42, as 
follows: 

" But it appears further, that you deprecate the ' esteeming 
laborious ministers (that is of course ministers who preach these doo 
triaes) as righteous overmuch? This is a very ingenious mode of pro- 
nouncing one's own panegyric ; and reminds me of what. I have read 
somewhere about confessing one's self guilty of all the cardinal virtues. 
Put it is really necessary to guard against such a danger as this ? Who 
imputes it to them that they are more ' laborious ministers* (for that 
is evidently insinuated) than their opponents ? Who accuses them of 
being € righteous overmuch,* but themselves r I for one, beg leave to 
disclaim the making any such charge. I know indeed that their doc* 
trine* must inevitably produce the most immoderate self-estimstion * 
and that their ignorant admirers frequently look up to them, almost 
with idolatry. But I can discover no traces whatever that tbey are 
better men, or better ministers, than those whom they superciliously 
Renounce as not preaching the Gospel* I bave heard of no instances 
in- which the distinctive Christian virtues have been exemplified by 
them with any peculiar success, f Tbey may thank God, that they are 
not ' as other men are ,* but I am yet to learn wherein their supe- 
riority consists." 

Mr. R; could have added, that the two chiefs of the party hi 
bis own university had, after years of pious profession, exbi- 

** * The ground-work of the enthusiastic passion is presumption > 
bat teal, and love, and hope, enter into the composition, the compound 
is powerful* and runs into ecstasy aod rapture. Hey's Lectures, vol. 
in p. 163." * 

•• f Enthusiasm is unfavourable to benevolence,, not but that the 
enthusiast sometimes loves man as well as God j but bis affection is not 
^easing and attractive, he is either a&ctiooate to excess, and so dis- 
gusts, or he is very morose. He is also too overbearing^ too deficient 
m candor, for any dumbta connexion, &c . J3ey> Lectures,, vol. 
ii. p. 184." 
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bitcd themselves to be toore under the influence of their pas- 
sions, of avarice in the one case, and of revenge in the other, 
than any of their despised contemporaries. Let not this be 
regarded as mere personality. We are directed to jujlge of 
men by their fruits. We have a right strictly to scrutinize the 
condoct of those who pretend to be favourites of heaven* and 
the elect of God. They challenge observation, and they must 
not shrink when brought to the test. 

Three Months passed in the Mountains east of Rome, during the 
Fear 1819. By Maria Graham, Author of Journal of a 
Residence in India. 8vo. Pp. 305. Longman and Co. 
1820. 

Th« abilities of this writer have been so long established, that 
they leave the critic little else to do than inform the public ' 
what may be the peculiar subject of her work. In the year 
1A19, Mrs. Graham, her husband, and an engraver of the natae 
of Eastlake, went from Rome to spend the summer months at 
the town of Poll, lying about twenty-six miles east of the City. 
Being thus placed in a new scene unnoticed by former travel* 
lers, and we believe unvisited, Mrs. G. kept a journal of the 
principal occurrences she met with, and the places she 
visited, which she has here published in the form of a most 
interesting Narrative. The account which is givep of the 
co u n t r y , and the antiquarian remarks, please and instruct us at 
once. We have the modern dress and manners of the inhabi- 
tants pourtrayed by one, whose sex are always acute observers 
of these matters. As we have redde the volume with much 
satisfaction, so we could give our readers almost every page for 
their amusement. Bbt, as this must not be, we shall confine 
ourselves to such extracts as contain more important informa- 
tion. The first of these shall be respecting the education of 
the Italians in the country. 

" A very fine house, now belonging to the chief proprietor here, 
was, about (be year 17QjO, flourishing as a conveut of Breton monks, 
but Brittainy being involved in the general fate of France, the funds 
fa the support of the convent failed, and the comraoniiy sold (heir 
house and land, and dispersed. San Stefano, close to the great gate 
'at Poli, is little better. A single monk, who is the schoolmaster, and 
a lay-brother who cooks for him, are all the remaining inhabitants of 
the once richly endowed Spanish monastery of San Stefano. The 
school was founded some centuries ago by the lady Giacinta of the 
Cooti family, and is free to all the young Polese. They are taught 
reading, writing, and Latin, and Italian grammar, but no arithmetic. 
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Their Utiaatodics consist of sentences from Cicero, netf of CosqojHf 
Nepos, the Testament, and certain religious tracts, formerly this 
Was a kind of preparation for the priesthood, but the profession is out 
of fashion at Poti since the redaction of the monasteries. The Italian 
amours they read are entirely religious. A short catechism, the 
Christian doctrine of Belarmine, a history of the Bible, but ttota 
chapter unprepared, and the lives of the saints, complete the studies 
of the school of Poll, and probably those of most of the free lebooh 
in Italy. 

" The charity of the foundress of the boys* school also supports a 
school-mistress to teach the girls to read, to sew, to spin, and to 
fait. 

** Education, imperfect as it is here, displays its advatrtagefc in 
the conduct and sentiments of some of the peasants. We me* with 
one remarkable instance of its influence in a young man, who was 
usually our guide in our little expeditions. His powers of reasoning 
were acute, and his observations, wherever hit religious filth did not 
interfere, far above any thing we bad expected in this rode and re- 
mote place. If by chance he got near the doubtful grounds of fartb, 
be always checked himself, saying, ' These subjects are better net 
touched upon. I do not think the worse of you for differing in yoo^r 
belief from me ; but I believe it would be mortal sin in me, unen- 
lightened as I am, to attempt to examine the grounds of my owp, 
and thereby expose myself to the perils of heresy or discontent/On all 
other subjects he was very frank and intelligent, and exceedingly curious 
about the productions of our country, and the customs of our country 
people. We bad the curiosity to borrow the common school-books 
from Agebitto, fcr*o our friend was called, and cooW not help being 
atreck with the extreme care with which the church of Roue has 
watched to effect its /own purposes in the tutruction of even the 
youngest . child. The Italian Santa Croce, or Cbrist's-£rossf-row> 
contains, besides the letters and syllables, some prayers in Italian, 
others in Latin, which the little children are instructed to repeat, 
without, however, understanding them. The creed, a short cate- 
chism, and a manufactured copy of the Decalogue. In this lasf, the 
second commandment is completely omitted, to accommodate the 
pictures and images of the Romish worship, and the 10th is split, to 
make up the number. Indeed, we do not see how the command* 
moot against idolatry could be retained where the practice is so pre- 
valent. The women wear a Madonna and child in their rings, the 
men. sew a crucifix into their jackets ; these are caressed and invoked 
in every peril, and we had more than one occasion to observe that 
these images were considered as something more than mere symbols. 

Contents of the Santa Croce. — After the letters, numerals, and syl- 
lables, the first thing is the Lord's Prayer in Latin j 2. Ave Maria ) 
3. the Apostle's Creed, in Italian ; 4. Salve Regina, in Latin r ; 
5. Prayer to the Guardian Angel ; 6. the following editioo of the 
Decalogue in Italian : . 3 

1. I am the Lord tby God ; thou shalt have no other Gods before 
me. 
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1 Thou shalt not take the*name of God in vain. 
f 5. Retue m be r to keep hcry- the days of festivals. 
' *. Honour thy father and mother* 

eVTbwabaknotktfl. 

0. Thou thalt not commit fornication. 

7. Thoo thalt not steal. 

8. 'fhou shalt not bear false witnesiL 

g. Tfiou shalt not covet the wife of another. 
10. Thoo shalt not covet the goods of another." 

In England it has fremiently been denied, and once, very lately, 
by* Popish Priest, itt a Letter addressed tolhe venerable Bishop 
of Durham, that the second commandment was omitted by the 
hpists. Here we see a positive proof that this is the case, and 
in the next page of the Appendix, Mrs. G. adds, that the Deca- 
logue is given thus mutilated in all the books of instruction for 
youth. What is this but a. tacit confession that the Romish 
worship is idolatrous. Indeed, Mrs. 6. adds the following facts 
ind sensible observations. 

n The Italians have so long beeo accustomed to visible represent 
ftstiens of the Deity, and to see the human town, substituted forth* 
Divine Spirit, that it is no wonder they should tarae forgotten, the XSed 
who ' dwetteth not in temples made with bands*? and in whom ' <we 
five, and move* and bate eur being.' His aaswe is scawvoly heard in 
she temples $ 4md that of Jesus rarely, but in -conjanetfoo with those 
of Joseph and Mary. Mary is,. indeed, the >gedde*s.of Italy, She 
unnmatt faivouis, and averts ail evil* j and, while wa wemiivRofoeY 
her images wrought more than one pretended aatracleu The Pantheon 
k abdicated to St. Mary, and all saints aodmartyes ; and bar pictures 
and effigies are numerous in it The market-place fi>r, game, frqU 
poultry; and vegetables, is in the square before k, and therefore ibe 
situation is favourable for miraculous cases*, as |hcy< soon, become 
spread by means of the roarket-people. It was ab o ut thirteen* or 
fa s m e u oaooths since, that a peer wonunn praying earnestly, and 
aompiaimng of poverty, rtaa relieved by two stranger* a* soon as she 
arose/from her prayers. She instantly imagined, that Jh*> Viigtft had 
inspired her benefactors, and cried out, 'A miracle V The shrtea* 
which she prayed was beset ia consequence* day and night, till, find* 
ing that no more relief was granted, the crowds graduaUy decreased; 
avben another- Madonna, in the same -church, restored a deaf' and 
dhnttb boy to the. use of speech and hearing. Unfortunately, :bow- 
ever, though she had taught him to speak good Tuscan, and to name 
wsast objects in nature, she omitted to teach him his own name ; or, 
vather, the- priests bad forgotten to tutor him. properly ^ Bat however 
clumsy this imposture, and though several foreigners openly t laughed 
%t k and exposed it in the church, the people remained convinced 
*f flss truth of the miraeje, the little books giting an account *f ir 
were eagerly bought, and the •hrine became rich withoffisrings*'' 
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Again, upon visiting Prencste, now Palestrina, Mr*. Gra- 
ham, from what she there, witnessed, is drawn into remarks 
which one would think almost copied from Dr. Middietoo's 
famous proof that Pagan Idolatry was the true religion of 
Rome. 

" Nor it it wanting in saints and martyrs, the heroes of the catjy 
Christians. Of these, the chief is Saint Agapet, whose worship hiss 
superseded that of the Predestine Fortune, and whose festival., the 
18th of August, collects the inhabitants of the country for miles 

its, that last the greater part of two 
is, printed and stuck up in every 
can give an idea of the mixture of 
the people on that auspicious day* 
lgth, that our readers may have one 
ely the Roman church has followed 
'at*. 

* hwu ilAMMA. 

* • • « 

u * On the recurrence of the 18th of August, the feast of the 
glorious and invincible martyr, Saint Agapet, citizen and principal 

Srotector of the most ancient and illustrious city of Palestrina, and of 
s diocese, the public authorities have determined to celebrate it with 
pomp, in the following manner : 

' " * On the vigil, about twenty-two o'clock, after the moat reverend 
chapter, with pious veneration, shall, according to the established 
custom and rite, have conveyed the miraculous head of the Saint 
from the episcopal college to the cathedral church, dedicated to the 
same Saint, ornamented with beautiful and symmetrical hangings, 
4bere shall be sung solemn vespers with music. 
" " ' The band from Rome, placed in the sqnare of the city, will 
perform, duriitg the evening, various airs, among which will be the 
best pieces of modern music, adapted, to wind instruments. The 
music will be bungled with artificial fire-works. 

'* ' On the next morning, about the hour of twelve, with the usual 
orderly and devout procession, the sacred bead will be carried through 
the principal streets of the city, the regular and secular clergy, the 
confraternities, and the magistrates, attending, and followed by the 
band. 

- : . m < jhe solemn mass will be performed with music, 9B well as the 
teeond vespers. 

» " ' A race of horses, with a purse to the winner of fifteen crowds, 
-wiH take place at twenty-two and a half o'clock, and at twenty-four 
the band will play as on the preceding night. 

" ' Finally, about one hour of the night, grand and superb fire- 
works will be set on fire, and then the rising of an aereostatic globe 
will terminate this gay and auspicious day. 

" ' The firing of mortars, and the sound of musical instruments at 
«ach ecclesiastical function, will re-echo the common joy,, and the 
city will be illuminated on both nights. 
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"' The public* will concur, both in doing honour <o an | 
Saint, and in enjoying the above-mentioned entertainment*. ■ ■./ 

" ' Given at the Government Palace of Palestfia%< 
" ' August 7th, I8J9. 
"' FELICE ROSICARELLI, first Ancient * 

Can any thing be more absurd and heathenish ? From Mr. 
Wilson's Travels we gave a proof how the very foundation* of 
all morality were destroyed by the supposed powers of aback** 
tioo, and that a savage murderer lost all the guilt of his aim* 
if forgiven by the Pope* 

Besides these relations of places and people rarely visited, 
Mrs. Graham has given us a very excellent account of the ban* 
dttti who infest the mountainous parts of Italy, and frequently 
rob to the very gates of Rome. These men are not, by any * 
means, the poorest or most wretched of the inhabitants, but gene- 
rally possess an house and some little land. Hither, at times,, 
they retire, and live without fear. Nay, they have such good ; 
understanding with some towns, or indeed of some towns they, 
compose so large a part of the population, that the Pope came- 
to the strange ana barbarous resolution of destroying one,, 
Sonino, as an example to the rest. This account is, perhaps 
die moat curious of the work, and reminds as of the Adven** 
urns of Gil Bias in this case, and many other similar Narra- 
tives, no longer in Italy the tales of other times. We have 
only room for the following extract, which is the most concise 
en this subject -we can find. 

" To gratify our curiosity, the master of the shepherds sent his 
bead man to us, to give us an account of the arrival of toe robbers at 
the fold, which he did nearly as follows : 

" About half an hour after sun set, eight shepherds being together 
10 the note, three armed men came to them and asked what tbey had 
to eat j tbey answered, fifteen or twenty pagnotte, with milk and 
ricotta, besides cheese. The strangers said, that would not suit them, 
tbey most have animal food. The shepherds said, they bad none, as 
they very well knew, for that such luxuries did not belong to poor 
aieo. Their visitors then ordered them to kill a sheep from the fold j 
bat to this the shepherds objected, on account of the displeasure of 
their masters, to whom they were answerable for the flocks $ and 
said, that if a sheep were missed they would infallibly be beaten, or 
perhaps dismissed. Upon this the armed men whistled, and were in- 
stantly joined by ten others, whose presence reconciled the shepherds 
to the toss of their aheep; and one chosen by tbegaag was immediately 
killed, skinned, and dressed. While the brigands, for such the un- 
welcome visitors were, were eating the first sheep with the bread they 
found ready at the sheep-cote, they caused another to be killed ; and 
two centinek, who also acted the part of taskmasters, being ap* 
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pointed it the fame time masters of the fold, wore toreetftd cut 
Wood» and fttch w«W, and were titirnywly witched to prerent their 



Having caroused all night, they sent one of the shepherds earl? 
in the rawiring tx> Bolt for breed, keeping his companions as hostages, 
and ibreatening them -all with death, if they, should mention their 
fearing seen them within eight days. . • . --, 

: k * Tfycy talked pretty freely with their prisoners about themselves 
and their Habits of life, which they maintained arose from necessity 
rtfber^Jwn choice. They showed them the heart and picture of the 
Madonna, which each had suspended from his neck, saying, ' We 
\&em that' we are likely to die a violent death, but in our hour of 
ne*di*e b5ve*fe0se/ touching their muskets^ to struggle for our Jived 
*ti|th» and this/ kissing rfce image of the Vrrgin, ' K^saake our-dtatfc 
easjr/ This mixture o£ ferocity and superstition isooAof the -roost 
terrific features, in the character of the. banditti of Italy.. Nor is k 
confined to them only ;. when a man who has led a bad life begins to 
feel remorse of conscience, and to despair of pardon hereafter, the 
ftalgar belief that a death on the scaffold, where the priest attends to 
whisper absolution into the. ear of the culprit, as the axe descends, is 
a sum road to heaven, has been known to induce the poor wretch to 
OJMtifbit state heinous crime, that be roay gain that happinesl, bysr 
tjofcwt aqd disgraceful death, which he fears Jut has forfeited by a 
sinta' life, Tlr it were possible, might it not be politic todeprhra 
mnntoera, at least, of absoimionat .the point of death ?" 

. This is the manner the banditti li*e, and, by nieans ojf thcu 
friends, they quickly know tf a force be coming against thei% 
when they set off to some other district like birds of passage. 

»' Such are the contents of Mrs. Graham's amusing Journal, 
which few readers will return to the ishelf Until they 'have 
finished its perusal. 

it Letter to Henry Brougliam, Esq. M. P. on certain Clauses 
\ hi' the Education Bills now before Partiqmenf. ByS. Butler; 
; # V P, F. A. & Head Master of Shrewsbury School, $vq ? 
; Pp, 2/ii. Longman and Co* 1820. tl 

)jl Letter to a Member of Parliament, shewing, (in these daysqf 
w ' infidelity and sedition,) the serious and dangerous defects 6f 
I itfe British and Foreign School, and of A(r. Brougham? & Bill ' 
Cwnjo pending) for the general Education of the Foot. By 
Richar4 Lloyd, A. M. Hector of St. Dunstan in the West* 
RwritJgtoiw. 1*21. 

Ma. Brougham, in these attempts to improve, the system of 
Education at present pursued ia this country, reodnds oije of 
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l|»e Jabkof the old iben, bis boy, and bis ass, so admirably 
told by Esop. He baa endeavoured to invent a scheme which 
should please every body, and, as is the general conseqoeoce* 
he has pleased nobody. His bills are thrown from dissenter 
to churchman, kicked here and kicked there, like a shuttle- 
cock between two battledores, or a foot-ball between two 
parties of villagers. We believe Mr. B. himself received his 
education in Scotland, and .seems to have imbibed the self- 
suftciency of that nation. * At the same time we would not be 
understood to condemn all his measures en gross. If some 
are ridiculous enough, others would be beneficial, and the good 
might be separated from the bad. We will take each bill by 
itself. The first is entitled, " A Bill for the better providing 
the Means of Education for his Majesty's Subjects/' The 
second is, «* A Bill for improving the Administration of En- 
dowments connected with Education, and for the better fulfil* 
ling the intentions of the Founders thereof." 

The first of these is intended peculiarly for the education of 
the poor, and as our population is made up of a variety of dis- 
senters, the greatest part of whom, especially among the poor, 
know not why they are so 9 Mr. Brougham's mind, whether 
from the excess or deficiency of religious principle, is morbidly 
affected for tHeir spiritual accommodation. Hence arises that 
heterogeneous, mixture of interests consulted in the provisions 
of this hill, which make it alike unacceptable to all. First, 
the master is to be elected by universal suffrage, but the incunw 
bent is to have a veto. Next, the scriptures only are to be 
read in the school, yet particular care is to be taken that they 
should not be understood. No note, comment, or explanation* 
is to be allowed. But for half the school hours of one day in? 
the week, and three hour* on the Sunday, the master is toteaeh 
the ehurch catechism, aird such parts of the liturgy as the 
officiating minister of the parish may appoint, and the children 
of dissenters are allowed to be absent, oto these occasions. 
Ne*r) excepting the plan of universal suffrage, we really approve 
of thf* plan, notwithstanding all that Mr. Lloyd, from wham 
we arc sorry to differ, has ufge^ pgftfosf it. Tne parishioner} 
In tfie country are seldom capable of Appreciating the proper 
<jodiBc*tions for a schoolmaster. They would always appqir^ 
%f postttUcp a pauper, po a* to relieve the rates. In town r^i 
ooTy would the same feelings obtain, but there is a certain co6~ 
sequential ignorance in little tradesmen and shopkeepers, which 
mains them, on these occasions, exceedingly unreasonable and 
troublesome. Then all elections of this kind are carried by 
the influence of some bustling individual, who contrives to 

N*. 21 A, Vol. 60, March, 1821. E 
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impose on his neighbours his own ideas of the matter, and bji 
his loquacity, carries ail before him. We will give an instance 
in point. In the year 1817 the Bine Coat School of the parish 
of St. Andrew's, Holborn, was very indifferently managed, the 
boys being extremely backward, so that one of the Curates 
publicly declared, at a committee of the parish, that he would 
produce, from the National School in Shoe Lane, boys who had 
not been there two years, that should beat, beyond all compari- 
son, the oldest scholars of the Blue Coat School, and these 
were of. at least six years standing. To remedy this waste o§ 
time and charity, it was proposed by the Rector, the two Curates, 
and many independent gentlemen of the subscribers, to intro- 
duce the Madras system of education, and to admit as many 
more boys gratis as the school would hold, filling up the vacan- 
cies on the foundation from the best scholars among these. 
Mr. Marsh, the then treasurer of the school, thought proper to 
oppose this plan. He went about among the little tradesmen, 
and persuaded them that this would be the ruin of the school, 
&c. &c. 5 and by his influence, when the measure came to be 
debated, it was rejected by a large majority, who immediately 
set up three cheers 1 ! ! Mr. Marsh afterwards confessed that 
he could not bear to see a ragged urchin prove a better scholar 
than one of his well-fed Blue Coats. Thus, in a parish so 
large as St. Andrew's, one>man, on this subject, obtained and 
kept the sway all his life, and thus it ever is* Two leaders 
may contend for the supremacy to the injury of all, but there 
always is a leader for the time. The appointment might there- 
fore be more safely lodged in the hands of the officiating minis- 
ter alone, who would certainly be a better judge than the mob 
of his parishioners, and as certainly parochial quarrels, in- 
trigues, and heart burnings, would be prevented. Thus far we 
agree with Mr. Lloyd, that the mode of appointment is bad. 
Against the mode of education Mr. Lloyd urges as follows : » 

. " It (that is, the Edinburgh Review) proceeds to remark, that 
' it is most just that the scruples of the parents should be consulted, 
and that the schools, for which all pay, should be open to the children 
of all, without ' the possibility of the most tender conscience being 
hurt by taking advantage of the institution. The plan appears to 
remove every ground of cavil on this head. The Bible alone, of alt 
books of religion, is suffered* to be taught ; no form of prayer, 
except that which air christians use alike, is to be adopted;, the 
catechism of the church is only to be taoght. at- an hour when the 
children of dissenting parents may absent themselves; and attendance 
at church b to be perfectly voluntary also/ This just account of 
Mr. Brougham's public scheme of instruction marks it alliance, 
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ttfttotbe church of England, but to the British and Foreign School, 
which U the basis of it, and which it it almost a perfect reflection ; 
for the concessions are such, as are, in tbe judgment of the Edinburgh 
Review, of no practical moment. 

. " It may bo advanced, in vindication of these systems of education* 
(which are radically tbe same) that the children, onder tuition, are 
required to attend oooe on the Sabbath at the parish oh arch, or some 
other place of public worship ; and in consequence of this peqaisjtion; 
it is deemed sufficient that their education, during the six days of the 
week, should have reference only to the common attainments already 
adverted to, i. e. of Feeding, writing, and accounts, with the excep- 
tion of three or lour boars, during which portion of time the children 
are to be instructed in the c hunch catechism, or such parts of the 
liturgy at tbe minister prescribes j provided it be with the concurrence 
and approbation of their parents or guardians. I ask then, is this 
system, m its provisions, sufficiently comprehensive ! Ought intelli- 
gent and immortal creatures, in tbe morning of life, to be consigned 
to a public plan of education so essentially defective * In a political 
light, a national system of education ought to be conducted upon the 
principles of the national church. To act otherwise, the legislature 
would be goilry, if not of a political suicide, of an anomaly which 
would tesKt, in its ultimate consequences, to swell the tide of popular 
clamour and /action, whilst it argued a strange and reprehensible 
ignorance of the transcendent importance of divine truth on the one 
hand, and of the fallen states and exigencies of man on the other. 
It would be to leave him, at a season when the mind is most tender 
and susceptible, destitute of that knowledge of Christ which is life 
eternal. To withhold entirely, or nearly so, upon a deliberate scheme 
of national education, a plain exposition and application of sound 
christian principles, by which alone human nature, in its present 
lapsed state, can be radically reformed, cannot but be regarded, by 
the pious and reflecting christian, as an insuit to tbe sacred majesty of 
troth, and an awful dereliction of duty, highly detrimental to the 
welfare of the rising generation. This is not • to train op a child tn 
the way be should go,* to sow the seed of eternal life betimes, but to 
neglect tbe proper season of moral culture, and to cloud our best 
prospects of a good harvest. For if the mind be not pre*occupied by 
troth, it will not lie dormant, or be found in a state of vibration 
between good and evil. Error and vice will soon invade and con- 
taminate it, a« the predominant tendency of a nature ' far gone from 
original righteousness* is to evil,— Hence it is no satisfactory vindica- 
tion 'of se effective a system to my,, that the children are obliged to 
attessd ossee, oo the Sabbath, at some place, of public worship. In 
national schools, sanctioned and aided by the legislature, nothing 
should be left to chance, or in a state of gloomy uncertainty. Sound 
christian principles should be constantly and daily instilM, which 
may operate as a security against that infidelity and fanaticism so 
prevalent in the present day. Upon the assumption, that the parents 
neither neglected to take their children to some place of worship* 9 T 
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that they frequented only such places where sound and ortbedo* 
principles were enforced, I still maintain, that such a degree of 
instruction is lamentably deficient ; for unless the elements and 
rudiments of the truth be well laid in the minds of children, during 
the course of their scholastic education, they will be incapable of 
comprehending it in the more abstract and digoi6ed form of sermooa. 
It will elude, like a phantom, their weak apprehensions, for want of 
a more tangible form and definite shape. But what an augmentation 
of weight and influence does tbi* objection acquire from the painful 
consideration that these children, in a vast majority of instances, wUI 
be taken to those public conventicles wheie religion may be either 
obscured and defiled by the fumes of a wild fanaticism, or its sacred 
authority impugned, in a greater or less degree, by a frigid sceptism.** 

Here we are obliged, with much reluctance, to dissent from 
the opinions of this excellent writer. It is a well-known 
maxim, that if we cannot accomplish all the good we wish, 
still we should effect what we can. Now, it is impracticable 
.to establish a mode of national education in which the doc- 
trines of the church should be taught to all, and all should be 
obliged to attend. Shall we then leave in total darkness those 
who are trilling to attend ? These are a great majority, for the 
Methodists, both Wesleyan and Calvfnistic, make no objection 
to the church catechism. The abettors of free communion 
could not, consistently with those principles, withdraw their 
children. A few bigotted Socinians and Anabaptists, whose 
numbers, especially in the country, are very trifling indeed, 
would become the only seceders. Some opposition would of 
course be made by those whose occupations would be, *» some 
measure, destroyed by this system of general education tnd 
some would necessarily arise from the usual perversity of man* 
kind. But as every system is liable to this, it fornix no objec- 
tion against any. To us it appears that Mr. B.'s plan, quoad 
hoc, includes as many scholars as can be expected practically. 

Mr. Lloyd's next objection is, that these are not sufficiently 
taught the principles of religion. The time is limited bv the 
admixture of those who do not chew the cud, or divide 
the hoof. But it should be considered whether the time allot* 
. ted be not maie than is usually employed at present in the 
education of these objects of our care, whether religious priu* 
ciples would not, by these means, be instilled into greater ntufr» 
bers of the poor than at present are, or could be, by any other 
possible mode. If any better mode be possible, we should be 
glad to hear of it. Besides, we apprehend the time ap- 
pointed by Mr. B.'s bill exceeds what is commonly employed 
for these purposes in schools at present, except, perhaps, the 
national schools. Taking for granted that the half day in the 
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week, and the three hours on the Sunday, are faithfulty and 
ftirry engaged in explaining to the children the peculiar doc- 
trines of Christianity, and of the church, we apprehend very 
Seat advantages would ensue to the rising generation. Be it 
10 observed, that as the moral law is allowed by all our sects, 
(the fete seceders excepted) no objection would be made to the 
enforcing and inculcation of that during the week. Thus the 
children would be taught then why they are not to tell iies, t 
why they are net to steal, &c. &c. leaving quite sufficient time 
for instruction on more spiritual points. We say, quite suffi- 
cient time, for the children are supposed to be four years at 
school. At first the easiest principles of Christianity only 
could be taught them, and afterwards proper tracts would ena- 
ble them to learn the more sublime doctrines, in addition to, 
oral instruction. We therefore conceive, that as much is con- 
trived in this bill for the- religious education of the children as 
t|ie circumstances of the nation will allow. On all would be 
inculcated the great truths of the constant presence of an 
invisible God, and of that day of judgment when the secrets \ 
of all hearts shall he disclosed, and every evil deed punished. 
But the far greater part would learn, from the doctrine of the 
atonement, the certainty of obtaining eternal happiness by 
steady perseverance, and from the divinity of our Lord, that 
man receives a far greater portion of God's providence, than 
tlie infinite distance between the creature and the Creator would 
at first sight permit us to infer. 

We cordially join in the observations made by Mr. Lloyd on 
the theophilantliropism of the British and Foreign School Soci- 
ety. The concise knowledge of the christian religion which they 
pretend to impart, goes no farther than a school-boy's know- 
ledge of Mahometanism, or the ethics of Socrates, a know- 
ledge of which is perfectly inefficacious in correcting the will, 
or guiding the inclinations. The spurious pretence at libera- 
Iiry> and the real bigotry exhibited by that society, have long 
been the scorn and the contempt of the able-minded among 
us. The flimsy veil which they have endeavoured to throw 
over their atheistical attempts, has not concealed them from the 
attentive christian, and their annually-diminishing funds give 
us reason to hope that this ichorous sore will soon cease to run. 
Not less just and timely are the remarks made in p. 43, on the 
state of the public mind. We recommend them to the serious 
attention of our readers. 

" These eventful times imperiously demand an attention to princi- 
pies. We are stiil at war, in the language of Burke, with 'an 
armed doctrine.* Tlie rebellion of modern demagogues is, for ths^ 
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most part, founded in professed Deism, and in practical Atbeisrov 
They who speak evil of dignities have been long since characterized 
by the highest authority as those, who ' deny the Lord that bought 
them.' But this frightful, though natural onion of infidelity andf 
sedition never before presented, in the annals of our country, so- 
ferocious an aspect, so sanguinary a spirit, or manifested itself in words* 
of such tremendous blasphemy. The mind of man, ere it be debased 
by the roost impious sophistry, instinctively recedes from such terrific- 
spectacles. It stands appalled in silent and awful expectation of the 
judgments of heaven. That Christian*, uitdef the full right of reve^ 
Jaiion, should entomb themselves in the darkness of infidelity, and, 
with a monstrous obliquity of mind, extract materials from their un- 
paralleled mexe'res for assailing the throne of heaven, as well as that of 
their earthly sovereign, exhibits such a superlative degree of isn piety 
as calls aloud for natronaf humiliation and repentance. These are 
deep and deadly wounds, beyond what any hostile weapon can inflict 5 
they are the sure precursors (unless repentance interpose) of public 
degradation and ruin. No sooner had the late Bills, m contravention/ 
of seditious meetings, which menaced the revolution of the country, 
passed so triumphantly throng h both Houses of Parliament, and wer 
began to experience thot tranquillity which arises from a full confi- 
dence in the wisdom and vigour of the Legislature, and to anticipate,, 
with grateful exultation, the splendid period of the King's coronation, 
a period illustrated by a light reflected from a succession of brilliant 
victories, and from a glorious termination of a war, arduous and pro- 
tracted beyond all former precedent, than the unfortunate arrival of 
the Queen rekindled that insurgent spirit which had nearly subsided, 
and she was made, at once', the unhappy medinm through which every 
species of blasphemy and sedition have v-. nted their rage against the 
constituted authorities of the realm. The constitutional Head of the 
government has been, and is, m sol ted, reviled, caricatured. He ia 
held forth, in our public prints and windows, under all the forms of 
ridicule and contempt that the most diabolical malice and ingenuity 
can devise. What will other nations think of EngUnh liberty,, when 
they behold our King thus eontumeliouly treated by bis own subjects r 
A Monarch so beloved in the private circle of bis family on account of 
bis amiable and relative finalities; so admired as the ornament of his 
Court, no lass by foreigners than by his own subjects, owing to his 
refiued manners and spfendid accomplishments ; a Monarch, more- 
over, who has, by a patriotic endeavour to concentrate the bestial en rs 
of the country in its defence, and by the signs) triumphs of his Re- 
gency, exalted and aggrandized the throne of hi* ancestors; and 
whose illustrious rergn will, doobtless, descend to posterity, and shino 
m the page of history when the factious and clamorous invectives a«d 
all the foul conspiracies of his enemies stall, with their names, have 
long sunk into pet feci oblivion." 

The second of these bills, on which Dr. Butler dwells with 
to much well -deserved severity, is intended to throw open our 
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e*dow*dgTamm*r-^hods to children of the lower blteaes, ta 
learn English ! The very idea is so preposterous, that we are. 
amazed how it ever coold have been entertained. Dr. Butler 
hat, indeed, wasted two or three pages in criticizing the title of 
the bill, and proving logically that it does not tend to the better 
fulfilment, &c. but to the contrary. This we shall pass over, . 
and give the obnoxious clauses, whose exceeding absurdity we 
shall point out as concisely as possible. 

" ' That it shall and may be lawful foe the person or persons having 
the appointment of the master of such grammar school as aforesaid; 
as often as the place of such master shall be vacant, from and after 
the passing of this act, to order and require that the person to be 
appointed as master shall, without any further consideration, teach by 
himself, or by an usher or assistant, reading, writing, and accounts, 
to such persons, on such terms as the said person or persons so appoint- 
ing him to be master shall think fit to prescribe, beside teaching 
grammar according to the intentions and directions of the founder* 
grantor, devisor, or testator ; and in case such master, after being so 
appointed, shall not so teach reading; writing, and accounts, in the 
manner so prescribed, then he shall be removed from his place by an 
older of the Lord High Chancellor, Master of the Uoili, or Vice 
Chancellor, for which the person or person aforesaid having the power 
of appointing such master, is and are hereby authorised and empower- 
ed to apply.' 

•• ' That if in any foundation, endowment, gift, devise, or bequest, 
connected with the instruction of youth, a limited nnmber of children 
or other persons are directed to receive the benefits thereof, and no 
more, it shall and may be lawful for the person or persons having the 
appointment t>f schoolmaster, mistress, or other leather therein, and 
who shall have appointed such master, mi -tress, or teacher, to make 
a bargain with him or her, by force of which he or she shall be bound 
to teach any greater number of children or persons on such terms as 
shall be agreed on $ and it shall and may be lawful for the said person 
or persona having the power of appointing as aforesaid, as often as the 
said place of master, mistress, or teacher shall be vacant, from and 
after the passing of this act, to order and direct any master, mistress, 
or teacher whom they shall appoint, to teach such numbers of children 
or persons as they may think fit to prescribe, and upon such terms as 
tbey may think fit to impose, and to apply to the Lord High Chan- 
cellor, Master of the Rolls, -or Vice Chancellor, for an order 
removing the said master, mistress, or teacher from his or her place, 
in case of disobeying such order or directions, after be or she shall 
have been appointed j which order the said Lord High Chancellor, 
Master of the Rolls, and Vice Chancellor, are hereby authorised and 
-empowered, to make." 

M * That it shall and may be lawful for the person or persons having 
the appointment of master, mistress, or teacher of any endowed 
school whatsoever, as often as the place of such muter, mistress, or 
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WMf shall te vacant, from and after the t»t*fag of thtf art, to otfea 
and direct what Dumber of boarders such matter, mistress, or teaeber 
•hall take, receive* or entertain in ibe -house in which, be or she ma? 
reside, under the said foundation or endowment j and if they think 
fit to forbid altogether the taking, receiving, or entertaining of any 
such boarders j and such person or persons are hereby authorised and 
empowered to apply to the Lord High Chancellor, Marfterof the Rolls, 
or Vice Chancellory for an order, removing the said master, mistress, 
of teacher, disobey tog such direction or prohibition, after be .or she 
shall hare been app rimed ; which order tbe said Lord High Chan- 
cellor, Master of the Rolls, and Vice Chancellor, are hereby author 
riaed and empowered to make." 

. Thus the management of schools would be placed altogether 1 
in the hands of those who appoint the master. Now these, in 
five cases out of six, are the corporation, that is, a few purse - 
proud, ignorant shopkeepers. For even in the city of London 
itself the mote respectable merchants, and the leading men, 
avoid the corporation, and all offices in it, as intolerable nui- 
sances. The brutality of the Common Council has effectually 
driveo away all men of education and independence; for who, 
without some shabby end in view, would submit to be insulted 
by the keepers of gin shops and wine vaults ? But in couutry 
towns what can the corporation consist of but the inhabitants, 
such as they are ? What narrow minds these must possess, 
and how little able to direct the management of a school, it is 
perfectly needless to explaiu. Many of them are ready enough 
even -at present, to say, Tluy dont nee what good Latin doe*, not 
they. It has, indeed, stood them in no stead. - They have 
battened on the public without its aid. They have used light 
weights and short measures, untaught or unchecked by die 
turned languages, and many a Mrs. Malaprop in breeches may 
be Found in these country eorj>orations. The founders, indeed, 
well knew into what hands they were committing these ap- 
pointments, and therefore gave them no jurisdiction over the 
. school, except to see that the original rules were observed. 
, Besides, they so tied them down by limits to their choice, as to 
leave the least possible clumce of blundering. The master, in 
general, must he at least M. A. of one of our two universities, 
and ofso in priest's orders. Thus their choice being confined 
within these narrow hounds on the oue hand, and on the other,' 
Few idle rnen becoming candidates for the office of school" 
master, the errors made by " the fat and greasy citizens" hare' 
been very few. But Mr. Brougham's hill would enable these 
sages to 'elect masters upon sttrh terms as they may think Jit to 
impose. , Here is no appeal. *lh'este smoke-dried Colons liray 
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profundity of their learning, may think fit. Well may D^. Bj 

exclaim, - ' 

t 
•• And have/ Sir, I cannot hot wonder that a man of year ttt 
questionable talents and comprehensive mind, should bare a d mitted 
clauses to coobletely at variance with the right* and interests of thie 
numerous body. That a turbulent demagogue, a revolutionary 
empiric, or a blundering smatternr, in hit hunger and thirat Jar 
popularity, to bit rage and frensy for demolition and renovation, ot 
ait want of intellect and capacity for the comprehension of enlarged 
and liberal views of political institution, should legislate sor one part 
of the people at the expense and to the injury of all the rest, can 
create no torprise j but that an enlightened statesman, a profound 
lawyer, and an experienced senator, shoold commit this prime arret 
in politics, this capital oflfeoee against the first principles of legislation 
is one of those extravagant a noma) tea, which we can account for oo 
no other principles, than tbe imperfection of our nature s*d the 
occasional aberrations of the strongest minds." 

We shall be very curious to hear the reasons by which Mr. 
B. will support these innovations ; but he has been lately .so 
■well in the practice of advocating a bad case, that it is likely 
he will aucceed again in making " the worse appear tbe better 
cause." However, it is impossible to overturn tbe solidity of 
Dr. Butler's arguments in the following passage, which w* 
shall confirm by another case in point. 

" The intentions. of tbe founders of grammar schools appears to 
have been to diffuse as widely as posstbJo the attainment of learning, 
by afifarding in most cases gratuitous, or at least cbeap means of in* 
strucsioo in those languages, a koowldge of which is tndispeosable 
for academic education and' the liberal professions. While the pror 
eabihty was, that what are generally called tbe middle classes of 
society would chiefly take advantage of these institutions, there was 
no exclusion either of tbe highest or lowest. But common sense 
evidently points out, that tbe lowest classes would not wi«h in many 
cases to bring up their children to liberal professions \ and if they had 
this laudable ambition, would not be able, in many instances, eve* 
whoa their children had completed their school education, to support 
them a: the univer»ities, or place them out in liberal professions in 
life. It b eqoally obvious that tbe very highest classes would, from 
motives of pride, or even of conscience, generally decline to take 
advantage of eleemosynary foundations. — The probability therefore 
was. and has been confirmed by tbe esperience of all agws since these 
tottnut ion* have been established, that the middle classes of society 
woold principally be benefitted by them. From hence we *r« supplied 
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wifhroar clerjfy, W lawyers/ our pDysioiaos ; and here by far the 
greatest part of the ordinary, and tome of the big her ortter of th« 
gentry of the realm receive their own education, and, as they advance 
in life, send their children to receive the same benefits. (lam not 
now speaking of boys who are educated at these schools without par- 
ticipating in the benefits of the foundation, but of those who claim 
and receive the provision made for them by (he founder.) Now,* 
6ir* as long as the decencies of life are kept up (which I soppose the/ 
will be, till they are levelled by the radical besom of detraction, 
which would sweep away both them and every thing that inculcates 
them, comprising, of course, all learning and institutions connected 
therewith) 5 as long, Sir, I say, as these decencies are kept up, parents 
will have some feelings about the associates of their children. They 
wiH not care if the son of a person greatly their inferior receives the 
same benefits of a learned edbcation with their own children, — if they 
have common liberality, tbey will foster and encourage such a boy, if 
he is modest and deserving, well knowing that from such education, 
in such institutions, nave arisen many of the brightest ornaments of 
their country both in church and state. But they will feel and appre- 
hend a great deal, and justly too, if gram mar schools are to be made 
schools for teaching English reading, writing, and accounts— in other 
words, parish schools. They will know and fee), without the least 
ill-will or disrespect to the lowest order of society, that their children 
can learn no improvements in manners or morals, by associating with 
all the lowest boys of the parish, and they will feel it necessary and 
inevitable to forego one of these two advantages, either the preserva-* 
tion of their children's minds from the contagion of vulgar example, 
or the benefits of an institution which tbey cm not enjoy without 
exposing them to so great a risk. Now, Sir, do you think that any 
sensible and affectionate parent will hesitate a moment which of these 
two he should choose ? Do you think that any pecuniary consider^ 
tions will be sufficient to tempt him to sacrifice the morals and future 
respectability of his child ? Would he not, if obliged to choose one 
of these alternatives, as undoubtedly he must, rather forego the bene* 
fits of the foundation, than receive them at the risk of his child's 
moral habits being corrupted ? If so, Sir, I beseech you to consider 
how great and valuable a portion of society you deprive of benefits of 
which tbey have themselves participated, and which tbey have a right 
to espect for their children, for the sake of one class only, who can 
be better and more essentially benefitted by instruction given them in 
schools appropriated for that purpose. Consider, Sir, what a numerous 
body of gentry, lawyers, medical men, merchants, naval and military 
officers, respectable tradesmen, and innumerable other descriptions of 
persons there are in the middle classes of life, to whom these institu- 
tions, at present, afford the only means of giving their children educa- 
tions suitable to their situation io life — all, at least by far the greater 
part of whom, will be compelled to forego these benefits, if grammar 
•schools are converted into schools for parish paupers* Above all, 
consider that large class of men of whom you have been pleased 
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yourself to tpeakinbigbtermtof approbtftion in the Hooie'of Com- 
mons— I mean the clergy of tbe established church. What • great 
proportion of this body bave been educated at these schools, and look 
to these schools for the .education of tbeir children 1 And thus far 
I hare spoken only of those who have a right to the benefits of these 
fbondations ; but if we add those, who by usage and general consent 
hare been in the habit of sending their children to such schools, pay- 
ing a moderate sum for their education, and who, if these clauses 
pass, most place thero elsewhere, probably at a greater expense and 
with leas advantages of competent instruction— the injury which must' 
remit from the measure will appear indeed enormous." • ' 

Now, not twenty miles from London, there is a free-school 
well endowed, of which the master and usher are both gradu- 
ates, and in full orders. Whether by the statutes or not, we 
cannot say, this school is at present thrown open to all sorts, 
exactly on Mr. Brougham's plan, and the consequence is, that 
it is filled with little dirty, ragged urchins, whom no gentleman 
would choose his children to associate with. Hence, although 
tfce school has exhibitions to Cambridge, and is in a populous 
and genteel neighbourhood, there is not a gentleman's son in it,' 
and these exhibitions have not been claimed by a scholar from 
the school in the memory of man. 

A full Explanation of the Law respecting Prayer* for the Queen 
aad the Royal Family. By Professor Christian. 8vo. Pp. 
-id. Clarke, Portugal Street. 182). 

We notice this very able pamphlet thus after the case has been 
decided, because we did not receive it in time for the last 
month's review, and principally because it is a full explanation 
of tbe law respecting the insertion of the names of the Royal 
Faosiiy in tbe liturgy. On tbb subject it is surprizing how 
little was known with any accuracy. Mueh more surprising is 
it that there were clergymen to be found who, knowing thai 
it was illegal, arid contrary to tbeir oaths, to insert names in 
the liturgy, according to private prejudice, or factious inclina- 
tions, have evaded the law by praying for the queen in the 
bidding prayer before the sermon. Nay, the Rev. John Wal- 
ier,*,in bis silly pamphlet (borrowed from that respectable 
paper, the Old limes, entitled, The National* Joy, reviewed in 
•p. 437 of our last volume, and which be has since republished 
•with his name and address at full length. Rev. John Walker, 
Vicar of Hornchurch, Essex) has so far committed himself m 
to recommend this evasion of oaths and principle in print. In 
these revolutionary days we are sorry to observe many act as 
•if they were freed from all moral obligation. They arc* so 
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ihortttigbly eottviacod tint they possess **rtie COtmodnrth 4rt» 
Sfctttos; the #orU to rights, as to be ouite restless for tvyinf the 
experiment. We know a decrepid old man, shrinking* from 
every breeze that blows, and scarcely able to manage hfe own 
trifling concerns, who longs for a quiet revolution ! He would 
soon find, as Danton said, that revolutions were not made wflh 
rose water. His shrill and feeble chirp would be unheard in 
the uproar, and his retired habits consign him to inevitable 
starvation* In revolutions the ferocious and the violent alone 
succeed. Will experience teach us nothing ? Are the scenes. 
of Paris, the days of September forgotten ? The noyades and 
the fusillades, and the guillotine ? Or the riots at Madrid, the 
three days of murder and plunder at Palermo, have not they 
been heard of? Under the most despotic government the 
' world ever saw, less individual suffering and unhappiness have 
been experienced in a century, than in the first few days of 
any revolution which this generation has witnessed. Hence it 
is, that these attempts are advocated only by infidels, villains, 
or fools. But to return to the professor. 

Having shewn that, previous to the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, the king only was ever prayed for, Professor Christian, 
goes on to notice that his last queen, Catherine Parr, Prince 
Edward, and the two Princesses, Mary and Elizabeth, were 
the first to enjoy that honour. Hence there is an end of all 
reasoning from the common law and ancient practice As in 
that reign the power of the Pope in this realm was happily de- 
stroyed, the alterations of names which subsequently took 
place, were effected solely by the authority of the king, and 
the advice of the archbishop, according to a clause in the lat 
Eliz. c. 2, § 26. By this act the queen, with the advice of cer- 
tain commissioners, or the metropolitan, was empowered to 
ordain and publish such rites and ceremonies as were thought 
tteet. But the first art of parliament in which the royal 
family & named: is the Act of Uniformity. We will give the 
Professor's own words. 

*' Section 25 it the important section upon this subject. It is the 
first time thst the prayers for the royal family, even for the king him- 
serf, are mentioned in any act of parliament. The following are the 
exact words, 13 and 14 Car. II. c. 4. sec. 25. 

" ' Provided always, and be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, That in all those prayers, litanies, and collects, which do 
any way relate to the king, queen, or royal progeny, the names be 
altered and changed from time to time, and Jilted to the pretext oct&- 
jtion, according to the direction of lawful authority' " 

The question next becomes, as* is justly observed, who has 
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*as lawful authority ? which most be answered hy another)—*; 
who exercised this authority prior to the rebellion ? Bishop 
Gibson, in his Codex, explains the words lawful authority by 
* according to the practice of the king or queen in council, 
which practice was, by the authority of the monarch, with the 
advice of the metropolitan. Bat it has been argued that the 
words alter and change do not give the power of omission* 
To this it is replied, 

" Some have thought, by these words • alter and change/ the law* 
fill authority coojwvonly be empowered to change one name for the 
other, as by changing Anne into Charlotte, and Charlotte into Catha- 
rine, just as if there were a schedule of names and persons, who were 
si ways to be prayed for, somewhere hung np, and these names and 
characters were always to be inserted into the liturgy ; as, when the 
ling dies, the prince and princess of Wales become king and qoeen ; 
and when the king dies, then of course the queen beeomes queen 
dowager. But there is no foundation whatever for thinking that 
those who have been once in, under any name and description, atari 
invariably for life continue to fee prayed for ; it is contrary to thai 
original power and lawfulness ef the authority > it is contrary to the* 
meaning of this statute, and contrary to the practice both before and 
after this statute. Whatever may be the meaning of f change/ which 
perhaps may import a mere substitution of one for another, yet surely 
the word 'alteration/ or * alter/ is far more extensive, and implies 
either an omission or an addition. 

" If the statute had meant a mere substitution, "rt would have used 
some word, as * respectively/ or ' each/ as that the names of each 1 
should be changed, or that the names should be changed respectively ; 
but the plain and obvious meaning is, that the names taken coflec* 
ttvely shall be altered and changed, at heretofore they had been 
altered ana* changed, by the omission of some, and the insertion of 
otfers, just as the king of England, by the advice of his metropolitan^ 
shall Muuk, fit to do. But it is a waste of words, and a waite of what 
ti still more valuables-time, to endeavour to make the clearest words 
deater* But is a ma&invaod a wise one too, that ' cotemposanea 
eaposilio optimua interpres'mthat an exposition from the lime of the 
act is the best interpreter; more especially if that exposition, has. 
been pot upon it at the time by great and learned men, and has been 
} to also by great and learned men* up to the present time,** 



Again, on the words, fitted to the present occasion, the Profes- 
sor makes some very able remarks, to shew that these words 
must have been inserted for the express purpose of providing 
against such a misfortune as we now have to lament. The 
cootntry supposition cannot be established against the following, 
rediictio ad absurdum. 

" The argument that the statute is imperative;, and tf^at the ioser- 
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tiOQ-»-iQmriaM» Ipt immMtatfe, god (but ' the- king hat ao protect* 
r^smpvethose who have bean once prayed for, goes, to the lepgth,, 
that if they are found guilty, of the highest crimes, though weir, 
lives are spared, there is do power but an act of Parliament to remove, 
tntm." 

This is a concise summary of the Professor's reasoning and. 
proof, whjch, could scarcely be. more perspicuous and aatisfac-, 
<ory. Until the reign of Heury the Eighth the liturgy was* 
altered at the will of the Pope. By an act of Parliament in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth that power was given to the 
monarch, with the advice of commissioners, (low extinct) or 
the metropolitan. This, then, was the lawful authority to which' 
the Act of Uniformity expressly gives the right of altering or 
changing the names of the Royal Family, as best fitting to the 
present occasion. And this fight has been so exercised fre- 
quently since the passing of that, act, and once in direct oppo- 
sition to an address from the House of Lords, whom the then, 
Bishop of Salisbury informed that these alterations were made 
by his Majesty alone, and that the Bishops had no concern in 
the matter. In short, this publication' is almost invaluable,* 
from its being so well-timed, and the clergy in particular are 1 
under freat obligations to Professor Christian for the light 
thrown on this important subject. We would advise them aH 
to add to the clause above cited from the Act of Uniformity 
this clear and, pvident interpretation of the words lawful autho- 
rity. • ' , . ' 

There is something so just and amusing in the concluding 
page, that we must give it to our readers. 

" A gentleman, whom I have long had the pleasure and pride to 
know is one of the most amiable men living, has given notice that 
be will move the Home of Commons to address the kiog to insert the 
queen's name iu the liturgy. But though 1 give that gentleman full 
credit for the goodness of hit intentions, yet I am bound to declare, 
from my observations in different parts of ihfe kingdom, that those/ 
who make the greatest outcry" for the restoration to the liturgy, sire? 
those who hear it the seldomest, and who are most regardless of the* 
preservation of its purity. 

" This brings to my mind a short narrative, which will never be 
efiaced from it* though at present 1 forget both the author and the 
title of the book. Some years ago I rend in a history of India, that 
a young Hindoo went to a Missionary, expressing a great anxiety that 
he would be so good as to admit him as a convert to Christianity; 
The Missionary asked him if he had read the scriptures in any lan- 
guage } He answered* no. He then asked, who had instructed him 
in the principles of the christian religion ? He said, no one. QObe 
Missionary then begged to know what was the cause of his zeal and 
eagerness to become a christian ? He confessed that he had given 
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fotasaf no trouble respecting ihetrplh aftd djootrmeatf tbaebrtttiaa, 
religion, bat he had quarrelled. with his family, aod kaew that if he 
became a christian, hit father and mother, brother! and titters, would 
for ever be disgraced by it ; aod for that reason alone he was ex- 
tremely anxious to become a christian. The Missionary, of course, 
reproved him, and told him, to his surprise, that no one could ever be 
a christian who was so actuated by a spirit of malice and revenge: 
So, open the present occasion, l feaY that there are many who are 
anxious that there should be a restoration to the liturgy, not from at» 
expectation that any one would become a better christian by it, but 
from a wish that ij might bring disgrace upon those whom all good 
subjects ought to he taught to love, honour, and revere. 

" Whatever reflects honour upon the king, adds to the strength of 
the nation against its public enemies, and also gives strength to the 
government against its private enemies. It discourages disobedience, 
and thereby increases the security and preservation of the legal rights 
of all bis subjects. And if they consult the book which is the source 
of all law and wisdom, they will find it strongly recommended, to 
' render to all their dues, — tribute to whom tribute is due, fear to 
whom fear, and honour to whom honour.' ' 

■ 

As this question is now determined, we • shall only add the 
judicious remarks of his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
hi the House of Lords. His Grace observed, that every indi- 
vidual iu the kingdom, from the highest to the lowest, was 
prayed for in our excellent liturgy, as wus abundantly evident 
from many petitions therein ; therefore the Queen could not 
fye anxious for being named in the prayers of the church, from 
an^tfier motive than for the sake of the distinction it confers. 
We believe the nation are, by this time, pretty well agreed as 
to the claim she has for such distinction. She has, alas ! ren-* 
dered immortal that foolish, but accurate pun, pure in>no- 
cense. 



The Demon of the Age; or, Signs of the Tbne* Explained, in 
a Second Address to the People of England* By Thomas 
Harral, Author of " Anne Boleyn and Caroline of Bruns- 
wick compared ;" " Henry the Eighth and George the 
Fourth/' &c. 8vo. Pp.52. Wright, Fleet Street. 1821. 

An accident prevented our duly noticing this second address 
to the people of England in our last number. Mr. Harral in 
England, and Sir Harcourt Lees in Ireland, have the satisfac- 
tion to know that they were the first in each island, and for 
some time the only persons in each, that durst stand forward 
and stem the torrent of sedition and rebellion disguised under 
the. flimsy pretences of attachment for. the queen,. Aod as 
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good often trite* out of evil, so this onliappy fameeYhiirf 
served to expose to the nation the shallow understandings and 
violent measured of our woutd-be reformers. Hence the true 
people of England have pretty unanimously declared fhat thejr 
would not be dictated to by the mob of the metropolis. Whilst; 
the whigs, by. their late desperate coalition with the radicals, 
have, entirely rained their character with the nation. On these 
Mr, H«< most truly remarks, 

, " The progrew of the wings, those liberal promoters of Bible} 
Societies, Missionary Societies, Jew-convertihg Societies, and Anti- 
Church -of -England Societies of all sorts, would be found exceedingly 
curioos, even \t traced no further back than the commencement of 
the reign of George lit. They have been at all times eager to avaii 
themselves of the numbers of all factions. On the other hand, all 
the reforming, revolutionizing, demoralising, an. 1 anti-religious factions 
—the Corresponding Societies, the Hampden Clubs, the Union Clubs, 
the Spencean Philanthropists, &c —though hating, despising, and con* 
temning them most cordially, have shown themselves as anxious to 
profit by the little remaining weight and influence of the wbigs. 

* f It is a curious remark of Mr. FotfX in his History of the early 
part of the Reign of James II. that < the peat strength of the 
whigs consisted ?n their being able to brand their adversaries as 
favourers of Popery.' I should like to be informed, to what extend 
this remark may be considered as applying to the whigs of the present 
day; and, also, to what extent the tories may be Considered as 
fatiburers of popery 9 Is it not quftfe clear, as I have before said, 
tfbat modern tories are the only men whose practice is in full accord- 
ance with genuine whiggism— the whiggism of 1688 ! 0* 

" No wonder, however, that the radicals detest the whigs ; fear 
the whigs— even the • constitutional whigs,' as they ate termed-^are 
snore averse from the idea o( parliamentary reform, than the rankest 
tories of the land. Notwithstanding this contrariety of sentiment, 
the whigs and the radicals combine, yea, even conspire together, 
against the king and his government. Let me warn the constitutional 
wbigs, Earl Fitxwilhtfm, Lord Milton, &c. lest they should bind 
themselves too fast with their desperate associates. " The. w^igs 
work under colour of the constitution, and the anarchists under that 
of reform, and they may probably, at lengfh, meet in that cnournfol 
point, where the one will see their error, with no power of rectifying 
it, and the' other glory in their Craftiness and their crime.' 
; "If I were called upon to point out the difference between the an- 
cient and the modern wnigs, I would say, thai Burke was a whig, of 
iheo/d school —of the school of 1 688— of the school which placecTtfce 
House of Hanover upon the throne ; a professor of, . and ah adherent 
to, those sound and truly English principles which the tones, the) 
loyalists of the present day, are at all times ready to seal with their 
blebtf. Fox, on the other hand, was a whig only in natoe j ano\ 
adopting ' tkevoAc**/ Unpeople* as his universal motto, he took the 
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lead of tbe new feet, which hat abandoned every grejtt and generous 
principle, the pride and glory of our ancestors. The difference id 
the-soundness of these men's judgment was'not less striking than was 
the opposition of their tenets. Whilst the new constitution of France, 
which Fox peivgyrised a? * the most stupendous and glorious monu- 
ment which human integrity bad erected to human happiness in any 
time or country/ has passed away like a vision of the night ; the 
deep and prophetic views of Burke, respecting the' revolution, hate 
been realised to their utmost en tent. 

" It was by tbe exertions, the almost superhuman exert ions, of 
tbe late Mr. Pitt, aided by such men as £}urke, Lord Grenville, Dun* 
das, Arc. that this country was formerly rescued from participating in 
tbe miseries of the French revolution j and, from the signs of the 
times, it is evident that the country must now be rescued from equal 
danger, if rescued at all, by the men who ate treading in the foot- 
steps of those illustrious statesmen , and who have nobly, and as wisely 
sis nobly, determined to act op to their principles. 

M When France, in the war of tbe revolution, dethroning kings, 
and overwhelming states, grasped at univerpal empire, what was it 
that prevented the accomplishment of her aim ? The philosophical 
observer of events/ the attentive reader of history, will answer,* ' it 
was the energies of the English nation, called into life and activity by 
fbe Pitt cabinet * Tbe councils of Pitt may, indeed, be said to have 
influenced, regulated, and directed, the whole power, of Europe* 
Driven^ by necessity, into a war with France, had we not interfered 
when we did, and as we did, our literty,, our throne, our altars, 
most have been demolished ; our children must have passed through 
the fire j we must have succumbed to tbe bloody Moloch of France % 
England, and, with England, the whole European continent, must 
have been condemned to slavery — lasting slavery, mental as well at 
corporeal. Then, as now, in this country. ' reform was tbe pretext 
of all; revolution the object of most/ " 

This is the age of revolutions. But it is at least common 
<prsdence in Britons, that, being possessed of the best^obsti- 
■forion yet contrived, we should wait quietly to perceive how 
tbe experiments about us turn out eventually. " We have the 
recorded opinion of Mr. Fearon, himself an admirer of revo- 
lutions, and we believe a free-thinking christian, alias a deist, 
. tWat the experiment in America has entirely failed. Now, 
since id that country there is no vis conservatrix arising cither 
from religion or the constitution, it. is, certain that matters 
-there wilL continually get worse, and end iu some explosion:, 
which, from want of precedents, it is not easy to foresee, but 
most UkeJy in* military despotism. We wish that Mr. Harral, 
•or some other writer equally able* would, in a pamphlet com- 
posed ad populumy point out the superior advantages oi the 
British constitution over that of America or of France. 
- No. 274, Vol. «0, Match, 1821. F 
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MISCELLANIES. 

On the Mukhsund Instruments of Salvation. 

Sir, 

The groundwork of all Christian expectation being clear, at to the 
means and instruments of our salvation, so far at we are able and are 
commanded to "workout" every man " bis owo ;*' — namely, by 
an entire obedience to the wiii of God, at we can discover that, and 
have power to perform it, aided by bis grace, and having our on* 
avoidable imperfections made op for, in God's merciful estimation, by 
the sufficiency of Christ's merits — what can be more plain than that 
it b our duty to obey, according to the full capacity of our being, and 
to bestow on Him, the whole of our religious service ? 

It is a fact, however, well known, tfiat by many of our clergy* 
whose outselling* are Calviuistic, so far' at least (which is the very 
basis of Calvinistic sentiment) as to suppose salvation not to be **• 
tuely within the reach of every man on the conditions of the gospel, 
400D works are but little insisted on. Their discourses are not 
practical, though they hold, perhaps, a language not inimical to them. 
But they attribute so much to faith, as apparently, and in the ap- 
prehension of common people, to lay little stress on the common 
practical compliances of a holy life as means and instruments of future 
happiness* 

The origin of this deficiency seems to be, the fear which they are 
onderjof inducing any persons to imagine that by mbrit we am 
" work out our own salvation.** The profession of belief, or faith, 
was indeed in our Lords time more particularly required among the 
Jews, who had beeu trained up under the divine authority of ceremo- 
nial law, which now they were called on to abandon ; and among 
heathens, also it was requisite, as the first step of their admission to 
the. gospel privileges ; yet evep then this demand of faith was coo- 
pled with the necessity of repentance or a holy life, as essential to 
their final justification. And true undoubtedly it is, that merit we 
have none j that is, none primarily and independently of Christ's 
merits : vet by comparison with the conduct of other men, and in 
ordinary language, one roan's deportment may, sorely, be spoken of 
as meritorious ; and we may believe, that, for Christ's sake, God will 
graciously consider it to be such ; so that it may be productive in 
event of reward or benefit ; which is all that can ever be meant by the 
word u merit*' in the case before us. * 

The main foundation for affirming faith to be the principle chteiy 
required to be inculcated, is supposed to be, that if this be of a right 
kind, good works will follow : which ue may well hope is true. But 
the whole truth, and the full means of salvation, dp not spero thus to 
be sufficiently kept in view or inculcated, so as to produce those bt- 
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ueSdal effcjeta Ppon the interests of the world, or of IftJivkiuaJs, 
which Christianity supposes, and is capable of producing. Have we 
pot authority for maintaining, that a virtuous kfe k or a proper regard 
to works of holiness, will infallibly be productive of a proper 'faith ? 
Is there not reason for affirming, that bolt practice is a sure 
means to obtain holt knowlbdgb ; that a willingness 
commands, will lead to the apprehending of bistrt//, 
christian faith or revelation r So as that virtue is ft c 
duct to heaven under the assurances of the Gospel, bj 
right faith, as faith will lead to heaven by product! 
Our Saviour assures us, that if any one will do he sh 
(John vii. 17.) The efficacy, indeed, of either, that is, 
or of a holy faith, we are aware is resolvable solely int 
rits, not our own, — yet a virtuous life is not insisted 00 
ought to be, and faith alone la made the great thing, ir 
thing, apparently demanded. 

But there is in truth no ground or plea for separation between 
faith and works. A proper consideration of man himself, and of 
his duty, will be found to unite both equally and absolutely without 
any priority as to either. And it is owing only to a want of such 
consideration, that even in the most pious minds there can be room 
for supposing any such distinction. The Jews indeed were led by a 
very natural attachment to the Mosaie ritual and ceremonial wobks 
to perplex themselves with some distinctions concerning these and the, 
belief or faith required by Christ as initiatory into the gospel system. 
But to us, who are already Chris lions, nnd never have bad a law of 
works, the case is otherwise ; and appealing to the securest principles 
of all religion, supported by the authority of the gospel, may be thus 
decided. — Obedience to God's word and will, by whatever way made 
known, is the great and only duty required from us. And by obe- 
dience must be meant the obedience of the whole man ; by all the 
ways, and means, and capacities he is possessed of, for obeying. These 
powers and capacities are those of hit en tire nature 5 which nature 
in him is the whole of bis constitution, by mind and bodt. The 
whole of bis obedience is thus demanded j that which be is capable 
of affording by the submission of these the essential parts or constitu- 
ents in his make and frame. That of his mind, by the exercise of 
his faith, is only the obedience of one part of him > that by which his 
bodily compliance can he shewn, or his practical obedience, is the 
ether. And either of them taken singly, is not the submission of 
the whole man ; nor that, therefore, which God requires. The 
obedience of the hands and heart, spiritual together with prat* 
iical compliance — these make up our entire duty : and to separate 
faith of the submission of our minds from holy actions or holy living, 
is in reality to give but half of that to God, which it is our bouoden 
doty to give him entire. 

The articles of a Christian's belief or creed, we are well acquainted 
with, as they are generally delivered to us in the scriptures. But the; 
articles of a Christian's practice are not less determinate* The effi- 
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cacy of either is none in itself, independent of God's favourable ac- 
ceptance. jBut if he is pleased to say, he will of his free grace, permit 
a certain train of compliances or moral performances to procure as 
ultimately bis favour and our reward, while be withholds from us re- 
wards, or denounces punishment on a certain other train of incom- 
Sliances, we have oor duty as well as our interest, knowing the con- 
itions, laid befo^ us ; and our reward or our punishment is left open 
to our own tree determination. 

Are these the times t then, when any uncertainty as to the bene- 
ficial effects of a good life, or the hazards of a bad one, can be safely 
ventured ? Ought not every encouragement, that can be given with 
truth and the assurance of God's word, to be beld forth, to discourage 
profligacy, and to support virtue ? Never was it more necessary/ 
that a full sense of the subject should be established : because de- 
pravity was at no time more prevailing, a'nd delusion may be, how- 
ever unintentionally, produced by inaccurate statements, or at least 
by statements so apprehended by the public, as to reconcile very 
wicked conduct, with the persuasion that salvation need never be de- 
spaired of, provided the belief be right ; that faith at any time, or con- 
trition even when men can live no longer, may be sufficient $ al- 
though holy living is the great thing to be aimed at, and is by God 
demanded ; not that men should live just as they please, and yet rely 1 
on being saved at last. — No surely ! Reason tells us much the con- 
trary tp all this j and the law of righteousness is in manifest oppo- 
sition to Such a weak reliance ; the interests of the world and the 
truth of Christianity demanded that nothing should be sanctioned, 
even by silence, to follow error and supplant virtue, under any pre* 
tence or plea whatever. In other words, the obedience of the whole 
man never can be the thing required, if the obedience of half of his 
capacity for obeying may suffice for all spiritual and human purposes; 
Faith and works never can defensibly be separated : — 

• alterius sic 

altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amid. — Hob. 

Virtue upon Christian principles is alone the religion of the 
Gospel j including the peculiar and positive appointments ofChristi r 
aoity, which we are not here considering. Whatever was moral it> 
the dispensations made known to Adam $ and to the patriarchs before 
the law j to the Jews and prophets under the law 3 and among the 
Heathen at any time, had the sanction of immortdt truth and rectitude 
for its support ; the same mmt be for ever equally onr duty, and at 
all times chargeable upon our compliance. Let any one but con- 
template the particular to which Gods promise for the " saving of 
men's souls" is signified throughout the whole of the Old Testament, 
(nee, for instance, Ezekiel xviii.) and add to these the instructions of 
our Saviour, in bis sermon on the mount; together with the injunc- 
tions concluding most of the epistles, at.d St. Paul's directions to 
Titus and to Timothy, what tbey should teach •' as good and pro- 
fitable onto men" — all so semarkably moral in their application and 
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description, and it will obviously appear, how indispensable snch com* 
pKances most be esteemed for oor own obedience, and for oar public 
teaching. — What an awful responsibility, then, do those persons incur; 
who so extol, or at least, so ambiguously express themselves concerning 
Faith, as in effect, which is well known to be the case, to leave upon 
common minds,, or the non -initiated in their views of Christianity, 
impressions setting at a distance Holt Works, or at roost leaving 
these to follow as they can, and to be attended to as they may ; — that 
is, as chance or circumstances may favour them. 
• The word" Faith" is variously employed in the New Testament. 
Sometimes it stands for the whole system of Christianity : in which 
seosejt woold be very trne that by " Faith" we are saved ; that M 
are brought to the knowledge of God and of Salvation. Sometimes if 
is used shortly and comprehensively as a pari of the Christian system, 
for the whole ; sometimes by Faith we are said to be saved, because 
we are thus pnt in a way to be saved,— if we please. Sometimes it 
means that humble and submissive disposition of mind, which leads 
us to re/yon God's assurances and promises, in general ; in which sense 
it cannot be too highly esteemed and celebrated,— but yet never 
ought to be substituted for any other article of duty or obedience, to 
which we are equally exhorted. 

Faith, indeed, as a requisite, is not peculiar to revealed religion Jbut 
is the very basis of natural religion alsor It is witten " Whoever 
will come unto God (would know the very first principle of religion) 
must Believe that be is," &c. As a condition, it was more particularly 
insisted on at the first outset of Christianity, to entitle men to be 
esteemed Christians at all ; and men bad its blessings promised 
but in conjunction only with a holy life, or repentance. It is now also, 
aad at alt times will be, requisite for those who would be real Chris? 
tiara. Bat I am not aware that works of holiness (which imply 
Christian principle) have a less assurance of God*s blessing, as means, of 
our sal ration. To pretend (as it has been- pretended) that even the ten 
commandments are not altogether given us for our compliance, because 
it is well known that we cannot absolutely and entirely obey them, but 
to humble as. and to diminish oor confidence in ourselves, and make 
us betake ourselves solely by faith to Christ, seems to be delusive and 
very dangerous : because it goes nearly to supercede even that com* 
pliaoee which we are able to afford them. — It is Solifidianish" 
wrongly understood and weakly urged ; however the design may be to 
do honour to Christ, from whom it is true all our merit is to be de* 
rived. . Both faith and practice, so far as we can be thus complying, 
aire alike our duty j and the perfectness of oor Christian character de- 
pends on oor perfection in both of thf se *• otherwise one half of at 
alone b given to our Maker. 

The conclusion is, that faith, as the result of .knowledge, sight, and 
undemanding, seems not to be matter of oor choice, and therefore has 
email claim to merit. To be meritorioms or efficacious, (if that term 
be not spproved of) it must be an exertion of will aswell as of under- 
standing. Some seeming difficulty, or obseuriry, or uncertainty is 
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tbomuch compatible with ita praise, ever as u against tape," or expec* 
tation from human arguing*, jet sometimes the believing u in hope'. 
(Rom. iv. 18.) while we rely on God, who we know will not, and 
cannot deceive as. 

In troth, religiously considered, as an article of praise, (as in Hebr, 
i±y Faith is an act j not a mere passive feeling of conviction, which 
we cannot controvert j " the evidence of something not seen ;" an 
act of will, and mind, and disposition, as truly as any other act, — our 
whole duty, as founded on Will, which alone makes it to be Religion^ 
or at all serviceable to us in its effects upon our spiritual interests> is 
action : whether of design, and of intention by our minds, or by any 
other practical compliances through our bodies ; that thus the obedi- 
ence of the whole man may be brought to its proper objects and sub* 
mitted to its proper tests and correspondent proofs. — Christianity is * 
practical religion j and it is our especial duty to regulate our practice 
by it: and the assurance of scripture is, that in bringing the gospel 
into the world, God's great design is " to purify unto himself a peculiar, 
people zealous of good works." (Titus ii.14.) 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

March, 11821. 



To tlw Editor of the AtUyacobin Review. 

Mr. Editor, 
As there is no other periodical work, " The British Critic" excepted, 
which has enjoyed, or does enjoy, the confidence and approbation of 
the Episcopal Church in Scotland, to the same extent with " The 
Antijacobin Review, and Protestant Advocate," — there is none* 
whose approbation and esteem that Church is more desirous to con- 
ciliate and retain.. In the pages of your excellent miscellany, the 
cause of Scottish Episcopacy has, on every occasion which required 
h> met with the most able support and defence ; — insomuch, that I 
have no fear of contradiction, when I assert, that both Clergy and 
Laity feel truly grateful for your and your Correspondents' exertion* 
in behalf of a Church, whose religious and political tenets are no leas 
distinguished for their scriptural soundness* than for their complete 
agreement with those of the Church of England. 

Now, Sir, as in your Number for October last, p. 134, (which only 
reached my hand the other day) you have deemed it your duty to 
make the following declaration : 

" We by no means agree with Bishop Gieig's doctrine, or rather 
denial of original sin, as laid down in his Edition of Stack- 
bouse," — so do I deem* it my duty to assure yon, and yoorreadets 
at large, that the Church, in which Bishop Gleig presides, agrees as 
little with him, on that subject, as you can do? An overwhelming 
majority, if not the whok tody > both of fiisbops and Clergy, do com* 
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pfeteiy agree with you, Mr. Editor, in viewing the Bishop's doctrine, 
qm *" pshial ov oaioiNir sin.' 7 And it is the purpose of this com* 
munication to apprize all, whom it may concern, of the fact. "There 
is, Sir, a time to be silent and a time to speak," and sorry, indeed, 
should I be, if, from the forbearance of the Church to disavow, as 
a Church, the Premier Bishop in Scotland's heterodox dissertation, on 
the subject of Original Sin, it should be supposed by th eologi a ns, that 
the Bishops and Clergy in Scotland were all " like-minded with the 
Editor of Stackhooses History, in believing every man " that now 
c o me th into the world" to be a* perfect and pure, by nature, as Adam* 
was when he came from the hands of his Omnipotent Creator ! Nay, 
Sir, in proof of the marked opposition in sentiment, between the 
Bishop of Brechin and bis own Clergy, on the doctrine of Original 
Sin, I know of only one Clergyman in the Diocese, that took in the 
Bishop's edition of Stackhouse, when published in numbers, and that, 
from no congeniality of principle ; while, the moment they (the 
Clergy of Brechin) saw, that the Bishop had appended (in the form 
of notes), to his late Charge, some of the obnoxious matter, which 
(if report speaks true) has rendered bis Stackhouse lumber on the 
publisher's hands, they , to their credit be it spoken, refused to circu- 
late the Charge among their people, so that the copies transmitted for 
the purpose, were remitted to the publisher in Edinburgh. 

It pains me, Sir, to be constrained, by your declaration,, to make 
these matters public; but, in what jo intimately concerns the purity 
of the Christian faith, and the tenets of the Church, in which I have 
the honour and the happiness to serve, 1 must have " no respect of 
persons,* 9 but fearlessly speak the truth. 

Praying for increasing success to ** The Antijacobin Review, and 
Protestant Advocate," 

I remain, Sir, 

Your faithful Servant, 

VERAX. 

■foot of the Grampians, 
Dec. 26th, 1820. 



- Accident prevented the earlier insertion of this tetter. We be* 
leave to add our own testimony to what Vera* has here advanced 
respecting the orthodoxy of the Scotch Episcopal Church on the points 
in question. Indeed, of this we were long ago aware, having conversed 
.with several of the Clergy, on the subject ; and we were itsfornsed, 
by a Bishop, that it was once in contemplation to disavow, {tebtselyt 
Bishop Gleig's unhappy opinions. From a wish not to expose them, 
as little at feast as possible, we have forborne to point out a Yery 
Material error, which most he held by the* Premier if he be con* 
shiteau And we hope that this forbearance on pur parts may lead bim 
to exercise equal forbearance on his. It is sorely unjustifiable to foist 
into a Charge to his Clergy opinions which he well knows to be 
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reprobated by every Episcopal Cburcb in Christendom. However, « 
Church so tried, pure and primitive as the Church of Scotland, cannot 
be injured by, however she may lament, the heresies of any of her 
most distinguished members. We shall be happy at all times to bear 



from the 



Foot of the Grampians. 



LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 



• The Universal Cambist will be republished during the ensuing 
month. It will contain, amongst other improvements, the results 
of apian fbr determining the relative contents of the "weights and 
measures of all trading nations* from an actual comparison of their 
several standards. This important operation has been effected 
under the immediate sanction, and through the aid of the British 
Government, by whose orders their Consuls abroad have sent home 
tfte several foreign standards duly verified, which standards have 
been since compered with those of England at his Majesty's Mint. 
The work will also include whatever alterations may have recently 
taken place in the monetary systems, financial plans, and banking 
operations of Europe. 

A History of the Town of Shrewsbury, which possesses very 
peculiar. claims to the notice of the antiquary and historian, is pre- 
paring for publication by the Rev. Hugh Owen and the Rev. J. 
jBlakeway, of that place, in two quarto volumes, with a profusion 
of antiquarian illustrations. 

Mr. Haden, of Sloaue Street, is about to publish a Monthly Jour- 
nal of Medici tie, addressed prion pally to unprofessional persons. 

It seems that, in publishing this Journal, it is not his intention 
to commit the common mistake of supposing that he can teaeh the 
public how to distinguish and to cure diseases, for he well knows 
that they are incapable of being so taught ; but whilst the varieties 
of diseases are infinite, the springs of disorder are very simple, and 
easily recognized. \ 

• The work, therefore, will teach the prevention, rather than the 
cure of disorders ; at the same time that it will point out how the 
friends of the sick may, in the best way, assist their medical man in 
^hjs treatment, and otherwise shew how health may be preserved, 
and disease warded off. 

• Mr. R. N. Kelly will speedily publish De Renzy, a Novel, in 
three volumes. 



TO OUR READERS. 

The Title, Indez, &c. to Vol. 5Q, are unavoidably deferred to ne&i 
month. 

Dr. Poynter's Apologetical Letter will be continued next month. 
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PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 



RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 



Thbbb has seldom occurred, since England was a nation, a 
more important question debated, than the one concerning tfie 
claims of the Papists, nor has there ever been a question 
treated with less attention and solemnity. A thorough apathy 
seems to have seized all ranks— a terrible indifference to the 
interests of religion seems to prevail j a symptom, in the 
opinion of every religious mind, dangerous to the welfare of 
the nation, and of individuals, in the highest degree. For 
this momentous question was debated in a manner more suit- 
able to the national assembly of Fraoce than a British House 
of Commons. Those who upheld the principles and practice 
of our ancestors were actually brow-beaten by the sneers, and 
laughter and shouts of the opposing mob. Their efforts 
were by these means evidently paralyzed. Instead of able 
speeches, such as, on a former occasion, we heard from a Fos- 
ter and a Webber, Mr. Bankes and Mr. Peel bore the whple 
burden of the contest. How much the latter disappointed • 
the expectations of his friends, we need not, alas ! observe. 
For Mr. Batburst an hearing could scarcely be obtained by the 
efforts of Lprd Castlereagh. And thus a question, generally 
supposed to be of vital importance, is to be carried by clamour 
within doors, whilst its supporters affect, forsooth, to deprecate 
all clamour without. It would seem that a fatal delusion had 
seised mankind in general. Here are statesmen to-day repeal- 
ing what has ever been deemed a fundamental law of the 
land, and to-morrow making a set speech against revolutionary 
changes. What change can be more revolutionary than the 
one now advocated ? or more destructive of the allegiance 
to the House of Hanover due from Protestants ? How little 
the church of England owes to the state, how little encou- 
S9.274, Vol. 60, March, 1821. G 
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ragenoent she receives from politicians, must create surprise in 
an unprejudiced observer. During the fast thirty years an 
eventful and trying period, her clergy have most clearly stood 
between the living and the dead. The calumnies with which 
they have been assailed by the Jacobins of the last century, 
and the radicals of this, prove what obstacles they have been 
to the profligate rebels of our days. No other set of religion- 
ists have been so assailed. What, then, can be the motive 
for weakening the influence of this church, by admitting iuto 
Parliament and power its avowed and bitterest foes ? For all 
the efforts of Popery have ever been directed against the church 
of England only. This hostility has never been relaxed where 
there was power to exercise it. In Ireland, for instance, it has 
frequently been necessary to station an armed force for the protec- 
tion of those who were building achurch. And while Protestants 
were meanly and sinfully subscribing to the erection of idol 
temples, Papists were riotously pulling down church walls and 
methodist chapels. But what can cause this influenza, this 
mental influenza ? Have the Papists improved in any part of 
their creed ? Have they disavowed any of the obnoxious tenets 
imputed to them ? Is the right of deposing kings given up by 
the Pope ? or the power of absolving from oaths ? Quite the 
contrary. This very Pope, so far from disclaiming, has actu- 
ally himself exercised both. He deposed Louis the 
Eighteenth in favour of Buonaparte, and by a public act ab- 
solved the French clergy and people from their oaths of alle- 
giance. And since that infamous deed he has insisted upon 
the Belgic bishops receding from the oaths they have taken to 
the constitution, as nor binding, because bis Holiness, for- 
sooth, disapproves of them. Now what stronger proof can be 
given that these obnoxious tenets are still enforced, still flourish 
in all their pristine vigour. Let these unmeaning oaths of 
Mr. Plunkett be taken. The next Pope, perhaps, may decide 
that they are injurious to his church, add therefore must not 
be observed. This will most certainly be the case should 
these new regulations have the effect intended, namely, of 
amalgamating the Irish Papists with the rest of the king's 
subjects. For when Buonaparte had nearly arranged with the 
Pope that the priests should be allowed to marry, the proposi- 
tion was given up on this ground only, that then the Irish 
priests would become attached to the British government, and 
could no longer be useful as instruments of rebellion. This 
objection was made to Buonaparte by an Irish Roman Catholic 
prelate, and proves the loyalty of that body in the estimation of 
their own leaders. Quid valeant verba cum facta viderim. 
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When we#« die Irish Papists loyal ? Only when England is 
at peace, and rebellion dangerous. Did they not detain, da* 
ring the last war, a large army in Ireland ? did they not twice 
break ouHnto open rebellion ? Did they not receive a French 
army with open arms, and conduct it across the island ? And 
yet with the coolest assurance we are stunned with praises of 
their loyalty. But during these outrages we have no instance 
of any Popish Bishop exerting himself on the side of govern- 
ment. Not one made the slightest attempt until the danger 
was over, and the tide evidently turning ? Nay, the threaten- 
rags held out by some of these bishops undoubtedly encou- 
raged their infatuated followers to make the shocking havoc 
which they did. We intreat our readers to pay proper attention 
to the affidavit in the note. 9 It is the confession of a man at 

*' * An authentic account of the behaviour, conduct, and con- 
Jetsiou of James Beaghan, who was executed on Vinegar Hill* 
on Saturday, the 24th day of August, 1799, taken before 
Christian Wilson, Esq. High Sheriff of the county of Wex* 
ford, and J. H. Lyster, Esq. one of the Justices of the Peace, 
for the said county. 

" The day but one before his execution, two Popish priests 
went to visit him, and upon their entering his cell, he exclaimed 
against them in these words : * Begone from roe, you accursed, 
who have been the cause of my eternal damnation, for were it not 
tor you, I never would have been guilty of murder/ Having so 
said, he turned from them, and requested that they might be put 
out, and in some short time after be requested that Captain Boyd 
might be sent for, to whom be made the following confession : 

" I, James Beaghan, acknowledge and confess that I am guilty 
of the crime for which I am to surfer, but that I did not commit 
it from ill-will to the people that were murdered, but from the 
order of Luke Byrne* I could not disobey him— no person dare 
refuse to obey the orders of the commanders. I am sure that any 
man in command could save the lives of the poor ; every man that 
was a Protestant was called an Orangeman, and every one was to 
be killed, from the poorest man in the country. Before the rebel- 
lion I never heard there was any hatred between Roman Catholics 
and Protestants. They always lived peaceably together. I always 
found the Protestants better masters and more indulgent landlords 
than my own religion. During the rebellion 1 never saw any one 
interfere to prevent murder, but one Byrne, who saved a man. t 
think all that were present were as guilty as those that perpetrated 
the murders. It was thinking that we were all equally guilty that 
prevented me from flying the country. . The women were mime- 

f • * Luke Byrne, a commander in the rebels.*' 
G2 
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t\ie point of deaih ; and, although the denials of criminal, 

and their justification of themselves, are rarely to be credited, 
yet we believe no man at the point of death ever confessed 
himself guilty of crimes untnily. The priests were the leaders 
of the rebellion of 1798, which Mr. Plunkett dared to call the 
other day, a Protestant rebellion, forgetting, we presume, tjie. 
hundred and fifty Protestants, men, women, and children, 

root, and were as bad as the men. The rebels treated the prisoners 
with great severity, very different from the way that I have been 
used in gaol. They thought it no more a sin to kill a Protestant 
than a dog ; had it not been that they wore so soon quashed, they 
would have fought with e ach other for the property of the Protes- 
tants. They were beginning before the battle of Vinegar Hill. 
Ever since trie rebellion I never heard one of the rebels express the 
least sorrow for what was done ; on the contrary, 1 have heard them 
say that they were sorry that, whilst they had the power, they did 
not kill mqre, and that there were not half enough Killed. I know 
that the rebels were determined to rise if the French should come $ 
and I believe they did not give up half their arms. There are 
guns, bayonets, and pikes hid in the country. 

ir «Now, gentlemen, remember what I tell you— if you and 
the Protestants are ever in the power, of the Catholics again, as 
they are now in yours, they will not leave one of ycJu alive; you 
will go smack smooth; even them that campaigned with them, if 
things had gone well with them, would, in the end, have been 
killed. I have heard them say so many times. 

" Taken before us, Aug. 23, 1799. 

" CHRISTIAN WILSON, Sheriff. 
" J. H. LYSTER, Justice P. 
his 
« JAMES X BEAGHAN. 
mark 

(A Copy.) 
" Having arrived at the place of execution, Captain Boyd 
brought him aside, and read his confession, and asked him if it was 
correctly taken down, to which he answered in the affirmative, 
Just as the executioner was about to turn him off, he called out, 
saying, 'stop;* and lifting up his cap, said, with a very , loud 
voice, ' Captain Boyd, you have taken down my confession per- 
fectly correct ;if it was not for the priests 1 never would have been 
guilty of murder, nor have dragged five unfortunate persons out of 
the windmill to be murdered j amongst these five were the son of 
old Minchin, the carpenter.' 

" * From this mark Beaghan spoke without having been asked 
any questions, and spoke with au earnestness, and in a manner, 
that shewed his sincerity." 
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to death for their religion in the barn of StaUabdgoe* 

and the sanguinary murders oo the bridge of Weaford. Re- 
collect the complete subserviency of the priesthood to their 
prelates — how, in all cases, they submit implicitly to the orders 
given, and that no ecclesiastical punishment was inflicted on 
the most notorious of these priestly rebels, oor any mark of 
encouragement given to those very few who advocated the 
cause of loyalty. Recollect this, and you will find it impossi- 
ble to draw any other conclusion than that the Popish prelacy 
waited for events, and were equally disaffected in fact with 
their priests. The Irish Papists have never -been at rest. The 
most violent demagogues have always been applauded and fol- 
lowed, from Dr. Dromgoole down to Mr. O'Connell. The 
minds of the lower classes are kept in a constant state of irri- 
tation. The most seditious songs are sung amongst them 
when safe from observance. Not long ago a man committed 
to one of the Irish county jails for murder, a Papist, being 
seized with fever, became delirious, and thus thrown off his 
guard, he sang some of the most sanguinary and dreadful 
songs ever heard— songs which must make the blood of every 
Protestant creep cold, even in England, if, indeed, English 
Protestants have any fellow-feeling for their brethren in Ire- 
land. One of those in general use which was taken from an 
hawker by a magistrate in the county of Longford, we insert 
below.* Nothing can more clearly shew the feeling of the 
. ■ ■ > ' " ' ■ ' , ' » . ■ ■ 

" * THE PEEP OF DAY RANGERS. 
" Good people draw near, and you quickly shall hear, 

A few verses if you pay attention, 

Concerning old times, and our enemies' crimes, 

Which grieves me full sore for to mention. 

Its a blood-thirsty clan that invaded our land, 

Contrary to gospel and holy command, 

To rob and to plunder, as we understand. 

But the time is approaching, we will send them a weeping, 

And make them repent for their break-a-day peeping. 

Robbing our houses as we lay a sleeping, 

Before the day-light in the morning. 

For three thousand years those lands we kept clear, 

Free from any proud foe or invader, 

Until Calvin's black race excluded from grace, 

Had crowded us up to deceive us ; 

They first blackened their faces to put us in surprise, 

Our poor Roman Catholics for to sympathize, 

Like Monsieur in France they lay in disguise, 

Those 21 years they are nightly parading, 
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populace there towards the English. Their enmity 

solely on account of their religion* As in the confession no in i 

the song', that is the burden of their complaints. Hatred of. 

Disturbingour country and mining our trade, ' 

And poor Roman Catholics' houses serenading, i 

Before the day-light in the morning. i 

Hibernia, sweet pale, where may liberty shine. 
Long did our forefathers live to possess it, 
In colleges fine, and in learniug divine, 

No people on earth were more blessed. J 

Our noble ancestors from Cythia did come, i 

A victorious laurel from Spain they have won, i 

They landed their fleets at the bay of Dundrum. 
This island will free itself from oppression, i 

All foreign invaders we'll give them a dressing, 
Its all for the sake of our holy profession. 
We are slighted both evening and morning, 

The world shall know the cause of our woe, i 

Because we are subjects most loyal, { 

With James we will share, and allegiance did swear, j 

And fought without any denial. 
King James is doue away, his cause we maintained, 
As Luttrel'sold us on Aughrim's plains, ^ 

The valiant St Ruth on the field he lay slain* 
Ever since that day we are prone unto danger, 
Property taken and given unto strangers, 
We are daily tormented by peep of day rangers, 
That do not let us sleep in the mornings. 
Strangelow, you know, was a blood-thirsty foe, 
When the Danes he beat out as offenders. 
As for brave O'Neil we have cause to bewail, 
To Oliver he would never surrender, 
The disturbance we suppose to be bad by Rightspier, 
That blood-thirsty lad he paid for the pranks of Cromwell, bis < 

dad, I 

The burning of chapels, the robbing of altars, 
' The lame and the blind he shewed them no quarters, < 

Our Saviour's aunointers he hung in high halters, ; 

Before the day-light in the morning. . 

Our cross we will take, and not it forsake, 

We will defend it, or die like true martyrs. , 

Our apostles likewise suffered shame and disguise, 
With blood they have mounted our altars. 
The words of the prophets shall not be in vain, 
Because we will drive them through Egypt and Spain. 
Like the brave Maccabees we will inarch into battle, i 

Our bands they will play, and our drums will rattle 3 : 

Our cannons will roar, and our guns will prattle, 
To pull down their pride in the morning." 
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Protestants, and death to heretics, are engraved on the heart of 
all Papists. Education may somewhat meliorate their senti- 
ments, or teach concealment. But the great majority in every 
county, the efficient populace, and the priesthood who govern 
and instruct them, remain in the same state of ferocity. Con- 
cessions only make them more daring. Let the following 
extract from a London paper of the 25th of January last, be 
read attentively. 

" London, Jan. 25. 
*' Ao article from Stockholm btates that in Saxony, which 
prides herself in being the cradle of the Protestant religion, the 
(Romish) Catholic clergy about the court have obtained for a few 
inhabitants of that faith the free exercise of their religion, and 
eqval rights with the Protestants. The first fruits of this acquisi- 
tion are, the prohibition of intermarriages with Protestants, unless 
the parties educate their children in the (Romish) Catholic religion, 
and the priests have even gone the length of declaring marriages, 
celebrated by Protestant clergy, null and void, and the parties 
guilty of the mortal sin of adultery. Such will e?er be the ano- 
saaly of a (Ruuiuh) Catholic Royal Family, and Protestant sub- 
jects. The university of Leios'tc has taken the alarm at this 
illegal interference of the (Romish) Catholic clergy, and resolved. 
to bring the subject under the cognisance of the diet." 

Thus are Protestants treated even in their own country. 
Already have these intolerant priests dared to declare persons 
guilty of adultery who are married by the Protestant clergy- 
man, and give us a pretty specimen of the gratitude they return 
for concessions. It is the same all over the world. The Em- 
peror of Russia has been obliged to expel the Jesuits from his 
dominions in a body for their unprincipled conduct, and are we 
to take no warning from these examples ? These serpents 
have been permitted to nestle in Lancashire, and have con- 
trived already so to infatuate the clergy of that neighbour- 
hood, (we mean the clergy of the church only) from the 
highest to the lowest, to involve them in their toils by various 
means, to bribe or to frighten them into silence, that they are 
quite triumphant, and arrogant with their success. We have 
lately received a letter from Lancashire upon this subject, from 
which we shall lay before our readers some important extracts 
on another occasion — at present a more immediate~danger calls 
for all our attention. In France, too, Protestants were mur- 
dered in cold -blood, without any attempt made by the consti- 
tuted authorities to protect them. Nay, it would appear that 
these connived at the crime. After a lapse of six years one 
murderer only is brought to trial, on which occasion it appeared 
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that ail Aough Captain Cambon had several Interviews with frVesp 
assassins, yet he tfuly could identify no one. We give here an 
extract from the French account of the trial, which took place 
last December, being that part which proves Hef met to' have 
been murdered on account of his religion only. 

" The deposition of Elizabeth Borreges, widow of the ttafortuoate 
Hennet, excited the most lively and melancholy interest. On entering 
the ball she requested to be placed in such a situation as not to face the 
accused. This request being complied with, she said, that on the 20th 
x>f August, 1815, the Protestants having heard that it was intended to 
massacre them in the night, abandoned their houses to take refuge in 
the country $ in the commotion she lost her husband. Some friends 
with whom she remained endeavoured to soothe her, by stating that 
her husband might be among the numerous Protestants who had fled 
to the country. On her return in the morning to the village, her 
father told ber to go borne, where she found her mother $ she was 
•hocked by the sight of the mangled body of her husband. M. Mar- 
son, the adjunct, told ber that the chief of the brigands had sent to the 
Mayor a list of nine persons, informing him that they did not come 
without order. She had si see beard that the accused told the widow 
Maute, at Aubord, that he was the person who bad murdered Hter- 
mer. 

" In the course of this deposition, which was frequently interrupted 
by. the sighs and fainting ef the witness, the audience could not refrain 
from tears, which were greatly increased when the disconsolate widow 
produced the torn and blood-stained vest and hat of her husband, which 
She preserved as sacred relics. She was carried out of the hail in a 
State of insensibility. 

• " The examinations of the 9th confirmed the testimony given vm 
she preceding day. The woman, Ann Bonnet* swore, thai ip tfce night 
of the 20tb of August, while at borne, she saw a man dragged by 
several robbers ; she saw him cruelly beaten ; her husband fled. Id 
an instant, after she. was obliged to. open the door. The, brigands en- 
ter,; they pillage the house. Her husband was one of the nine pro- 
scribed ; lie paid, with the eight others, the contribution of 600 franca, 
put of which the Mayor reimbursed himself ten louis, which he bad 
advanced the night before. 

" Mary Bezard deposed to the same facts, and added, that the bri- 
gands having asked the man whom they were dragging his name, be 
answered that his name was Her met, and that they then said, he is one 
of those we wfrit. She likewise heard the brigands say, in passing the 
house of Mazel, ' There is another of them to dispatch/ The day 
after the murder, several brigands came to the house of the woman 
JJres, and demanded meat 'and drink ; one of them, whom his com* 
jpanions called Lavie, and whom she recognized in the person of the 
prisoner, boasted of being \b$ author of the murder of Hermet, say- 
ung, that he hoped to kill another. He placed upon the table hia sabre 
stained with Wood. She did not run any danger, because she Was 
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Lavie, Aye deBernis, sod others, bad deposited at her home large bags, 
apparently filled with Hoen ; the other brigands spread o**r the com- 
mune, where they remained til) two o.'clodc. 

" Anthony Fiquier swore, that at the approach of the band he 
fled for safety. On hit return his wife told him that the robbers had 
come to eat in. his house, and that one of them acknowledged his 
oaaoe to be Peter Lavie. Other witnesses spofce to the same facts A 
and added, that Lavie bad declared, that in two months there would 
not be many Protestants and Buonapartists alive. 

" Francis Valentine declared, that* he had known Lavie up-' 
wards of thirty years ; that he came to his house soon after the 
murder of Hermet, and said, 'It is I who command in Ivfitbau? 
\ am the master of the village ; you need not be afraid ; I will an* 
swer for you ; but I have a list of twenty*everi.' 

*• Mary, the wife of the last witness, gave evidence to the same 
effect, sod .added, that addressing herself one day to Lavie, she 
said, * The bravest and the best mqu in the village has been mur- 
dered/ and that the prisoner replied, * Hold your tongue, you do 
not know what you say.' She then observed, that the general 
report was, that the public opinion accused him of being the 
murderer, but Lavie made no answer, and went away. 

* # Jane Robert met the prisoner one day in the country, arnVed 
with his sabre and musket. She asked where he was going. Ht 
answered, ' A nan a la casse d'aori Christian tan t que pbndem 9 — t 
We are. going a cbristian-hentirigas mochas we cah^— She received 
frequent visits from the accused, who owed her husband a grudgei 
Apprehending that his life was in danger, she solicited the protec- 
tion of Captain Cambou, who observed, ' I pity both you and your 
family, t>ut for vour husband I have no pity ; Lavie visits you for 
the express purpose of assassinating your husband. Although he 
gets out of the way, he is a dead man; his life hangs by a single 
hair ; I cannot save him.' " 

Here is a complete uniformity of conduct in different and 
Unconnected parts of Europe. The Brigands of the south of 
France, and the Ribbonmen of Ireland, thirst in the same 
manner for the blood of Protestants. The Jesuits oecaskm 
such cobfuskta in Russia, that the*y are banished unfaeisatly. 
In Sartony they denounce all Protestant marriages an adulte- 
rous. Therefore in England we think them worthy of power 
and poffticaHnfloence. How truly is it said, Qttos Deus *olt 
'perSere prius dementat. Protestants have, indeed, misused 
'and neglected ihe sacred advantages which they have so long 
enjoyed. It is to be apprehended that they too welt deservte 
to be deprived of them.' They have been lukewarm and indif- 
ferent to the interests of the parest church in Christendom, 
and ere long, it is too probable, that they will "have to contend 
for their lives, or forfeit their faith. 
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' Bat there is another circumstance which should mtk* dm 
measure strongly suspected by all christians. It is violently 
supported by those who are generally supposed to be thoroughly 
devoid of religious principle, by men who profess themselves 
to be deists. Such can have no preference for a system of 
Christianity far more superstitious than any other. If they 
acted upon their own principles, they would sedulously exclude 
from legislation men notoriously addicted to idolatry, and the 
worship of the dead. Wh6 besides endeavour to enforce their 
worship wherever they can. It cannot be for any predilection 
towards such religionists that all our infidels are in this ferment 
for them. Nor can any other cause be suggested for it than 
their hatred to Christianity altogether. That this principle 
influences the conduct of very many, both abroad and at homey 
there is alas ! too glaring proofs. It directed Weishaupt and 
his disciples, it blazed out in the French convention when they 
decreed that death was an eternal sleep. In that unhappy 
eountry it still is predominant, so that all efforts to revive 
Christianity there have been frustrated, or rendered, in some 
measure, abortive. There are actually, at this very moment, 
a more numerous hierarchy in Ireland than in France— in Ire- 
land, containing about three millions and a half of Papists, 
than in France, possessing twenty-five millions. Wherever 
revolutionary furor has raged, there religion, under any form, 
has been discountenanced. Even in America, when Dr. 
Franklin strongly recommended to the convention there the 
introduction of prayer at their meetings, he was supported by 
three or four only ! In consequence, five millions of souls 
are there now, Bristed observes, totally destitute of the very 
means of worship, or of learning christian principles. Nay, 
in the southern and western states exist societies built on the 
model of transalpine clubs in Italy, and the atheistic assemblies 
of France and Germany, incessantly labouring to root out 
kvbry vbstigb or Christianity 1 ! ! Our radical leaders are 
well known to be coogenial spirits. The blasphemous pro- 
ductions of that press aim at the subversion of all religious 
Jeeling and sentiment whatever. This is a notorious fact ; 
and in this atrocious attempt the publishers have been encou- 
raged and countenanced by many of those legislators who how 
support the Catholic claims. What consistency is there in 
such conduct, except they hope, by involving the Papist with 
the Protestant, to undermine and destroy both ? Whatever 
.measure can weaken the influence of a christian church in any 
.country meets with their approbation. Whether it be the ob- 
stacles which our common Christianity opposes to rebellious 
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or the tmcompromtsing threatening! it declares 
agiinst the perpetrators of them, or the purity of heart and 
band demanded by her precepts, or, as is most probable, all 
these causes united, nothing is more certain than that Chris- 
tianity is at present persecuted with a perfect hatred, and that 
ray many in all nations, and of all ranks, have caballed toge- 
ther for its suppression. Horrid attempt 1 which every chris- 
tian is bound to oppose by all the exertion, all tbe energy, in 
his power— and by such exertions what a crown of glory may 
he procure for himself hereafter ! Now it is obvious that the 
most efficacious means of thwarting these truly diabolical en- 
deavours would be to increase the influence of tbe established 
form of Christianity in every country. Let the dissenters 
therefrom remain, as here, unmolested, but let every establish- 
ment be encouraged. Yet is it the-oatural and necessary con- 
sequence of Mr. Plunkett's bill to effect the very reverse of all 
this. He himself feels so much aware of it, that in his open- 
ing speech he talks of affording additional protection to tbe 
Protestant faith. An intentional delusion! for what part, 
what clause of his bills has the slightest tendency to §o desi- 
rable a purpose ? It therefore becomes the bounden duty of 
every christian to oppose this revolutionary and infidel measure, 
which, however free the projector thereof may be from any 
such suspicion, our rebel atheists hail with satisfaction, as 
admirably promoting their nefarious purposes. 

Human imperfections will always appear where mankind are 
concerned. But notwithstanding these, the church of Eng- 
land, as it now exists among us, has obtained the acknowledge- 
ment of foreigners, although of a different persuasion, that she 
is the purest and the best on earth. Many Sicilians have ex- 
pressed their ardent wishes for the establishment of it, and of 
our constitution, in their once happy island. Reformed from 
the superstitious additions of the dark ages, she has still re- 
tained those usages which existed before them, and she can 
triumphantly appeal to this convincing proof of her excel- 
lence, that there is no christian church throughout the world, 
Roman, or Greek, or Muscovite, or Oriental, which could not 
adept, without any reluctance of conscience, her ceremonies, 
her prayers, and her creeds. This, this, Britons, is your 
church, and this church you are now called upon to defend. 
Pro Axis et Focis. 

We here stop our pen to give room for the eighth and ninth 
letters of that able defender of our holy religion, and of the 
British constitution, Sir Har court Lees, as well as for a very 
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complete reply to Mt. Plnnkett's speech, also by m Irishman 
These writers, living among Papists, are far better acquainted 
with the dangers likely to arise frbm that sanguinary and imuao* , 
ral system of faith, than we can be in England, who to} 
rarely see a Papist at all, and then look upon him as a curiosity 
only. It trill here be found that Papists actually do pat no 
RSSPBCT to oaths, and among the lower classes the priests 
train them regularly to give such evidence as is suitable to the 
&»e. h would be very advantageous to the Protestant cause 
if a Society should be formed in England for the publication 
and redress of the persecutions of Protestants in Ireland, 



SIR HARCOURT LEES' EIGHTH LETTER TO THE PEOPLE 
OF ENGLAND, 

Addressed to them through the medium of their Representatives in 
the Commons House of Parliament. 

Vbi Papa ibi Roma. 

Black Rock, Tuesday Night, 
March Oth, 1821. 

GsVTLfeMEN, 

By the Parliament which ended oh the 8th of May, J 508, it was* 
appointed and enacted, with the singular consent of all' the States, 
Assembled, and the Royal approbation, that " popish tyranny being 
banished out of the Realm, and idolatry oot of the Charch," the true 
honour and worship due to Almighty God, lawful favour to tbd 
Prince, holy use of Scriptures and prayers in the mother tongue to the 
People, in conformity to the frequently repeated and express orders 
of, our blessed Saviour, should be restored and established— the awful 
and sacred duty will now soon devolve on you to determine, whether 
in the exercise of your legislative privileges you are more likely to 
secure the Constitutional Pillars of th,e Empire, and to advance and 
protect the real interests of this Christian Nation, by emancipating 
Papists, or by refuting and smiling at, as I do, the sophistry and pro* 
found ignorance on the vital part of his I object, as exemplified in the 
fete most profound though eloquent display of tesselated and mosaic 
oratory conceived in Ireland, and delivered io the House of Comtnona 
m England, on Wednesday, the 28th of February last, by the Right 
Honourable William Conypgbam Pluakett.*— I say, Gentlemen, you 
will soon have to determine whether a bigot ted, intolerant, and anti- 
christian Church is to be invested with temporal power, the disciples 
and professors of which have been from their earliest infancy educated 
in the unscriptural and bloody doctrines, not of a Christian but of a 
Popish Creed, which instructs them, that their supreme bead ** has 
the power to make vice virtue, and virtue vice, that the declarations of 
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tfce Church of Rome are more ancient and more worthy of belief, than 
the authority of. the Holy Scriptures, that the traditions of men are 
to be credited before the express commands of their God, and who 
have beea always, and as* now at this moment taught, " unlets their 
Priests are perjured," that no faith ia to he. kept with Protestants* 
H hen their religion can be benefitted, aqd that the murder of you all, 
when it can be prudenjly; effected, will , ensure their permanent seen? 
rity in this world, and their everlasting salvation ia the life to come* 
Ajfter this manner, Qentiemen, I insist upon it, have the Irish 
Papists been instructed, in conformity with the oaths, their Priests 
voraotariry take at their ordination— rand having had it instilled into 
their mind* that all oaths taken in prejudice to the Popish Church 
ire not to be considered oaths but perjuries, " for so says the fourth 
Laterao Council, applauded by Dr. Milner in his Ecclesiastical 
democr*cy."---Mr. Conyngbaro Plunkett is soliciting to introduce 
into Parliament, and offices of trust, fifty or sixty of these Orthodox 
Legislators, and Guardians of our Constitutional Eights and Rebgione 
Establishments, which offices and establishments, by the decreea of 
their Church, they are directed to undermine and destroy, and which 
canonical resolution in Ireland* at least, they nanst certainly will carry 
into effect, if ever they can obtain that political pre-eminence, which 
Mr. Plnokett advocates ruder the pretence of Conciliation; for Papists* 
satisfaction for Protestants, security for Constitution, and inviola* 
bilityfor your Qhyrch. Gentlemen, my ipucb respected Countryman, 
proposes to consider this great and vital question, onder three distinct 
heads, Religion, Constitution* - and Policy , and bad he with that 
manliness of character, for which I ever have admired him, " though 
differing from him essentially, as I must eter do on this gnat meat* 
sore of emancipation/' adhered to the principles be started with, I 
should have remained satisfied with his exposition, and though coflr 
vioced of his sincerity, would have pfognoaticated hia defeat— butt 
Gentjemen, Mr. Plunkett is a Lawyer of no common celebrity and 
intellect, and in deviating from his principles, he attempt* to force a 
ccncjosjpp from, two of them, emanating from the first alone, ini- 
volving only a reference to the last, and endangering the eternal 
security of the second. He inform* yon " that on the question, as 
one of a religions natnre,, he sbonjd not have to say much," and I 
believe bice, apd for this reason, because be dare not do it for two 
rwaea, his ignorance of the sebjqct, and bis conviction that what he 
does kaow would mUitate again*! hia object. But, Gentlemen, I wiH 
tell yon that the Catholic Question is to be solely and eidnsively 
considered, in the first instance, as a religious, and only subsequent!? 
aa a constitutional or political question, because tjjeir. religion alene, of 
aJJ others, is identified with their policy, aod both are at ev erl as ting 
enmity with your Constitotiofal Rights and Privileges. We do not 
enquire from a candidate for office or for Parliament, bm Mr. Plunkett 
justly asserts, whether be believes in the divinity of a geat or a 
serpent, or an ape, or an onion -r but we ask him, and the crimsoned 
page* of pas; and p^esen,} times convince us we are right, w,hasfts* 
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he believes 2d the validity of thorns Councils, and Canons of hi* 
Church, which, at a Roman Catholic, be has sworn te obey, and 
which instruct him " that the holy Pontiff if not only authorised, bat 
even commanded, to dethrone Kings, Prisms, &c. See. who shalt 
refute to extirpate all Heretic*, within their respective States, and 
that oaths taken oootrary to the interests of his Church, are not to be 
called oaths but perjuries, and that whoever, under the badge of the 
crott, shall become the murderers of Heretics, shall have a full remis- 
sion of their sins* We call on him to deny, through the abjuration 
of bis Pope's usurped spiritual supremacy over the Roman Catholic 
Churches of Great Britain and Ireland these horrible ^nd demoniac 
principles of blood and desolation, for as long as be acknowledges 
this Spiritual Supremacy, notwithstanding the declarations of his 
foreign universities in 1793, be confesses his own ineligibility to fill 
offices of trust, where bis titular Bishops at their coosecration swear, 
to the utmost of their power, to persecute, impugn, and destroy, the 
very Protestant Ministers who may be the means of investing them 
with their official insignia. In abjuring the Spiritual Supremacy of 
the Bishop of Rome, we call upon him to deny the third and fourth 
Lateran Councils, and particularly the Council of Constance, by 
which it is enacted, that no faith is to be kept with Protestants, and 
that whoever can lay hands on a Heretic may possess himself of his 
property,— We require him to deny that decree of the Council of 
Trent, " the last of the General Councils," which applauds and 
confirms the Fourth Lateran, commanding the murder of Protestants, 
and apparently commended by Dr. Milner.— We charge him to deny, 
that this sanguinary Council is the voice of the whole Church; and if 
he wiM dare to do this, I will then charge the Professor of Divinity in 
the Catholic College of Maynooth, of High Treason against the 
Majesty of Heaven, for having, in the year 1809, published a Trea- 
tise in Dublin, entitled De Ecclesia Christi, in which the Council of 
Trent it styled a compendium of all the preceding Councils, and 
strongly recommended to the constant perusal of the students of that 
Popish University — these are the roots of the great national calamities 
and the rebellions that have deluged those countries with torrents of 
blood and human gore, and against a return of which, we never can 
he secured, until they shall be extirpated with the Spiritual, and in 
Ireland even Temporal, Supremacy of the Bishop of Rome. The 
two statutes of the J5th and 30th of Charles the Second, against a 
belief in the doctrine of Transubstantiation, which Mr. Plunkett is 
as ignorant of as I am of the Alcoran — the invocation or adoration of 
Saints, and against the sacrifice of the Mass, were enacted as tests, 
not so much of religion, as of policy, to secure our Protestant esta- 
blishments from destruction > and our churches from desolatioo ; for 
throughout the entire reigns of Mary, Elizabeth, James the First, 
and Charles the First, there was nothing but an endless scene of 
homings, massacres, treason, and rebellion, instigated alone by the 
relentless spirit of Popish persecution when enjoying power and 
office j and Sir Edward Dtgby, the instigator of Guy Faux, asserted 
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(tee State Trial*), " that it was neither ambition, nor discontent, but 
the love of religion alone; that stimulated him to sacrifice bit estate, 
his name, bis memory, bis posterity, and all worldly felicity , what- 
ever." At length, Gentlemen, after a continuation of the most dread- 
ful crimes and treasons, for 150 years, from the final Reformation 
under Henry the Eighth, until the reign of Charles the Second, 
during which period Papists sat in the two Houses of Parliament, 
Peers being privileged by Queen Elizabeth's dispensation, and Com- 
moners, by the Pope's coonivance, respecting the oaths of Supre- 
macy and Allegiance, which, as I have already told you, were not con* 
sidered as oaths but perjuries j it was ascertained to be impossible 
any longer to preserve the Protestant establishments, if Roman 
Catholics were permitted to enjoy those civil advantages which Mr* 
Plunkett, from deplorable ignorance on the subject, is so anxious to , 
obtain for them ; and for this reason alone, these two great bulwarks 
of our Constitution were enacted, as the preamble to the Statute of 
30 Charles the Second, directly declares, and to remove all scepti- 
cism and doubt upon the cause and necessity for them, the preamble to 
the gth of that tolerant Prince, William the Third, should satisfy 
either the learned Member for the University of Dublin, or the 
facetious Knight from the County of Kerry — for it thus declares, 
" Whereas it is notoriously known, that the late rebellions in thb 
Kingdom, have been contrived, promoted, and carried on by Popish 
Archbishops, Bishops, Jesuits, and other ecclesiastical persons of the 
Romish Clergy."— And it is as equally certain, that from the passing 
of these Statutes England has been undisturbed by Popish machina- 
tions. Also, io direct contradiction to the inference attempted to be 
advanced, from the Toleration Act of William, it appears from the 
very provisions of the Act, that these two great Statutes above-men- 
tioned, were to be inviolably preserved, for the preamble to the Act 
thus declares, " Forasmuch as some ease to scrupulous consciences in 
the exercise of religion, may be an effectual way to unite their 
Majesties' Protestant subjects in interest and affection." The Act 
then proceeds to except Protestant Dissenters from the several laws 
passed in former reigns, but expressly excepts the two Acts of 25th 
and 30tb of Charles II. and whilst they continue in full force this 
great Empire may bid defiance to Papists and Popery. — You observe, 
Gentlemen, the wisdom and prudence of our wise forefathers, in 
securing us from the insidious attempts of our sworn enemies. Their 
religion or their practices would be nothing to' us, if both were not 
hostile to the existence of our establishments, and for their preserve* 
tion we have, and I trust in God ever shall, exclude Roman Catholics 
from Parliament and offices of great trust and confidence, and for 
this reason, " for these are no times, Mr. Plunkett, for coquetting," 
because they must ever be unworthy of filling them, so long as they 
acknowledge a dispensing power, either in their Pope or their Priest, 
or believe that their Bishops, in order to qualify themselves, I suppose, 
for the Council Board, and House of Peers, are perfectly justified in 
their oath of. fidelity to their Holy Father. In thus swearing, <' I 
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will a*t be concerned in Council, Act, or Treaty, wherein toy thing 
dmdvaotageou* or prejudicial to our said Lord (the Pope), or the 
Roman Church, their persons, rights, honours, state, and power, 
jbaJl be devised, and if I know of any such thing to be intended, Ji 
iWill prevent, the same, as soon as, possible. I will give Information 
thereof to our said Lord, or some other person, by whose means ft 
.may come to his knowledge, qndall Protestants^ &c. I will persecute 
-and impugn to the utmost of ray power, so help me God." WLpn, 
Gendemen, in addition to t this merciful and constitutional oath, I 
inform you, that the Cathohc Board ot Ireland, in the very year that 
*the House of Commons came, to a similar decision as the late one, 
." but by, a much larger majority," sanctioned and approved of tHo 
following declaration, made Jby one Qf ifs most a*bje and respected 
.anemtwrs, what must be your opinion, either of Mr. Plunkett's cob- 
,stitutional integrity, or his attachment to, the Protestant' faith of His 
country, in the year 18J3, at a full meeting of this Catholic Parlia- 
ment, /the late Poctor Dromgoole, \o a long and eloquent speech, 
uasaeifrtd : thus, being .loudly cheered and applauded :—" That the 
, Established Church shall fall, and nothing but a recollection of the 
j^miseries it has created shall survive — that it , has had it's time upon 
Mirth, ,a date nearly as long as any other novelty—that it will one d^f 
*Jbo rejected by the whole earth — that, the columns of Catholicity are 
..assembling, and challenge possession of the ark (the ascendancy pf 
^tbePopsh Faith in Ireland) —that the efforts of Statesmen and Par- 
; Jjamenjts to make it permanent and inviolable, will be in vaiu, and in 
jfnockery.Df Ornnipotence M — also, " that a, Popish Priest was impera- 
• lively commanded by his religion and bis conscience, to reject evejry 
.security or pledge that could interfere with his, obligation to convert a 
Protestant, which be said was the sworn avocation of the Popish 
j Clergy ."—Gentlemen, Representatives of the most Christian and 
..civilised country on the face of the globe, I trust, for the honour of 
. homes nature, and (be salvation of the established religion in Ireland, 
. Abac I have said enough to convince you of the inevitable conse- 
quences that must follow a repeal, or even a modification of the Acts 
. of Charles the Second, at least as far as this country is concerned, 
and I hope I have satisfactorily explained the causes for the passing 
.of them,, and the reasons why Jpr.' Plunke.it was solicitous to wave 
< aU consideration of t^eir efficacy in a religious point of view. This 
.deceived, but eloquent advocate, knew well what would be the fate of 
, bis motion, had he traced these Statutes to their legitimate source, the 
unrelenting and treacherous spirit of persecution that has ever charac- 
terized the Church of Rome, . With no other Church in spirituals or 
temporals will she ever willingly unite. Popery is essentially inca- 
psbleof s concurrent jurisdiction j even in Canada the strong arm of 
i power, alone, forces an apparent union, relax it once, and Jhe united 
powers of this world will not keep Protestants and Papists together. 
The Church of England is proverbial for its toleration — the Church 
, of Borne has ever been remarkable for jts bloody spirit of persecution ; 
. forever is the. records of ages had tl?i* assumed sxclusivs Church 
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mercy where it bad power, nor has there ever been onb of their 
intolerant and persecuting doctrines contradicted or denied by the 
sole legitimate authority in their Church that had exclusively the 
power of doing so, the Pope of Rome ; and what is more, I infonrt 
Mr. Plunkett and his supporters, never will. Do not let the People 
of England be imposed on ; I know the origin, the diversities and 
the mysteries of the Popish Creed more intimately, possibly, than 
any man in the empire, and I inform him and them, that if once 
invested with political power, the work of murder in this country 
will soon commence, and no faith will then be Jcept with Protectants, 
notwithstanding the affidavits of foreign Universities, which, without 
the Pope's sanction, are so much waste paper, and this sanction be 
has already refused through his Legate, in 1789, when a proposition 
similar to the one in Lord Nugeut's late Petition, was submitted to 
Parliament, and a Bill, founded 00 the same propositions, was pre- 
pared, to emancipate the English Catholics, and was cushioned by 
the intolerant edict of the supreme head of the Romish Church* 
Let not, then, my respected and honoured countryman be deceived — 
he has been grossly imposed on respecting the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation ; and I will forwarn him, that he will not, he cannot 
succeed in his object and satisfy Protectants, supposing the House of 
Commons to be prevailed upon by his eloquence to concede to his 
resolutions from the same spirit of conciliation that actuates his 
patriotic and his feeling mind, the first obstacle be will meet with, 
will be from the Roman Catholic Demagogues in Ireland. Spiritual 
supremacy they never will resign, so long as the object here is tem- 
poral insubordination. Nor will, I prophesy it, the House of Com- 
mons ever pass bis Bill, unless they wish to sacrifice every expecta- 
tion of national security. Mr. Plunkett is totally unacquainted with the 
essence of the Popish religion $ he advocates their claims from igno- 
rance ; but on principle, and like his lamented predecessor in the 
canse, he may exhaust a long life in their service, and probably as 
his reward, may by accident escape assassination, like the venerated 
Grattan, to prove at last, to his conviction, and I hope conversion, 
that the Irish Papists of 1821 are united in principle, and identified 
as to practice with their Roman Catholic brethren of 1798 and 1641. 
So much, Gentlemen, at present, for the politico-religious claims, 
which Roman Catholics press upon the prudential resolutions of an 
Imperial Legislature, which, if complied with, no oaths, no veto can 
secure us, depend upon it. The King can have no communion with 
the Church or See of Rome ; the great Constitutional Charter of the 
Empire prohibits him from interfering with the nomination of their 
Hierarchy, under a penalty of exclusion' from the Throne. They 
must reject, in toto, the spiritual (involving the temporal) supremacy 
of a foreign Potentate, before the Statutes of Charles the Second ever 
can be repealed, without the most imminent danger to the State ; for 
I insist upon it, that the Bishop of Rome has no greater right to 
interfere with the Catholic Church of Ireland, than the King of 
England is invested with to interfere with the Protestant Church of 
No. 274, Vol 60, March, 1821. H 
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any foreign country.— As to the constitutional and political objec- 
tions which ought to be so imperatively urged against the measure of 
Emancipation, bad I space, I could fill a volume, but I cannot 
trespass on the too kind and liberal indulgence of the London Editors 
of the pnblic Press. I have forced them upon the, consideration of 
my country already in many and successive Publications, with great 
and paramount success. Protestants have been convinced their peti- 
tions for civil unrestricted liberty have universally ceased. 

In numerous instances Roman Catholics themselves have been con- 
verted, and their Bill will be presented without a single Protestant 
Address, in its support, from Ireland, during the last year ; and, I 
prophesy, will be dismissed, though with reluctance, with a conviction 
of the Constitution having been preserved by its rejection. The peo- 
ple of England had been struggling against the unrelenting persecu- 
tions of the Church of Rome from the earliest period of the introduc- 
tion of Papal Supremacy, in the twelfth century, when Giraldas Cam- 
brensis made the first vigorous attack upon the Popish Church, which 
was ably followed up in the 14th century by Wickliffe, who would 
have effected that reformation completed by Henry the Eighth, but for 
the circumstance of King Henry the Fourth, having acquired the 
Crown by the perpetration of treason and murder ; and being desirous 
of obtaining the influence of the Clergy, he, at their instigation, con* 
sented to the felonious passing of the statute of the 2d of his reign, 
which established an Inquisition in the very heart of his Kingdom ; for 
this statute " gave power to the Bishop, or Ordinary, to imprison any 
person suspected of Heresy, and ordered that an obstinate Heretic 
should be burned before the people." The Statutes of the 5th of 
Richard the Second, and 2d of Henry the 5th, as stated by Sir Edward 
Coke, were equally felonious, and all forced upon the country as law, 
by Papists " holding offices of trust and confidence under the Crown 
in defiance of the Statutes of Prsemanire, passed for the express pur- 
pose of guarding against the introduction of that imperium in imperii, 
Which will be the necessary and inevitable consequence of the passing 
of Mr. Plunkett's Bill at the present day, as far, I again assert, as 
Ireland is concerned. Our political reformation really commenced 
from the 35th of Edward the First, and was in a great measure effected 
under the reign of Edward the Sixth, until, at length, our final eman- 
cipation, temporally and spiritually, from the degrading shackles of 
the Popish Church, was, under m blessings of Almighty God, ac- 
complished by Henry the Eighth. The united exertions of these 
Sovereigns were strengthened, consolidated, and secured, I trust for 
ever, by the two Statutes of Charles the Second — which two years 
back, Lord Grey, and now Mr. Plunkett, has made an attempt to vitiate 
and destroy. I trust in that overruling Providence which has never 
deserted this exalted and Christian Empire, that his efforts will be 
defeated ; and that if, " contrary to my expectations, the House of 
Commons of England, seduced by bis excelling eloquence, or blinded 
by bis sophistry, can so far forget their duty to their God, and their 
fidelity to the Constitution, as to pass his Bill, that we, of the Estab* 
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i Church in Urn Country, may depend for safety and for succour 
in the virtue and integrity of the House of Peers j or, as our last and 
6oal resource agaiost persecution and real oppression, in tbe magnani- 
mity and firmness of our most gracious and most venerated Sovereign. 
Bat whatever maybe tbe result, never will I desist until the last hour 
of my existence to protest against the direful possibility of Roman 
Catholics being entrusted with political power under our Protestant 
Constitution, whilst they continue to bow in blind obedience to tbe 
spiritual, and as a consequence in a great measure, to tbe temporal 
authority of a foreign Bishop, who not only does not deny, but sanc- 
tions tbe validity of those unchristian principles, which I have so fully 
explained in my former publications— principles abhorrent from our 
mild, tolerant, and free Constitution — principles which cannot be ad 4 
mined into the State, without imminent and awful peril to oar Estab- 
lishment, as their very admittance, de facto, changes the essential cha- 
racter of the entire frame of our Government. Gentlemen, I have 
done — I have endeavoured to follow tbe recommendation of that 
Statesman, whose name I reverence, and whose character 1 revere, my 
mat and virtuous countryman, to write with temper, and without 
hostility to sect or faction in discussing the Doctrines of the Church 
of Rome, I may irritate tbe feelings, or insult the prejudices of indivi- 
duals, bat I write for the benefit of the British Empire, from history 
slone, and not from animosity to parties. — When I contemplate my 
children now playing round me. who had nearly fallen victims to their 
father's exertions in defence of his religion and his King, God knows, 
of all men living I may be excnsed for writing feelingly on this awful 
subject j bat I never yet did or could bear resentment to any huraari 
being ; my life is devoted to the service of the British Nation, its 
Constitution, and its Creed — in their defence, untarnished, unimpaired, 
and undefiled, I hope to live, and when 1 can be of no farther service, 
Chen I shall wish to die. v 

f have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, in every danger, and 
amidst all difficulties, the firm and undevtating advocate of the para- 
mount rights and privileges of the Established Church of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, and the Constitutional advocate of the Protestant As- 
cendancy in Church add State. 

HARCOURT LEES. , 



SIR HARCOURT LEES'S NINTH LETTER TO THE PEOPLE 
OF ENGLAND. 

Black Rock, Saturday Night, 
March 10th, 1821. 

Sunt geminae Somni Porta; : quarm altera fertur 
Cornea qua veris facilis datur exitus umbris 
Altera candenti perfecta nitens elepbanto 
Sed falsa ad caelum mittunt insomnia manes. 

Vibg, Lib. 0. 
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Gentlbmbw, 
There is an acknowledged maxim amongst moralists which asserts 
tfiat " qui facit per alteram tacit per se," and ibis maxim I have in a 
variety of modes, and through a still more enlarged variety of publi- 
cations, been eminently successful in forcing upon the attention of 
my Protestant countrymen , for the last fifteen months. At a period of 
unparalleled political agitation in England, fomented and encouraged, 
I am concerned to say, and to think, by men no less distinguished for 
rank than proverbial for profligacy, it would have been contrary to 
general experience, as well as at variance with all history and analogy, 
to soppose that this country should not in some degree have been 
infected with the mania of reformation, and whilst the radicals, 
under the supposed sanction of a whig aristocracy in England, 
were menacing the most legitimate prerogatives of the throne, the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, under the direction of the most sedi- 
tious demagogues in the empire, were insidiously undermining the 
most vital securities of the constitution. Parliamentary regeneration, 
through the false but dazzling medium of universal suffrage and 
annual parliaments, attracted and urged on to acts of outrage and 
sedition, every disaffected and idle incendiary in your country, whilst 
the Romanists here not less disaffected or less disinclined to violence, 
prudently waited the result, and were ready to rise en masse in the 
event of the Manchester rebels being successful, or the King's troops 
being in any one instance defeated by the manufacturers who were 
anxious to become legislators — the dismissal of Lord Fitzwilliam from 
the lieutenancy of the West Riding of Yorkshire, and the subsequent 
dispersion and defeat of the organized and armed miscreants who had 
pnfortunately looked up to this misguided but I hope virtuous noble- 
man for support, in union with the decided and energetic measures, 
pursued by an enlightened and efficient administration, paralyzed the 
efforts of treason, and after passing a succession of wise and neces- 
sary legislative restrictions, the confidential servants of your Sovereign, 
restored the empire to tranquillity, and reduced the whig aristocracy 
to ridicule and contempt. The country was fast returning to prosperity 
and peace, when the arrival of your Queen was hailed as the har- 
binger of returning commotion, and " chastity pure as the unsunned 
•now," was then made the watch-word of licentiousness, whilst a 
treasonable letter to your august and calumniated monarch, corrobo- 
rated by a direct and flagrant insult to your legislature and your 
hierarchy, were advanced by a daring band of conspirators, as the 
legitimate and hallowed privileges of persecuted and degraded majesty, 
and as constituting the most unanswerable and imprescriptible claim 
upon the dignity of the throne and upon the sanctity of the altar. 
Gentlemen, the enthusiastic reverence I entertain for the personal 
character and exalted understanding of your insulted King, and the 
more than veneration, with which I have ever contemplated your church 
establishment, summoned me from my retirement, at a period of 
awful and imminent national calamnityand danger, to use my zealous 
and uninfluenced exertions in order to refute calumny, and to over- 
whelm th6 abettors of infidelity and insubordination. The results 
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hare been proportionate to the utmost extent of my expectation*, and 
as I early in the contest foretold what has already taken place — there 
is no occasion at present to make any further retrospective observations 
on a subject, which, for the honour of Great Britain, I trust, will 
soon sink into justly merited oblivion and consequent repose. How- 
ever, Gentlemen, it appears as if England was fated never to be at 
rest. Radical insurrection yielded to royal indecencies, and both have 
fallen victims to the unnatural but never ceasing clamour for Popish 
emancipation, the immediate consequence of which will be to eograft 
upon the imperial trunk of a Protestant constitution, the intolerant 
and unchristian doctrines of a foreign, inveterate, and hostile church, 
and under the flimsy treacherous disguise of universal civil liberty, 
eventually will drive this coootry, through the sanction of a parlia- 
mentary statute, into all the horrors attendant upon a scene of universal 
religious insurrection. In the letter which I had the honour of addres- 
sing to you through your representatives on Tuesday last, I stated 
a few of those reasons which would convince any man sincerely 
attached to the British constitution in church and state, of the otter 
impossibility of ever identifying Popish doctrines with Protestant 
legislation. How can a titular Bishop, I ask Mr. Plunkett, bear true 
faith and allegiance to a British King, when he was previously sworn 
in his oath of fidelity to a foreign power, and is bound by the in- 
fallible canons of his church, to persecute and impugn, to the utmost 
of his ability, himself and his Protestant subjects — having in the 
presence of his God, pledged himself to obey all his mandates, how 
can this titular privy counsellor or peer " preserve, defend, enlarge, 
and promote the rights, honours, privileges, and authority of the 
holy Roman Catholic church, and bis lord the Pope," but by the sob- 
version of onr Protestant establishments, as far as in him lies ? Will 
my respected countryman presume to assert, that the constitution of 
England has not a right to protect itself j and will he with this know- 
ledge, still insist upon its being illegal to exclude such an orthodox 
patriot aa this from parliament and the councils of our sovereign ? 
As to his Chancery qualification of spiritual supremacy, 1 ask Mr. 
Plunkett, whether he supposes the Papists of Ireland will be satisfied 
with the interpretation which be says is attached to it, by an article of 
a Protestant church, and which article, had he read it, he would have 
seen, decidedly rejects the jurisdiction of a foreign Bishop altogether ? 
Why, Gentlemen, the Roman Catholics in this country will laugh at 
such an advocate as this, as much as I did when I read his definition 
of transnbstantiation. And whilst they are quite certain of his 
extreme ignorance of the doctrines of their creed, I shall, for the 
first time, begin to call in question his knowledge even of our consti- 
tution—for what constitution does he allude to, when he asserts, that 
in conformity to its principles " Papists have a right to fill every 
office of trust in the state ?"— Certainly, he cannot mean the British, 
for if he does, be must reject those principles which led to the refor- 
mation, which confirmed the revolution, and secured the throne of 
England upon the head of a toleraut and Protestant prince. And 
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whilst this much respected and learned friend of mine is solichoos to 
prove himself a patriot oafy, be will, to the whole world, stand coat 
leased by his own declarations to be not only profoundly ignorant; 
but a profound jacobite into tbe bargain. For those very laws that 
form tbe essence of our constitution, have declared, in the most 
explicit manner, the ineligibility of Papists to $11 offices of trust and 
confidence in our Protestant state. — Aud for the reasons 1 assigned hi 
toy last letter, " that every oath which they could take to tbe security 
of oars, and to tbe prejudice of tbe Romish church, would be 
considered by them and their supreme Pope, not as an oath at all, but 
a perjury)** and this able lawyer might as well inform me, that tbe 
Catholic board and other Papists, have a constitutional right to become 
corporate barbers, for the purpose of shaving my Lord Grey and ell 
the talents, as to tell me that they have an inherent indefeasible right 
to power and to office under a Protestant government. 

But, Gentlemen, so unnatural did this diocesan oath appear to our 
early sovereigns, even at a period when the bloody doctrines of Popery 
" though deluging the world every where else with murder and with 
devastation," had not taken root in England, as they have since* in 
Ireland— That William Rufus told Archbishop Anselm " if he took 
'this oath, be could not preserve bis allegiance to the crown," And 
yet Mr. PJunkett has no objection at all, to plant a fellow of similar 
or pethaps more bigoted principles, in a situation of crust or confidence, 
•through a love for Ireland, where be must legislate for a church which 
he is sworn to undermine and destroy. And he tells you that it is 
contrary to the constitution of that church not to place him there ; 
although these pontifical statute makers look upon the establishment 
to be intrusive, heretical, and damnable. And having sworn a few 
years back, that they would die sooner than permit a British King or 
parliament to interfere in the slightest degree even with a Popish 
chapel, this eloquent but ignorant ** on this subject alone" advocate 
declares, it is oppressive and intolerant not to permit these staunch 
glorious memory candidates, in every instance, to legislate for, and 
advance the interests of a Protestant church, under his lately invented 
definition of the spiritual supremacy of the 'Pope, who so long back 
as the time of Edward the Third, was called, " and never to this 
hour as be altered.'* In the debate on the 35th of that veign, called 
the Statute of Proviso™, "the common enemy of the King and 
realm," in consequence of the secrets of the realm being discovered 
to his holiness. And farther, Gentlemen, which perhaps moat of 
'you are ignorant of, it was* these very oaths, and the Pope's pastoral 
instructions " by which conciliatory testimonies of regard his holiness 
so frequently illuminates Ireland, and to insult us Protestants/' that 
firs J caused the rnptu/e between Henry the Eighth and the Pope;* 
for having corhe to a knowledge of them, his Majesty sent to tbe 
Speaker of the House of Commons, to inform him that the clergy of 
the kingdom were but half subjects, or scarce so-much— every fitsbop 
or Abbot taking an oath to the r\>pe, derogatory to that of his fidelity 
'to the King. And) Gentlemen, it was not owing to the writings of 
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Martin Lather, bat to the pernicious consequences of these oaths 
and pastoral letters that, under the mercy of Almighty God, we owe 
oar deliverance from the horrible domination of Papal tyranny, and 
for the troth of my assertion, I refer you to Lord Herbert's Life of 
HeeryVIII. 

Bat, Gentlemen, whatever may have been the influence of my 
writings on the minds of Protestants in this country, which have com* 
pletely pat a stop to their Petitions in favour of Popery, evidenced in 
their total silence on the. presentation of the present Bill in England, 
sorely you ought not to be regardless of the opinion of men who, prot 
bably, were as well acquainted with the condition and real interests of 
England as Mr. PlunJcett appears to be. Blackstone, an authority as 
great perhaps as this learned Candidate for the situation of Lord High 
Chancellor of England, is explicit on the subject— for he thus declares, 
" while Papists acknowledge a foreign power superior to the sove- 
reignty of the kingdom, they cannot complain if the laws qf the land 
will not pat them on the same footing with good subjects." Book 4, 
Chap. 4. And should my virtuous and misguided country man reject 
ibis opinion, what can he urge in opposition to the sentiments of too 
ablest man who ever wrote upon Governments or Constitutions either 
— what can he, I say, or what will he dare oppose to the authority of 
the immortal Locke ? Will be plead the validity of the Councils of 
Lsterao and Constance ? Will he urge the oaths of Bishops, or the 
prejories. of Priests against the recorded sentiments of the brightest 
ornaaient of your country \ Will be tell me that all the declarations 
ever made by a Catholic Board of Ireland, can invalidate the authen- 
ticity of an opinion, in perfect accordance, too, with all I ever wrote 
or spoke upon this subject, will be assert I say, that even the Catholic 
Board can shake or tender null the testimony of such a writer as Locker 
Hear him, ye Protestant men of England, and let the ignorant con- 
temptible majority in your Commons House hide their beads in shame, 
and mourn over their ignorance and their apostacy. Hear Locke, I 
say, and drop a tear over the infatuation, the credulity, or the insincerity 
of Plunkett. " These have no right to be tolekatbp by the Magis- 
trate, that " will not own and teach the duty of tolerating all men in 
matters of religion, for what do all these and the late doctrines signify, 
bat that they may, and are ready upon ewtry occasion, " to seixe the 
Government, possets themselves of the estates and fortones of their 
fellow subjects, aud that they only ask leave to be tolerated until they 
find themselves strong enough.— Lock's Works, Vol. 6. P. 46. Will 
Mr. Plunkett, in the teeth of this opinion, assure the House of Com- 
mons that the religion of the Papists is distinct from his policy, and 
nearly amalgamates with your Church and your Constitution, or will 
bo assert that it is bis policy to preserve, what bis Creed and his Pope 
instruct him and swear bun to destroy ? I tell him, and you, Gentle- 
men, that the jurisdiction of a foreign and a hostile religious poten- 
tate* cannot be engrafted into the legislation . of -a Protestant 6tate, 
wUhoot extreme danger to its existence ; and what has he to offer in 
reply } Why, only that their religion has nothing to do with the 
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question that Lord Bacon is a fool, and the Council of Trent a fabri- 
cation. Bot farther, should the Test Acts be repealed, or even vitiated, 
so as to admit Papists into Parliament, I prophesy the House of 
Commons, will first become a Missionary, and afterwards, most like- 
ly, a Boxing Society — for every class of dissenters de jtire roust be 
then eligible ; instead of a speech, an English Puritan will probably 
begin a psalm, and before he has got through the first stanza, the 
Popish Member next him will knock him down for not first invoking 
a saint — or he may assert for his apology, that he was singing out of 
tune j and should there be even a compromise, depend on it ihe en- 
tire body of the Nonconformists, Papists, Dissenters, Evangelicals, 
and Jumpers, will one day or other unite to overpower the Orthodoxy, 
and the House of Commons, from a Legislative Assembly of a Great 
Empire, will be transmuted into an Ecclesiastical Court of polemical 
disputants, to contend for the validity of their respective dogmas, and 
finally, to overturn what will remain of our Establishment, which a 
repeal of the present Acts will virtually annul. In our Counties there 
will be endless contests, and unless the 40 shilling Freeholders be dis- 
franchised, Priests and Evangelicals, instead of Sheriffs, will in future 
be the returning Officers at' Elections in Ireland. Gentlemen, with 
deep concern do I differ from this most accomplished Statesman, and 
in my opposition to his opinions, I almost hesitate to record my dis- 
sent j nothing but the vital interests of my Religion and my country 
could urge me to the expression of a sentence that might militate 
against the sentiments of a man for whom I have ever entertained the 
most unboundeJ reverence and respect ; but on this question of Eman- 
cipation, I know him to be alone uninstructed and incompetent — 
would to God it bad fallen to the lot of some other Individual of the 
Opposition to have submitted the Catholic Bill for your consideration, 
though no man amongst them could have ushered it in with stronger 
effect : his great mind was oppressed by the difficulty of the under- 
taking, and his virtuous and honourable principle? were at variance, and 
In repugnance to the doctrines be advocated ; had another man in 
England made any thing like such a speech, pregnant aitb sophistry 
and error, without any relief but its tinsel,' I would have made a 
laughingstock of him for the present, and to all futnre generations. 
Bot my pen would fall from my hand, ere I could presume to treat 
with irony or ridicule the Parliamentary declarations of one of the 
Wisest, most feeling, and most virtuous Patriots that ever adorned the 
pages of Irish History. The question now resolves itself into a very 
narrow compass ; — Will the Roman Catholics submit to be told, 
** That it would be monstrous to credit their belief in the real pre- 
sence of their Saviour, in the Sacrament of the Eucharist," that they 
do not believe in it, and that they reject this doctrine, the great and 
distinguishing tenet of their religion, with ignominy, detestation, and 
contempt ? — Will they reject the Spiritual authority of their Supreme 
Head, and be satisfied to define his infallible Supremacy, according to 
the interpretation given of it, by an article of a Protestant and Heretic 
Church ? Will they be satisfied to submit the correspondence of a 
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Popish Hierarchy, with the Pope, and the College de propagandise 
at Rome, to the superintendance and revision of a Protestant Govern- 
ment ? — I ask them in the presence of their God, and at ibe Bar of 
the British Empire, will they consent to these terms ? and will they 
reject in toto, an usurped and unchristian Supremacy, in the event of the 
Bishop or Pope of Rome daring to put his Veto upon the validity of 
a Statute, passed for the regulation of the spiritual and temporal con- 
cerns of the Roman Catholic subjects of the King of Great Britain and 
Ireland? — Will tbey do all this, without mental " reservation or equi- 
vocation of any kind," I again demand ? and if they shall answer in the 
affirmative, with the consent of their Titular Hierarchy, I will, under 
such securities, be one of the first men in the Empire, as I promised 
fifteen months back, in page 67 of " The Antidote, to call for a Com- 
mittee, in order to investigate their claims to Emancipation, " not as 
Papists, which lately they were to a most bigotted degree : but as 
** Roman Catholic Subjects of a Protestant Government — For, no 
longer, nnder these circumstances, can they be styled or believed to be 
Papists, the great object 1 have had in view, will have been perfected, 
and not Mr. Plunkett, but myself, will have been the principal means 
of. obtaining a Bill for their temporal relief, in this world, from civil 
disabilities, and the most degrading and unchristian spiritual thialdom 
— as, also, of overturning a system of the most horrible imposture and 
impiety, that ever dishonoured or disgraced the understandings or the 
principles of civilized or informed men. For. previous to my writings 
upon this monstrous violation of the Christian Doctrines of the Pri- 
mitive and Apostolic Church, these very men, through their titular 
Bishops, declared, that tbey would rather suffer death, than permit a 
British Parliament to legislate for their consciences; " or to interfere 
with their spiritual concerns'*— and they nearly burnt my house, myself, 
and my family, because I denied the validity, exposed the absurdities, 
and ridiculed the practices and doctrines, the daring impiety of which 
they are now convinced of, and are willing to resign. — Now, Gentle- 
men, should this Bill of Mr. Plunkett's pass, which I am certain it 
.ought not at present, nor .until the Roman Catholics, through their 
Bishops, agree to the stipulations of it, you will " depend on this," 
have a Boll from bis Holiness 5 and such Bull will be the criterion of 
Catholic fidelity. — If they reject his jurisdiction, inform him, that I 
have convinced them at last of their errors, and the infamous corrup- 
tions of their Church, assure his Holiness, that they have diligently 
consulted the Historical Authorities, Popish and Protestant, 1 referred 
them to, and have been, beyond all doubt, satisfied by them, that his 
spiritual and temporal supremacy, over any other Church, " but that 
of Rome, was an outrageous usurpation, and that he has no authority 
over an Irish Church of any kind. — If they will inform him, and 
religiously believe themselves that bis supremacy, was founded in two 
notorious forgeries of the infamous Isidore, (i. e) the donation of 
Constantino, and the Decretal Epistles, to which was afterwards added, 
to support the Building, " which, I hope, will soon crumble into 
dust/' a still more scandalous violation of the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
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by Cardinal Barooiot, I shall then congratulate the Empire upon the 
success of my exertions over Popery in Ireland. — And, as the Anti- 
Jacobin Review, for January last, and most of tbe Constitutional 
English Journals, had the liberality to acknowledge, " that I bad the 
distinguished honour of having roused tbe loyalty of tbe British Era* 
pire, ancf exposed the designs of the Radicals," preceding and subse- 
quent to the late most alarming and disgraceful trial in the House of 
Lords, I shall now have the additional satisfaction of proving to these 
Editors, what can be effected, by steadiness, firmness, and perseverance * 
over tbe prejudices, and even the passions of the most intolerant, tbe 
most bigotted, and the most superstitious of all human beings, not a 
Roman Catholic, but a Priest -ridden Irish Papist, and 1 shall conclude 
with those lines from Pope :— 

This more than half repays whole years of pain, 
Time, health, and fortune are not spent in vain. 

* Gentlemen.— I have the honour to subscribe myself a vigilant, 
an uncompromising, arid a determined guardian of the Altar, tbe Con- 
stitution, and the Throne of the British Empire, 

H A R COURT LkIS. 



A Reply to Mr. Plunkett's Speech on the Popish Question, in the 
House of Commons, on Wednesday, 28th of February 1821 . 

Mr. Speaker, 
I have listened with the closest attention to the arguments adduced 
oft this occasion by tbe honourable gentleman who has just sat down, 
and I am not more suprUed at the ingenuity with which he has con- 
structed them, than at the flimsiness of the materials upon which be 
has exercised that ingenuity. In fact, he appeared to me to have 
been precisely in the predicament of a tapestry weaver, whose weft 
and woof consisted of cobwebs. — In the first place, Sir, be says he has 
brought forward this motion on behalf of the Protestants as well as 
those whom be misnames tbe Catholics of Ireland, and, in limine, it 
may be for once observed, that the substitution of high-sounding words 
for solid arguments, has been one of the most striking characteristics 
■in the mode by which the constitution of this realm has been assailed 
for the last forty years, under the pretence of efforts to extend its 
benefits to all who have tbe happiness to live Under it — " Calkstic" is 
the appellation exclusively and arrogantly assumed by the members of 
one particular church ; and " Emancipation" has been adopted to induce 
us to take it for granted that these people remain In a state of slavery 
until they shall have obtained political power enough to legislate in an 
empire — tbe great majority of whose inhabitants, as well as the modes 
of faith legally established in it, are decidedly Protestant, and as such 
beheld with a jealous and an hostile eye by these claimants, and the 
more bigotted ecclesiastics who assume tbe direction of their conscience, 
and woo, standing as it were behind the curtain, have hithertodirected 
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isndtbeir infatuated Protestant advocates, to* fine 
of eoadact, directed cvcotnaUy for their own aggfandisesnfnl on lb* 
rnsa* of the true reformed faith $ while they rale the roast at home* 
tod io their o oao oci t ionf of bibles, and Protestant school-masters* 
appear to anticipate the exercise of that formidable power which their 
agents are aeekinf for them in the legislature or government of the 



The Protestants of Ireland, Sir, hare not authorized Mr. Pluokett to 
say that they consider the laws which exclude the Romish inhabitants 
of thatpartof the empire from a few of the higher offices of the state to 
bo " dangenm to tken" — On the contrary. Sir, they have repeatedly, 
by petitions to this honourable home, and by other public documents* 
declared that it is the repeal of these laws which they consider danger? 
one to them 5 — and that they have a firm reliance on the wisdom of 
the legislature in protecting them from this daoger. —What has been 
the declared opinion of the Protestants of the Irish metropolis 00 some 
very recent occasions ?— Has not their whole energy been called forth 
to repel the fraud attempted to be practised on them — by the mock 
resolutions at the Rotunda, in that city, where a system of terror well 
becoming the days of Tyrconnel was adopted to compel some of them 
to sign petitions for the abolition of those laws which are scarcely found 
adequate to protect tbem from persecution in the nineteenth century, 
and under the most decidedly Protestant government upon earth ? Have 
not the Protestants of the metropolis given an unequivocal proof of their 
resolution to maintain the laws which protect the constitution, by reject* 
ing the son of the late Mr. Grattao, and substituting in his place as their 
representative in ibis honourable house, a man resolved to uphold these 
laws, restrain the growth of a semblance of religion amoog&t us, which 
experience has proved to be equally hostile to social order in this life, 
and eternal happiness in the next ?—-It has, therefore, been very uncan- 
did in Mr. Pluokett to make the Protestaots of Ireland a party in this 
business, and to allege their danger as an argument to justify toe 
demolition of the bulwarks which protect them. That the Roman 
Catholics are determined not to abandon ibeir warm pursuit of politi- 
cal power, we may readily believe * they have sought k " per fas tt 
ntfas," since the commencement of the French revolution; and were 
equally ardent in the chase on Vinegar hill, and in this honourable 
boose. — In the bloody scenes of a savage rebellion, and in an arduous 
political struggle here, while a foreign enemy threatened our existence 
as a nation- and had his millions triumphantly reckoned by their in- 
temperate advocates, as so many arguments lor our surrender of the 
confutation. It remains, however, for the wisdom of parliament, to 
weigh these claims in the balance of equity ; and legislating for the 
preservation of the whole people, to consider whether it be just or 
wise, to sacrifice the interests, temporal and eternal, of millions, to the 
upholding of a gpthto superstition, which has caused so much misery 
to mankind already, and which now seeks extraneous aid, immunities, 
and facilities of operation, as a dernier resort from the derision vad 
contempt of mankind. Posterity, Sir, will feel astonished, that an 
assembly such as this is, could stoop to the degradation of entering for a 
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single moment into a discussion of such a subject, and the Protestant 
descendants of these same petitioners will smile at our simplicity, while 
they feel a melancholy regret at our co-operating in the delusions prac- 
tised on their ancestors, and contributing in any degree to keep them 
in a state of thraldom to the most abject superstition.- The tempest of 
spurious liberality which has blown so long, the Sirocco of ignorance 
and barbarism, will then have ceased, and if a wave remains to agitate 
the calm, it will arise from a sigh for the folly of those who formed 
that storm, to the verge of their own destruction, and to the imminent 
hazard of the religion of a world. 

. The next argument of the honourable gentleman is, that a majority 
of this house little more than two years ago consented to the appoint- 
ment of a committee to consider these claims. This, however, proves 
no more than that the subject has been considered already— and there* 
fore has not the same claim to consideration now, as if it had never 
been taken into contemplation ;— and equally feeble is the argument 
founded upon these claims being already rejected by a majority of the 
house — though that majority should be ever so small, even consisting 
of the single casting vote of the speaker. — As this house is constituted* 
a majority is a majority, and a minority a minority— if a recent 
instance in another house be admitted as a sound precedent, — a small 
majority for the consideration of these claims ought to be deemed as 
an indication that the measure should be abandoned altogether. 

But the honourable gentleman, in bringing forward this measure as 
one desired by the Protestants of Ireland, as a protection of them from 
danger, is not more unjust to them than his introduction of it, as a 
general petition of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, is to these latter 
description of people. He has no authority from the great body of 
tbem to state the extent of their pretensions, or to advocate their claims. 
Many, very many of tbem, in full open assemblies, have disavowed 
him and his advocacy. Scorned the restrictions he deems necessary 
to retain and deem bis relief bill — but another more insulting penal 
law, modified according 1 to the smooth and polished model of modern 
manners, when things are no longer called by their own names, when 
we profess an entire confidence in those of whose hostile intentions 
we are most afraid — and appear to be liberal in untying a knot in one 
place — while we are rivetting a chain in another, — This, Sir, I am con- 
vinced, is the general feeling among the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
who so far from having any confidence whatever in their late advocate 
Mr. Grattan, or his successor Mr. Plunkett, held the former in 
contempt and nearly assassinated him when be voted for the Insur- 
rection bill, and deem the latter the most insidious enemy they have 
in the world, from bis known determination to clog their " emancipa- 
tion'* with what they call " the clauses of Canning, who would feed 
tbem with an empty spoon." The fact is* that they are not in the state 
of childhood which many of their advocates suppose, they have an 
appetite and relish approaching to voracity for stronger food than they 
have tasted yet, and while the chnrch honours and possessions are 
withheld from their clergy, and the forfeited estates from their laity, 
no milk and water enactions will satisfy their cravings, or lull tbem to 
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repose. With respect to Lord Castlereagh's support of their claims, 
tbcy treat it with equal contempt and derision. The publisher of their 
Belfast Journal, called the Irishman, is in (he habit of regularly 
announcing that, " their old friend, who ruined them by the union, 
wili, according to the Machiavelian system of his politics, advocate 
their claims most strenuously, but in the mean time contrive that he 
shall be defeated.* 1 

This is the language of all the Irish newspapers in the pay of the 
Roman Catholics ; this is the language of their public meetings $ 
while their powerful hierarchy, and numerous clergy, laugh in their 
sleeve at all that is to be done for the laity, without taking their own 
peculiar claims into consideration. But, satisfied with having a pre- 
cedent established in their favour, they rest in the assurance of being 
floated by the tide of popularity into the possession of the ecclesiastical 
property of the country, and a share of legislation, as Catholic Bishops 
and mitred Abbots, in the House of Lords. All this will of course be 
termed visionary by the advocates of concession, but those best 
acquainted with the state of Ireland, are fully convinced that the 
fiomish Bishops and clergy there are the chief agitators of this question, 
that their mass-houses have been converted into places of assembly for 
political deliberation for many years back, and that enormous sums of 
money have been collected at their altars for the purpose of advancing 
the Catholic cause as it is called ; this sum has been estimated at three 
millions seven hundred thousand pounds, a calculation founded on the 
ten-penny levy instituted in 1814. A sum, granting it to be exagge- 
rated even by two- thirds, sufficient to raise an alarm in any reflecting 
mind, at the progress to power made in Ireland by a description of 
men never known to tolerate any form of religion but their own, when 
possessed of the power of persecution. 

Mr. Plunkett tells us too, that a majority of this house contented to 
the appointment of a similar committee, ut a time when the country 
was reeling to its very centre in the heaviest storms, and he hopes 
that those who gave their suffrage for those measures in that hour 
of danger, would not refuse them at the present time, when the 
peril has gone by, and we are proud of the achievements which 
preserved us. But here the honourable gentleman's characteristic 
sagacity seems to have abandoned him. This was an argument 
above all others most unsuited to his purpose. He touched here 
upon a chord of reminiscence, which chimes in discord with the 
harmony of his notes. It was then, in the. hour of public danger 
and apprehended calamnity, that this concession was, as the Irish 
demagogues allege,. wjuug from the terrified insolence of a Pro- 
testa ut parliament. It was while the storm and the buttle raged, that 
the refractory portion of the crew advanced their claims to the 
dominion of the vessel as the premium of their defence of it $ and 
here it may be stated, in reply to the glowing picture of the services 
of a moderate proportion of these people during the war, that their 
turbulence in Ireland formed so powerful a diversion in favour of 
the enemy, that instead of their claiming any merit in the lute 
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deliverance of Europe, they may be justly accused of protracting 
the reign of terror, and contributing more to the hopes and achieve- 
ments of the Corsican, than any other description of people in Europe. 
Not to mention their massacre of his Majesty's loyal Protestant tub* 
jects in 1798, and their insurrection in 1803, which gentlemen are in 
the habit of thinking so unimportant in the consideration of this cm es- 
tion, the Romish clergy were universally hostile to . the recruiting 
of bis Majesty's troops in Ireland, they opposed the interchange of 
militia between the two islands with great pertinacity, and on the 
9th June, 1809* their titular Bishops, in full synod at Tullow^ 
declared the title of the Corsrean usurper to the crown of the 
Bourbons to be not only legitimate but sanctified. Bishop Hussey 
intrigued with the regiments quartered at Laughlenstown Camp, 
and a few years before the eruption of the rebellion, issued a pas* 
toral letter to bring the Protestant government into contempt and 
hatred, and to prove that his religion was as welt adapted to a 
republic as to a monarchy. I know, Sir, it has become the fashion 
to disregard all this recent historical evidence, as it has been to 
ridicule the fears of our ancestors, and despise the monitory 
documents which stare us in the page of our national history, and 
ought to teach us reserve on such occasions as these $ but these 
facts are stubborn, and is a palpable outrage on the common sense 
and common feelings of the Protestants of the realm, not only to 
say they wish to protect themselves from danger by arming their 
adversaries with power ; but to allege, in defiance of known facts, 
that Popery is not now what it always was. as to its views and ten- 
dencies, and that the Roman Catholics of Ireland have proved, by 
the tenor of their conduct during the late war, that they may bo 
safely admitted to legislate in a Protestant empire. The prejudices 
which the honourable gentleman had to contend with on this occasion, 
hate been founded on the firmest basis of experience ; they arise 
from the most honourable motives, motives as he himself allows, 
growing out of the recollections of all that was connected with the 
struggles of our ancestors for the rights and liberties of the people, 
and he might have added, that no description of our population can 
be more directly or effectually benefitted by withholding any further 
encouragement to the growth of Popery, than the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, who would have long since followed the example of their 
fellow subjects in the other part of the empire, and conformed to 
the true christian faith, had it not been for the fetal revival of the 
power of their clergy, by the system of concession commenced by 
the Irish parliament in 1778, which has kept that country in a 
ferment ever since. And will continue to operate in the same 
destructive manner, until a full and final stop shall be put to it. 

The question, he says, resolves itself into three considerations, and 
thonld be argued first as a religions question, secondly as a constitu- 
tional question, and lastly as a question of policy. 

The honourable gentleman tells us he has not much to say on 
this question, as one of a religious nature, and the little he says 
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is not very luminous or convincing.— Speaking for himself, be says, 
« Ae cannot see the justice or propriety of requiring any pledge 
from subjects of the realm upon the score of religious tenets as a 
pasportto privilege or place." If by privilege he means the power of 
legislation, and if by place, the participation in go verm ug this 
christian realm, he ought to see the justice and propriety of requir- 
ing a pledge of the soundness of the religious principles of those who 
are, when admitted, to make laws, and govern the public form of 
religion established in it If the gentleman does not see justice 
and propriety in such a precaution, we cannot help his deficiency of 
penetration ; but others, uninfluenced by his prejudices, can per* 
ceive them very distinctly. He takes it for granted too, that the 
objectors to the proposed relaxation of this law, have no objection 
to the introduction of a Deist, a Mahometan, or a Pagan, (hits reli* 
gious denomination of an Egyptian is new to ns, and appears to be 
introduced for the rounding of his period), but when beists, or 
Mahometans, or Pagans, shall present petitions for a share in the 
government and legislature of this realm, it will be time enough for 
objections to be made to their admission ; but, in the mean time, 
it will not be difficult to prove, that no danger to the true reformed 
faith of the British empire, can be apprehended from Deist, Maho- 
metan, or Pagan, equal to that we may apprehend from the growth 
of popery, in this very metropolis, in Lancashire, in Glasgow, and 
many other parts of Great Britain, not to mention Ireland, in which 
it has risen to such a formidable state of power and influence, as to 
threaten the very existence of all who presume to appear as friends 
to the maintenanceof the established church. In Ireland, sir, at this 
very moment, are the Romish bishopsand their numerous clergy, ac- 
tively employed in hostilely suppressing education, unless as connect* 
ed with the maintenance and propagation of their superstition. The 
bible is a denounced book. Even the popish chaplains of the gaols, 
who are appointed to their situations by protestant grand jurors, exer* 
cise an inquisitorial diligence, to keep the holy scriptures out of the 
hands of the prisoners ; and it is but a short time ago, since one of 
them in the gaol of Sligo, told the protestant chaplain, before the 
prisoners, that the bible he was denouncing, was like an apothe- 
cary's shop, containing some medicine indeed— but much pobon. 
1 beg leave to ask, sir, have Deists, Mahometans, or even the ho* 
nourable gentleman's Egyptian religionists, ever exhibited such 
hostility to the religion of the bible in this christian country, as the 
papists have done ? Have the worshippers of Jupiter, or Osyris— 
the adorers of the crocodile or the ape, ever been so formidable to 
the christian faith of this realm, as the worshippers of saint Antony, 
and saint Ignatius have been ? It is idle, therefore, to say that be- 
cause Pagans and Mahometans are not the objects of our appre* 
henston, that we should feel no fear of admitting meu to govern 
and legislate for us, whose principles are, at least, equally dan* 
gerous, with this advantage on their side, to enable them to rain us, 
that they profess a semblance of Christianity, which they are inde* 
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fatigabjy endeavouring to substitute in the place of the true religion 
established among us. 

The. honourable gentleman alleges top, that the members of this 
house are in such a state of ignoiauce, as to know nothing about 
the Romish doctrines of trautuhstauiiation, and the, sacrifice of the 
mass. This much he might have allowed to he known of them, that 
they are superstitious and idolatious, some of them, according to his 
owu loose description, as highly blasphemous and ridiculous. Whe- 
ther the Redeemer, which these people say they devour, in their 
mockery of it sacrament, be, as Mr. Plunkett says, " six feet high, 
or of a lower stature' 9 — "Whether he be red n or of any other colour" 
is sufficiently unintelligible; but we should remember that the 
men who are in so savage a state of ignorance as to believe such 
.monstrous falsehood* themselves, and be ready on every opportunity 
to foice others to profess them, have not yet arrived at that degree 
ofi intelligence necessary to qualify them to legislate for christians 
in an ephghtenened age and country. 

. As to queen Elizabeth, or her ministers, admitting such persons 
to a communion with the church of England, in the sacrament of 
the Lord's supper, the circumstauce is utterly irrelevant to the 
present question, and I thai! only observe, that neither that ill us- 
triousqueun, nor her adviser, on this occasion were infallible, that her 
efforts to unite her subjects in a belief of the true reformed faith, by 
leaving any thing doubtful in its public formularies, was* injurious 
to the cause of truth, aud utterly failed of its intended effect, that 
her efforts to appease the English papists by concession were fruit- 
less, and that the gratitude she experienced for her trouble, may 
be paralleled by that which Mr. Plunkett may expect from the 
Irish papists, if we may judge from the following paragraph, ex- 
tracted from the Dublin Weekly Register, a paper acknowledged 
to be their official organ. 

. Catholic Affairs.— We give, we believe, the most perfect report 
that has appeared in any newspaper, of the Debate on Mr. Plun- 
kett' s Motion — The result of the discussion is already known in all 
quarters of the country. W here it not for the portentous passages 
in Mr..PlunkettVspeech, relative, to securities, it is such a one as 
would give unmixed satisfaction to all sincere well-wishers of Ire- 
land.-— These passages, are certainly well calculated to check the 
public joy — and not only to do that, but to awaken lively and 
most painful feelings of ,alarm. They have already determined the 
most actjve.and watchful of those Gentlemen who have composed the 
Catholic Board, to call. the people togeth errand a meeting would, 
even before this time, have taken place, if there was not a disposi- 
tion, in some, to abstain from taking any decisive step, until Mr. 
Plunkett thinks proper to be a little more explanatory as to the 
precise arrangements which , he contemplates. The reader will 
observe that the right hon. Gentleman speaks of doing something 
satisfactory, to all parties, though he astounds us by talking of sub- 
jecting the correspondence of the Clergy with the holy See, to the 
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inspection of the Government, or in other words, the clerks in the 
Castle, and giving the Government (i. e. the aforesaid clerks) some 
indefinite power of prying into cteiical character. Perhaps he is 
able to perform what he promises, but it mny save some time and 
trouble, to apprise him that kome communication ft pass betwecea 
the Court of Rome and the Clergy, which it would be just as pro- 
per to submit to the clerk* before-mentioned, as to expose the 
secrets relative to private and personal conduct obtained through 
auricular confession, uml tliat niueteen-twentiethsof thelrith, believe 
as firmly, as they do their existence, that giving the clerks afore- 
said, whether high or low, the slightest influence in the nomina- 
tion of their Bishops, would be ensuring for the public, the peri- 
odical edification of the scenes that have been passing before us 
these five or six years in Newgate, where influence in clerical affairs 
has given the felons the consolation, in the first place, of a spiritual 
comforter who was downright mad ; secondly, of a comforter who 
could only discourse with them in a foreign language 5 thirdly, of a 
comforter who could not live nearer to them than 100 miles ; und 
Iastly,of a comforter stript of all authority to exercise spiritual func- 
tions amongst them. 

' It ap|>ears, Sir, extremely surprising to me, that a man of such 
known talents as the honourable gentleman who has presented this 
petition, would allege that, the denominating of the popish doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, and the worship of the consecrated host, 
by the epithet of idolatry, is an outrage calculated to shake the 
foundation of Christianity throughout Christendom. The honourable 
gentleman may be assured that Christianity stands upon too firm 
a foundation to be in the slightest degree shaken by the epithet of 
idolatry being given in our law-books, on/ homilies, and the arti- 
cles of our church, to the worshippers of an imaginary transubstan- 
tiated wafer. On the contrary, the promulgation of this, and other 
monstrously ridiculous doctrines of popery, has done more to pro- 
pagate infidelity throughout Christendom, as he calls it, than aQ 
the efforts of Voltaire, and the itluminati abroad, and of Gibbon, 
Home, and Paine, in our own country. If it be an " outrage" 
a* ibis honourable gentleman pleases to term it, to call things by 
their own names, in the good old fashioned way ; to denounce those 
who worship the work of their own hands, idolaters, then must we 
have a revision of our ecclesiastical statutes, as the first duty of the 
new popish Jegislators : the correction of the tbirty-uine articles, 
and the ten commandments, may be referred to a committee of 
them, and they may pass a censnre on our Lord himself, for out- 
raging the feelings of the Pharisees, by calling them a generation of v 
vipers. But this line of argument, sir, is full of convincing proof, 
of proof that plausible reasons in favour of arming these petitioners 
with political power in a protectant state, are not to be found, 
aud that in their place we are to have declamations on the delicacy 
of the "galled jade wincing" under the smart of the sores with 
which her unsound constitution has covered her leprous body, 
Ho. 274, Vol. 60, March, 1821. I 
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from the crown of her head to the sole of her foot ; and alarm* are, 
attempted to be raised for the safety of " Christianity in Christen' 
dom" if christians should continue to speak of the an ti christian 
corruptions of the city upon the seven hills, iu the terms of just re- 
probation used by thrir ancestors. 

The anomalies introduced into the law courts of Ireland, by the, 
relaxation of the penal laws, form no sound argument for any fur- 
other cone ess ion of pow«r to them. As to their discharging the office 
of grand jurors, so rare in many parts of Ireland is it to find papists 
possessed of landed property sufficient to qualify tliein for such an 
honour, that they are scarcely ever known to be put on a grand 
jury. As to their exercising the offi»e of magistrates it is known 
to be a source of misery to themselves, and the neighbourhood in 
which they live, when the commission of the peace is entrusted to a 
papist Conscientious as such a man may be, and frequently is, he 
is under temptations from the importunity of the ignorant peasants, 
who expect favours from him, as well as from a secret, perhaps 
unconscious bias, to acquire or maintain popularity, to act in such 
a manner as to frustrate the ends of public justice, and iuflict 
severe wrong upon individuals, particularly in a dihturbed state of 
the country, where his conscience and his priest dictates to him th« 
sacrifices of honour and impartiality, which he must make in the 
" catholic cause." There are, indeed, many of them superior to the 
influence of such considerations in the exercise of their public duty 
as magistrates ; but seeing every transaction through a distorted 
medium, surrounded by prejudiced bigots, they must be more thau 
men, to stand upright in collisions between the interests of the 
crowu and the people, between the friends and enemies of the con- 
stitution of the empire. Great indeed is the absurdity, as Mr. 
Pluukett observes, in exhibiting such men, in the act of swear- 
ing themselves to be idolaters, before they can be admitted to try 
causes between christians ; and greater still is the absurdity to 
suffer them to act in tha capacity of judges, before they satisfy 
the parties interested, that they have such a regard for the sanc- 
tion of an oath, as to be fully convinced, that no power under 
heaven can absolve them from the guilt of perjury. 

In many causes tried between protectants and ribbonmen, du- 
ing the late war, when so great was the animosity of the latter to 
protectants, that it was at the peril of their lives that any descrip- 
tion of men, except those of the Romish communion, cpuld attend 
fairs or markets iu many parts of Ireland, most particularly in the 
province of Ulster, where one would suppnsethe numerical strength 
of the protestauts would ' preserve them ispm injury or iiisuTt ; 
then indeed did the anomaly of popish magistrates, jurors, and 
witnesses appear in a striking point of view ; then appeared the 

freat advantage which the riotous aggressors at these fairs and clar- 
ets had over the objects of their violence, whose religion had im- 
pressed on their minds a due regard for the solemn sanction of an 
oath ; for' in Londonderry, Colerain, and other assizes, or sessions 
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toww, it frequently happened that prottstant jurors, and a protes- 
tant judge, or bench of magistrates, being bound by conscience 
and the law, to find and pronounce verdicts and seutences •« accord* 
tug to evidence,'* were made the direct instruments of the grossest 
injustice, by the latitude which popish witnesses considered them- 
selves intitled to in the testimony they bore in causes which they 
believed to be connected with the maintenance of their church. To 
such a pitch did this evil arrive in some parts of the province of 
Ulster, from the vear 1811 to 1816, that few protestauts thought 
it prudent, after a year or two'* experience of ir, to resort to the law 
f'*r toe punishment of their persecutors^ however heavy their suf- 
ferings were from them. They, in many instances, permitted their 
bouses to be broken open at night, without complaining of the 
outrage to a magistrate, paid revenue fines on the town lands they 
inhabited, rather than incur the vengeance of the popish distiller of 
illicit whiskey. They suffered their bigotted neighbours' cattle to 
inflict severe injury on their crops, from downright apprehension of 
tha inevitable consequences of having a scuffle with him in driving 
thorn to the parish pound ; and at the fairs and markets, from 
which many of them were absolutely obliged to keep entirely 
* WII J* Those protestauts whom necessity brought thither, very often 
received sound cudgel lings from the ribbonmeu, who were uni- 
versally armed with clubs loaded at the extremity with lead and 
iron rings, quite satisfied to get home with a broken head, and a 
few shattered teeth, without once thinking of seeking legal redress 
or protection* from a description of people, with plenty of public 
money at their command, which had heeu collected at the mass- 
houses; where the priests have, in nine cases out often, acted with 
the diligence of acute solicitor*, in procuring evidences and traiuing 
them into efficiency by cross examination before (rial, and in quiet- 
ing their qyalins of conscience afterwards, by the power of abso- 
lotion vested in them by their church. 

The revereud Mr. Keunedy, presbyierian minister of Maghera, in 
the county of Londonderry, may be appealed to for his testimony 
on this head.-— f J is house was broken opau, and his family narrowly 
escaped being murdered by a popish mob, on the evening of the 
12th of June, 1814, merely because he wasa loyal protestant minis- 
ter, and had received into his house one or two of his congregation, 
who had bean pursued by some of these implacable bigots. He 
prosecuted them, and some of them were punished j but his loss 
was severe, a ud he uever was remunerated, while the villains who 
were with muchdifficulty convicted, and many of them escaped by 
theliard swearing of their witnesses, were liberally supported during 
their trial and imprisonment, by the mus*-house tenpenny sub- 
scriptions. While the worthy gentleman on whose house and fami- 
ly they had inflicted the most cruel injury, lost upwards of thirty 
pounds, by prosecuting them, and lived for years afterwards in 
terror of assassination for having done so. 

These few facts — this single one, sir, may serve instead of vo- 
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lumes of arguments against any further extension of civil or politic 
cal power to these importunate petitioners. Mr. Kennedy and many 
other fdott re|pectable Protestants of Ireland, who nave suffered in 
this way, may be produced at the bar of this honourable house, 
to prove circumstances which would appal many who are this day 
tup patters of Mr. Plunkett's motion, from downright ignorance 
of the dreadful predicament in which onr protectant colonies in 
Ireland will he plucedt by any further i in par tat ion of political 
power to thVir enemies— I appeal to Mr. Pluokett, himself, whose 
line of practice at the Irish bar often led him to conduct the 
defences of the popish defenders in 1765, and the same bigote, un- 
der the name of united Irishmen, in 1 798, if he does not believe in his 
conscience, that the religion of the Irish Papists operates in dimi- 
nishing their regard for the sanction of an oath r I ask him, as a 
lawyer, would it not be just to propose to such a witness, before his 
oath should be allowed to be valid in a cause between a Protestant 
and the Romish Church, to declare if he thought any power on earth 
could. absolve him from the guilt of the crime of perjury : and I ap- 
peal to the common sense of mankind, whether it would be right to 
suffer a man who would answer in the affirmative, (as every one of 
the Irish Papists would, if consistent with their declared notions of 
religion) to act in the capacity of magistrate, juror, witness, or legis- 
lator, in a Protestant country. . 

The establishment of the Popish religion in Canada has nothing 
whatever to do with the present question. Many conscientious persona 
deem that to have been as unjustifiable an act as our East India 
Company suffering the worship of the Juggernaut Idol to be one of 
their sources of revenue, if such a practice exists, which, for the sake 
of our character as a christian nation, it is to be hoped does not. Bat 
at all events, no argument can be justly deduced from it to warrant 
the introduction of Popery into our Legislature, or our courts of jus- 
tice. The constitution is essentially a Protestant one. And, high as 
Mr. Plunkett's legal authority stands, I must beg leave to controvert 
his assumption that " all offices were attainable by the liege subjects 
of the realm, without reference to their opinions on religion ; for the 
single opinion which I have just proved to be held by these people re- 
specting the sanction of an oath, stands at a sufficient constitutional 
barrier against their claim to the exercise of political or legislative 
power amongst us. 

If he should treat this argument with disdain, and say, in the language 
of his party, that the " Catholic reveres an oath as much as a Protes- 
tant $ that were it not for that reverence be might take the oaths of 
supremacy, abjuration, &c. &c. and attain his emancipation at once. 
To this it may be replied, that the practice of absolution for perjury is 
avowed and maintained by the Popish clergy, that the price of it has 
been frequently published by authority, and that there rre temporal 
punishments for this crime, which may operate in preventing these 
people from taking the above-mentioned oaths, contrary to their con- 
science, and among these, no inconsiderable one, the detestation and 
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terest id ao solemn a manner, the line of conduct which their prioci* 
ples would afterwards lead tbem to, should prove to the world that 
they bad taken these oaths in an otter disregard of their sanction. It 
is therefore quite ridiculous to bear the emancipators claim credit for 
the regard to their oath, which these petitioners exhibit in refusing to 
take those which have been formed as a touch-stone of the principles 
of our Legislators, and great officers of State, and therefore probably 
the honourable gentleman did not think it prudent to introduce this 
topic into his speech. It is mere sophistry to say that all were outlaws 
in England, prior to the reformation, if Popish subjects are not as 
constitutionally entitled to the political power now as Protestants are, 
— The Religion of the Crown and the whole people were then the 
same, and therefore this argument cannot apply to the present times, 
or to any period of our history since the adherents to the Papacy ve- 
rified the observation of Heury VIII. who alleged, with undeni- 
able troth, that the Papists were at best but hall hi* subjects, and bore 
a divided allegiance between their King and their Pope, with a strong 
bias, he might have added, towards the latter, occasioned by the inse- 
perahility of temporal and spiritual interests in all human transactions. 
The honourable gentleman says that it appears by a petition fiom 
the English papists, that they admit the cogeucy of all the consti- 
tuted authorities of the realm, and that he himself admit* the right 
of the pope to inttrfere iu spiritual matters. Now as to the co- 
gency of the constituted authorities, the veiy necessity of a public 
admission of the toleration of them by these people indicates that 
their system of religion is at variance from submission to them, and 
requires to be vindicated from the imputation of a disqualification, 
to exercise power amongst us, of which they themselves seem to be 
as conscious as we are apprehensive ; and with regard to the sepa- 
ration of. spiritual from temporal interests, I defv Mr. Pluukett, 
and all the advocates for concession, to prove the practicability of it. 
The spiritual concerns of marriage aud divorce, are of a mixed and 
indivisible uature; as connected with them are bastardy, and 
legitimacy, the succession to, or disherision from, lauded property, 
and a share in the hereditary legislature of the House of Lords. The 
power of excommunication is a temporary concern, by which his 
majesty's subjects may be cut off from human society, aud de- 
prived of the means of existence, uuder the authority of a tyran- 
nical Pope, or his episcopal residentiary. Late instances ef this 
have occurred in Ireland, and actions were maintained by ag- 
grieved individuals, at the assizes of Cork aud Donegal, against 
the titular prelates, who inflicted the most cruel temporal punish- 
ments, under the pretence of exercising their purely spiritual pow- 
er, and using the terrois of a kingdom, which they allege, in the 
laoguege of seripture, uot to be of this world. 

In feet, Sir, there is a formidable empire lising with enormous 
power within our empire} and if we continue to encourage 
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and foster it in its growth to maturity, it will outgrow all oar con- 
stituted authorities ; the 

Baby will well beat tbefmrse, 
And all athwart goes all decorum* 

The domineering spirit of Popery will turn with her characteris- 
tic venom upon the vitals of our constitution ; and this strong bold 
of the Protectant faith in Europe, after returning, like the dog to 
his vomit, will pass through all the abominations of superstition, 
by a circuitous passage, into downright infidelity and barbarism. 
The Right Rev. Prelate, Sir, has spoken an undeniable truth, who 
had the spirit, in these days of delusion, to declare that those who 
yield that subjection to the Pope which they owe to their lawful 
monarch, and which our dissenting fellow -subjects yield only to 
God, are marked by a deficiency of civil worth, which renders 
them incapable of filling offices in the state of this realm. To 
combat this truism, Mr. Pluukett plunges into the niuzes of logi- 
cal distinctions, as a fish sometimes troubles the water to facilitate 
an escape from the angler — he grows unintelligible in mysticism* 
when plain lungunge would not suit his purpose. I therefore leave 
to the casuists of Sorbonue, or Salamanca, his discrepancy as a 
matter of degree as well as of principle—his shadowy line of de- 
marcation between a Papist and a Protestant, and his Edmund 
Burke's metaphysical manoeuvres and abstract divisions — all this 
is fine — omne ijjnotum pro magno est — it will be swallowed like 
new milk and brandy at Maynnoth, but must fail to convince us 
here; and I coufess I know no parallel for such reasoning, except 
in that of the impostor, Ephraim Jen kinson, in the Vicar of 
Wakefield — the limiinous disieitution of that oracle of sagacity on 
the dotage of the world, its cosmogony and creation, with the 
grave opinions of Sniiconeathan, Manetho, Berosus, and Ocellus 
Lucanus, including Anarchonara Kui-atelutacon to Pan. 



THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. 

To the Editor of the Protestant Advocate. 

Sir, 

It is with feelings of dismay and alarm that I contemplate 
the progress which Mr. Plunkett's bills for removing the bars 
which exclude Roman Catholics from political power, have 
made in the House of Commons, if they are passed, 1 assert, 
Sir, that they will effect a revolution in thp constitution of this 
kingdom, to the full as dangerous as the adoption of the wild- 
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est scheme yet promulgated by the revolutionary advocates of 
radical reform. I am not surprised to see Mr. Plunkett, nor 
Sir James Mackintosh, arrayed on the side of the Catholics. 
Nor do I wonder to find Mr. Wilberforce marshalled in the 
ranks of these innovators. The man who could consent to 
have our churches polluted, because it appeared to him a mat- 
ter of •« political expediency" that they should he so, cannot 
be supposed to have much affection for the permanency of that 
establishment he would so lightly consent to dishonour. But 
that Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning should be the advo- 
cates of measures which lay the axe to the root of the tree of 
oar constitution, I never could have believed, had I not had the 
proof of their own words and actions. Unless, Sir, we have 
men bold and honest enough to withstand the influence of the 
one, and enlightened enough to detect the flimsy veil of so- 
phistry with which the brilliant eloquence of the other has 
enveloped the subject, we are lost. 

In asserting, Sir, that Mr. Plunkett's bills will effect a com- 
plete revolution, I cannot be censured with having assumed 
too much. OuR«constttution is essentially and fundamentally 
Protestant. King James the Second and his posterity^ except 
Mary and Anne, were excluded from the throne as Papists ; 
the king is required to swear, at his coronation, that he is not 
a Papist ; and our present most gracious sovereign enjoys the 
crown by virtue of the act of parliament which excluded the 
house of Stuart, being Papists, and conferred the throne on 
the House of Hanover, being Protestants. To be sure, Mr. 
Plunkett does not come down and ask the house to repeal this 
act; he tells us a Roman Catholic shall not sit on the throne ; 
shall not be a Lord Chancellor, nor Lord Keeper, nor Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, nor yet interfere with ecclesiastical pro- 
motions. But admits Catholics into Parliament, and how long 
will these qualifications remain part of the statute, should it 
be finally enacted ? The Roman Catholics have declared that 
they will never be satisfied whilst one stigmatory law remains 
in the status book. A portion of them, both in England and 
Ireland, have already petitioned against the present bills, as 
" inconsistent with the spiritual discipline of the Catholic; 
church/' ^ What assurance, then, can we have, that when they 
have the power to remove these " atigpiatory" precautions ; 
when they can repeal those regulations in the acts admitting 
them to office, which are " inconsistent with the spiritual dis- 
cipline of the Catholic church/' that they will not exert it ? 
It is worse than madness, it is absolute fool-hardy; idiotism, to 
suppose that they will not avail themselves of h. The conse- 
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quences of suck a step to Protestants need not be printed out ; 
they rtHWt he evident to every man ; and even the framers of 
the bills most admit, that snch concessions as these would he 
great evils. Why then, Sir, give the Papists that power which 
will place the option of obtaining or refusing these concessions 
in their own hands, and leave the Protestant without the mean* 
of defence ? 

The Roman Catholics now enjoy every privilege which they 
have a right to expect under a Protestant government. 1 bare 
shewn that, in a political point of view, their claims to further 
indulgence are inadmissible. I will now consider it in a reft^ 
gious light ; and here I beg leave to quote the opinion of the 
venerable Bishop of Winchester, as contained in a charge deli* 
vered by him when Bishop of Lincoln. 

H It is declared in one of the thirty-nine articles/* says thb 
learned prelate, " that the king is head of our church, without 
being subject to any foreign power 5 and it is expressly said 
that the Bishop of Rome has no jurisdiction within these 
realms. On the contrary, Papist* assert that the Pope is su* 
preme betid of the whole christian church, and that allegiance 
b due to him from every individual member in all spiritual 
matters. This direct opposition to one of the fundamental 
principles of the ecclesiastical part of our constitution, is 
alone sufficient to justify the exclusion of Papists from all situ* 
ations of authority. They acknowledge, indeed, that obedience 
in all civil matters is due to the king. But cases must arise in 
which civil and religious duties will clash 5 and he knows but 
little of the influence of the Popish religion over the minds of 
its Votaries, who doubts which of these duties would be sacri 1 
ficed to the other. Moreover, the most subtle casuistry cannot 
always discriminate between temporal add spiritual things ? 
and* m truth, the concerns of this life not ^infrequently par- 
take of both characters." 

I have not time now to urge any thing in addition to the 
arguments of this excellent pillar of our church f Indeed, I 
do not know that I could place the matter in a more forcible 
light. If, however, the measure is not defeated, you shall hear 
again from 

BRITANN1CU8. 

Lefcfe, itfttrcA 1% 1821. " 
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A Letter to the Right Hon. Earl Grey, on certain Charges 
advanced by his Lordship in fas Speech at the late County 
Meeting in Northumberland, against the Clergy of the County 
of Durham. By the Rev. H. Phillpotts, M.A., Rector of 
Stanhope, in the County of Durham* Svo. Pp. 44, Hatehard. 
1821. 

The Declaration of the People of England to their Sovereign 
Lord the King. 8m. Pp. 47. Hatehard, 1821. 

Ths first of these pamphlets has attracted considerable atten* 
tion from the report which has prevailed respecting it. It has 
been announced hi several of the public papers, and denied in 
none, that the Whigs held a solemn council as to the expe- 
diency and possibility of indicting the Rev. Author for a libel. 
Indeed, whoever shall read this Letter, will not wonder at the 
irish, however he may be amazed at the policy, of njaking 
such an attempt. It would appear, that the Whigs fiaving 
profited so much during the, latter part of the last year, by the 
licentiousness of the press, now long to preclude their oppo- 
nents from its use, and, by indictments, to intimidate those 
who would otherwise reprobate, with proper abhorrence, their 
proceedings, secure its abuse to themselves. 

Nor have these threats been wholly unavailing. We have, 
ourselves, seen very able MSS. suppressed, lest they should be 
deemed libellous by the Whig cabal, and the writers be obliged, 
as individuals, to defend themselves against prosecutors supported 
by a subscription purse. On this aqcount, therefore, as well 
as for many other reasons, we highly approve of, and strongly 
recommend, the Constitutional Association, whose address we 

No. 275, Vol. «0, April, 1821. K 
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give below,* which we hope will support the defenders of law 
and religion, and put a stop to those infamous caricatures, cal- 
culated only to bring into contempt what ought to be regarded 

" * CONSTITUTIONAL ASSOCIATION 

FOR OPPOSING THE PROGRESS OF DISLOYAL AND SEDITIOUS 
PRINCIPLES. 

President, Sir John Sewbll, Knt. LL.D. 

ADDRESS. 

" Thb prevalence of disloyal and seditious principles, to a great 
and alarming extent, among certain classes of our fellow-subjects, is 
unhappily too notorious, at the present time, to admit of doubt or dis- 
cussion. 

" Possessing, as this nation does, a constitution which is the 
envy and admiration of the world — at peace with every other country 
—covered with the glories of a long, an arduous, and a triumphant 
contest — enjoying an impartial administration of justice — and sub- 
jected to the mild and paternal government of a Patriotic Sovereign, 
it might have been hoped that all ranks and degrees of men would 
have bent in bumble gratitude for such unexampled blessings to the 
Almighty and Merciful Disposer of human events. 

" But that this is far from being the case, and that, on the contrary, 
a spirit of hostility exists against our most sacred and estimable 
institutions, we have only to appeal to the uniform testimony of those 
numerous loyal Addresses which have of late been laid at the foot of 
the Throne by Corporations or Meetings of Individuals. Framed by 
bodies of men in different and distant parts of the kingdom, without 
concert or communication, and containing opinions drawn from actual 
observation and conviction, these Addresses indisputably prove at once 
the lamentable existence of the evil, and its fearful extent ; — they 
prove that it menaces not the predominance of tbis or that party in the 
state, but the safety of the state itself} not the separate interests of 
tbis or that class of men, but the liberty, the property; the security 

of ALL. 

" The consequences which have already resulted from this 
perversion of public principle, are but too obvious. Among them are 
to be numbered, a daily weakening of the bonds of union between the 
humbler ranks of society and their, natural guardians and protectors- 
insubordination — disiegard of the laws, and frequent attempts to 
obstruct their opcratlou — increase, of crjmes— denunciations of hatred 
towards the greatest and best msn in f the country-— mockery of Reli- 
gion— querulous impatience of all controul and restraint — vain and 
ostentatious contempt of all sound learning, experience, and know- 
ledge— interruption of the courses of honest industry— and derange- 
ment of the great concerns and enterprizes of tfie nation. 
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with reverence and treated with respect. Important subjects, 
and important persons, should never be treated in a ludicrous 
manner. If the first must be discussed, it should be with 

"The causes of the evil are no less apparent : it may be distinctly 
traced to the machinations of a comparatively small number of indivi- 
doals. These persons ace partly by means of the turbulence and 
excitement of public meetings, at which the most unfounded and 
inflammatory speeches are delivered j and partly through the medium 
of a licentious press, which, without excepting even the day of sacred 
rest, inundates the nation with an unexampled profusion of slanderous, 
seditious, and blasphemoc* publications. 

" The mischievous activity of the popular agitators has not been 
capricious or transient : they have pursued their course systematically $ 
and the influence which they have acquired over the minds of the less 
informed classes of society, has for several years been regularly and 
rapidly increasing. If it has occasionally ceased to attract public 
attention, it has appeared at every new manifestion more formidable ; 
it has been nourished by every art which a pernicious ingenuity could 
devise ; and it has enlisted in its favour every personal feeling of its 
ignorant and deluded victims. 

" The press, that great and invaluable blessing of civilized life— 
that mighty engine for diffusing the light of Liberty and of the Gospel 
—has unhappily become, in the hands of evil men, a lever to shake 
the very foundations of social and moral order. Its power, which 
within the last century has been multiplied an hundred fold, may now 
be almost said to reign paramount in the guidance of public opinion ; 
and to those friends of their country who reflect deeply on this fact, it 
cannot but be matter of serious alarm to observe, that a very large 
proportion of our periodical publications is under the direction either 
of avowed enemies of the Constitution, or of persons whose sole 
principle of action is their own private and selfish interest. By these, 
and by occasional writers of alike character and description, every 
artifice is employed, with daily increasing boldness, to render the 
people discontented with the Government, and disobedient to the 
Laws ; to persuade them that they are betrayed by those who should 
protect them ; to seduce them from their affection and allegiance to 
tbeir Sovereign ; and, finally, to bring about a Revolution, to which 
(however it might gratify X)T enrich themselves and their associates) 
the wealth, the prosperity, the internal happiness, and the political 
greatness of the empire, must inevitably be sacrificed. 

** As it is clear that isolated, individual exertion, would be utterly 
inadequate to cope with all the evil energies now arrayed against public 
order and the public peace j so it is to be feared, that the Government 
and Legislature themselves might find the contest difficult, without 
the active, zealous, and persevering co-operation of the loyal and well- 
disposed part of the community ; which co-operation, to be effectual, 
most be the result of a regular and systematic union of individuals. 

•' Persuaded that by these means alone the progress of seditious 

K 2 
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meet and proper gravity, if the latter must be accused, let it 
be without buffoonery. The grimaces of a monkey may please 
& mob, but disgust a man. Ridicule, however, is not the test 



principles can be arrested; and feeling that to arrest it, if possible, U 
the bonnden duty of every good subject and sincere patriot j the 
Members of this Society have adopted the following resolutions : — 
" 1st. That they will use their best exertions to maintain order, 

and to support the due execution of the Laws. 
" 2d. That they will employ their influence, individually and col- 
lectively, in discountenancing and opposing the dissemination 
of seditious principles. 
" 3d. That they will encourage persons of integrity and talent in 
the Literary World to exert their abilities in confuting the 
sophistries, dissipating the illusions, and exposing the false- 
hoods, which are employed by wicked and designing men to 
mislead the people. 
" 4th. That they will resort to such lawful measures as may be 
deemed expedient to restrain the publishing and circulating of 
seditious and treasonable libels. 
" In'w jshing that the licentiousness of the press should be restrained, 
this Association is actuated by a sincere desire to secure the true 
liberty of the press — that liberty which subsists only under the protect- 
ing shield of law, and which is sure to be one of the first sacrifices 
made in a Political Revolution. Such a liberty is absolutely incompa- 
tible with the present licentiousness ; and the one must soon destroy 
the other. The alternative, however, is yet before the nation. The 
Members of this Society have no wish to prescribe limits to discussion, 
nor even harshly to censure the excesses of an honest though mistaken 
zeal ; but there are publications (and unfortunately many of those 
circulated among the labouring classes are of this description,) on the 
criminality of which no rational doubt can be entertained. These 
works consist almost wholly of scurrilous slanders, and of the most 
false and inflammatory statements respecting public institutions and 
public men $ they abound with personal calumny, and offer direct 
incitements to violence and crime. In short, they are inveterate!/ 
hostile to public and private virtue, and favourable only to whatever 
tends to degrade and debase mankind. AH that is estimable in the 
country would be benefitted by their suppression $ and nothing would 
be so much improved and elevated as the press itself. 

" This Association is established on the broad principle, not of sop- 
porting this or that Administration, but of opposing the attempts now 
made to overthrow the Civil Institutions of the State. Other Societies 
have for some time existed, for the protection of Religion and Morals s 
but, with the exception of a few Local Associations, the present is the 
only one exclusively destined to the very important object of opposing 
toe progress of Disloyalty and Sedition. In order to attain this end, 
it has been determined — 
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of truth, as Warburton has bo well shewn in the Prefect to 
1st vol. Div, Leg. It serves only to inflame or mislead the 
hasty and the blind. But it was found impracticable to indict 

" 1. To establish a fund, by the voluntary contributions of thf 
Members, at such rate as each individual may think fit. 
. " 2. To appoint a committee for conducting the business of the 
Society. 
" 3* To adopt a system of correspondence with those Men*- 
bers who live at a distance, and with such Associations as 
may be willing to co-operate in promoting the same objects. 
*' Most earnestly, therefore, does this Society call upon all men of 
all ranks and of all political parties, upon all to whom the maintenance 
of civil and religious liberty is dear, upon all who value the internal 
peace of the country, or the permanence of the British Empire, to join 
them in a strenuous endeavour to stem the torrent of those disorganis* 
ing and demoralising principles, which would level to the dust the 
fabric of the constitution, and bury under its ruins all the comforts 
and enjoyments, all the charities and endearments, of social life. 

CHARLES MURRAY, 

HONORARY SECRETARY. 

" M. B. Donations and Subscriptions to the Fond of ' thb Consti- 
tutional Association' will be received by Richard Rothwell, Esq., 
Alderman, Treasurer, No. 10, King Street, Cbeapside ; and by toe 
following Bankers ;— 

«* Messrs. Barclay, Jritton, and Co. ; Barnard, Dirosdale, and Co* j 
Birch and Chambers -, Bond, Sons, and Pattisall ; Bosanquet, Pitt, 
and Co. ; Cocks, Cocks, Ridge, and Co. ; Sir William Curtis, Bart, 
and Co. ; Messrs. Dorriens, Magens, and Co. 5 Drummonds and Co. ; 
Everett, Walker, and Co. $ Frys and Chapman j Richard and George 
Fuller 5 8ir Richard Carr Glyn, Bart., and Co. ; Messrs. Goslings and 
Sharp 5 Harries, Farqubar, and Co. ; Messrs. Hoares (Fleet Street) j 
Hodsoll and Sir W. Stirling, Bart. ; Hopkinsoos j Jones, Loyd, and 
Co. j Ladbrokes and Giilman; Lees, Brassey, and Co.; Sir J. W. 
Lubbock, Bart.; and Co. ; Messrs. Marry a tt, Sir W. £ay, Bart., and 
Co,; Marsh, Sibbald, and Co.; Marten, Call, and Co.; Martin, 
Staoe, and Co. j Masterroan, Peters, and Co. ; W. Merle, Sop, and 
Co. ; Morlands, Auriol, and Co. ; Sir John Perring, Bart., and Co. 1 
Sir John Piobpro, Weston, and Co. ; Sir Peter Pole, Bart., and Co, j 
Messrs. Praeds, Mack worth, and Co, ; Paget, Batnbridgp, and Co, $ 
Hansom and Co. ; Sikes, Snaitb, and Co. j Smith, Payne, and Co. ; 
Snow and Paul ; Stephensons and Co, j Stevenson and Salt $ WJik- 
more, Wells, and Co. ; Williams, Moffatt, and Co. j Willis, Psrciva), 
and Co. 

" Also at the Office of the Association, No. 6, Bridge Strest, Black** 
firtars, London ; where all other conwunicatiops rnay be addressed by 
better (post paid) to 

" Mr, J. B, SHARP, 

HONofUfY ASSISTANT SECaSTAKY.'' 
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the correspondent of Lord Grey, rind, therefore, we are at 
liberty, sans peur, to lay before our readers what moved the 
Whigs so to commit themselves. 

In December last, a meeting was called of the Freeholders of 
the County of Durham, simply for the purpose, according to the 
requisition, of reprobating the proceedings against the Queen. 

As on them, the opinions of many were divided, whilst others 
thought that she might as well have been left to herself, nearly 
all the clergy, and all those who generally approved of the 
measures of government did not attend, supposing, of course, 
that ooly the Queen's aifiur would be agitated. But the Whigs 
finding, with the assistance of the colliers, they had almost 
undisputed possession of the field, took the base advantage of 
imposing on the County an address, which, making the Queen 
but their stalking-horse, is chiefly occupied in recommending 
the Whigs to his Majesty, in place of the present ministry, 
and is fraught with gross misrepresentations of the state of the 
County. 

This address was, very improperly, signed by the High 
Sheriff, in the name of the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and Free- 
holders, of the County. Now of the nobility, Lord Grey, we 
believe, was the onky one present, of the clergy, comparatively 
speaking, none, and of the gentry, very few. And each of 
these classes have since indignantly disavowed this impudent 
imposture. The clergy, on their parts, were called together 
by the Archdeacon, according to a requisition, and disclaimed 
all participation in the surreptitious proceedings at Durham, 
by the adoption of an address the most forcible, and best writ- 
ten, of any that we have seen on the present occasion* 

It is as follows :— 

'• To the King's Most Excellent Majesty. 

" May it please your Majesty, 

*' We, your Majesty's dutiful and loyal subjects, the Bishop, Arch- 
deacon, and Clergy, of the County Palatine of Durham, having seen 
an Address purporting to- be an Address to your Majesty, from * a 
Meeting of the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and Freeholders,' of this 
County, feel it incumbent on us to declare, that we abstained from 
attending at that meeting, and that we disclaim all participation In its 
proceedings. 

" If those proceedings had been confined to the only object for 
which the meeting was called, widely as our real opinion differs from 
tbero, it might be sufficient for us simply to record our dissent. But 
since other high matters, the general state of the nation, grievances 
of various kinds under which it is said to laboor, and the disastrous 
consequences to be apprehended from them to the power and tranquil- 
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litj of the Empire,— matten Dot in any way included in the proper 
business of the day, — form a large and prominent part of the Address 
to your Majesty; we cannot cdotent ourselves without protesting 
against even the semblance of a right, in persons convened for a very 
different object, to answer to your Majesty on these grave subjects for 
the sentiments of any but themselves. 

44 Very different, Sire, is the Tiew we lake of the real dangers of 
the times. Instead of dreading any ' disastrous consequences* from 
the measures of your Majesty's paternal Government, we do indeed 
see cause of alarm, and profound affliction, in the successful attempts 
of evil-minded men, by reviling and misrepresenting all those mea- 
sures, to seduce the lower orders of your Majesty's subjects from their 
allegiance. 

" Much, doubtless, of the mischief has been caused by the rashness of 
headstrong declaimers, heedless or ignorant of the tendency of their 
own folly ; but much, likewise, (it cannot and ought not to be dis*"" 
sembied) must be ascribed to the too- prevailing apathy of wiser and 
better men. While war raged around us, the awakened energy of the 
nation repressed the hopes, if it silenced not the murmurs, of the 
disaffected. But when, by the blessing of Providence, the anxious 
straggle with our foreign enemy was closed by the proudest series of 
triumphs which history records, security unnerved the vigorous and 
manly feeling which danger had excited,— the good were too ready to 
surrender themselves to the enjoyment of well-earned repose ; and 
the bad were prompt to convert even the fruits of our constancy into . 
snares for our destruction. 

" From that period, during the course of more than five turbulent 
years, every evil principle has pursued its career with increased and 
increasing boldness. Secret conspiracy, and open violence, have by 
turns invaded the public peace. The liberty of the press, the dearest 
possession of freemen, has been prostituted to the base uses of sedi- 
tion, leagued with blasphemy and infidelity. Every topic which caa 
mislead the judgment, or inflame the passions of the multitude, has 
been enforced in all the varied forms of exaggeration or falsehood. 
Not only the imputed errors, or deficiencies, of human policy, but 
even the inflictions of Providence, and the irresistible course of nature, 
have all been employed with rancorous malignity, as means of ex- 
citing the populace to defiance of the laws, and hatred of their 
rulers. 

44 But it it not the populace alone, in whom the evil spirit of the 
timet has wrought Us boatful work. We haste seen, with feelings which 
we forbear to express, men of exalted rank, and distinguished talents, 
fostering and stimulating the discontents of the multitude i availing 
themselves of delusions which they despise, and of vices which they 
reprobate, to forward the miserable objects of party-ambition. We have 
seen, in the highest places, instances of turbulence, and contempt of 
lawful authority, which would disgrace the lowest. 

44 These lamentable indications of corruption, these real grounds of 
anxious apprehension, cannot have escaped the notice of the- most 
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careless observ er, much less, of .a Prinze erev-watcfcfal for the best 
and highest interests of his people. But we are eager, by than pub- 
licly declaring our detestation of the evil principles which are at work- 
around us, to bind ourselves before the world to a firm and uncom- 
promising resistance to them. As Christian Ministers, we will labour 
to impress on all committed to our ministry, the solemn duty of 
obedience to government for conscience-sake, as well as every other 
obligation of their Christian calling. As Men, and Freemen, we 
pledge ourselves— and we call on every man who knows the nature of 
British Liberty, and the value of British Morals, to join us in the 
pledge — to stand or fall by the ancient institutions of our country* 
Widely as the contagious frensy has spread, we cannot doubt the 
soundness of the main body of this great nation : and we rejoice to 
read in your Majesty's recorded answer to others of our fellow-sub- 
jects, that this confidence reigns in your Royal bosom, and will continue 
to animate your counsels. 

" May it please Almighty Providence to bless (hose counsels ! to 
inspire your counsellors with zeal, vigilance, and foresight,—- above 
all, with courage and with constancy,— equal to the difficulties which 
beset their path ! May the good be confirmed, and the evil reclaimed ! 
so shall your Majesty enjoy the highest earthly reward a Patriot 
King can covet, or receive, — the consciousness of securing the 
welfare, and calling forth the blessings of a loyal, united, and virtuoua 
people." 

The passage which we have printed in Italics, probably ex- 
cited the storm which so awfully thundered at a distance, and 
then passed away. Shortly after the publication of this excel- 
lent Address, there was a meeting of the County of Northum- 
berland! where Lord Grey went 

" With vengeance foaming and with anger full ;" 
and there, in language the most illiberal, sadly exposed him- 
self. His Lordship challenged the Clergy to come forward 
and openly avow the sentiments expressed in their Address ; 
and, perhaps, very unexpectedly, one of them has come for- 
ward, and, we have no doubt, amply fulfilled his Lordship's 
expectations. The acute sarcasm with which this Letter is 
composed, united to the indisputable truths which it has placed 
in strong light, must have galled his Lordship very severely. 
No wonder, thee, that the galled jade winced, a less hardened 
Ahitophel would have followed his precedent too closely. But, 
a nobleman who, during forty years, has had the mortification 
to see all his predictions fail, all his politics frustrated, and all 
he ever urged proved blunders by the event, must, by time and 
experience, have obtained sueh an apathy to recollections and 
reproaches, as to be only slightly roused by such a severe cata« 
plasm. 
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We shmll select a few paaaegea of this trimming epistle. 

t€ It is my intention to be brief— I shall proceed therefore to the 
particulars in your Lordship's Speech, which seem to me most to 
demaod an answer j only reminding you in the outset, that the step 
taken by the Clergy on that occasion was any thing rather than an 
act of aggression. Your Lordship well knows, that the Honourable 
Mover of your Address at the County Meeting, bad indulged himself 
and his hearers, under the pleasant device of applauding the new- 
born wisdom of Spain and Portugal, in the joyous vision of a con- 
fiscation of church property ; and that, however your Lordship, and 
the sober part of your friends, might lament the indiscretion which 
thus prematurely displayed the object of bis wishes, not a whisper 
was beard to disclaim it. Now, my Lord, though the quarter from 
which this suggestion came, was not such as to entitle it to much 
attention, yet it did assume a somewhat graver aspect, when addressed 
to a popular assembly, in the hearing and without the condemnation 
of your Lordship,— of one, who is the acknowledged head of a powerful 
political party, who may soon be called to preside over the counsels of 
his Sovereign, and whose elevation to that high post was the most 
intelligible motive for much of the irregular proceedings of the day. 

" That your Lordship participates in the feelings of your Honour- 
able Relative on this point, I am by no means prepared to assert, or 
even to believe : and yet something like a similar sentiment might 
seem to be implied in your high-flown praises of the exemplary 
* patience with which the people have borne their recent sufferings, 
and the insults offered them by such Meetings as that of the Clergy 
of Durham/ Be your Lordship's sentiments, however, what they 
may, we all know that leaders of violent parties canoot always guide i 
they must often be content to follow the impulse of those behind and 
beneath them, of men, it may be, whose violence they deprecate, and 
whose folly they despise. 

" But for your Lordship's speech. You are, first, pleased to make 
some allusions to the Requisition on which our Meeting was called, 
' These Reverend Gentlemen think it necessary to publish a disclaimer, 
in order to rescue the Body of the Clergy from the disgrace of con* 
earring in the sentiments of the late County Meeting at Durham/ 
My Lord, when you next do us the honour of quoting our words, 
permit me to beg that you will quote them fully and fairly* The 
disgrace from which we were anxious to rescue the body of the- 
Clergy was, that ' of concurring in a measure which we conceived to 
le contrary to the sentiments they entertained* We did not charge 
disgrace, generally, on those who concurred in your Address. They 
whose sentiments it really expressed, may have been not disgraced by 
concurring in it. But, surely, your Lordship, who so loudly der 
mauds plain and open dealing from us, will not deny that the Clergy 
would have been disgraced if they bad sate down in timid silence, 
under the stigma of being formally made parties to a measure, ip 
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which they not only did not concur, but which was, in their opinion, 
most unreasonable and mischievous in itself. 

" It seems, however, that * instead of flying into holes, and corners, 
and secret conclaves, we ought to meet those from whom we differ, 
face to face/ I will not insult your Lordship, by supposing that you 
made this demand for any s other purpose, than to catch the momentary 
plaudits of your audience. I only admire the perfect gravity with 
which yoo make it, and talk of free disctlssion at Durham County 
Meetings, as if you were really in earnest. And yet, my Lord, well 
as you act the part, il is one which by no means becomes you. This 
petty artifice of daring an adversary to- combat, where you know 
he cannot meet you on equal terms, ought to be reserved for those 
whose ambition can look no higher than to a successful display on 
the hustings. You, my Lord, were formed by nature, and by disci- 
pline, for far better things." 

The chief complaint made by the Clergy was, that the 
address contained extrinsic subjects on which the County were 
not called on to deliberate, and that Lord Grey, with his 
party, had taken upon them to answer to the Sovereign fof the 
opinions of the rest of the County, on matters which they were 
never invited to consider. To this just complaint his Lordship 
alludes in his Northumberland speech. 

t€ But your Lordship says, • They complain that matters bad been 
introduced not relevant to the subject of the Meeting j but why not 
relevant ? Was the Meeting to be confined to the fact of the Queen's 
treatment, and we not to be allowed to show that the general discon- 
tent bad been greatly aggravated by the proceedings on the bill 
against her Majesty the Queen } Will they deny the- truth of this ? 
We complain that the country surfers a great and ruinous depression 
in all the branches of its industry, both agricultural and commercial. 
'Will they deny the fact?* &c. &c. It is really no pleasing object to 
see a great and powerful mind thus floundering in a vain attempt to 
rescue itself with credit from an error into which it had too hastily 
plunged. My Lord, you cannot get out of it. Fret jour noble 
nature as you please, weave all your Web of sophistry if you will, 
•till the awkward blunder stares you in the face. You had no right, 
and now you have been reminded of it, you know that you bad no right, 
to mix other high matters with the question about the Queen.. The 
only manly course was openly to admit the fault, not vainly to endea- 
vour to brow-beat those who charged yoo with il. You have, by im- 
plication, admitted it : for you have cautiously abstained from mixing 
up in yonr subsequent Address at Morpeth (which is the rery echo 
of a part of your Address at Durham), any topic, but that which was 
previously announced in your Requisition. We are vain enough to 
think, my Lord, that it was the Clergy of this County who taught 
you that lesson of forbearance.'* 

In a similar style of severe objurgation Mr. Philipotts goes on 
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to point out other oversights or insertions made by bis Lord- 
ship, in this angry effusion at Morpeth. His Lordship charges 
the Clergy with attributing aU the existing discontent to the 
licentiousness of the press. Mr. P. shows, that it was attri- 
buted to several other causes, and observes, " While some 
unknown cause has thus blinded your Lordship, to what we do 
say, some other cause, eoually unknown, has made you sur- 
prisingly quick-sighted in discerning what we do not say/' His 
Lordship had alleged, that the Clergy's Address contained nwst 
unjust and unfounded charges against tiie people, to which Mr* 
P. replies : 

" May I entreat your Lordship to produce the passages, on which 
you found these assertions. Is it the following ? ' Widely as (he 
contagious frenzy has spread, we cannot doubt the soundness of the 
main body of this great nation. 9 Who, my Lord, in your Lordship's 
con tern pillion, are the people ? Not, it seems, * the main body of the 
nation/ — but some portions of it, those particular portions, which the 
Durham Clergy have made the subject of their accusation, — in other 
words, ' evil-minded men who revile aod misrepresent all the mea- 
sures of Government, and those who are seduced by them to cast off 
fteir allegiance,' — the corruptors and the corrupted,— - the vain dis- 
seminators of mischievous fooleries at public meetings, and those 
whom such weak sophistry can mislead, — the teachers and the disci- 
ples in the schools of blasphemy and sedition, — the abettors and the 
accomplices in secret conspiracies anJ open rebellion, — the Carliles 
and Woolers, the This tie woods and Brandreths, — these are ' the 
people,' these are tbey of whom your Lordship proclaims yourself the 
indignant advocate, these are they from whose injured innocence you 
' repel the calumnies of us Addressers against your Countrymen.* " 

Nothing, indeed, has been of late so much abused as this 
word people. The London mobs, the journeymen braziers, the 
paupers, the pickpockets of our overgrown metropolis have 
usurped the name of the people. Lord Grosvenor dignifies his 
miners, and Mr. Lambton his colliers, with the same respectable 
name. Then, having procured addresses dictated by themselves, 
and signed by any body (we know that some of the late 
addresses from Surrey were signed by school-girls), they gravely 
present them to Parliament as speaking the sentiments 'of 
men, whose judgment carried authority with it, and whose ex- 
perience commanded respect. This practice has, indeed, been 
somewhat restrained by the loyalists having affixed their place 
of abode to the signature. Now can any manoeuvre be, we 
will not say, so unpatriotic, but so base and grovelling, as this, 
conscious that the respectable and thinking part of the nation 
are against them, they bring forward the names of their own 
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servants. For the colliers And miner* are as much the hired 
servants of their respective employers, as any groom that wears 
his livery. They are, too, far less civilized. Lord Grey, per- 
haps, would be ashamed to present his Majesty with an address, 
recommending his Lordship to take a lead in the ministry, 
signed by his own menial servants, and yet is not ashamed to 
present such an one, signed by his son-in-law's workmen. How 
preposterous and degrading is such conduct, how utterly ruin- 
ous to all real liberty. In every country liberty has been de- 
stroyed when the lower classes were admitted to legislative 
interference. The reason plainly is, that they have not tbe 
means of forming a proper judgment on such subjects, and, 
therefore, are guided by inducements adapted to their wants or 
their inclinations. They have no idea of obtaining their object 
by patient perseverance. Bread, for instance, must become 
cheap by some immediate measure, which, perhaps, in the 
event, would destroy altogether the agricultural interests of the 
natioh, or peace must be made with a victorious enemy, or war 
declared against a foe apparently weak. These short-sighted 
projects ever are the darling pursuits of the mob, and these, 
together with their constant preference of the presuming and 
ferocious, prove, necessarily, the destruction of law, and there- 
fore of liberty, wherever the lowest classes preponderate. This 
caused the ruin of Athens. The eloquence and abilities of 
Demosthenes himself could not awaken them to the delusions 
of Philip. They complained of the war-taxes, they gladly 
listened to the promises of iEschines, and believed his asser- 
tions of Macedonian moderation, until at last they saw a Bar- 
barian garrison in possession of the Acropolis. . Similar was 
the effect produced at Rome, by granting the right of voting to 
the inhabitants of Latium. The Forum and the Campus Mar- 
tins were thence so crowded, and became the scenes of such 
furious personal contests, that the middle and independent 
classes could not, or would not, attend. At last none did at- 
tend, except they were induced by ambition or hunger. The 
agitators and the beggars of the republic, which the latter fairly 
sold to the best bidder of the former. 

- Jam pridero e< quo puffragra nulla 



Veadimus, effqdit curas. Nam qui dabut olim 
Imperium fasces legtones omnia, quoc se 
Continet, atque duas tan turn res anxius optat 
Psnem and Circonses. 

Thus, too, fell tbe Italian Republics, according to Sismondi, 
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and thus mart fall every state where right and wrong are decided 
by the clamours of the streets. 

The next passage which fte shall notice in this excel- 
lent Letter, contains some remarks on his Lordship's applying 
to himself that part of the address which we have printed in 
Italics. Mr. P. first shews that nothing but conscience could 
have made the application dum surdo verbere caedit, and then 
acknowledges that the words did certainly describe his Lord- 
ship's conduct. But what is still more provoking (oh ! that 
the rogue could have been indicted for such a libellous trick), 
Mr. P. goes on to prove the justice of the application. We 
shall extract this passage at some length. For, on the one 
hand, if Lord Grey must be dismissed as incurable, younger 
men perceiving that such inconsistency misses its end, and 
escapes not censure, may be induced to determine on pursuing 
a more generous and patriotic line of politics, and, on tne other, 
because these observations apply, with quite as much severity 
and truth, to other noble Peers. 

" Ferroit me, my Lord, to occupy a little of your attention, while 
I examine some particulars of your language aud conduct on the 
occasion to which you refer, and compare it with what had been said 
by you elsewhere. 

" It will hardly be denied, that the general feeling among those 
who were likely to form a majority in any popular meeting, at the 
period in question, was a conviction of the Queen's perfect inno- 
cence j that their real and ardour in her Majesty's cause rested solely 
on this feeling ; that if they had believed her guilty, they would not 
have given themselves ibe trouble to balance the merits and demerits 
of the mode of proceeding parsued against her ; but woold very 
readily have admitted that sbe deserved all she had met with. Now, 
my Lord, that your Lordship participated in that conviction, I ven- 
ture to think impossible. I do so, not from the apparent force of the 
evidence adduced (respecting Vhich it is no part of my purpose to 
say any thing) but from your Lordship's Speech in the House of 
Lords on the motion for the second reading of the Bill of Degrada- 
tion. I there see, that you in express terms admit and lament, that 
* im prop riety of conduct,* that ' matters of great suspicion* bad been 
established 5 but ' they did not amount to the fair conclusion of guilt, 
which alone could justify the verdict of guilty :' ' that in the outset 
your prejudices aod feelings were unfavourable to the Queen, that 
you did think it possible that a case woold be made out, which woold 
compel you to vote for the Bill : but that, as it then stood, the only 
vote you could reconcile to yoor honour and judgment was, with a 
profound sense of duty, to lay your band upon your heart, and say— 
Not Guilty.* 

*' And while I form my conclusion from what you did say, I find 
it most materially strengthened by what you did not say. You did 
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not say, ray Lord, that 70a thought her innocent. And yet, if yoa 
had indeed thought so, your feelings, as a man, must have impelled 
you to give to her the full benefit of your favourable opinion. You 
could not, while you heard an opposite judgment strongly expressed 
by many even of those who voted against the Bill, as well as by the 
majority who supported it, — you could not have foreborne to declare 
yourself, in the broadest apd plainest terms, in favour of an unfortu- 
nate Lady, that Lady a Queen, that Queen one, whom fourteen 
years before, when Minister of the Crown, yon bad felt it consistent 
with your duty to treat as, I am quite sure yonr Lordship heartily 
wishes, she never had been treated. 

" In short, my Lord, you felt it necessary, in that august assembly 
before which you were then speaking, to guard your vote in ber 
Majesty's favour with such qualifications, such express and. tacit ad- 
missions, as effectually to exclude you from the number of those who 
could be supposed to assert her innocence. Permit me, therefore, to 
ask, why it was that in the County Court of Durham, before an 
audience of a very different kind, before those whose honest preju- 
dices and passions ran violently in favour of the Queen, because (as 
tbey believed) her innocence had been established beyond suspicion,— 
who were, however, ready to listen to your Lordship's eloquence, 
and to give due weight to your opinions,— why was it that hardly any 
thing, if indeed any thing, was suffered to fall from your lips, which 
had any other tendency, than to confirm them in their delusion 5 * The 
witnesses against the Queen,* your Lordship then said, ' bad been 
proved to be totally unworthy of credit. Again, ' the evidence of 
the only witnesses brought forward in support of the charges had 
been most completely overthrown by the testimony of unimpeachable 
witnesses on the part of her Majesty.* The notion of any suspicion 
attaching to her Majesty was spoken < of, not as if it was really en- 
tertained by your Lordship, but merely as a supposition to be admitted 
for the sake of argument. And yet the reasons which might be 
•apposed to have dictated all that qualification and reserve in pro- 
nouncing her Majesty not guilty in the House of Lords, operated with 
tenfold force against what would be construed into an unreserved and 
unqualified declaration in her favour before the assembled multitude 
in the Court at Durham. 

" Thus the matter would stand, if your Lordship's Speech bad been 
the only one delivered at our County Meeting. But I need not 
remind you, that a Speech of a very different description from any 
which could proceed from your Lordship, had already been delivered 
by Mr. Lambton. That gentleman bad said, that ' he fell himself 
bound in honour to declare that, after the most mature consideration, 
he considered that nothing had been proved which could at all affect the 
honour of the Queen ; that he had no hesitation in saying, that the 
charges against her had originated in a conspiracy, matured and fos- 
tered by hands that should have afforded her protection, and connived 
at by the Ministers of the Crown, after their wretched and defenceless 
victim bad been deprived of her only protector,* 
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" Now I would pot it to any ingenuous mind, to none sooner 
than your Lordship's in an indifferent case, whether it was not the 
bounden duty of a Speaker, thinking as your Lordship thought on 
this question of the Queen's conduct, and supporting resolutions 
which had been introduced and explained by such a Speech as that 
which I have quoted above, carefully to guard himself from all ap- 
pearance of bearing the same unqualified testimony to her Majesty's 
innocence But was this the conduct of your Lordship ? On the 
contrary, the point which you seemed most anxious to guard was, 
lest you should too evidently betray your own doubts and suspicions. 
The only references to Mr. Lambton's Speech were those of assent 
and approbation : in particular, you were pleased to remark, that 
your Honourable friend had truly said that the only witnesses brought 
forward in support of the charges were discarded servants. 

" My Lord, I find it difficult to express, I might rather say, to 
understand exactly, my own feelings on reading this very extraordi- 
nary declaration of your Lordship. That you are incapable of inten- 
tionally making an unfounded assertion, I am well aware : and yet, 
by what strange casuality your Lordship could be betrayed into this 
most prodigious mistake, a mistake so directly tending to confirm the 
delusions of the multitude whom you were addressing, is beyond my 
ability to conjecture. That there had been some very material 
witnesses for the prosecution, who were not discarded servants, could 
hardly be forgotten by a Noble Lord who knew that the principal fact 
which their testimony had established; had been regarded by a great 
majority of his Peers as decisive of her Majesty's guilt, and had even 
been admitted by himself to be pregnant with suspicion." 

We are quite sure that this Letter will make an wholesome 
impression upon the Whig Lords, and we are delighted to hear 
that it has engrossed so much of their attention. From the 
extracts we have made, our readers will discern the ability of 
the composition, nor have we lately redde any thing so com- 
pletely ad rem as this cauterizing epistle. But we must now 
attend to the second article, . The Declaration of the People, 
of England to their Sovereign Lord the King. 

, Although this Declaration is by no means written with the 
ability of the Letter, we are certain that it contains the opi- 
nions of the real people of England. By the word people we 
would understand, all those who, above menial employment, 
and having received a proper degree of education, are inde- 
pendent of mere personal considerations. Income forms the 
best practical test, according to the rule so long ago established 
by that able legislator Numa. Abilities, it is true, will some- 
times distinguish individuals among the lower classes, but these 
are rare instances, evincing the truth of the general rule, that 
themselves and their society being all alike uneducated, and their 
time employed in labour continually, which in this world will 
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ever be the case, they are incapable of comprehending political 
subjects, the connexions and intricacies of civilized life. But 
the upper classes, in proportion to their means, enjoy the advan- 
tages of education, and many are brought up with an express 
view of holding in future offices of the state, so that they are 
peculiarly instructed on the general policy of the state. It is 
no objection that riches frequently produce dissipation. That 
vice carries off, generally speaking, the frivolous and the wicked, 
whose attention to public affairs is well spared. Thus wehave 
only one instance, at present, of an opulent man diligently 
exerting himself in the pursuit of measures, whose success 
might indeed gratify his ambition for a day, but would ruin the 
kingdom, himself and his family, for ever. But if, for the sake 
Of the greatest accuracy, the higher and the lower ranks be 
excluded, we are certain that the middlemost ranks would, 
almost to a man, unite in expressing the same sentiments with 
this Declaration. We shall insert a few paragraphs, therefore, 
without farther remark, than that the style is often affected and 
forced, unusual words obtruded, and expressions smelling of 
the Evangelical shop. In the sentiments themselves, generally 
speaking, we most cordially join. 

•* We have long, Sire, beheld with concern the deplorable € signs 
of the times •/ how every art hat been resorted to, to corrupt the 
fixed principles and confound the wise subordinations of society ; 
how our excellent constitution in Church and State hath been held 
forth to soorn ; our legislators derided ; our laws insulted ; and our 
religion, the sacred depository of our hopes, the last awful refuge of 
suffering virtue, ' evil entreated' and spoken of.'* 

" With regard to the illustrious object of the ' Bill of Pains and 
Penalties,' allowing her to stand clear of the alleged charges, how 
wantonly have her advisers outraged all decency, and how dreadfully 
added to the democratical turbulence of the day, by the revolutionary 
sentiments that have proceeded from their own lips, and that under 
the mask of Letters to her Sovereign, and answers to inflammatory 
Addresses,* they have bad the audacity to palm open the kiogdom as 
issuing from her's ! Considering her as guilty — and only that God, 
' to whom all hearts are open,* can determine in which opinion a 
divided nation, ever inclined to think the best, ought to settle — iss 
what light roust we look upon those uncalled-for appeals to Heaven, 
those invocations to the Throne of grace, to witness her solemn assu- 
rance that she is ' innocent of the great offence !' 

" We leave the matter as it is left by the Legislature, and as your 
Majesty probably wishes it to be left. ' Time, that arbitrates for em- 

" * See Selections from the Queen's Answers, published by J. 
Hatchard and Son." 
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!***_», mast arbitrate far her. . Legally degraded, we cannot say thjs 
unhappy Lady hath been ; and we will spare ourselves the pain of 
pronouncing her morally degraded. In common with her sex, she 
hath claims upon our candour, and calls upon our humanity. In the 
mean while her course is clearly marked out. To the retirement of 
private life she must owe her hopes of gradually stealing upon good 
opinion, and inviting the return of public esteem. In the exercise of 
domestic virtues she must endeavour (and the world is very relenting) 
to live down reproach. But if, instead of this delicate, dignified re- 
treat, she expose her infirmities to the broad blaze of day, and make 
herself a tool to' the demagogue, and a rallying point to the dis- 
affected ; if she mix her own alleged wrongs with the threats and 
the scoffs that are every where cast forth against virtue, and, under 
colour of reforming abuses or redressing grievances, lead on an igno- 
rant multitude to rebellion and revolution $ whether guilty or inno- 
cent, her country will have cause to curse the day that saw her 
received into its bosom. 

" It is not, however, this ignorant multitude alone we have to 
contend with. We observe, with astonishment, that not only the 
ruder and democratical part of our population ; not only those who, 
from their desperation of character, owe nothing to decency and de- 
corum ; nothing to the regards of good men j nothing to the fears 
and feelings of society j but the very Aristocracy of the realm, the 
very Members of your Majesty's Parliament, though few wc trust in 
number, yet sufficiently appalling in influence, are accessaries in 
the shaking, we had almost said in the subversion, of your Majesty's 
throne. In no other light can we view those stated appeals to the 
headstrong passions of the people ; those defamations, increasing in 
virulence and vulgarity, which certain of the Whig Members of the 
House of Commons, seconded by their allies in the Upper House, 
are daily pouring forth. More like mountebanks stagers than Mem- 
bers of a British Parliament, we see them leaving their native repre- 
sentations, and migrating from place to place to play the demagogue 
and root up the authorities of the land, wherever they can spread the 
strife between our Sovereign Lord the King and their Sovereign Lord 
the people. 

" A conduct like this, we know not whether to treat with more 
abhorrence or disgust. For the services of such patriots, flattered as 
they may be by the minions of their own fiction, neither your Ma- 
jesty nor the people of England can feel much predilection. They 
can only hope to be called to the helm when revolution has left the 
field at their own disposal. Addressing disaffected assemblies, and 
applauded by disaffected assemblies, they are becoming, like their 
radical coadjutors, deaf to the voice of reason, and hardened against 
the reproaches of conscience. In a few months more, the assimila- 
tion will be complete—' bone of their bone and flesh of their flesh.' 
With every cause to be satisfied, this wretched part of our Aristo- 
cracy are eternally discontented. With every inducement to be 
grateful, they are cold-hearted and frozen. With every call upon 

No. 275, Vol 60, April, 1821. L 
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ftem, if they value life or property, to look at home and rally rotmd 
their Sovereign* they desert the Government, the Altar, and the 
Throne! 

" O never may the people of England have the mortification to 
heboid such Members of the British Senate in power, while such a 
Ruler holds the sceptre of the Realm ! Men who have countenanced 
the rebellions and companied with the profane $ who have (aught 
lessons of sedition to the ignorant, and of infidelity to the thoughtless j 
and who, deriding the wisdom that has .planned, and the valour that 
has achieved, the salvation of the empire, can only be contemplated 
as the abettors of disobedience, and the movers of that ghastly spirit, 
which is desolating society by loosening all the ties that politically 
bind the subject to his Sovereign, and perverting all the feelings that 
morally attach man to his Maker !" 

" It is known, Sire, and it is proper it should be promulgated, 
tint oar adversaries are becoming more formidable by their falsehoods 
than by their force j by those inroads upon the public faith and fealty 
they affect to have made, than by those, various as are their instru- 
ments of atrocity, they are really capable of making j that half their 
bad boasts have but their own confident assertions to rest upon j that 
they have neither the power t^ey assume, nor the support they 
proclaim ) that their numerical and physical strength, though impres- 
sive, though appalling, is by no means so irresistible as, with an eye 
to the overthrow of government, they wish it to be believed ; that 
their addresses obtained from various quarters, by every mode of 
surreptitious contrivance, contain little of the industry, and less of 
the respect and property of the Realm $ and that though, for the 
purposes of intimidation, they Claim all as their abettors who have 
not the sagacity to detect, or the spirit to resist these impudent frauds 
upon the public credulity, yet are the converts to the dreadful doc- 
trines they disseminate far smaller than their desires paint it, or than 
pur fears, looking all disorderly at the dark, wild picture, are apt to 
represent it. 

" Though, therefore, certain of your Majesty's subjects, pitiable 
through their ignorance, or desperate by their crimes, have been induced 
to * apeak evil of dignities,' and some even almost to withdraw atie- 

Siance, and to abjure kingly government ; yet, considering who are 
lose that have been thus deluded, and by what arts such delusion 
hath been effected, we entertain a well-grounded hope, that when 
firm and honourable minds shall awake to energy, and ' stand 
between the living and the dead/ this ' plague* of disaffection ' shall 
be stayed,' " 

Net? flews of Society, in Essays and Tracts* By Robert 
Owen. In two vols. 8 vo. 1819. 

The New Views of Mr. Owen impartially examined* By H. 
Grey Macnab, M. D. Hatchard and Son. 1819. 

There is no " projector" who deserves to have more deference 
paid to bis opinion on any subject connected with the improve— 
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ment of the condition of the poor, than Robert Owen— the 
benevolence of whose views, and candour of whose disposition, 
disarms opposition of its rancour, and induces all who differ 
from him in principles to regret that they cannot extend to him 
the hand of good fellowship, and say, " Good speed in the name 
qf the Lord." It is owing to the above qualities in Mr. 
Owen's character that so little has been said on the subject of 
the " New Views, 1 ' by those who think they tend to subvert all 
that we have hitherto been induced to prize and consider valu- 
able in our institutions ; and that their adoption will be the 
rejection of all those maxims of sound policy deduced from 
the experience of ages ; and which have been acted upon by 
our ancestors in the best eras of our history. It cannot, in* 
deed, be too much regretted, that Mr. Owen should have 
involved a plan, which might be rendered of practical benefit, 
in such a mass of incongruous theory, as to occasion many 
well-meaning persons to reject at once a scheme founded on 
principles which every religious and reasonable man must 
revolt from. 

We have met with many defenders of Mr. Owen's practice, 
hot scarcely one of his theory. Indeed, when he asserts that 
" the character of man is, without a single exception, always 
fanned for him, that it may be, and is chiefly, created by his 
predecessors, that they give him, or may give him, his 
ideas and habits, which are the powers that govern and direct 
his conduct. Man, therefore, nbvbr did, nor is it possible 
he svbr can, form his own character ;" we sav, when we find 
him seriously making such an assertion as the above, we should 
wonder if he could procure many disciples. 

It is observed by Dr. Macnab, that the author of the New 
Views is himself an exception to this maxim, which he Jays 
down as incapable of admitting a single deviation. There can 
be no doubt but that his character was formed by kmse\f f and 
there exist, and always have existed, many individuals, who are 
precisely in a similar situation. That education does much 
towards forming the future man, and that, generally, the sacred 
aftiotn of, " Train up a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it" is correct, we are fully per- 
goaded ; but that there are numerous exceptions is also true— 
and when Mr. Owen attempts to impute all the ski and misery 
which exists in the world to a neglect or disregard of this 
maxim ; when he asserts that we " allow generation after gene- 
ration to be taught crime from their infancy, and when so 
taught hunt them like beasts in the forests, until they are en-* 
tongM beyond escape in the toils and nets of the law; when, 

L 2 
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if th* circumstances of those poor nnpitied sufferers had been 
reversed with those who are even surrounded with the pomp 
and dignity of justice, these latter would have been at the 
bar of the culprit, and the former would have been in the 
judgment seat," we must protest against his conclusions. 

However innocently meant, such dogmas are as detrimental 
to the peace and well-being of society as any of the wild the- 
ries of radicals and republicans. They offer, (unintentionally, 
'we are sure, on the part of Mr. Owen) an apology for every 
crime; they cast a censure upon every punishment.. They are, 
too, absolutely unfounded in fact ; for, though we are ready to 
admit that many criminals are brought to an untimely end from 
the pernicious effects of bad example, and the want of ao 
early religious education, yet many more are the victims of 
their own evil passions; they sin against their conviction, 
against their judgment, and against their knowledge ; tbey 
have not been " taught crime from their infancy, but have, in 
many instances, been educated and nurtured in " the fear of 
the Lord ;" and many a wicked son has brought the grey hairs 
of his parent with sorrow to the grave, by neglecting the pre- 
cepts of virtue in which he had been instructed, and running 
wild in the paths of vice. 

We perfectly agree with Mr. Owen, that it is much more 
desirable to prevent than to pwrish crime ; we also agree with 
him that it is the duty of every government to adopt any prac- 
tical means likely to accomplish the former benevolent pur- 
pose ; but we cannot assent to the principle which he has laid 
down, as a general and invariable rule without any exception, 
because it is contrary to every observation which we have been 
able to make in our progress through life ; and to all the re- 
corded experience of philosophers and politicians of past ages. 

Mr. Owen's principle makes man a mere machine. It de- 

E rives him of the power of judging for himself. It takes from 
im that distinguishing faculty of reason which exalts him 
above the brute, and enables him to distinguish good from evil. 
If man does not form, in some degree at least, his own cha- 
racter ; if he is not to be considered €t accountable for all his 
sentiments and habits, and consequently to merit reward for 
some, and punishment for others, he is no longer a free 
agent ; he cannot he considered as a being who is sent to this 
world as a state of privation, to fit him for a better, in which 
he will receive either reward or punishment, according as his 
life has been good or evil. Instead of being looked on in this 
light, in which revelatidn teaches us to consider him, he must 
be regarded as a mere automaton, whose conduct does not, in 
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%ay degree, depend upon himself, but upon certain persons 
who are to have the *• training' 9 of him from the moment he 
leaves his mother's womb, or at least from the moment he is" 
capable of perception ; who regulate the springs which guide 
his actions, and are the arbiters of his future fete. 

Every believer in the christian religion must feel convinced 
of the erroneousness of this dogma of Robert Owen. The 
divine system of that religion is a system of rewards and 
punishments ; the good will be, if we believe the inspired 
writers of the New Testament, called to the possession of end- 
less bliss, and the bad be placed in a state of endless torment. 
But if we are of opinion with Mr. Owen, that man never did, 
and that it is impossible he ever can, form his own character, 
and is not therefore accountable for his sentiments or habits, 
how can we reconcile the doom which is announced to await 
the wicked in another world, with the goodness, mercy, and 
justice of God ? This principle involves ideas more inconsis- 
tent with the divine attributes than even the system of election 
and reprobation of the Genevan reformer. 

Mr. Owen affirms, 

" On the experience of a life devoted to the subject, I hesitate 
not to say, that the members of any community may, by degrees, 
be trained to live without idleness without poverty, without crime, 
and without punishment ; for each of these is the effect of error in 
the various systems prevalent throughout the world. They are all 
the necessary consequences of ' ignorance.** He asserts that it is 
easy for government to provide training and employment for the 
people ; and that a national system for the formation of character, 
ought to be immediately adopted. ' Should it be delayed, the 
individuals of the present parliament, the legislators of this day, 
aught, in strict and impartial justice, to be amenable to the laws, 
for not adopting the means in their power to prevent the crime; 
rather than the poor, untrained, and unprotected culprit, whose 
previous years, if he had language to describe them, would exhibit 
a life of unceasing wretchedness, arising solely from the errors of 
aociety."f 

The divine legislator of the Jews held a different opinion 
from Mr. Owen. After he had given to his prophet a code of 
laws for the children of Israel, including punishment for crimes, 
the Almighty declared bis foreknowledge of the disobedience 
of his people ; and of their breach of his commandments. 
" And the Lord said unto Moses, behold, thou shalt sleep with 

" * Essays on the formation of character, page 57. 
«' t Ibid, page 59, Go." 
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thy fathers, and this people wjll rise up, and go a whoring 
after the gods of the strangers of the land whither they go to 
be among them, and will forsake me, and break ray covenant 
winch I have made with them."* As the Lord foretold so it 
came to pass. The children of Israel did forsake him, and 
break his commandments. The very generation who had wit- 
nessed his signs and wonders in Egypt, and experienced his 
protection in the desert, who had beard the law promulgated 
in thunder from Mount Sinai, and who had intreated Moses 
to stand between them and the awful terror of their God— • 
this generation, who could not plead ignorance, went a " whor- 
ing after other gods," and justly incurred the divine displea- 
sure. Their sins could not be attributed to the system of their 
government. To what, then, are we to ascribe it, but to that 
depravity of our nature, to that waywardness of the human 
heart, which, the prophet tells us, is " deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked."t This is the fountain from 
whence the springs of vice and misery originate ; training may 
counteract the tendency to do evil, and education, founded on 
the principles of pure and undefiled religion, may do much to 
check the torrent of licentiousness ; but it is something too 
much, in the language of Mr. Owen, to make governments 
responsible for the private crimes of their subjects, or to assert 
that any system of human invention, and conducted by human 
means, can banish vice from the earth, and cause a " golden 
age" of primaeval innocence and simplicity to be established. 

With reference to that constitution under which we live, 
Mr. Owen is also mistaken when he asserts that crimes are oc- 
casioned by ignorance. We defy him to produce a single cri- 
minal, from the numbers who are yearly arraigned at the bar 
of justice, who can declare that he committed the specific act 
for which he may be punished in ignorance, either that it was 
a breach of the law, or of the punishment which the commis- 
sion of it, if detection ensued, would entail upon him. We 
defy him to produce one from the same mass of unfortunate 
beings, who is ignorant of the social relations of life ; of the 
duty which he owes to his Maker, to his Superiors, and to his 
equals ; and of the moral and political obligation "which en- 
forces the observance of these relations, and of these duties. 
There is a species of ignorance, which is too prevalent, and 
which we trust to see removed ; but it is not an ignorance 
either of the nature or consequences of crime. 

Before we dismiss this part of the subject, we would observe, 
* 

* Deuteronomy xxxi. 16. f Jeremiah xvii. 9. 
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that the assertion that do individual fpnps his own character, 
appears inconsistent with a subsequent principle laid down by 
Mr. Owen, viz. " That man has no other means of discovering 
what is false, except by his faculty of reason, or power of 
acquiring and comparing the ideas which he receives. That 
when this faculty is properly cultivated or trained from infancy, 
and the child is rationally instructed to retain no impressions 
or ideas which, by his powers of comparing them, appear to 
be inconsistent, then the individual will acquire real know- 
ledge, or those ideas only which will leave an impression of 
their inconsistency or truth, on alt minds which have not beta 
rendered irrational by an opposite procedure." We certainly 
cannot reconcile this process of reasoning, and rejecting, and 
adopting, what appears inconsistent or consistent, with the 
idea of a being who cannot form his own character, but must 
receive all bis impulses from others. As we have before stated, 
we should consider such a being to have no use whatever for 
reason ; but to resemble a puppet moved by certain springs, 
the master-key of which was in the hands of another. 

There is still a more important part of Mr. Owen's theory 
to which we must direct public attention— -we mean his decla- 
ration on the subject of religion, which we consider as most 
erroneous and delusive ; and, coipiog from such a quarter, 
infinitely more dangerous than even the abominable blasphe- 
mies of Paine, Hone, and Carlile. Accustomed to view the 
christian religion, as preached by the ministers of the esta- 
blished church, as the purest system that ever was proposed 
for man's acceptance ; considering it as bearing evidence of 
its divine origin in the nature of its doctrines, the tendency of 
its principles, and the mode of its establishment, we cannot 
patiently hear even Mr. Owen, mild, candid, and benevolent 
as he is, argue against it. 

It is not, however, against the church establishment in par- 
ticular that Mr. Owen argues, but against all religions now 
existing. " In all the religions which have been hitherto 
forced on the minds of men, deep, dangerous, and lamentable 
principles of disunion, division, and separation, have been fast 
entwined with all their fundamental notions ; and the certain 
consequences have been, all the direful effects which religious 
animosities have, through all the past periods of the world, 
wfiietcd with such unrelenting stern severity, or mad and furi- 
tzeal !"* '* I am not of your religion, nor of any religion 



* Address delivered by Mr. Owen at an adjourned meeting, held 
at the City of London Tavern, August 17, 1817* 
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yet taught in the world ! — to me they all appear united with 
much, yes, with very much, error !" 

Similar opinions are to be found in every different produc- 
tion of Mr. Owen ; and indeed there are, in one of his essays, 
expressions which we think fall little short of impiety. 

"Yes, iny friends, in the day and hour when I disclaimed all con- 
nexion with the errors and prejudices of the old system — u day to 
be remembered with joy and gladness henceforward throughout all 
future ages, the dominion of FAITH ceased \ its reign of terror, 
of disunion, of separation, aud of irrationality, was broken to 
pieces like a potter's vessel.'* •« Yes, on this day, the most glorious 
the world has seen, the religion of charity unconnected with 
faith, is established for ever. Mental liberty for man is secured, 
and hereafter he will become a reasonable, and consequently a 
superior beiug."* 

No believer in the truths of revelation ; no one who consi- 
ders the New Testament as containing the will of God deli- 
vered by the hands of inspired penmen, could have made such 
a declaration as this. Faith, " the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen," must be a principal part 
of the religion of every believer in revelation ; he cannot be- 
lieve without faith \ it is " through faith that we understand 
that the worlds were made of God ;" * it is by faith we believe 
in the redemption of sinners by his Son ; it is by faith that we 
rely upon receiving, through his intercession, pardon for our 
sins, on a true repentance ; it is by faith only that we can hope 
to partake of the promises of God held out to us in the scrip- 
tures, and to partake of those unspeakable glories " which ear 
has not heard, eye has not seen, nor has it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive." The man who rejects faith ; 
who treats its dominion as a reign of terror, of disunion, and 
of separation, may be a good moral man ; he may perform the 
social duties of life without reproach, nay, even with praise j 
he might make a good disciple of Confucius, or of Brahma 5 
but he is not, he cannot be, a christian. 

Dr. Macnab, who is an enthusiastic admirer of Mr. Owen, 
was startled at the denunciations of that gentleman against the 
principles of faith. He addressed Mr, Owen on the subject, 
and the following is the explanation received : 

" I supposed, (says the Dr.) the passage alluded to meant the 
pretended faith of hypocrites or sects, deluded by their imaginations, 

" * Further developement of the plan for bettering the condition 
of the poor." 
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instead of that (kith which worketh bjr love and purifieth the heart. 
The answer I was favoured with was such as 1 expected ; namely » 
that the meaning that 1 had attached to the word faith, as used in 
the pamphlet in question, was that which he meant -to give to it." 

We should also remark, that the Doctor addressed Mr. Owen 
upon the other principle on which we have animadverted, viz. 
the assertion that man never did, nor ever can, form his own 
character, and received the following explanation. 

" He (Mr; Owen) authorises me to make the following declara- 
tion : That, in the existing state of society, it will be proper and 
sufficient for the present government to regard as a truth, that the 
characters of the generality of mankind are chiefly formed by the 
good or bad education they receive, and the circumstances in which 
they are placed."' 

To these explanations we have only to reply, that the para- 
graph we quoted relative to faith will not sanction the idea 
attempted to be given to it by Dr. Macnab ; and that it would 
have been more satisfactory if he had merely stated his objec- 
tions, and have suffered Mr, Owen himself to endeavour to 
remove them, instead of labouring to reconcile with his admi* 
radon, of Mr. Owen, and his dread of censuring that gentle- 
man, a declaration directly at variance with the great funda- 
mental principles of our religion. 

On the second head we would observe that the explanation is 
totally incompatible with the principle as laid down by Mr. 
Owen. It is impossible to reconcile the principle that the 
" character of man is, without a single exception, always 
formed for him," with the explanation, that it is "suffi- 
cient for the present government to regard as a truth, that the 
characters of the generality of mankind are chiefly so formed." 
Every man must see the absolute contradiction between the 
two, and reject the attempt to modify the principle to the 
" prejudices," as Mr. Owen would say, of society, as unworthy 
of the candid and upright character which that gentleman has 
always appeared to maintain. 

It is but justice to Mr. Owen to admit that he protests 
against being considered " an enemy to all religion." On the 
contrary, he declares his efforts have been, and will be, directed 
to secure the interests of true religion, and to establish it per- 
manently through the world. We confess, however, we cannot 
make out what religion Mr. Owen would profess ; except, in- 
deed, he be a bbisi ; and however harsh the conclusion may 
seem, we certainly think it is correct. If so, if that be whit 
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he considers " true religion," it is the duty of every chris- 
tian to oppose his schemes for the establishment of it. 

We are persuaded that these opinions of Mr. Owen, on 
which we have animadverted, have procured for him a thousand 
foes, where they have gained him one friend amongst the in- 
telligent classes of society ; and particularly that public pro- 
fession, that lie is of no religion which at present exists. He 
has given us no clue to know what religion he is of, except 
what leads to the supposition above-mentioned. He has laid 
down a code of very good morals, which would suit either Jew 
or Gentile } and which are comprised in the duties of Chris- 
tianity, without the most remote allusion to the divine truths 
of that religion ; or any reference to the merits and sufferings 
of its divine founder. He tells us, indeed,, that " the real 
enemies to truth, to genuine religion, and to the happiness of 
mankind among all people, are those parts of every religion 
that are in direct and palpable contradiction to existing facts." 
" Withdraw these from the christian system," says Mr. Owen, 
" and I mil become a christian indeed." But what are these 
parts of the christian system which it is necessary to withdraw 
before Mr. Owen will condescend to become a member of our 
church ? Why those "in contradiction to existing facts," he 
will reply* But we must take leave to tell him this is no an- 
swer. We take our religion from the Bible, and it is not whe~ 
ther the doctrines we possess are or are not capable of being 
reconciled with our gross and sensual conceptions, but whether 
they are in accordance with the precepts or truth, contained 
in the revelations made by God to man, through the medium of 
the priests and apostles of old. This is the standard to which 
we refer ; by it we are willing to be tried, and not by Mn 
Owen's ordeal, which, however, would only prove the truth of 
ear religion, and the fallacy of all attempts to undermine it. 

We have made these remarks, not from any ill-will to Mr. 
Owen, whom we respect as a well-meaning, though, in these 
fctttaocts, a mistaken man, but in the faithful discharge of our 
duty to the public. As sentinels placed to watch the interests 
of our religion, and to defend the Protestant establishment, 
we cannot overlook any attempts to weaken or subvert it ; 
much less can we pass by without comment, tenets which, tf 
acted upon, would soon cause Christianity to be a bye«*word 
upon the earth. We shall now proceed, candidly and iatpe?~ 
tially, to examine Mr. Owen's plans for improving the condi- 
tion of the poor, and to offer such remarks ami elucidations as 
the subject appears to us to call' for. 

Mr. Owen proposes, first to meliorate the condition of the 
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labouring poor, and ultimately to benefit every class of society* 
Bat it is his plan for the former purpose which we now have 
to consider. The " immediate cause of the present distress," 
Mr. Owen thinks, is " the depreciation of human labour," 
occasioned by the introduction and general use of machinery, 
which has increased, in an almost inconceivable degree, the 
productive powers of man. During the war a demand was 
created for British manufactures, which could scarcely be sup- 
plied even by all the powers of mechanism, added to human 
labour. But " the war demand for the productions of labour 
having ceased, markets could no longer be found for them," and 
a " diminished demand consequently followed." In this dilem- 
ma, as machinery and human labour could not both be em- 
ployed, and as the former was found considerably cheaper than 
the latter, the use of machinery was continued, and human 
labour was superseded. As the working classes have now no 
adequate means of contending with machinery, Mr. Owen 
argues that one of three results must ensue. 

" 1st. The use of mechanism must be greatly diminished j or 
" 2d. Millions of human beings must be starved to permit its 

existence to the present extent ; or 
" 3d. Advantageous occupation must be found for the pear and 

unemployed working classes; to whose labour mechanism must be 

rendered subservient, instead of being applied, as at present, to 

supersede it." 

The first resuit, Mr. Owen conceives, would bring rqtn to 
the country ; and the third, therefore, remains to be considered. 
In developing his plan for accomplishing this purpose, vis. 
to find advantageous employment for the poor, it is but right 
that we should let our philosopher speak for himself. 

" Under' the existing laws, the unemployed working classes are 
maintained by, and consume part of the property and produce of, 
the Wealthy and industrious, while their powers of body and mind 
remain unproductive. They frequently acquire the bad habit* 
Hatch ignorance and idleness never fail to produce ; they amalga- 
mate with the regular poor, and become a nuisance to society. 

" Mostof the. poor have received bad and vicious habits from 
their parents ; and so long as the present' treatment continues, those 
bad and vicious habits will be transmitted to their children, and 
through them to succeeding generations. Any plan, tben/ fey 
meliorate their condition, must prevent bad and vicious fafctta 
from being taught to their children, and provide the means by which 
only good and useful ones may be given to them. 

"The labour of some individuals is far more valuable than that of 
others j and this arises principally from the training and instruction 
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they receive. Means should, therefore, be devised to give the 
most useful training and instruction to the children of the poor. 

" The same quantity and quality of labour uuder one direction, 
will produce a much more valuable result than another. It is neces- 
sary, then, that the labour of the poor should be exerted under 
the best. 

" One mode of management as to their expenditure, will create 
many more advantages and comforts than another. Such arrange- 
ments should therefore be made in this department as should pro- 
duce the largest benefits at the smallest expense. 

" Most of the vices and misery of the poor arise from their being 
placed under circumstances, in which their apparent interest and 
apparent duty are opposed to each other $ and in consequence of 
their being surrounded by unnecessary temptations, which they had 
not been trained to overcome. It would, therefore, be a material 
improvement in the management of the poor, to place them under 
such circumstances as would obviously unite their real interests and 
duty, and secure them from unnecessary temptation. 

" Under this view of the subject, any plan for the melioration 
of the poor should combine mearfs to prevent their children from 
acquiring bad habits, aad to give them good ones — to provide useful 
training and instruction for them— to provide proper labour for the 
adults— to direct their labour and expenditure, so as to produce 
the greatest benefits to themselves and society ; and to place tbem 
under such circumstances as shall remove them from unnecessary 
temptations, and closely unite their interests and duty. 

" These advantages cannot be given either to individuals, or 
families separately, or to large congregated numbers. 

" They can be effectually introduced into practice only uuder 
arrangements that would unite in one establishment a population of 
from 500 to 1500 persons, averaging about 1000."* 

The plan of Mr. Owen is to have a square of buildings 
erected, capable of containing from one thousand to twelve 
hundred persons, and surrounded by about a thousand acres of 
land. Public buildings are to be erected in the centre of the 
square, dividing it into two parallelograms. One of these 
buildings (the central one) to contain a public kitchen, mess- 
rooms, and all the accommodation necessary to economical 
and comfortable cooking and eating. On the right of this 
another building to be erected, the ground-floor of which is to 
form the infant school ; and the other a, lecture-room, or place 
of worship. Another building to the left contains a school 
for the older children, and a committee-room on the ground* 

* Reports to the committee of the association for the relief of 
the manufacturing and labouring poor ; laid before the Committee 
of the House of Commons on the poor laws. 
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floor; above a library, and a room for adults. The vacant 
space is to be inclosed • for exercise and recreation. Three 
sides of the square are to be lodging-rooms for the married 
poor, and their children under three years of age. The fourth 
side of dormitories for children above that age. In the centre 
of this side of the square, apartments are to be situated for 
those who superintend the dormitories ; at one end the infir- 
mary ; and at the other a building for the accommodation 
of strangers who may come from a distance to see their friends 
and relatives. In the centre of two sides of the squares are 
apartments for general superintendents ; and in the third store- 
rooms for all the articles required for the use of the establish- 
ment. On the outside, and at the back of the houses around 
the square, are gardens, bounded by roads ; immediately beyond 
thes§, on one side, are buildings for mechanical and manufac- 
turing purposes, slaughter-house, &c. ; at the other side offices 
for washing, bleaching, &c. ; and at a still greater distance 
from the square are farming establishments, with conveniences 
for malting and brewing, corn mills, &c. ; around these cul- 
tivated incisures, pasture lands, &c. 5 the hedge rows of which 
are to be planted with fruit-trees. 

" Each lodging room to have two beds, one for a man and bis 
wife, and the other for two children under three years of age; and 
to be such as will permit them to have many more comforts than 
the dwellings of the poor usually afford. It is intended that the 
children above three years of age should attend the school, eat in 
the mess-room, and sleep in the dormitories; the parents being of 
course permitted to see and converse with them at meals, and all 
other proper times : that before they leave school, they shall be well 
instructed in all necessary and useful knowledge ; that every possible 
means should be adopted to prevent the acquirement of bad habits 
from their parents or otherwise; that no pains should be spared to 
impress upon them such habits and dispositions as may be most 
conducive to their happiness through life, as well as render them 
useful and valuable members of the community to which they 
belong. 

** It is proposed, that the women should be employed, in the 
first place, in the care of their iufants, and in keeping their dwel- 
lings in the best order. 2dly. In cultivating the gardens to raise 
vegetables for the supply of the public kitchen. 3dly. In attend- 
ing to such of the branches of the various manufactures as women 
can well undertake; but not to be employed in them more than 
four or five hours in the day. 4thly. In making up clothing for the 
inmates of the establishment. 5thly. In attending occasionally; 
and in rotation, in the public kitchen, mess-rooms, and dormi- 
tories ; and, when properly instructed, in superintending some 
ports of the education of the children in the schools. 
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«« It is proposed, that the elder children should be trained to 
assist io gardening a*d manufacturing, for a portion of the day, 
according to their strength ; and that the men should be employed, 
all of them, in agriculture, aud also in manufactures, or some 
other occupation in the benefit of the establishment." 

The principle of " united labour and expenditure/' viz. a 
community of goods, in which every thing goes to a common 
stock, is to be one of the governing maxims of the ntw insti- 
tution. And Mr. Owen supposes that the poor may, under 
this system, be trained to act cordially together ; to be more 
industrious, and to perform their parts more advantageously 
for themselves and society, than when employed by others for 
their daily wages, or when working by the piece/' And he 
contends that " if men were placed in a situation where, by 
moderate occupation, without care or agitation of mind* they 
would procure the necessaries and comforts of life id abun- 
dance; they might be trained to dispute as little about the 
division of them as they now do about the commonly attain- 
able productions of nature, such as water; neither would they 
have a desire to accumulate an unnecessary quantity of the 
one, any more than they now wish an excess of the other/'* 

The expenses of forming such an establishment is calculated 
by Mr. Owen as follows* 

" Schedule expenses for forming an establishment for twelve hun- 
dred men, women, and children. 
If the laud be purchased, 

1200 acres of land, at 30l. per acre 36,000 

Lodging apartments for 1200 persons ........ 17,000 

Three public buildings within the square ...... II ,000 

Manufactory, slaughter-house, and washing-house 8,000 
Furnishing kitchen, schools, and dormitories . . 3,000 
Furnishing 300 lodging rooms, at 8l. each . . # . 2,400 
Two farming establishments, with corn-mill, malt- 
ing, and brewing appendages 5,000 

Making the interior of the square and the roads 3,000 

Stock for the farm under spade cultivation .... 4,000 

Contingencies and extras . . P . .............. 6,600 

9^,000 
which being divided by 1200, gives a capital to be advanced of 80l. 
per head ; or, at 5 per cent per ann. 41. each per year. 

" Thus, at so small an expense as a rental of 41. per head, may 
the unemployed poor be put in a condition to maintain themselves ; 

«? 

• From explanations of Mr. Owen's plan published in the daily 
papers of July 30, and August 3 and 10, 1917* 
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•nd, as may be easily conceived, quickly to repay the capital 
■dvanced, if thoogbt necessary. 

♦* Bat if the land be rented, only 60,000 1, capital would be 
required." . 

This sum might be raised by individuals, by parishes, by 
counties, &c, ; or " by the nation at large through its govern- 
ment* 

" The first thing necessary is to raise a sum of money adequate 
to purchase the land (or it may be rented) to build a square, manu- 
factories* farm-bouses, and their appendages, to stock the farm ; 
and provide every thing to put the whole in motion. 

" Proper persons must be procured to superintend the various 
departments, until others should be trained in the establishment to 
supply their places. 

" The labour of the persons admitted may then be applied to 
procure a comfortable support for themselves and their children, 
and to repay, as might be required, the capital ex|>ended on their 
establishment.'* 

We will now take a view of Mr. Owen's mode of education, 
as exemplified by him at New Lanark. 

44 It must be evident," says Mr. O. " to those who have any 
powers of reason yet undestroyed, that mau is now taught and 
trained io a theory and practice directly opposed to each other. 
Hence the perpetual inconsistencies, follies, and absurdities, which 
every one can readily discover in his neighbour, without being con- 
scious that he also possesses similar incongruities. The instruction to 
be given in the school, lecture-room, and church, is intended to coun- 
teract and remedy this evil ; and to prove the incalculable advantages 
which society would derive from the introduction of a theory and 
practice consistent with each other. The uppermost story of the 
new institution is arranged to serve for a school, lecture-room, and 
church. And these are intended to have a direct influence in form- 
ing the character of the villagers." 

At two years of age, when the children first begin to " run 
from their mother's arms/' they are admitted promiscuously 
into a play-ground, and the precept which is impressed on the 
mind of each infant is, " that he must endeavour to make his 
companions happy/ 9 This precept "is to be renewed and 
enforced on his entrance into the school ;" and the first doty 
of the teacher is to " train bis pupils to acquire the practice 
of always acting on this principle." 

" In addition to the knowledge of the principle and practice 
of the above precept, the boys and girls are to be taught in the 
school to read well, and to understand what they read; to write 
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expeditiously a good legible hand ; and to learn correctly, so that 
they may comprehend and use with facility* the fundamental rules 
of arithmetic. The girls are also to be taught to sew, cut out and 
make up, useful family garments j and after acquiring a sufficient 
knowledge of these, they are to attend in rotation in the public 
kitchen- and eating rooms $ to learn to prepare wholesome food in 
an economical manner, and to keep a house neat and well arranged." 
" As soon as the young mind shall be duly prepared for such 
instructions, the master should not allow any opportunity to escape, 
that would enable him to enforce the clear and inseparable connexion 
which exists between the interest and happiness of each individual, 
and the interests and happiness of each other individual. This should 
be the beginning and end of all his instruction." 

We have mentioned, that the apartment used for the school 
is also intended to be a lecture -room ; and at New Lanark 
Mr. Owen proposed lectures should be given, " during winter, 
three nights in the week, alternately with dancing." 

" It is intended that the lectures should be familiar discourses, 
delivered in plain impressive language, to instruct the adult part of 
the community in the most useful practical parts of knowledge in 
which they are deficient, particularly in the proper method of train- 
ing their children to become rational creatures j how to expend the 
earnings of their own wages to advantage $ and how to appropriate 
the surplus gains* which will be left to them, in order to create a 
fund which will relieve them from the anxious fear of future want, 
and thus give them, under the many errors of the present systems, 
that rational confidence in their own exertions and good conduct, 
without which, consistency of character or domestic comfort cannot 
be obtained, and ou^ht not to be expected. These lectures may 
be made to convey, in an amusing and agreeable manner, highly 
valuable aud substantial information to those who are now the most 
ignorant part of the community $ and by similar means, which at 
a trifling expense may be put into action over the whole kingdom, 
the most important benefits may be given to the labouring classes, 
and through them to the whole mass of society." 

In these institutions complete freedom of opinion is to 
be the order of the day. No religious " sect" is to be favoured 
above another ; nor is any particular religion to be taught in 

E reference to another, but each man is to be at liberty to follow 
is own inclination, and to educate his children in his own 
tenets. And from the adoption of his system Mr. Owen anti- 
cipates the most happy results. 

We believe we have given a fair exposition of the system of 
the philosopher of New Lanark ; and when we say that there 

" * Community of interests is not adopted at New Lanark." 
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•re many points en which we differ, we must also confess, that 
in many thing* we agree with him. It is but too certain that 
Che poors* rate is now pressing with a paralysing weight upon 
the energies of society ; and that many of those who contri- 
bute towards it are nearly reduced to the last extremity them- 
selves, short of absolute distress. At the same time, we think 
that a brighter prospect is arising ; and we confidently antici- 
pate that the present year win not be expired ere we ahall 
experience a great revolution for the better in the relative situ- 
ations of all dftsses of society. Our opinion is founded upon 
the indications of reviving trade already given in the manu- 
facturing -districts 5 on the improvement of the revenue; and 
en the calculations which we confidently make of the improved 
aihietiott of oar foreign consumers, resulting from the lapse of 
time since the peace; which has enabled them to evolve from 
the depression and difficulties into which the long-continued 
bostflfdes arising from the French revolution had thrown them. 
But so Car from thinking that returning prosperity will be any 
argtmeut Mr <* putting off" die consideration of the momen- ' 
tons question of the poor laws, we consider soch a period the 
most proper for turning our attention, juid the attention of the 
legislature, to them. It mu*t be the wish of every lover of hit 
country to avert such a degree of deep distress and privation as 
tias been felt in this kingdom since theyear 1815; and no means 
present themselves Hftety to be so effectual for this purpose; as 
putting it hi the power of the poor to provide a comfortable sub- 
sistence for themselves and families; and teaching them habits 
of economy and vfrtuouV self-denial, which will enable them to 
lay up fer an etil day, find to provide, out of the produce of 
their 4*tty libour, a fund for the cfctta of sickness and old age. 

We thidk that a plan for this purpose might be founded on 
the syttetn of Mr. ©wen, and the first step which we should 
recommend government to adopt, would be the establishment 
of a general plan of national education, combining Mr. 
Owen's systtem of training, with instruction in the dunes of 
the christian religion, partictriaHy that part of it which ia 
tttsght In the established church. We woVrid mmttimem m sys - — *: 
tern connected with the instruction of the poor, of which reli- 
gion did not form the basis. For it is religion alone which can- 
make man a virtuous and good character here, and fit him for. 
eternity hereafter. 4 

Why is it, that in the midst of so many schools for the in- *i 

stroction of the lower classes; why is it that when so many , /, 
thousands of pounds are yearly expended by the charitable au4 ; ' <.-• i 
bumane in educating the children of parents who could not " *?$*'• 
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themselves afford to give instruction to their offspring ; why if 
it, we say, that in the midst of the*e advantage s so much vice 
and depravity prevails ? The noisy demagogue has a ready 
answer — it is distress, occasioned by the oppression of govern- 
ment. Mr. Owen attributes it to the wrong system pursued 
in instructing children ; and so do we. Though we dissent 
with Mr. Owen, when he says, that the character of man is 
invariably formed for him, and that he never did, nor ever can, 
form his own, we admit that much of the evil which now 
exists is caused from the prevalence of what is called the libe- 
ral system of education, which, in its eagerness to comprehend 
all classes of the community, overlooks the primary end of all 
instruction. The evil arises, not from the character of the 
young tyro being formed on bad principles, but from his being 
sent into the world to form his own, unfortified with what alone 
can keep him in the true path— a sense of his own unworthi- 
ness, a reliance upon the mercy of God, to give him his grace, 
to enable him to walk in the way in which he should go, and 
a determination to guide his conduct by the divine commands, 
as contained in the bible, that best gift of God to man. 

We firmly believe that the general extension of education 
on the liberal, or ktiitudinarian, or nothingarian system, has 
brought more vice into the world than ever resulted from the 
darkest ignorance. The children of the poor have been, and 
are received into those schools, and taught to read without 
having such a bias given to their young and generally ductile 
minds, as will induce them, out of the immense stores which 
are displayed to "their wondering eyes, 1o choose the good, and 
reject the evil. The consequence is, that vp accordance with 
the bad passions of tj^at " deceitful" and. "desperately wicked" 
thing, the human heart, they select those works which minister 
the greatest quantity of evil food to those passions ; and hence 
the prevalence of insuborainarion, infidelity, fcnd ■ disloyalty, 
which now abounds. We are grieved and shocked to find, that 

. numbers of cffurchmep, notwithstanding what has been seen 
and experienced, stiff persist in patronizing, this baneful sys- 
tem, to the neglect of an institution connected with their own 
pure establishment, which, atuhe same.tlQie that it provides for 
the instruction of the children in the branches q( human 
knowledge necessary for them to acquire, also provides what is^ 
of still more importajye, the means of their attaining that 
' w» spiritual knowledge, without Vhk^h alf mere humfcn learning is 

Canity and •vexation of spirit. / 
. *\ So far from being of opinion tkat the unlimited freedom oT * 

. opinion contended for by Mr. Owen would be,a good, we think 

\A A.' ' ..'."■' •' • 
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ft would be * great evil. The entertainment of opinion is 
every roan's right ; it is a right of which it is impossible to 
deprive him. But there are many opinions, the free expres- 
sion, the propagating, or the acting upon which, must be re- 
strained. In the instruction of children this is particularly 
necessary ; and we enter our decided protest against the doc- 
trines of Mr; Owen on this subject. 

^ We come next to consider the means of bettering the con- 
dition of adults ; and here we see much to praise and much 
to blame in the plan of Mr. Owen. The benevolence which 
dictated the arrangement, and which leads him to anticipate 
the universal happiness which he imagines will flow from 
them, demands our warmest praise. But there are some 
things in the arrangements themselves of which we cannot 
approve. A community of interests, so far from producing 
those benefits anticipated by Mr. Owen, we are convinced 
would operate in a manner completely the reverse. And here 
it is complete theory. Mr. Owen has no foundation for this 
part of his plan in his own experience. For other portions of 
the system he might refer to New Lanark ; but in that colony 
there U no community of goods. Every individual has his 
stated wages, and appropriates them as he pleases. New 
Lanark is not a charity, and therefore it may be said the exam- 
ple in this case is not necessary to be strictly followed. But 
in a charity, where the partakers of it would have to work, and 
to contribute to their own support, as well as to the profit of 
their employers, we certainly think that some distinction ought 
to be made between those who are industrious and active, and 
those who are the reverse ; and that some encouragement ought 
to be afforded to the former. And with respect to the superior 
means afforded of providing for the aged, the infirm, and the 
orphans, we really think that by means of savings banks this 
provision might quite as eligibly be made. 

An establishment, of which Mr. Owen's system should form 
the basis, might very eligibly be formed, we think, in a county 
where there is much waste land, by means of an act of parlia- 
ment for generalizing all the poor in such a county, and for 
equalizing the poors' rate throughout the same, till such a time 
as the establishment should support itself. We would not, 
however, recommend community of goods ; but as each indi- . 
vidual would have his separate house, let him also have his - 
separate earnings, and his separate establishment. Let him 
devote his earnings to the support of himself and family, and 
be encouraged to place the surplus in a savings bank, where 
it would accumulate for the future benefit of himself or bis 

M2 
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children* Let agriculture, manufactures, and mechanics bm 
cultivated ; and then there would be a much better chance of 
success than if the establishment were devoted to any one 
branch by itself. Above all, let not a religious establishment 
be forgotten ; and let no encouragement be given to the the- 
ories of Mr. Owen, so revolting to the precepts of Christianity, 
and which is not at all connected with his practice. 

We do not feel ourselves called upon now to investigate 
tbe application of Mr. Owen's principles to the middle and 
upper classes of society, because we do not think it likely that 
tbe plan will have any charms for those who can, in their pre*, 
sen* situation, procure the comforts and conveniences of life. 
We are aware, indeed, that a society is formed amongst the 
forking classes of the metropolis, called " The Co-operative 
and Economical Society/' upon a plan proposed by a Mr. Mu- 
die, at Mitchell's Assembly Rooms, in August, 1820. This- 
gentleman, we believe, is acting for Mr. Owen, whose prin- 
ciples he adopts; which principles he is now advocating in a 
pamphlet called the " Economist," published weekly. This 
society is to consist of two hundred and fifty families, who are 
to occupy contiguous dwellings ; to expend their money jointly 
in tbe purchase of necessaries, and to prepare their food, 
and cleanse their dwellings, with all the advantages to be 
derived from the combination of tbeir means. They are to 
educate their children in the best manner, in large and com- 
modious school-rooms, &c. provided for the purpose. They 
wiU eat together in a large and commodious hall ; and will 
manufacture many of the article? they consume within them- 
selves, besides cultivating a certain portion of ground as gar- 
dens, &c They will be provided with their own teachers and 
medical attendants, and will have a portion of their leisure 
houre occupied in proper and becoming amusements, and in 
receiving instruction in various branches of useful knowledge 
within the establishment. 

" The great majority of the members will, however, continue at 
their present employments — each male member paying one guinea 
weekly to the general fund— for which he will receive lodging, food, 
and clothing Kir himself and family— education for his children — 
a participation in all the other advantages (useful or agreeable) of 
the association—- and his full share of thg property or capital which 
the society will rapidly accumulate ; besides being provided for in 
sickness aud old age, and being relieved from all anxiety respect* 
ing the fate of his oflfeprin^— who will be kindly and properly 
tt#med tf educated, aud provided for, should death deprive them 
*£ parental protection." 
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la order to enable these individuals to accomplish this pm> 
{me, and in order that die design nay not languish for want 
of dwellings for the two hundred and fifty families, it rs pro- 
posed, " that a capital of twelve thousand pounds be raised 
la one hundred pound shares. -Any gentleman to take as many 
stares as he thinks proper. The buildings to remain the pro- 
perty of the share-holders, under a trust, or such other arrange* 
meat as the subscribers shall determine at a general meeting, 
and the society to pay a rental of 7| per cent." This project 
wiH never be accomplished, and therefore we shall content 
ourselves with barely announcing it to our readers. If, bow* 
ever, contrary to our expectations, it should be realised, it will 
afmd a practical test for the trial of Mr. Owen's plan. 

We might here take our leave of Mr. Owen, did we not 
Sank we should fail in doing him that justice he is so weft 
emitted to, if we omitted to notice his establishment at New 
Ctntrfe. We shall* therefore make a few extracts from Dr. 
ItoktoaVs work, descriptive of that manufacturing colony, and 
exemplifying the happiness which is diffused through a popu-. 
lation of two thousand five hundred individuals, by the artiadge* 
aents there adopted. At the same time expressing our opraioa 
that similar arrangements might be adopteo in many other fac- 
tories, and the happiness and comfort of the poor thereby 
greatly increased. 

Dr. Maenab, who visited New Lanark to investigate Mr. 
Owen's improvements on the spot, has not given' an account 
of the establishment in his own words, but has copied from 
other tourists, believing that such corroborative testimony will 
have more weight with the reader, as he " can give his hearty 
concurrence to the truth and accuracy of it." The first ac- 
count which we have, therefore, of New Lanark, is taken from 
Brewster's Edinburgh Encyclopaedia ; and the perusal of it 
cannot fail to interest the philanthropic reader. 

** New Lanark is a well built and populous village of Lanark* 
■hire, situated io a romantic, picturesque situation on the falls of 
the Clyde. It owes its erection to an extensive manufactory of 
cotton yarn, which was begun here by the late David Dale, Esq. 
in 1784. It now consists of four mills which are nearly adjointug, 
and are from 150 to 160 feet in length, by from 30 to 40 feet wide, 
and seven stories high. To supply these works families were 
invited from a distance, and many children were procured from 
some of the charitable institutions of Edinburgh. The whole of 
the extensive mechanism which these buildings contain is impelled 
by the waters of the Clyde ; the number of spindles now at work, fof 
the manufacture of what is called water twist, being about 28,000, 
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besides the mule spindles, which form a large proportion of the 
spinning here. 

" The houses in the village are built after a regular plan, and 
of a construction not inelegant : they stand on the face of a 
declivity above the works, and are formed into regular and welW 
paved streets, containing a population of 2400, all supported by 
the manufactory ; and of whom, excluding those who are too young 
to work (children not being admitted into these mills till the age of 
ten,) and those engaged in domestic occupations, or such as are 
infirm through age or otherwise, l600 or 1700 are actually employ- 
ed. Their time of working is ten hours and a half in the day. 

" As the principal proprietor and sole manager of this establish- 
ment, Mr. Owen, has been engaged daring a period of many years f 
in endeavouring to meliorate the condition of the working classes. 
it is hoped that a short account of the excellent moral and economi- 
cal arrangements which have taken effect, or are in progress here, 
will not be unworthy of insertion. The institution for education 
may be first described.— The building, which iscentrically placed* 
and forms an ornamental part of the village, is 145 feet long by 
45 broad, and of three stories in height, having a considerable 
inclosed area or play-ground in front : the ground floor being 
unconnected with the purposes of the institution, is entered from 
behind ; the first story in front is divided into three apartments, 
the other into two, the largest of which is fitted up so as to serve 
also as a general lecture-room or chapel 5 and being provided with 
a gallery, accommodates 1000 or 1200 persons. The day-school is 
composed of children between the ajjes of two and ten, to the 
number of about 360, who are divided into fire classes, correspond- 
ing with the number of apartments in the institution : the youngest 
or infant class under the age of five, are of course occupied only 
in those amusements which are suitable to tJfeir age, playing about 
in the area before the school when the weather admits it, under the 
charge of a male and female superintendant, and whose principal 
office it is to encourage amongst them habits and feelings of good* 
will and affection towards each other. 

" The remaining four classes are taught, besides the usual 
branches of elementary learning, music, vocal and instrumental, 
dancing, and the military exercise. The girls are taught sewing 
and knitting; and wheu the further contemplated arrangements 
are completed, the boys will be instructed in gardening and agricul- 
ture, and the girls will attend in rotation at the public kitchen, in 
order, to acquire some knowledge of domestic economy. The 
masters of the different classes are particularly instructed to make 
a well directed kindness instead of force and severity, the instrument 
of exacting from the scholars due obedience to the regulation of 
the school; and experience has in this instance proved that a 
system, combining amusement with instruction, and conducted 
under such influence, exonerates the master from all the difficulties 
which ustially attach to his office. 
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" In the evening the institution is opened to the young people, 
who are employed in the manufactory during the day, when they 
are occupied for two hours, to the number of 3 or 400 in improving 
themselves in the different branches of learning and in amusements, 
of which dancing and music form a principal part. There is a 
concert once a week at the institution, assisted by the village in- 
strumental band ; and on these evenings, as well as on every other 
occasion, the place is open of course to the visits of the older in- 
habitants, and of all respectable persons in the neighbourhood. 

" The next object of our notice is the building lately erected 
for a public kitchen : it is of considerable dimensions, being about 
150 feet in length by 45 broad, and three stories in height. The 
ground floor comprises two spacious kitchens, a bakehouse, store- 
rooms, and superintendants' apartments. The upper stories are 
divided each into two equal apartments, those on the first being 
designed for eating-rooms, and the two above for lecture and read* 
ing rooms, &c. ; to be open to the older class of villagers. The 
obvious effect of such an establishment, besides many accompany- 
ing advantages, is to diminish the expense, while it multiplies the 
comforts of living, to the inhabitants in general, by the economy 
of fuel and attendance, and by the cheaper aud more nutritious 
preparation of food which may be thus attained. 

" There has long been granted to each householder at New 
Lanark a portion of garden ground to cultivate ; but in order to 
increase the supply of vegetable food, a new public garden has 
been laid out by the company, which is to extend to seven or eight 
acres. It is surrounded by a belt of planting and a spacious walk 
for the recreation of the work people. This promenade and others 
formed for that purpose to which they have access, commanding, in 
every direction, diversified views of a beautiful country, may comprise 
an extent of probably not less than two miles ; and inconsequence 
of the limited hours of labour which prevail at this manufactory, 
they are thus enabled to partake of that exercise in the open air 
which the nature of their employment renders absolutely necessary 
for a moderate degree of health and happiness. 

" The inhabitants here, in addition to these conveniences, are 
supplied with provisions, clothing, and every necessary, of a good 
quality and at a reasonable rate, at the store which has been long 
established by the company, and conducted under regulations to 
induce, as far as possible, a provident expenditure of their earn- 
ing. Pot-houses, and all their injurious consequences, have long 
been banished from the place. A fund for the maintenance of the 
sick and superannuated, is supported by a contribution of one-six- 
tieth part of their wages; and a surgeon, paid by the company, 
resides at the village. Many other regulations and arrangements 
besides these exist at this establishment, which our limits will not 
allow us to specify : suffice it to say that these have* produced, as 
far as they hitherto have had time to operate (according to the infor- 
mation of the writer of this article,) all the effects which the pro- 
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mtittois could wish or especv both with respect to the fterearrtfle 
interests of the concern ami the moral condition of the people ;' 
but although the latter enjoy a large share of the comforts of life, 
when their sttuattou is brought into comparison with tawny ethers, 
yet it is die decided opinion of the principal proprietor, Mr* Owen, 
that saeoufactares, when they constitute the' etcintvte employment 
of a population* cawne* by *ny possible arrangement be made 
compatible with the'possession t>f that degree of health and happi- 
ness to which human beings are entitled ; and that this object can 
only be obtained ouder s system combining tnanUfactWriog with 
agricultural labour, and of which the latter is the basis.'' 

. In addition to the above account we shall lay . before our 
leaders a fear extracts from the journal of a gentleman . who 
sras One of a deputation sent by the town of Leedtv in the 
autumn of 1819, to examine Mr. Owen's establishment, and 
the principles on which his plan is founded. Dr. Macnab has 
published this journal in his work, and says that the details are 
perfectly correct. As we have the pleasure of being personally 
acquainted with this gentleman, we can add our testimony to 
the Doctor's, as we are certain every reliance can be placed 
upon the accuracy of the fpllowing extracts. 

The deputation, which consisted of three gentlemen, took' 
lodgings at Lanark on their, arrival, and then proceeded to visit 
Mr. Owen. 

" In going down from the Old Town, we met a person who had 
been employed under Mr, Owen SO years, his answers to our ques- 
tions corroborated Mr. Owen's representations respecting the superior, 
comforts of the place. Mr. Owen sent a servant with us, to our. 
Inn. During the walk we questioned him, and found that he s^Jsp 
had been 20 years in Mr. Owen's employ. He entered it with only, 
ten shillings and sixpense j he has now a wife and eleven children^, 
five of whom are employed at the works, the two eldest at thirty- 
two shillings per month, the two next at twenty-four shillings, and 
the youngest at eight shillings. The remaining six childreu are, 
under ten years of age. He it quite comfortable and happy with his 
heavy charge, aud has no fear of the consequences even of a furtbe/j 
increase to his family : his children are well instructed in learning, 
in their religions duties, and in good manners. He has a comfort- 
able habitation and good furniture, whkh he invited me to inspect* 
During a sickness of one of his children of four months' du raj iqu^ 
it had the best medical attendance and advice gratis. The. instruc- 
tion of his children cost him only three penee per month; including 
books, slates* pencils, &c." 

' The deputation being at New Lanark on a Sunday, the fol- 
lowing account of the manner in which that day is spent by 
the population, will, wc have no doubt, prove accejKabk. 
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4» H» ieMI far H* cWMseo of twa^er foanr sa*r» »ld y was our 
first object, s»d a ffistfftajasaiut «^ »• tise pittajiAropist ie not 
U be found, tm M^Gfus*^hoo*e*U>eL^Y Bad. Thw 
Mow of health, of huroorot pleasure, and uaal^asbed t childish, 
freedom, mantled on their pretty countenances. This melting, 
nrht gave me a pleasurewrrich amply repaid the toils of the journey* 
We then went into' the upper school — a school for cleanliness^ 
utility, antf neatness, 1 shoo Idf suppose not surpassed in the kingdom \ 
thejr weifejnst commencing wmch was by singing a psalm ': then the' 
master went to prayer, and afterwards read a chapter. The.boys 
sad gut*} placed on opposite sides of the room* then read in the 
New Testament; a boy read three verses, then a girl three, then a 
different boy other three, then a girt, and so ou alternately. In 
soother part 6f the room, the catechiser was hearing the boys and 
girls the assembly's catechism. Old Lanark is improving in morals 
nttoi fts proximity to Mr. Owen's establishment, as any child who 
w wtlfmg to walk down from the Old Town to the New, may have 
instruction gratis. After viewing the schools, Sir W. De Cres- 
pi^ny, who Is here on the same errand with ourselves, an intelligent 
Mm Ross from Edinburgh, Mr. Owen, part of bis family, and 
ourselves, went to worship in One of the chapels. The people 
seemed devout, and the service was conducted with the greatest 
decorum and rationality.." 

The eloquent writer gives an animating description of the 
return of the inhabitants from the Old Town, where they had 
been to attend a place of worship, which we must omit to 
make room for an account of another visit to the sdiools, 
which will be read with fr^at interest. 

" From the play ground we entered a large room for the purpoaw 
of play and amusement, when the weather will not permit them. 

(the children} to be out of doors < Mere the moat unrestrained 
iberty is given for noise or amusement. Ou each side of the room are 
schools for this class of the children, whose ages are two years old, 
to six. Some are taken to the upper school at so early a period as 
f#*r years, having attained the learning necessary for their advance- 
titer*. Prom • these schools' we went up into the forge rooih for 
daaiing, inawhiftg* 4tc« Six boys, In highland plaid* and caps, 
enaafud pra/ing an the file a quick march, until all the boys and 
gulartWgitlsfitarch here), entered the room. They were followed 
IjJ. nUier. six 4ift;rf. , The whole as they entered formed a square. 
After , this the. word of command is given, right face, left face, 
4c. They then pas* in review, marching round the room in slow, 
and quick ^time. After marching the boys and girl* destined to 
sing, hi the word of command, run in a kind of dance and form 
two lines injhe centre of the square. They then sung, accompanied 
by a clarionet, * When first this humble roof I knew/ * The 
Rrtu of AbeHWHt/ • The banks and braet of bonnie Doon.*" 
• Auld langesyue**" 
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There were fifty singers, After this they again formed a 
square, and the word of command being given to the dancers, 
they immediately came into the centre, as the singers had 
done. Two or three dances were then given in a style which 
wouljd not have disgraced some of our assemblies. These inte- 
resting beings were all bare-foot, but gracefulness was in their 
steps. The tear many a . time startled from my eyes during 
the exhibition of this innocent and heart-cheering scene. 

" Next we entered the large school, which is on the same floor, 
and is capable of holding four hundred writers and accompters. 
There is a pulpit at one end. It is neatly galleried and will hold 
a population of 1200. There were boys and girls from four to 
twelve years old, busily employed in reading, writing, accounts, 
plain sewing, rqarking, &c. The greatest regularity and decorum 
prevailed. We heard children of four years old read well in the 
Testament 5 others of five read, and that well, historical pieces 
from various authors. . The writers and counters were industrious, 
the writing was in good style ; and the ladies who were with us 
said the sewing and marking were' very good. We theu went and 
stood in a gallery in the room where the singers, &c. had been, and 
saw below us a professional man from Edinburgh, teaching four 
barefoot girls and four boys, the different steps, bows, curtseys, 
and dancing. It was delightful to see the gracefulness and ease 
with which these rustic sons and daughters of the working classes, 
made the obeisance compliment, or tripped ou the light fantastic 
toe. They have two violin players who are also professional men.*' 

Our readers will perhaps think that such amusements as the 
above are not necessary for the children of working people, 
and may smile at the idea of a professional dancing master 
being engaged to teach these little barefooted urchins to dance. 
But Mr. Owen's principle is a correct one, that man must have 
recreation, and that it is better to provide him with innocent 
amusement than leave him to seek his own entertainment in 
the destructive pursuits of drinking, gambling, &c. The 
good effects of his system are certainly apparent at New La- 
nark ; and under the auspices, and through the benevolent 
perseverance of the gentleman from whose journal we have 
made the above extracts, (who has ever been a most unwearied 
and indefatigable benefactor of the poor,) it has been intro- 
duced into the schools connected with the Leeds Workhouse ; 
and, as far as the experiment has yet been tried, it has been 
successful. 

It might also be supposed, that the promiscuous intercourse 
of the children and adults of both sexes would have a bad 
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jnoral tendency. The following passage, however, from the 
same journal, will prove that this is not the case. 

" The following statement of the number of illegitimate children 
bora at New Lanark, from 1810 to the present time (18 19,) placet 
the moral character of the inhabitants in a most favourable light. 
Nearly all the children were born to fathers not belonging to the 
establishment, but residing in the surrounding country. In 18 IS 
two of the children were to French officers. 

Children. 

" In 1810 ..." 1 

1811 3 

1813 ; 2 

1814 5 

1815 » 6 

1816 5 

1817 3 

1818 * , 2 

The present year 1 

" Being only twenty-eight in nine years." 

We shall here bring this article to a close, recommending 
to the imitation of our readers Mr. Owen's practice, but warn- 
ing them and him of the consequences of some parts of his 
theory. 



Narrative of a Journey into Persia, in the suite qf the Russian 
Embassy, in the Year 1 S 1 7. By Moritz Von Kotzebue, Cap- 
tain of the Staff in the Russian army, Knight of the Order 
of St. Wladimir of Russia, and of the Persian order of the 
Sun and Lion. Pp. 328. Longman and Co. 

This is a very entertaining little work, which has lain by us 
longer than we intended. Its author, we are told in the pre- 
face, " is the young officer whose name was some years ago 
introduced to the notice of the public by a narrative of his 
captivity in France. Since his return from Persia he has been 
residing in Grusiaj where he is employed on a survey of that 
province/' He professes that he has no intention to offer " a 
description of Persia, in imitation of the works of such prede- 
cessors as Chasdin and Malcolm/' and solicits indulgence to 
" the artless, perhaps rather unpolished style of a seaman and 
a soldier, whose time, from his early youth, has been actively 
spent in the duties of both these professions/' That indul- 
gence we are quite disposed to grant ; for in truth we have been 
more pleased with the naivete of the narrative, than offended 
by any occasional deviation from the rigid laws of grammatical 
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Eropriety. We must also add, that the translator appears to 
ave executed* his task very faithfully, and to hive ^fren the 
(spirit of the author's remarks, as well as the details of the 
movements of the embassy, with fljreat fidelity. 

It was early in June, 1814, when Captain Kotzebu* was 
summoned from Cbarkrow, where he had resided with his 
friend Adjutant- General Baron Korff, to St. Petersburgh; Oh 
his arrival he was informed that he was to accompany General 
Jermoloffon his embassy to Persia; and, with /mother of his 
friends, he tfas ordered to devote the interval which, would 
elapse before his departure to the perfecting himself in astro- 
nomical studies^ On the 17& of A?gP** he left St. Peters- 
burgh for Moscow,, the members of the embassy having all 
obtained leave to travel as they pleased, provided they assem- 
bled at Tiflis in the month of November. The author does not 
say much of Moseaw* but * that ■ little Will be interesting to an 
English reader. 

" Although born in Russia,, and although I bad travelled in 
several of its provinces, I had not hitherto had an opportunity of 
seeing Moscow. Notwithstanding the dreadful conflagration, the 
city has lost nothiug of its magnitude. Many of the palaces still 
bear marks of the fire* I apprehend there are no where so many 
splendid edifices, although every thing is heaped together in the 
greatest confusion* Palaces are surrounded by wretched hovels, 
and the avenues to magnificent bridges are narrow and. dangerous 
fcot-paths. But I must confess that an air of grandeur reigns over 
the whole, and that the confusion itself is interesting." The empe- 
fO* has promised the inhabitants that he will pass the neat year at 
Moscow ; bis presence will stimulate their activity, and 1 hope that 
the great pillar which was to have. been formed out of the captured 
gnnsof the enemy, and which Hooked for in vain, will be erected " 
at last." 

The following particulars, of the Cossacks will be interest- 
ing* 

" The Cossacks disdain to engage in agricultural pursuits, for 
they find it both more agreeable and more convenient to draw their # 
means of support from the breeding of cattle, from fishing, and 
from trade. Tins may be the reason why there is not a green 
field, a tree, or a single plantation to relieve the eye of the weary 
traveller. Surrounded by endless wastes, he sees nothing but the 
windings of the road that he pursues, 

" The town of Nowotseherkask, the residence of the He t man 
Platoff, begins to assume a stately appearance ; but on the least 
rain, the whole place swims in mud. Their dwelling-house* 
art punctiliously neat. Cleanliness is properly one of the 
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rtHgiottB observances of a sect called Roskol nicks, to wbieh most 
Cossacks belong. When a Russian has resided amongst them, the 
apartment which he occupied, the utensils which he used, in short 
every think that he touched, must undergo scouring and fumiga- 
tion, and the priests consecrate anew the polluted objects. Should 
tobacco have been smoked, all these proceedings must be repeated 
several times j nay, a very devout sectary would even rebuild bit 
house* In every dwelling there is a press with a glass door, 
through which may be seen silver spouts of every size and fashion, 
goblets from all quarters of the world, still displaying heraldic 
achievements, knives and forks, and an infinite variety of other 
articles j but the good Cossacks have fought bravely, and they may 
well be forgiven for having indulged their taste for antiquities.' ' 

Civilization is ret at a very low ebb in this part of Russia. 
Beyond the river Kuba, in the Caocassian government, the 
country is inhabited by bands of robbers, called the Tserkesses, 
the Kabardins, &c. It is unsafe to travel without a guard of 
Cossacks, who are ready, at every stage, to attend travellers. 
These tribes of savages frequently solicit the friendship of the 
Russians, and give hostages as pledges of their fidelity. They 
soon, however, forget their hsntttble promises, and sefae the 
dm opportunity of plundering. 

" They, mostly attend to the breeding of cattle, fishing, and 
hsiatiftg in ail its branches. Agriculture, which is not very com~ 
patiM* #yW their habits, little engages their attention. The labo- 
rfeas •Sees of life are all performed by the women \ the men are 
ashamed of Working 5 they are bald in estimation by their tribes in 
proportion to the number of robberies and murders which they, 
nay have committed* In order to increase the interest which may> 
be felt for these amiable savages, I most add that they, never scrap** 
to murder each other. They consider saagoinary revenge a most 
sacred duty, which must never be neglected > and the first murder 
tbat was committed among their ancestors will be revenged froni 
age to age by one tribe upon the other. Although the offended 
aid the offending families know each other perfectly well, their 
revenge is never exercised but in a treacherous manner, either 
mm forest, or in some other place, where there are no witnesses* 
It t he ref or e not unfrequently happens that many years elapse before 
the injured party succeeds in sacrificing his victim. But from that 
moment be aetnros to his home in triumph, and it now becomes the 
duty of the other family to seek revenge. If the , perpetrator of 
the tnurdet die* his next relation knows that it will be revenged otv 
him. They behave in she same manner to the Russians, If, 
doring a skirmish, a mountaineer be killed, bis next relation does- 
net rest until he obtains the head of a Russian ; but should any 
one of his companions, 10 the mean time, succeed in catching the 
identical offender, he sells him at a dear price to the other, who gluts 
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his ferocity in the slow murder of his unfortunate victim. What 
a people to disgrace the ranks of mankind ! Thanks, however, to 
Providence, (and the Turks, who occasionally send them the 
plague) there is some check to the extension of these noxious weeds. 
If the Russian government would dishonourably render themselves 
guilty of that negligence which characterises the proceedings of 
the Ottoman administration, a good plague would exterminate at 
once this brood of vipers ; but the only punishment which is in* 
flirted upon them, is an occasional military expedition into the 
mountains, to destroy their houses, and drive away their cattle. 
Too cowardly to defend their dwellings when attacked, they run 
into the mountains, pray forgiveness, deliver hostages, and make 
promises which they never keep." 

" There is another people surpassing the Kabardins, the Tser- 
kesses, and generally all the mountain tribes, in the virtues which I 
have described. I allude to the Ishetshenkes, who inhabit an inac- 
cessible part of the Caucasus, and endanger the security of our 
military road. They were formerly tributary to the K a bar dins, 
but are now independent, and excel their ancient masters in the 
arts of depredation." 

The " only punishment" inflicted upon these barbarians by 
the Russians is, we think, the least likely of any to effect their 
civilization. Kind treatment, and instruction in the duties .of 
Christianity, and in the social relations of life, would have an 
infinitely better effect than an occasional military expedition 
into the mountains, to destroy their houses, and drive away 
their cattle. Such a procedure can only serve to nourish in 
their breasts those sentiments of hatred and revenge, which it 
ought to be the policy of their rulers to obliterate. Many of 
our readers will probably be surprised to find, that any of the 
subjects of the autocrat of the north should approach so nearly 
to the state of the savage inhabitants of the antarctic circle. 
But we have no doubt they will think with us, that military 
expeditions will never reclaim them from their evil habits ; 
and we are surprised that the magnanimous Alexander has not 
adopted the more lenient measures of persuasion and kind 
treatment, as harshness, it appears, has completely failed. 

The author gives some affecting details of the plague, which 
is very prevalent in the Caucasian government, and also in • 
Grusia. When this malady visits a town, " Nobody is seen 
in the streets, except criminals, who, clothed in oil-skin cloaks, 
drag the dead bodies, by means of long tongs, out of the town, 
to throw them into one common pit. The inhabitants anxi- 
ously enquire from their windows after their friends and 
acquaintance. Such a one, is the reply, lies already in the 
grave ; another has fallen ill yesterday ; every one thinks that 
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his own turn will come to-morrow." This afflicting dispensa- 
tion is frequently occasioned by the habits of the countries in 
which it is prevalent, and proper precautions might greatly alle- 
viate, if not wholly remove it. 

The road to Tiflis lay through a country where the modern 
improvements in the art of road making had not made much 
progress. At one place the route " bordered on one side on a 
stupendous precipice, filled by the Terek, whose noise drowned 
every syllable that was spoken, and on the other skirted by 
granitic masses, of which parts hung frequently over their 
heads." " At one time it required fifty soldiers to draw the 
carriage up a steep, at another it rolls down and pitches with 
the most dangerous velocity." The embassy was frequently 
worn out with fatigue before they attained a resting place 
where they could take rest and refreshment. They at length 
reached Tiflis, where all the members of the embassy gradually 
assembled, and whilst they remained they spent their time very 
pleasantly. 

Grusia, the province in which Tiflis is situated, is a portion, 
of the government of Georgia, situated in the fortieth degree 
of north latitude, .between the Euxine and the Caspian seas. 
It has been several times ravaged by the Turks and Persians, 
on account of the inhabitants being christians ; and the ty- 
ranny of the nobles was, under its ancient government, also 
unlimited. Since it has heen under the protection of Russia, 
the country has become " more affluent than it was at any for- 
mer period. Property is protected, taxation is milder, and 
bears more equally on all ranks ; the prince and the peasant 
are equal in the eye of the law ; the people bless Alexander." 
The people used also to indulge in some very sanguinary 
amusements, which have been by -degrees supplanted, and 
others introduced in their stead. The city of Tiflis has lately 
been much improved ; and the author says, 

" If this rage for improvement should continue a few years, Tiflis. 
will be a handsome town. The warm baths there are excellent y 
sod if they were more conveniently arranged, one might feet 
tempted to past the whole day there in imitation of the inhabitant* 
who spend all Saturday in the baths. They carry pipes, wines, 
cheese, and guitar* to the bathing rooms, and make themselves 
exceedingly happy throughout the day. The women do the same,, 
only they bestow more attention on their persons : they dye their 
hair and eyebrows black, and their nails red. They paint their 
faces white and black, and then look like our dolls at. a Christmas 
puppet show. They walk out shrouded in black veils, and allow 
but little of their person to be seen except their black eyebrows, 
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which they, arc rather fad of showing. Former!* 1 , whim any olF 
the women saw a Russian coming at a distance end they could not 
go out of his way on account of the narrowness of the streets, they 
used to stand with their faces to the wall until the dangerous ma 
had passed j but waggish officers soon taught them to leava off this 
bad habit. When they met the ladies, they used like them ta 
hold their hankerchiefs to their faces,, and Tike them turn to tht 
wait. Both parties then stood in this way for several minute* 
laughing, and undecided which should give way to the other, until 
tired of the thing, they bowed and went on. So far from there 
being any such reserve at present on the part of the women, there 
is on the contrary, some risk of being run over by them." 

The author must allude to the single women, as he informs 
us that " the only diversion which the men allow their wives 
is that of breathing the fresh air every Sunday and holiday on 
the tops of the houses ; and if several of them thus meet, they 
dance together to the tune of the tambourine/' 
. On the 1 7 th of April, 181 7, the embassy departed from Tiflis, 
after having .partaken of a splendid farewell dinner at Major 
General Prince KutusofPs, amidst the ringing of bells and 
accompanied by the population of the whole town. On the 
3Uth they entered the Persian territory, having been met by 
Asker Chan, formerly ambassador at Paris, who jvas memandar 
fo the embassy, and who Was aqcompauiea 1 by .several .tbour 
sand horsemen, 

. " A* we proceeded the Persians performed, according to custom, 
• various evolutions of eavafcry j which consisted in skinnjshing, par- 
suing^ attacking each other with the lauce* and similar manoeuvres, 
whicn,, however, were not meant to divert Us, but were intended as 
distinguished honours. In this manner we at last reached Tabne, 
where the first prospect opened to our view. The plain of the 
province of Erivan lay extended' before us, bounded by the river 
Araxes : the two mountains of Ararat rose in the blue horixon in 
colossal majesty. Youthful imaginations ever exercise a lively in* 
fluence on the imagination : the sight of Mount Ararat instantly 
recalled to our minds the history of Noah's Ark resting on ita 
summit, and of the animals walking forth in couples from this 
very point to distribute themselves over the earth. With what 
fervour must he have returned thanks to God for his wonderful 
preservation, when he descended from this high mountain into the 
plain where he was to settle. A spot is stilt shewn where Noah is 
said to have planted the first vine. Times have altogether changed ; 
after many fruitless attempts, it has been found impossible to 
ascend more than half way up the mountain: it is there covered 
with eternal snow, and tapers to the form of a sugar loaf. On the 
summits there is a spot which is said never to have been covered 
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with snow : some pious christians .maintain that ft is the Ark itself ; 
others, less devout, assert that it is only the ptaoe where the Ark 
rested." 

The splendid convent of Jatshmiasiu, the residence of the 
Armenian patriarchs, is situated in the plains of Erivan j here, 
st a splendid supper, our travellers were regaled with such 
wine as convinced them that Noah must have planted the first 
vineyard here. This convent possesses large treasures, but is" 
terribly plundered by the governor of the province of Erivan. 

At Erivan, " on the approach of the ambassador, the troops 
presented arms, the drums beat, and fifes played the English 
national air of God $ave the King.* 9 " Welcome in Persia, 
thou old acquaintance," exclaimed our author ; and it must 
be highly gratifying to our national pride to find that the 
anthem we so highly prize is used upon occasions of triumph 
in the distant regions of Persia. 

At Erivan the embassy dined with the sardar, or governor, 
and our readers will probably be amused with the following 
description of a Persian feast. . 

" After we had been seated, kallions* were brought in, and a 
small table, covered with sherbet and confectionary, was placed 
before each of us. I have already mentioned that the latter of these 
articles is prepared with the fat of mutton $ it may therefore rea- 
dily be conceived with what appetite we tasted it, particularly 
before dinner. None of us could summon up resolution enough 
fairly to eat a particle of it, aud it was therefore immediately car- 
lied away, A number of attendants then appeared with white table 
cloths of Indian manufacture, here aud there ornamented, with 
flowers. Appropriate seutences in the Persiau language' were 
printed in black letters on the corners. For iustance, • All that is 
presented to you of fruits and food hereupon is good, and is offered 
to you with good will. 9 But there came, in truth, so much from 
this good will, that a thousand persons might fully have satisfied 
their appetite with it. I shall only mention the things on the 
table which stood opposite to Dr. Muller and myself. From these 
tome idea may be formed of the other dishes. First, a large pan* 
cake, which not only covered the whole table, but hung over it on 
all aides nearly half a yard deep. It is called Tohusek, and it 
serves the Persians both for bread and napkin ; then the half of a 
absep, the leg of an ox, two dishes filled with various roasted 
■teats! five dishes of ragopts sprinkled with saffron, two dishes qf 
boiled rice, two, of boiledjfowls,- two of roasted, fowls, two roasted 
geese, two dishes of fish, two bowls of sour milk, a large quantity 

.-: — tt— -^ — ~ 

" * Glass pipes, by which the smoke is passed through water 

sod cooled before it comes into the tnouth " 
No. 275, rot. «0, April, 1S21. N 
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Sultanie. Owing to the grand feast of Ramasan, and the de- 
tails occasioned by the astrologers, who would not permit the 
king to enter Sultanie till the lucky day which they had se- 
lected, the embassy were not gratified with the sight of the 
king till the 19th of July, when he arrived at Sultanie. 

" On the arrival of the king at the castle a camel was slaugh- 
tered, according to the custom of Persia. When he dismounted 
from his horse a volley was fired from five hundred small field- 
pieces, and the head of the camel was laid at his feet. He imme- 
diately came forward in the open ball of the palace, and upon 
seating himself, the artillery was again discharged. In consequence 
of his arrival at Sultanie, the whole surrounding country was co- 
vered with a vast encampment, the tents being so much crowded 
that only three or four outlets were left in it." 

The 3 1st of July was the day fixed on by the king to grant 
the first audience. The embassy was received by his Majesty 
in his tent, in which chairs covered with red velvet had been 
expressly placed for their use. A letter from the Emperor of 
Russia was presented to the king, who expressed great pleasure 
in receiving it ; and his desire to cultivate the friendship of 
the Emperor. A few days after, the king inspected the pre- 
sents which were forwarded by the Emperor to his Majesty. 
They consisted of 

" A large complete service of cut glans; a service of the finest 
porcelain, from the manufactory of St. Petersburgh, adorned with 
paintings of the costumes of all the different nations subject to the 
Russian crown, together with views taken from the vicinity of St. 
Petersburgh, and of the adjoining castles. To this service belonged 
two porcelain vases, which were real master* pieces. A tray of cot 
glass, three feet six inches in length. Several kal lions of cut glass. 
A toilette mirror of one piece, three yards in length, with candala- 
bras, supported by two bronze figures of angels. The Persians 
were greatly surprised to see these figures, and inquired whether 
there were in our country people who had wings. A lady's toilette 
in the form of a pyramid, made of all the various species of woods 
that are found in Russia, in their natural colours. This article 
was very deserving of admiration, both for its taste aud workman- 
ship. Inside there was a piece of mechanism by which knitting 
and twisting were performed without manual assistance. A clock 
in the form of a gold elephant, which moved its trunk, ears, and 

' eyes. The pedestal, set round with diamonds, contained land- 
scapes, with moving figures. Tula guns, pistols, and sabres, of the 
finest workmanship. Two pier glasses, each of one piece, nearly; 

- twelve feet high. A gold kal lion. Three daggers ornamented 
with diamonds. Diamond snuff-boxes, rings, and a number of 
watches. Two furs of black sable, each valued at thirty thousand 
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roubles ; and a number of others less costly. Three diamond 
plumes of exquisite workmanship • two gold telescopes ornamented 
with diamonds. An immense quantity of gold and silver stuff*, 
cloth, fcc." 

The king was highly delighted with these presents, which he 
said were dearer to him than all his treasures. He ordered 
them to be packed up without delay, and sent to Teheran, 
under the charge of the person who brought them from St. 
Petersburgh. 

From this period till the departure of the embassy, the time 
of the gentlemen attached to the ambassador's suite seems to 
have been spent in a mutual interchange of civilities with the 
Persians. The author, if in the secret of the negotiations, 
does not attempt to let his readers participate in it ; he merely 
says, that they had a happy close, and " that it was entirely 
owing to his Excellency's able and zealous exertions that, on 
the 27th of August every point was finally adjusted, to the 
satisfaction of both powers, and the king appointed that day 
for our audience of leave/' We may, in some measure, guess 
at the nature of the treaty entered into on this occasion, (if, 
indeed, any was formally concluded) since from that day the 
influence of Russia at the court of Persia has been gradually 
increasing. Recent accounts state that the intrigues of the 
Russian agents have been unremitting ; that they have intro- 
duced an army of a hundred thousaod men into Georgia, on 
the line of the Caucasus, of which thirty thousand formed 
uart of the army of occupation in France, whilst the army of 
Abbas Mirza has been suffered to dwindle down to about 
twelve thousand men ; and instead of that prince's devoting 
so much time and attention to the drilling and disciplining of 
his troops, as our author represents him to have done previous 
to the year 181 7, they are now said to be scarcely ever drilled ; 
to be " ill-fed, paid, and clothed ; and, indeed, completely 
abandoned." It is also said that the Russian charge d'affaires 
at Teheran publicly declared, that Persia must in future receive 
her sovereigns from Russia ; but we can scarcely believe that 
the mask should have been so incautiously thrown off, though 
we have no doubt as to the ultimate design of the Russians, if 
it be not counteracted. Nor will the ambitious views of Alex- 
ander rest here. We strongly suspect that India will also form 
the theatre of his projects ; and that the British empire there 
will be the next scene of his diplomatic exploits. Our govern- 
ment ought to be aware of the overweening ambition and 
grasping policy of the autocrat of the north ; they ought to 
"clip his wings," and curtail his power 5 and not countenance 
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any attempt, however covert, which is likely to /extend his in- 
fluence in the east ; which extension must inevitably endanger 
our possessions in that quarter. To return, however, to our 
author. 

The embassy left their encampment at Sultanie on the 29th 
6( August, loaded whh presents from the king, and on the 9th 
of September arrived *t Tauris on their return. Their stay at 
Tauris was protracted for eleven days, lieutenant Kotzebue 
•ays, 

«• We led such a pleasant life with the excellent English, that 
we often forgot that we were in Persia. Mr. Campbell had once 
the civility to assure me that one seldom met with an embassy 
composed generally of so many agreeable and well-informed peo- 
ple as ours was; but we can, on the other hand, without flattery r 
assure that gentleman, that we never had the satisfaction to meet 
with so many pleasant and sociable Englishmen as we found at 
Taoris. It is, indeed, seldom that small communities of men, 
when placed at a distance from their native coontry, continue to be 
in fl net iced by the prejudices and the reserve of polished society. 9 ' 

The embassy left Tauris on the 20th of September, and 
arrived at Erivan on the 29th. On the 2d of October they 
reached the frontiers of their own country amidst the loudest 
exclamations of joy. A body of Cossacks, and a company of 
grenadiers, together with a field piece, and an escort of Per- 
sians which had accompanied them from Tauris, here took their 
leave. 

The author thus concludes his journey and his book. 

«' The embassy reached Tiflis on the 10th of October, being tmt 
anniversary of the day on which it had arrived there last year. 

" All the companions of my journey will, I am convinced, 
heartily join in the public expression of thanks which we owe to our 
chief. He has behaved with friendly indulgence to us all, and in 
a brotherly manner shared with us many an hour of hardship. His 
conduct does houour to bis heart. He has cement? d us together by 
ties of intimacy which we found it painful to break on separating 
at Tiflis/' 

We have spent an hour or two very pleasantly in perusing 
this little volume, which, if it has not added much to our stock 
of information, has at least tended to our amusement We 
think the author is not exactly consistent in the character of 
the king, whom he represents as a mild and beneficent mo- 
narch, and yet he tells us that he had his brother's eyes taken 
out in prison ; and that it is usual with him, when he thinks 
aliy of nis subjects are too rich, to send some dish from his 
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tab)* to the individual whose wealth excite* his not toe, for 
which be most return one thousand ducats, which soon h&i the 
effect of diminishing the wealth in his coders. One of hltf 
amusements, also, in which his children partake, is to have a 
sheep bound so that it cannot move, and then to discharge 
arrows at it. There might be some excuse in Persia for his 
conduct to his brother, who had frequently rebelled against 
him and been pardoned ; but his extortion to his subjects, and 
cruelty to the poor sheep, cannot be justified. Nor can we 
reconcile to our European notions of justice even the punish- 
ment of a traitor withdut trial, and an opportunity being afforded 
him of defence. Mr. Kotzebue, however, being used to wit-* 
ness the exertion of arbitrary power, probably considered it no 
more than a justifiable exercise of constitutional authority. 

Our author writes with a great freedom from national preju- 
dices. At the period when he visited Persia, the influence of 
the English appears to have been predominant; but he is not 
guilty of the meanness of endeavouring to detract from their 
merit, or to traduce their cliaracter. That influence, we are 
sorry to repeat, is declined; and what England was to Persia, 
Russia it. It is not our aim, at present, to inquire where the 
fault lies, but we do earnestly call upon our rulers to endeavour 
zealously to rectify it. 

Tales of the Heart. By Mrs. Opie. In Four Volumes. 1 2mo. 
Longman and Co. 1820. 

Mrs. Opik's character and abilities for compositions of this 
nature are already well known and acknowledged. These vo- 
lumes afford a favourable specimen of her talents, and may be 
read with much pleasure by those who love such a mode of 
excitement. We have in these four volumes seven tales, or 
more properly speaking, six, for Woman's Lope, and a Wife's 
Duty, form one only. They are not all of the moving species, 
but one or two turn upon rather a ludicrous blunder. This is 
the case with the Two Si a Williams. The mistake of the 
Miss Wellingtons is truly diverting, and something similar has 
frequently happened in real life. Fortunate is that man who, 
by these accidental contretempts, has the opportunity of , un- 
masking a secret foe, or disappointing a selfish design. 

But the first tale, Lovb, Mystery, and Superstition, is 
of the most novel formation, and takes its rise from a feet very 
probable, if not true. A Popish priest becomes enamoured 
with a beautiful npn. This, perhaps used to be an every day 
occurrence. When our army was first at Cadiz, the priests 
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were ready pimps to the officers. But the couple before us 
had every virtuous feeling towards each other, and therefore 
eloped, married, and had one daughter. Qualms of consci- 
ence came on, and, although living in England, they did not 
consult any divine here as to the Quantum of guilt they had 
incurred, hut chose to inflict upon themselves and their beau- 
tiful daughter this penance. They determined to live under 
the same roof without giving or receiving any marks, of ten- 
derness and affection towards each other, or their daughter, 
and to inflict on themselves as many lashes as nature could 
bear. Whether Mrs. Opie intended in this tale to expose the 
childish folly of Popish penances, we know not, but she has 
most cleverly set both them and their vows of celibacy in their 
proper light. The following passage shews how these vows 
were first taken. The priest is speaking of himself. 

" By this time I was known personally as a theologian, a saint, 
and an orator, to some of the first men of the age ; to Cardinal de 
Rets, and other distinguished men who visited Rome j and I waa 
invited to go to Paris, to preach before the grand monarch : nor 
would my vanity have denied itself this gratification, bad 1 not 
been certainly stopped in my career by a power whose influence I 
despised, and against which, puffed up with self-righteousness, I 
had never thought of arming myself by bumble reliance on my God. 

44 The Marquis di Romano, a distant relation of our family , 
who had married the heiress of the house of Vi»conti, died, leaving 
only two daughters to inherit his and his wife's possessions. 

" The younger of these daughters, Seraph ina Celesi, became 
attached, at the age of fifteen, to a Scotch nobleman, the young 
Earl of Monrote, who was travelling iu Italy with a tutor and his 
servant, our faithful Donald. But her poor widowed mother, who 
could not bear that her child should marry a foreigner, though a 
Catholic, violently opposed the union. She oppobed it in vain, 
and at last she was brought to consent that at the end of two years 
the marriage should take place, if M on rose returned at that time 
to Italy as much iu love as when he left it. 

" The eldet of these daughters, Rosmuuda Celesi, who was two 
years my junior, believed herself, alas,! incapable of any earthly 
love ; and, glowing with enthusiasm, resolved to resign the pride 
of rank, of wealth, and of beauty, and devote herself to a cloister. 

" The Marchioness opposed this heavenly union as much as she 
bad done the terrestrial one ; but filial duty had no power against 
the impulses of a heated imagination. She was resolved, as I had 
been, to live and die iu the odour of sanctity ; and when she heard 
of my exalted sacrifice of the world and all its allurements, the de- 
clared that it was her ambition to prove herself worthy of the con- 
sanguinity which she bore, me, and that she trusted I should one 
day be proud. of my cloistered kinswoman. 
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M Alas ! I fear that I was proud of her already ; proud of bay- 
ing made so distioguished a convert, and of having snatched from 
the snares of the world a being sp beautiful and a soul so precious. 
Emboldened by her conscious call, she addressed a letter to me, 
though we had never met, in which she solicited rov advice and 
encouragement in the path which she had chosen, and I gave them 
with pride. 

•• My letter, perhaps, nay certainly* put the seal to ber fate, and 
her unhappy mother continued to plead in vain. 

'« * Only wait a few years, my beloved child; you are too young 
yet to form auy opinioa on subjects of such importance ; and 
remember that if you become a nun, you leave me desolate and 
alone.' 

" Such was the language of the Marchioness; bat the poor vic- 
tim of her own rashness thought it, as 1 did, the pleading of worldly 
selfishness, and prepared to enter upon her novitiate. But the 
time of her probation was delayed by an accident which happened 
to her mother, who, by a fall from a carriage, appeared to have 
been killed upon the spot : she recovered, however, to existence, 
though never to reason and perception. Still her daughter resolved 
to leave her to the care of others, impelled, she fancied, by a higher 
duty, and began her novitiate in a convent of female Benedictines 
at Ferarra." 

And in the next extract is recorded the strange punishment 
which these two unfortunate lovers imposed upon themselves. 

" I shall pass over my first interview with Madeleine, the joy 
with which she shewed me her child, and her wonder that I refused 
to nurse it ; and proceed to that awful moment when I had to dis- 
close to the woman whom I adored, and who loved me with all a 
virtuous woman's ardour, that we must part, and that I wibhed ber 
with her child t6 reside near her sister, while I retired into some 
monastery in France, and spent the rest of my life in rigid pe- 
nance. 

" ' And this painful proof of love,' she cried, but with a calm* 
new that astonished me. ' was wrung from you, my beloved, in a 
moment of agony. Believe me I, in one of perfect self-possession, 
will give you one more painful, more convincing still : I will pro- 
pose to you a penance to-morrow, more hard to undergo than any 
your monastic discipline can teach you.'. 

" The next day, to my great surprise, Madeleine met me at 
breakfast, where 1, with a beating heart, awaited what she had to 
propose to me. 

" * Rinaldo,' said she at length, summoning all her fortitude, 
* have not absence and entire cessation of intercourse, been always 
held up as most calculated to calm the agonies of hopeless pas- 
sion ?* - 

" • Granted.' 

** ' And can any torments inflicted on the body equal the tor* 
ture hourly inflicted on the heart ?' 
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« « New.* 

" ' Well then, if you leave me, and enter the walls of a etoater, 
separation, however painful at first, will in time calm the yearnings 
of your affections towards me, and you will become resigned, and 
perhaps cheerful. Your'stheti will be no expiation, for you wilt 
endure no constant struggle. Mark me then. Do not let us stpa- 
rate. Let us live together, not as brother and as sister only, for bro- 
thers and sisters may elasp each other's hand, may assist each other's 
steps, and by many little offices of kindness prove their mutual 
regard: but let us, my beloved, live wholly as the coldest and 
most distant strangers would live together. Let no fond epithet 
be nsed by either of us ; and after this day let us glide along the 
path of life like ghosts, ta each other visible, but intangible 
for ever ! You have sworn never to caress or own your child, ex- 
cept in the hour of death. I will make the same vow, aud oh ! to 
fulfil it will rend a mother's heart far more than a father's. Still, 
when she is old enough to feel and to return caresses, from that 
moment, most interesting to the parental heart, I will solemnly 
swear, in expiation of my offences, never to caress her, nor call her 
child, till I am on my death-bed. Ronaldo, the fulfilment of my 
first vow depends on you. Can you consent to live with me on 
those terms ? or mu«t we cease not only to love, if that be possible, 
but also to live together ?' 

" 1 hesitated to decide) for terrible appeared the probation and 
the penance. At last, after a few hours of conflict end earnest 
prayer,— for I was no longer confident in rny own strength, — I ven- 
tured to tell her that I approved of all she had proposed ; and 
then we both of us, after humbling ourselves before the throne of 
mercy, besought its blessing on our task, and took the trying 
vow." 

But not Papists only, many other religionists, seem to act 
as if human misery gave satisfaction id heaven. Comforts 
are granted that we may the more bitterly lament their loss ; 
and we are placed up to the chin in delights which we can 
never taste. On the contrary, it will be found that the very 
restraints laid on us peculiarly tend to our happiness. They 
resemble exactly the case of a sensible parent towards his 
children. He is happy to see them innocently happy, but he 
knows that certain indulgences of which they are desirous 
would be necessarily followed by pain, or sickness, or disgrace. 
To suppose that heaven approves vows of celibacy, is to pre- 
sume it a meritorious act for a man to starve himself in a room 
full of nrovisions. Hunger and thirst, and the other inclina- 
tions of nature, are all not to be extinguished, but gratified, 
according to the dictates of reason and revelation. We would 
refer to the tale of The Two Sons, in the second volume for 
an exemplification of these observations. Without restraints 
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men would become like John Douglass, and these are acces- 
sary to *H created beings, possessed of free-will. A very great 
portion of human misery, if not the whole, arises from our 
disregard of these restraints. Like children, we will steal into 
the garden, snatch the unripe fruit, and then complain of pain 
and disease. Besides, we are very ingenious in tormenting 
ourselves, as Mrs. Opie has shewn in her talc of Tea Opposite 
Nbi«hbocr, in vol. 4, which she introduces with some remarks 
not very different from those which wt have just made. 

In thus moralizing our readers will find that Mrs. Opie is 
well acquainted with the vicissitudes of life, and that from the 
perusal of her tales they may obtain something better than 
mere amusement. However, as partly from our imperfect 
state, and partly from our perverse conduct in addition, much 
misery does exist in the world, we will endeavour to amuse for 
a moment, by concluding with the following extract from 
Happy Faces. 

" Hi* first call was on an old friend of his, whom early associ- 
ations and long habits of intimacy had endeared to him ; not con- 
geniality of tastes or disposition, for no two persons Could be more 
unlike in temper or manners. 

" Sir Edward carried his benevolence into all the minutiae of 
life ; Mr. Fergusson kept his solely for great and rare occasions : 
he gave bank-notes oftener than kind words. Sir Edward was as 
liberal of the one as of the other; and the person whom he obliged 
was often so gratified by the manner of the giver, that he for a 
while forgot the gift. Fergusson was a large coarse picture, 
painted for effect, ami scarcely to be endured but at a distance j 
Sir Edward was a highly-finished cabinet picture, which charmed 
the more the nearer it whs approached. 

•• As Mr. Fergusson has little to do with my s«.ory, I should not 
hove taken the trouble to give this account of his character, had I 
not felt that in so doing, I was describing a species, and that a very 
common one. Most benevolent persons are only so in great, not in 
little things : I know many who are rocks to which the shipwrecked 
adventurer on the ocean of life may cling for support, and be sure 
to find it generously bestowed 5 but who, in the daily intercourse of 
life, are caustics, or sharp-pointed weapons, from which the timid, 
the weak-spirited, and the proud of heart, shrink with terror, and 
almost with aversion. 

" It was to the house of this gentleman that Sir Edward drove, 
on reaching Loudon. Not finding htm at home, he left a note, 
inviting himself to dine with him the next day, if he was quite 
alone ; and Mr. Fergusson sent word he should be glad to see 
him. 

" The first salutations on Sir . Edward's side were courteous as 
well as kind j but 00 Fergusson*s were attended with — * Why, 
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zounds ! how old yon are grown ! or is it that queer way in which 
you wear your hair that makes you look so ?'— He then added, as 
be seated himself before his guest had done so, — < Well, old fel- 
low, I am really very glad to see you, that's certain ; and you are 
in luck too in coming to-day, for I have two fine black cocks for 
dinner, which I was going to feast on, but I shall not grudge a piece 
to an old friend. 9 

*• « What ! were you going to sit down to them alone ?* 

" ' Yes, to be sure; to whom should a man give a good dinner 
sooner than to himself ? Charity begins at home/ 

" ' But should not end there.* 

" ' Humph! that's not your own. Well, but what has brought 
you to town ? 1 hope you have not spent more than your income, 
and are come to mortgage/ 

" • On the contrary, I am come with the view to get rid of a 
load of money which oppresses me, by burthening some one else 
with it/ 

" * Is it possible ? Mad, mad as ever, I see/ 

" ' And you as polite as ever/ 

€€ « Why, that's a sarcasm— never heard you sarcastic before— 
have some hopes of you now j before, all sugar and water ; a few 
drops of acid will improve you. But go on, explain— where did 
you get this insupportable load of money ? I thought you had 
only a life-income/ 

" Here Sir Edward gave the necessary information ; but put off 
disclosing his plans till after dinner, when he thought that feeding 
on dainties, and drinking a certain quantity of fine wines, would 
probably put this queer man into good humour, and make him 
listen patiently to his visitor's inquiries. 

" At length, when they had turned to the fire, and the wine and 
fruit were put on a small table by the side of Mr. Fergusson, Sir 
Edward began his case. 

•' And now to tell you what I mean to do with part of this mo- 
ney at least ; • I have always loved to see happy faces/ 

•• ' That's not your own : vide Sterne/ 

" ' Well, no matter ; they are my sentiments, if they be his 
words.' 

" * They ! // you should say ; it was only a sentiment, not 
sentiments/ 

*• • 1 will take care to be more correct in future,* meekly re- 
plied Sir Edward. — But the happy faces which I should make by 
bequeathing my money I should not see ; 1 choose, therefore, to 
part with it during my life/ 

•• • The more fool you $ and the greater fool to fancy that mo* 
ney gives happiness. 

" ' That 1 do not believe ; but where it is the only ingredient 
wanting to happiness, there it must give it/ 

" As how ?» 

" * Why, suppose two worthy young persons doting on each 
other, who can't marry because they are not rich enough — * 
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w « Well, what then ?' 

" « Why,, then I would enable them to marry, and be happy? 

*' ' Happy ! As if marriage was the way to be happy ! Mad, 
quite mad !* 

" • Oh ! no, for marriage it certainly a happy state. 9 

*' ' 'Sdeath, man, do you say this to me? You forget that / 
have been married myself; but you have not, that's clear, and you 
are talking of what you do not understand.' 

" ' And you are judging by your own experience alone, which 
may have been an exception to the general rule.' 

«' * But go on :and pray are you going to advertize in the news* 
papers for worthy young people who may want to be married ?• 

" ' No; I have, you know, relatioos by the mother's side, who 
may be in this predicament ; and it is into their situation that I 
am come to inquire. You know them, and I wish to learn of you 
whether they are amiable and deserving, and who they are, for I 
have forgotten which of my cousin's children lived, and which 
died.' 

" ' It would not have mattered if they had a// died; but what 
do you call amiable ?' 

" * Good temper, an accommodating spirit; self-denial for t|ie 
sake of others in little things; attention to those trifles on which 
the daily comfort of life depends ; a power of giving up wishes, 
and even haKis 9 if they can only be gratified at the expense of 
others/ 

" Here Mr. Fergusson drew his chair close to the fire, and put- 
ting bis legs on the side of the stove, very nearly excluded hie 
visitor from any share in its comforts. Sir £dward paused, and 
smiled. 

" ' What do you stop for ? and what makes you laugh ?' 

" Because I can illustrate exactly what I mean by its opposite at 
this moment.' 

«« « Then pray do.' 

'< ' If you will not be angry.' 

«• No ; I can promise yoo that' 

" ' Well, then, my amiable man shall not take more than hb 
share of the winter's fireside, and thus exclude bis friend from it : 
that is, he shall not be given to little selfishnesses.' 

" ' Then he must be a nonentity,' replied Fergusson with • 
r, and drawing bis legs away." 
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Letters to Mr. Malthus, on several subjects of Political Economy, 
and on the cause of the stagnation of commerce. To which 
is added a Catechum of PoUtioal Economy, or familiar conver- 
sations on the manner in which wealth is produced, distributed, 
and consumed in society. Translated from the French of J. 
B. Say, by John Richter. Sherwood and Co. 1821. 

Thb spurious reasonings of Mr, Malthus, like the philosophy 
of Dr. Berkeley, puzzled, but did not convince their readers. 
That matter was only an idea Impressed on the mind by a spi- 
ritual being, was a proposition so revolting, that no logic could 
satisfy one of its truth, although no flaw could be discovered 
in the argument. Equally revolting to human nature was Mr. 
Malthus's attempt at repealing the decree of " Increase and 
multiply ;" and whilst we were obliged to confess the propriety 
of attending to prudential motives in forming matrimonial 
connexions, still to enact any legal obstacle to their comple- 
tion, from national considerations, appeared contrary to policy, 
reason, and revelation. It is therefore with no small satisfac- 
tion that we find Mr. Malthus opposed on his own ground, 
and proofs fairly deduced, from political considerations pro- 
duced, which re-establish the ancient doctrines of nature. 
One truth is indeed obvious, that the world is yet by no means 
inhabited. Many millions more might find a plentiful sup- 
port! The population of our own island itself has not by any 
means reached its maximum. And what shall we say pf the 
Cape of Good Hope, or the Canadas 1 In the former, where 
the climate is so healthy, that scarcely one of the numbers 
who lately emigrated to the Bay have yet died a natural death, 
there are many thousand square miles without an inhabitant, 
fertile, well wooded, and watered. Then again Van Diemen's 
Land offers its extensive plains to cultivation. If, therefore, 
emigration to our own dominions were rendered as easy as 
possible, it would actually prove, almost immediately, a mate- 
rial benefit to the mother country, that breeding should be 
encouraged in all its branches. To our infant colonies few 
persons have any notion of the immense quantity of goods 
continually sent, and which will regularly increase in value as 
the colonists succeed in their efforts. Besides, is it not a 
matter of national satisfaction, that the British language will 
be the language of half the globe, and rival even the Arabic 
in its extension. It is fixed in North America, it is planted 
in Africa, it is taught in the East Indies, and has become al- 
most universal, even in Europe. The wonderful advantages 
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arising from this circumstance are too extensiv e for us to dwell 
upon at present. We - must now turn to consider a subject 
less amusing, indeed, bnt not less important. 

The principles laid down by Monsieur Say, in bis Political 
Economy, are, as his translator truly observes, eminently social. 
We at first sight wish to find them true, and we are happy to 
say that in general they are very obvious, so much so, that we 
wonder they have so long escaped notice. That great truth, . 
in these letters, on which all the other axioms depend, is this, 
that commodities produce commodities, which are the very 
words of our great moralist, in a conversation detailed by Bos- 
well in the second volume 12mo edition. Money, that is, gold 
and silver, are only compendious means of effecting the barter 
between the possessors of different commodities. For the 
inconvenience of actually exchanging goods for goods most 
strike every one. In many cases it would be impossible. But 
the transmitting of cash itself is always dangerous, and often 
inconvenient. Hence the invention of bills. So that three 
small pieces of paper transport a hundred thousand pounds 
from Bengal to London without risk and without weight. It 
is very necessary to form a clear idea of this transaction, as it 
governs the whole of M. Say's system, and the being ignorant 
of it, in an incredible degree, led Mr. Huskisson and the BuU 
Eon Committee to the errors which they propagated to the 
great injury of the country. The greatest port of the present 
distress is owing to our being forced back upon cash payments* 
as if the possession of gold were real wealth. For the quan- 
tity of our exchangeable commodities must be reduced in pro- 
portion to the quantity of gold detained in the country by thif 
pretended necessity for cash payments. Therefore our manu- 
factures, industry, and commerce, are all crippled each to the 
amount of that quantity. This last assertion may be somer 
what abstrMae* bjut its truth lyiU appear on an accurate investi- 
gation, t* wlncjb we invite our, rqade,is* Bnt the subject of hU 
Sajfe letter* he has himself so briefly abated in the following 
passage* that w$ cannot gfre it u^ore concisely than ia tjbe anr 
Aor's ow* words. 

" In the first place, my attention ts#xetiby the inquiry, W> im- 
portant to the present interests of Socfety : What'i* tMe'.cMsti df 
the general glist af all tne jnarfeets in the world j to which nse irfaao- 
dlse is incessantly earned to be arid at alassi What istUirfaatn 
thaym the interior of *verf state, iaatarthiatftadttig * de4w af 
aetian«adafiad'to,aU the* dejfelopemenft of ^pdtfttry,. ^fetfe .jUMdp 
amt*«U{v a difficulty of finding lucrative emriogincpts.? Awl 
.«faaa r th^€apmof this chrqpk disease is tou,nd, by what mean* i* 
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it to be* remedied ? On these questions depend the tranqurfhty 
and happiness of nations. A discussion, therefore, which teuds to 
their illustration, I have not thought unworthy of your attentions 
or that of the enlightened public. 

" Since the time of Adam Smith, political economists have 
agreed that we do not in reality buy the objects we consume with 
the money or circulating coin which we pay for them. We must, 
in the first place, have bought this money itself by the sale of pro* 
Auctions of our own. To the proprietor of the mines whence this 
money is obtained, it is a production with which he purchases such 
commodities a» he may have occasion for : to all those into whose 
hands this money afterwards passes, it is only the price of the pro- 
ductions which they have themselves created by means of their 
lands, capital, or iodustry. In selling these, they exchauge first 
their productions for money, and they afterwards exchange this, 
money for objects of consumption. It is then in strict reality 
with their productions that they make their purchases; it is im- 
possible for them to buy any articles whatever to a greater amount 
than that which they have produced either by themselves, or by 
means of their capitals and lands. 

" From these premises I had drawn a conclusion which appeared 
to me evident, but which seems to have startled you. I had said, 
' As each of us can only purchase the productions of others with 
his own productions— as the value we can buy is equal to the 
value we can produce, the more men can produce the more they 
will purchase.' Thence follows the other conclusion^ which yon 
refuse to admit — • that if certain goods remain unsold, it is be- 
cause other goods are not produced j and that it is production alone 
which opens markets to produce.' " 

The truth of this apparent paradox will appear from the 
consideration that our wants always increase in proportion to 
our power of gratification. Poverty, which is only another 
word for want of produce, restrains and limits these wants* 
Compare again the peasantry of Ireland with the same class in 
England. The first are infected, , as Mr. Curwen remarks, 
with the disease of hereditary idleness ; and when they have 
procured a few potatoes, forego any additional comfort rather 
than work. The English peasant, if bis work is productive, 
continually adds to his cottage a garden, to his garden a cow, 
and so on. Doable his wages, and you increase his wants ; he 
looks for better clothes, a more convenient dwelling, and two 
cows instead of one. Such is the regular progress of success** 
ftil industry, and it may be ruled as an axiom that the wants of 
* nation can be limited only by a deficiency of means to supply 
those wants. M. Say brings proofs to this purpose from the 
state of trade in the Brazils, in America two -hundred v 
ago and at present, also in England during the reign of Que* 
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-EHeabeth, when a population orie-third of the present, could 
ftnd neither employment nor food. To these arguments Mr. 
Malthus and Mr. Sismondi objected the universal glut of the 
market in all parts of the world. M. Say's answer to Ibis 
objection is not only most satisfactory in itself, but it teaches 
our legislators a lesson of which they might avail themselves* 
to the great advantage of the nation, if they were not far too 



. w I must remark to those to whom the facts which M. Sismondi 
justly regrets, appear couclusive, that they are indeed conclusive, 
hot that they are conclusive against himself. The quantity of 
English merchandize offered for sale in Italy and elsewhere is too 
great, because there is not sufficient Italian or other produce suit- 
»able to the English market. A country purc hases only that for 
which it can pay ; for if it -did not pay, people would soon titem* 
selling to it. But with what articles cau the Italians pay the Eng- 
lish } with oils, silks, and raisins ; and besides those and ja few 
other articles, if they would still acquire English produce* how are 
they to pay for them ? With money 1 But they must first acquire 
the money itself with which they are to pay for the English pro- 
duce. You perceive, Sir, that to acquire foreign, productions, a 
nation must, like an individual, have recourse to its own prod a c- 



«' It is said that the Eughsh sell at • less in those places wtricfc 
they inundate with their merchandise. Thisrl believe to be true : 
they multiply the goods offered, which depreciates tnem $ and 
they demand in return* aa far as it is practicable, monejHMwy, 
which therefore becomes more rare and valuable. Being thus est* 
banced in value, money is given in smaller quantities in eifery 
exchange ; and this is the reason why they are people obliged to 
sell at a loss. But suppose, for an instant, that the Italians pos- 
sessed more capital ; that they employed their lands and their 
industrious faculties to greater advantage ; in short, that they 
produced mere ; and sup po se, at the same time, that the EttfKsb 
Jaws, instead of having beeu modelled upon the absurd principles 
of the balance of trade, had admitted, oil moderate terms, all that 
the Italians had been capable of furnishing in payment for the 
English productions, can you doubt that the English merchandize 
which incumbers the ports of Italy, and great quantities of other 
merchandize besides, would have been disposed of with facility ? 

*' Brazil, that vase country, so favoured by uature, might absorb 

mtodted times as much English merchandize as is now vainly 
sent there without finding a market , but it would first be requisite 
mat Brazr! should produce ell that it is capable of producing ; 
cad how is that wretched country to attain that desirable object I 
AH the efforts of the citizens are paralyzed by the government. If 
any branch of industry offers there the prospect of gam, it i» im 
stantly seized and stifled by the hand of power. Does any one 
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fiad a precious rtow, it is taken from him. Fine encouragement 

this to exert productive industry for the purpose of buying with its 

produce European merchandize ! 

" The English government, on its part, by custom and import 

duties, refuses admission to the . productions which the English 

'might obtain by exchanges with foifeigners ; and even to the arti- 

, cles of food of which their manufacturers stand so much in need ; 

and this because it is necessary thaj the English farmers should 

sell their corn at more than eighty shillings the quarter, to enable 

them to pay their excessive taxes. All these nations complain of 

a state of suffering into which they have been brought by their owft 

feu It, like diseased persons, who bewail their maladies, aud at the 

"same time obstinately refuse to abandon the excesses which have 

caused them." ' 
< 

Now our wants may be divided into real and artificial. Food 
and clothing, and the absolute necessaries of life, strictly 
speaking, form the first class. Possessed of these, we imme- 
diately break into the second class. We want better food and 
better clothing, 

Adde 
Queis humana sibi defeat uatura negatis. 

Hence the progress of civilization, sometimes called luxury, 
* word, however, which should be confined to the abuse of 
what we possess, and not applied to the use of commodities, 
whatever these may be* Too many would absurdly deem the 
ale-bouse sot as less luxurious than the man who sips his three 
glasses of Burgundy, and rises from table. But upon these 
considerations, which are enforced at length by M. Say, we 
'found this principle, — That commodities will produce commo- 
dities without limit, when no external causes interfere* 
(To be concluded in cur next.) 

• m ■' ' ' I I ! ■ 

CaUhorpe, or Fallen Fortunes; a Novel By the Author of 
" The Mystery, or Forty Years ago." Three vols. 1 2iao. 
Longman and Co. 1821. 

From the well-written, novel of " Calthorpe," which now lies 
before us, we have derived much amusement. The author, 
whoever he may be, possesses a happy tact for the ludicrous ; 
and although some of his scenes may perhaps be thought to 
partake too much of the nature of caricature, they display so 
fine a breadth of humour, that in their contemplation we 
almost seem to be once more revelling in the enjoyments of 
our youth, when the pages of Fielding and of Smollet were 
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amongst the richest of our treasures. " Calthorpe" also pos- 
sesses much of what may be ' termed melo-dramatic interest : . 
its plot is ingenious ; the " situations," to speak in the phrase 
of the green-room, are striking \ the attentioij of the reader, 
notwithstanding some little violations of probability, is kept 
upon the stretch throughout ; and the denouement is very suc- 
cessfully wound up, circumstances from which we infer, that, 
were the writer to attempt a romance; in other words, to carry 
us back to the "olden time," or to transport us to some 
a fairy-land -of fancy," bis labours would be crowned whir 
no slight portion of" popular applause. We should be" glad to 
witness the effort ; for, without that violence of nationality by 
which our northern neighbours are generally distinguished, we 
confess that we feel a little jealous of the unremitting abd 
enthusiastic praise which, more from fashion than from cor- 
rectness of taste, or soundness pi judgment, is so lavishly 
bestowed on all the productions of the Scotch rjpvellist. 

We shall offer to our readers a brief specimen of the .style 
of " Calthorpe/' first suggesting to its author the propriety of 
abstaining, on future occasions, from the introduction of such 
names as Birdlime, Fishook, Jack Practical, Lady Snarl, Mrs. 
Clatter, &c. 5 names which, as illustrative of the qualities of 
their possessors, materially lessen the intended effect. Henry 
Burleigh, one of the chief characters of the novel, affords an 
opportunity for thus describing the most brilliant period of 
human life. 

" His was the age at which life appears most pregnant with feli- 
city. At that period of youth, when the vigour and importance of 
manhood are first felt and appreciated j when health and strength 
almost exclude the idea that disease and infirmity are evils known 
to mortals : when mental anxiety is even more remote from the 
heart than bodily suffering from the frame: it is then that the 
meretricious charms of life are displayed in alt their m6st dazzling 
splendour to the inexperienced eye. Flattering hope attends the 
stripling's every step, and points to numerous objects that promise 
the most exquisite gratification. Fear and distrust art unknown ; 
for, as the cruelty of men has not been felt, their perfidy is not 
suspected 5 and confidence and exultation carry the novice gaily 
forward Towards imaginary scenes of exhaustless delight and unal- 
loyed felicity. The world is known but in idea, and that idea ' 
bestows all that its -owner could desire that life should possess, 
labours its airy creation to perfection, and finally gives to the 
ardent gaze of enamoured fancy a firiished picture of bliss ! O ! 
how mournfully unlike the sad realities of existence !" 
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( MO. ) 
MISCELLANIES. 

ON THK )l&AttS AND INSTRUMENTS O* SALVATION. 

To tlie Editor qf the Antyaeobi* Review, 

' Referring to what 1 stated hi a former article, in your Review for 
last metftrv oatfie subject of those arrow* and taffnonewf* of 
serration which God is pAeeeedtoput within on? power, (Mid that 
be has put km* U indent frea* the exhortation, Pbtl. a. 1ft, to 
workout ourewmj 1 am anxious to conclude with a few farther 
observations/ What 1 then stated had reference principally, if 
not entirely, to, the case of professed christians, Thecouditioa 
of HEATHENS may yet be considered ; that Vs. how far,, under the 
provbiousbf God by Christ, their final well-being may be judged 
of and field certain. And if the former suggestions be true, the 
same principles may, in degree, be found applicable to them. 

The means and methods of salvation are, in general, faith and 
tout 3 that «•; faith in God and Christ, as producing holy J prac- 
tice*— and holy practice as favourable to a right frith— -both being 
oZtfw, and equally' enjoined by God, and constituting together the 
whole and entire obedience of man. 

But as faith, in this sense, is not attributable to heathens, haw 
are we to consider the rase with them t The answer seems to bt 
clear and certain on referring to the general amouut of script ore ; 
or where not positively spoken to there, still is so easily to be ob- 
tained 'upon established christian principles, as cannot fail to be 
satisfactory. For will it be said that among the beathene, before 
Christ's appearance, as well as since, many instances are not to be 
met with of habitually right conduct and behaviour, such aa might 
well adoru the christian profession ? Integrity, generosity, self- 
forbearance, patience, with many other amiable and undoubted 
virtues, which would do honour to the gospel, were but the motive* 
those of Christianity I The question, then, is, how far the merits 
of illustrious heathens majr be compared with those of exemplary 
christians, so as Io entitle them to such a remuneration hereafter, 
humanly speaking, as God is pleased to say shall be the " reward" 
o£ the professed christian ? 

And can there be a doubt how this is to be answered ? Admit* 
ting, as was before contended for, that the obedience of the entire 
man is the thing required by God, this criterion, or requisite, is as 
applicable to the heathen as to the christian; or it is in vain that 
we argue concerning God from the revelation He has given us, 
as *• a father, 1 * wishing not that any of his children should perish, 
but that ail should have the betieit of that grace and mercy 
which can come by Jasns Christ, to the full extent of its possible, 
that isj its equitable application* 
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f The Christian, therefore, recommends himself to God's mercy 
by that en/trt serrice which be is capable of affording bun, the 
submission of himself j bis holy practice aud his holy confidence, 
his pious belief and his pious deeds: j his imperfect compliance* 
being graciously compensated and made up for by the, merits of 
Jesus Christ. The Heathen having no knowledge of Christianity, 
nor any particular demand made on bitn, therefore for that holy, 
affiance called faith, yet supplying this by his conscientiously x 
good intention* so far as sincerity can recommend him to his Maker, 
and acting in obedience to that law within him, which alone God 
has afforded him, exhibits Us best service to his Creator, and be* 
comes so far^a candidate for his mercy at the day of account, as- the 
talents he was intrusted with make him responsible ; his imperfec- 
tions also being supplied by the efficacy of his Redeemer, un- 
known, indeed, and unknowingly to himself. 

The subject is a delicate one; yet, speaking with the seriousness 
and humility of a christian, upon christian principles, and with a 
due deference to the hopes which reason and revelatiou seem to 
warrant, sneb a conclusion seems to be a fair one, and in confor- 
mity to tbe spirit of Christianity upon a point in which we our- 
selves are not much interested, farther tbau the shewing that the, 
same principles which we contend for as means and instruments of 
a christian's salvation, may be also those of a heathen's final well- 
being, so far- as the obedience of the whole man has, under those, 
circumstances, been exerted, wherein it has pleased God to place 
him. The criterion of a christian's duties, as well as of an {lea* 
then's, becomes thus alike, or the same, abating only for some 
difference as to the immediate objects or degrees concerning them* 
namely, obedience to the will of God, so far as and iu whatever de- 
gree it may have been within the reach of all men, that is either 
heathen or christian, to discover it. Bad men, and kqpwingly pro- 
fane men, that is, immoral men, among either, are no{ here con- 
templated j such as, among the heathen, have been always very 
numerous, and among christians, we are ashamed to say, are hardly 
less so, but with greater responsibility. It is the general conditio* 
only of heathenism which we are now contemplating, and the 
effects of Christ's atoning merits on those who have lived under it, 
as compared with the hopes pf christians. And it is designed to 
shew that by the same process,, namely, by moral obedience, since- 
rity, and the cultivation of the best instructions afforded all men 
by reason or revelation, accordingly as it may have pleased God 
to bertow them on his creatures, their best interests may be pro- 
moted, through the mediation of a common Saviour, and a state 
of recompense be provided for them in proportion to those moral 
compliances which they may have been able to supply in all their 
Tsriety of situation. 

St. Paul says^ (Eph. ii. 8,) " By grace are ye saved through 
faith ;'* and that this, namely, this being saved, (7vfe, not *Vhi h w»<t7k) 
is God's free, gracious act, or doing. Which is very true. Our 
having the power or liberty to be saved is God's gift and mercy, 
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upon his own conditions, at set forth in the gospel. We are told 
Abo that n there is n^ft under heaven any name but that of Christ, 
by which we mutt be saved/' (Actsiv. 12;) and farther that M he 
that believetb not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God 
abideth on him." (John iii. 36.) These and other like intimations 
are all true, but they can be applied only to those who have bad an 
opportunity to know and believe the gospel ; and may be all recon- 
ciled with other general assurances of scripture, as well as with our 
reasonable hopes, founded on God's mercy and equity, that his 
grace may and will be so extended to all ages, states, and circum- 
stances of existence, as that the benefit of our Lord's atonement 
may reach all who have done their best to know and to perform 
their duty. It is true that in neither our liturgy nor our articles is 
there much reference to the particular state or expectations of hea- 
thens; our especial regards there having in view principally our 
own concerns, who are called by Christ's name. The fear also of 
encouraging Pelagian sentiments, or such as would warrant self- 
ability to be saved, beyond God's written word, may have produced 
caution upon this head. But while we are instructed to pray for 
infidels, and see abundant motive for extending Christianity among 
them, there seetns to be no cause for not putting such a construe* 
tion upon their final concern and interests as reason and scripture 
warrant us in proposing; nor are we compelled so to meditate upon 
the state of heathenism, as to imagine all who in the thousands of 
years before our Saviour's advent in the flesh, came into being, 
or since that period have existed wiihout the means of knowing 
him, must, of necessity, and under all circumstances, be excluded 
from any benefit connected with his atonement. 
" Without, then, meaning to contend that, upon the whole, hea- 
then virtue is to be likened to christian excellence* which we know 
that it is not/ it still appears safe for us to affirm 1 , that whatever of 
merit there may be in it, at any time, and under any considerations, 
its greatest share of that must be in proportion to its moral worth j 
which is equally to be affirmed of Christianity itself. In other 
words, holiness, or moral excellence, is the great original duty 
and requisite from man, either in a state of nature or christian 
regeneration. Obedience to God, or righteousness, was the first 
law given to man in Paradise; it was saving to him then j and it 
has ever since continued to be equally a! saving rule to him ; while 
the obligations, precepts, and securities of it are become better 
understood, farther authenticated, and brought more home to us 
by the gospel. The same was the occasion of God's giving a law 
to the Jews, and separating them from the idolatrous nations ; viz. 
that they might learn obedience, and know righteousness. The 
like has been the ^reat object in all his succeeding dispensations — 
that by holiness all men might be saved. Obedience, that is, a 
conformity to the morul law, was the law of angels before the crea* 
tion of this world, and is to them the same, doubtless, still. Ho- 
liness is a law even to God himself j and faith is only valuable 
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because it leads to*hoIine*s, which U the result from it. . So. that if 
the fruit be more worthy than merely the tree which bears it, or if 
any end or object is more to be valued than the means or way 
which simply lead to them, holiness being the best fruit, and the 
best end or object, might also seem to have a preference to that 
which is merely subsidiary and assistiog. The fact, however, is, 
that they are both alike, enjoined and united by God for the best 
purposes. 

The dividing of faith and works, or the seeming to divide 
them in common apprehension, or the inculcating of the former 
by ambiguous expressions in deference to any supposed authority 
or improvement of St. Paul upon the four gospels, has been of 
late the cause of much inaccurate theology ; and if universally 
acceded to, (which proves that it cannot be genuine Christianity, 1 
because that can never be extended dangerously,) would rob man- 
kind of much solid benefit, lay open the gospel to the most dan* 
serous attacks of unbelievers, and favour the grossest misappre- 
hensions of enthusiasts. The injunction of scripture is, that we 
should " work out our own salvation j" which teaches us that it is 
in out own power to do somewhat towards that end, under the en- 
couraging assurance of God's grace to help and remedy our defi- 
ciencies. The means of our sal vati6n are our holy fuith and holy 
practice; which, when joined together, constitute a holy life. To 
this the motives severally are love and gratitude, hopes and fears, 
eternal happiness and eternal misery. The injunctions are re- 
peated and positive, from the first of Genesis to the end of Reve- 
lations; all of the like kind, all requiring holiness. " When 
the wicked man turneth away from his wickedness, and doeth that 
which is lawful and right, he shall save his soul alive 3" (Ezek.xviii. , 
27,) and our Lord's words are, (John v. 29,) " They that have 
done good shall come forth unto the resurrection of life, and tbey 
that have done evil unto the resurrection of damnation." I suppose 
that farther authorities need not be added. 

I am, Sir, 
Your very humble Servant, 

D. D. 

April % f 1821. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Just published, Observations on certain Verbal Disputes ia 
Political Economy, particularly relating to Value, and to Demand 
mod Supply. 

" What do they signify ?" said my Uncle Toby. " Nothing 
sit all,*' quoth Yorick. — Tristram Shandy. 

Jnst published, a Practical Treatise on the Inflammatory, Or- 
ganic, and Sympathetic Diseases of the Heart; also on Malcon- 
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formations of the Heart, Aneurism of the Aorta, Pulsation in 
Epigastrio, fcc. By Henry Reeder, M. D. Member of the Royal 
Medical Society of Edinburgh, and of the Medical aud Chirur- 
gical Society of London. • 

Correlative Claims and Duties ; or " The Necessity of an Estar 
Wished Church, and the Means of exciting Devotion among its 
Members $" being the St. David's Prize Essay for 1820. By the 
Rev. S. C. Wilks, A. M. 

Just published, an Inquiry into those Principles respecting 
the Nature of Demand and the Necessity of Consoropttou, lately 
advocated by Mr. Maltbus, from which it is concluded that Taxa- 
tion and the Maintenance of unproductive Censsjtaere can be con- 
ducive to the progresa of wealth. 

Just published, the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England. Illustrated by cop'rom Extracts from the Liturgy, 
Homilies, Nowell's Catechism, and Jewell's Apology j and con- 
firmed by numerous passages of Scripture, by the Rev. William 
Wilson, B. D. Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. 

The Rev. Richard Grier, A. M. author of Answer to Ward's 
Errata of the Protestant Bible, will shortly publish s> Reply to 
the Rev. Dr. Milner's End of Religions Controversy; 

In the Press, Woman in India, a Poem, by John Lawson, Mis- 
etouary at Calcutta. 

A Catalogue of the first part of the extensive Library of his 
Excellency the Cardinal Feach is about to be published j it wUl 
be found particularly rich in abbatial and local ecclesiastical his- 
* tory ; royal and noble genealogies \ versions of the scriptures ; 
-sacred philology j condles ; lives of the fathers : theology $ canon 
and -civil laws ; ancient history, and biography ; together with 
several early printed books aud chronicles. 

Mr. Mantell, F. L. S. is about publishing, in one vol. royal 
quarto, illustrated by numerous engravings, the Fossils of the 
Sooth Downs, or Outlines of the Geology of the south-eastern 
Division of Sussex. 

Next month will be published, Lucidua Ordo, a co m p le t e eo wt a c 
of studies on Musical Science, with an illustration of every chord 
by means of a single fipure; the influence of particular harmouies 
on the mind, and the indisp en sa ble requisites to practical excel- 
lency on the pianoforte, &c. By J. Rolfe, Mua. in Ord. tohis 
Majesty* 

Ogle, Duncan, and Co.*s Catalogue of Books, containfon; the 
most extensive Collection of Works in Theology and Oriental 
Literature ever offered for Sale; together with a list of Sermons* 
English and French^ the whole forming a Clerical Vade* 
Iibcum from which Clergymen and others may select such Booka ' 
sis they want to consnlt on the various subjects of Polemic and 
Dogmatic Theology, Ecclesiastical History, &c. , 
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THE 

PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 



RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 



Wb have now to congratulate our readers, Protestants in parti-' 
colar, and the nation in general, upon the final defeat of a 
measure as unconstitutional as any which could be brought 
before Parliament. That the attempt will be renewed in ano- 
ther session we have no doubt ; but we trust, ere that happen, 
our countrymen will be roused, and the narrow escape we have 
just experienced drive off that apathy which is surely a dis- 
grace to our religious professions and to our patriotism. Rom £ 
is mot to be trusted. Let us write that word on our right 
hands, even with the blood of our forefathers. As the Bishop 
of London most truly urged, Papists, when they take an oath, 
do so with a mental reservation that is not binding if it be 
found to militate against their church 5 and because no man 
can fulfil contradictory obligations, it is therefore said that 
Papists cannot be credited even on oath. They are differently 
circumstanced from other men. A Jew, for instance, may dis- 
regard his oath, but he does so with the conviction of perjury 
on his mind. He does not pretend that his high-priest can 
release him from its obligation. He may, indeed, set con- 
science at defiance, as too many soi-disant christians do. Still 
this can be done only by unprincipled persons, against whom, 
in all commonwealths, there is no protection but from severity 
of punishment. Now, on the contrary, with Papists a man of 
the highest principle is the least likely, the least to be expected 
to keep his oath. For a man of principle is sincere in the 
religion he professes. Rut he who is sincerely a Papist is 
firmly convinced that if his spiritual father, bis bishop, for 
instance, decides any engagement into which he has entered 
to be contrary to the faith, he is in duty bound to abandon 
that engagement. Therefore, in proportion as he is a religious 
man, and acts up to the creed he professes, the oaths of a 
No.27§, Vol 60, Jpril, 1821. P 
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Papist are kept or broken at the will of his spiritual superiors. 
And when such a man breaks his oath at their command, he 
considers it as a conscientious sacrifice of interest to religion. 
So far from experiencing any thing like a conviction of perjury, 
he considers, (and rightly, loo, on Popish principles) that an 
observance erf his oath, in opposition to his superiors, would be 
an act of infidelity far surpassing in guilt any perjuries which 
he could commit. Then, in the next place, oaths of fidelity 
to 'a government like ours, in which a Protestant church forms 
a constituent part of the state, cannot be observed by those 
who are taught from their cradle to regard that church with 
abhorrence, and to undermine it a most meritorious work. It 
is the highest absurdity possible to exact of Papists such oaths. 
Being point blank contradictory to their first engagements, 
they cannot observe their new ones cbnststently. We hesitate 
not to affirm that the Papist who took the oaths proposed by 
Plonkett's Mis, must necessarily be perjured, either by keeping 
them, or fty misting them. 

We shall tow consider the arguments alleged in favour of 
thesd strange proceedings, as they were uiged in the House of 
Lords. The debate, indeed, was itracb more extended in the 
House 1 of Commons, but we confess it was there mixed with 
such a degree of buffoonery, on a subject so important and 
sotomto, that We turn from the account with disgust. Besides, 
the? opponents of these treasonable measures were absolutely 
browbeaten, laughed out of countenance, and treated with 
such rudeness as to compel silence. Whilst its supporters, 
secure of cheering and roars of laughter, boldly urged die 
most absurd arguments, and daringly asserted the most noto- 
rious falsehoods. In the House of Lords the discussion was 
carried on with proper gravity. We shall therefore, without 
pointing out the speakers, extract the grounds on which these 
measures were defended, and shew their fallacy as we go along. 

The first pretence was the number of the Papists in the 
two islands. But if their number and political strength be on 
the increase, can it be safe to a Protestant government that we 
shoold add political power to that strength? Were their 
numbers daily diminishing, or if they were stationary, and 
composing but an insignificant body, then dangerous conces- 
sions might be safely made, because in these circumstances no 
injury could arise from their abuse. It is thus with the Qua- 
kers. They are so few in number) that their principles, absurd 
and ruinous to a nation as they are, have no effect, as very 
small quantities of arsenic may be safely taken. To prevent a 
chaftge 6f the established church, one would have thought 
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4kia argument of increasing numbers better adapted for sug- 
gesting ftaher restrictions than greater power. Oh, bat we 
must conciliate them. Is there a man of an understanding so 
puerile as .not to know tlifet such measures have always has- 
tened the ruin of the coueitiaftor ? By gradual encroachments 
small bodies thus become too powerful for their more nujne- 
rous opponents, and c#*ry schoolboy know that by conciliator? 
measures JEtchtnes prepared the way for the Macedonian So 
otttngoish the liberty of Athene . But it js.tpeless ta quote 
ancient examples. Our political sciolists to hide their igno- 
rance* or to save themselves the trouble of reflection, insolently 
sneer at any reference to past times, ready to subject thejr 
country to experiments which have already failed to produce 
national hap panes a and prosperity in every previous triah The 
perversity of intellect displayed by man? is tn4y,dj#trcssi*g, 
.and beeps the real patriot in. a cooetant atate 0f alarm* Coq- 
cMane the Papists because they are numerous !. Why* it was 
but the. other day that they boasted of having in Ireland all the 
strong placet in their possession, , Are we *bcn aiwmedat 
their strength ? and would we secure ourselves bjpjgiiring them 
more? It as a truly Irish measure, and no doubt will succeed— 
jtcsosath* channel. That they are indeed numerous, we grant— 
tao numerous to be trusted with power, we easrtendL At the 
same time vw also contend that they greatly esaggecflte their 
numbers, hi Ireland they certainly are not mpre tba* in the 
proportion of three Papist* tp one Protestant. In this island 
they form<abofttt she one-twenty-fourth part of the population ; 
in both they may amount to between one-ififth and $net-aixth of 
the whole. But if property he taken intp consideration, if the 
classification of dial able legislator, Noma, should be, observed* 
<heir effective political influence should be. to that of Protes- 
tants aa 1 to 170. fit was next argued that the power *©d 
snAuence of the Pope were no lpogeir formidable, and mitfh 
parade was made about the omission pf that part .of theiftth 
taken by Pepish bishops, which oblige them 4p persecute b«- 
tics. ItwottM appear* however Ah*t Napofeoft thought wy 
differently* He*kmmedrtbe tatoepqe,<of tb* Pope to be,** 
Mapnrinnt»shat he 3mt,*tfe*0fed to aetfpre. his fawmr tend 
<oouoienacoc>bf ew*y oiestito.: JEiiybrougbt&tm to Paris, and 
fwridfbunv every possibly i4rfttpect. I XheO/WbcA, fram circum- 
stimdes > fe> fo^diumsay liable to, Aetata thai fevnur, be 
shafght^i ec ft Maty »;ahlwtfhi well **^ bow |pn*n01y obnoxi- 
ous sackaHkcasure would be, to confine jhis Holiness, and pne- 
fcertJum^/th&inost'jgamWj meainaes, i mm eternising that 
^wirich is iww.rtpres«uted » jo trifling. Fouch£was 
P2 
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fcv tdoartfdt; and -Buonaparte was far too- well advfeed, 4# 
torke these steps without a full conviction that their neglect 
Wo«ld be dangerous. What the Pope thought himself of his 
own influence, may be learnt by his pompously absolving the 
French from their allegiance to their lawful sovereign, and 
afterwards by his as pompously excommunicating that very 
*fttfn whom- his infallible Holiness had so lately proclaimed 
<lbto intended by Providence as the protector and revivor of his 
'Christianity. To represent, in opposition to the opinion of 
*tfch wily politicians as Buonaparte's councillors, Papal influ- 
ence to be trifling-, was one of those daring steps which we 
•have so often occasion to lament: in the modern favourers of 
>Pepery, Any thing is boldly asserted. Men of the highest 
respectability in other concerns descend in this to the most 
/»» warrantable tricks. They shut' their eyes to> the events 
passing immediately before them, and deride the experience of 
former times, As not applicable to the present golden age. 
Like Molicre's marquises, all that i$ changed now, and the 
keart has got to the right aide at last. But' is the Pope's it»~ 
Huetice hi Belgium nothing ? At this very moment the Prince 
-BBshop of Uege is a traitor and a perjured exile, having at the 
instance of this contemptible power, revoked liia oaths of alle- 
' glance, and fled from the justice of hisnative country. • Or 
does the Pope acquiesce in the Grand Duke of Baden's ap- 
' pointing the bishops of his own dukedom ? : Nothing .lest. 
i As the attorney-general of the king of Bavaria observed in a 
publication about three years ago, « The fundamental system 
Of the Papal See is not the result of individual opinion adapted 
' to particular exigencies, but dates its origin from the earliest 
r ages of the Roman church. In spite of its long duration, and 
without the aid of documentary support, tradition alone, as m 
the case of national superstitions, has faithfully preserved and 
'handed it down, unbroken and undiminished^ to the present 
•'time. Its sway, at this day, although more concealed, is ran 

- same as if was CBimmins AGO, notwithstanding the ibild 
\ character of the present pontiff/' These are the sentiment*, 
4 not of a Protestant nor an Englishman, but of an Aulic Coon- 
' eUlor living in a Roman CttfeoKe state, and knowing officmBy 

• what steps the court of Rome take to strengthen w recover 
lost power; But even in this cpuntry that influence, cannot fce 

* regarded as trifling which, oily a lew years agoj compelled all 

- the Romanist peers, prelates* eiergy^nnd Jaity in+lbis llugfihin 

- to render nugatory the measures concerted sakb Mr. Pittibr 
■ gKIng them some of those privileges which tkty<ne*:seek. 

These are alt notorious proofs of influence, acting on occasions 
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too public tob* opnoeakd. What effects the PopeS secrft 
influence prodjiqes, is patter <rf conjecture rather than proof. 
Enough has been alleged to shew its existence, we may add, 
undiminished existence. But even if it . were granted thpjt 
this influence is now trifling, for what reason is it to be ia* 
creased ? Is it impossible that it should recover itself? , Sic 
notus Ulysses ? But oqr legislators seem to treat the two 
churches of Britain and of Rome like two boxers.. They are 
for strengthening that which at present appears the weakest, 
for the sake of viewing another contest*. Then we hear of 
the loyalty of Roman Catholics. This is dinned into our ears 
with such a disgusting frequency, that we are apt to suspect 
that which requires such frequent trumpeting. For Romanists 
in this country to be marked by disloyalty,; would be so danger- 
ops, from the paucity of their numbers, as to , be ridiculous 
even in idea. . In Ireland, however, two rebellions, and conti- 
nual disturbances, all within the last thirty years, afford pretty 
strong proofs of a contrary disposition, who murdered, at 
the head of the yeomanry, Lord O'Neil, the first to stickle for 
emancipation in the Irish parliament ? Papist*. Who joined 
General Humbert, and fought in Ireland under French co- 
lours ? Papists. Who led the rebels at Vinegar Hill ? Popish 
priests. See the list below.* And besides all this, it is well 
jcnown in the army, that the priests in Ireland prevented men 

" * Father Michael Morphy, of Bally carnew, was killed at the 
battle of Arklow. 

" — — Clinch, killed at the battle of Vinegar Hill. 

" John Murphy, do. at the action at Gore's Bridge ; he was aide 
decamp to his namesake, who was hanged at Tullow. 

" Two priests, (names unknown) in vestments, shot in the 
action near Clogh, by Captain Duncan, of the Royal Irish Artil- 
lery. 

" Father Kearas, hanged at Edenderry. 

" Philip Roche, do. at Wexford. 

" ■ Prendergasf , do. at Monastereven. 

" — — John Morphy,of Boulavogue, do. at Tallow. 

M — - John Redmond, hanged — not known where. 

" — — Cowly, suffocated in his hiding placet in a bog in the 
county Sligo. 

*' — Dixon — Hurrard — Thomas Munnelly— transported. 

" Father O'Coigly, or Qnigfy, was hanged at Maidstone. 

" Priests — Edward Murphy, Bryan Murphy, Kearns, Byrne, 
Dease, Francis Kavenagh, James Conroy, of Adergoil (county 
Mayo) and Kane, commonly called the blessed priest of Ban now, 
srere all implicated in the rebellion of 1798." 
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from enlisting to the army, and encouraged desertion* as much 
as they could. If the Respective number of English, Irish, 
and Scotch deserters should be separately returned to the 
House of Commons, we have no doubt but the Irish would 
double both the others. What can be the reason that when 
Irish loyalty is so preposterously boasted of, no one should 
remind the hearers that Irish disloyalty detained in that island 
a large army for the greatest part of the war ? The escape of 
Buonaparte from Elba almost produced another insurrection 
among these loyal Papists. Had the battle of Waterloo ter- 
minated unfavourably, there is not an inhabitant of Dublin 
doubts but an explosion would instantly have taken place^ If 
it be alleged that political circumstances cause this disaffection, 
it may be answered that these ultimately arise from divided 
allegiance. To separate spiritual and temporal interests can- 
not be effected by a christian. For he is one in name only who 
does not stody and contrive that his religion should mix itself 
With aH his thoughts, influencing the tenor add the tendency 
bf all his actions. We imagine that those who talk so glibly 
of separating spiritual from temporal interests, know just as 
much of spiritual concerns as of spirits, heard of, but never 
felt or seen. This, we fear, is too generally the case with 
Gottingen Professors and their pupils. Much, too, was urged 
as to the folly of apprehending any danger from the admission 
of such men as the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Petre, &c. &c. into 
the House of Lords, But what folly is it to expect any good 
from their admission. Is the constitution to be materially 
altered to please a few trifling characters, because they are he- 
reditary peers ? or that Mr. O'Connor and other barristers may 
wear silk gowns ? This is a consideration well deserving <tt 
attention. If the first of the two bills bad passed, for the 
second wAs so reprobated by the loyal Irish Roman priests, 
that it would certainly be rejected by all parties, the concession 
would have benefited fifty or sixty individuals, and done, no 
more, if its advocates are to be believed. Therefore, for this 
unimportant boon the minds of Protestants, not only in this 
kingdom, but throughout Europe, must be thrown into alarm, 
the constitution most be violated, the king and the house of 
Hanover roust be harassed, 

All this, vile worm, for thee 1 
What folly, madness, and impiety. 

And more particularly, is no attention to be paid to the safety 
of our Protestant brethren in Ireland ? They were alarmed, 
and not without reason. Would to God Englishmen knew the 
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dangers, the persecutions, and the difficulties through which 
Irish Protestants have to struggle ! One of them has addressed 
his brethren in a very sensible letter, containing much local 
information ; and the following extract deserve* general notice, 

" It has been argued in the House of Common and elsewhere^ 
that Catholic Emancipation would remove prejudice, conciliate 
good will, heal differences, and promote a grand junction between 
the Catholic and Protestant subjects of the empire. This position 
is one built upon such false and tottering grounds, that I should 
hardly think it necessary to use argument to show that it would 
not, could not, nay, it never can, promote the ends above stated. 
But for mere argument's sake, let us for a moment consider the 
subject; let us allow, that the Catholic claims have beeu granted 
— good God ! will ho deference be paid to the opinion of those 
thousands of Protestants (' inter Quos Ego*) who are completely 
adverse to the measure ? Will no regard be paid to the voices of 
those Protestants whose vigour, whose energies, whose fortunes, 
and whose lives, have been sunk in defence of their religion and 
their king? Oh! no — the advocates for Catholic Emancipation 
say that it will tend to heal the differences in this unhappy kingdom, 
without, for a moment reflecting, that there are Protestants to be 
pleased in the business as well as themselves. 

•• Now it must appear evident, even to Mr. O'Connell, thp 
author of some late inflammatory manifestoes, that so far from 
healing animosities, it will only increase them, to grant any further 
privileges to the Catholics. In the first place, it must tend to 
create animosity between the Protestants who support, and those 
who are averse to the measure ; this will be the effect both here and in 
the sister country, so that it canuot be for a moment admitted, 
that the measure would be attended with any salutary consequences. 
Independently of these considerations, must nothing be allowed for 
the grand principle which seems for a series of successive generations 
to have actuated the Protestants of these realms in seeking for a 
Protestant King, when they were convinced, by sad experience, 
that they could neither expect peace, prosperity, nor toleration, 
from their Popish Rulers ?— is there oothing due to the spirits or 
our brave ancestors— was it* for this they died at the stake— was ft 
for this they perished in the field — was it for this they enabled the 
glorious House of Grange to begin what has been ratified and con* 
firmed by the succeeding House of Hanover ? Let me now ask, 
has experience proved that indulgence to the Roman Catholics has 
produced any beneficial effect In the year 1780, (I believe) 
certain privileges had been granted to the Roman Catholics, and 
the result was, a most unprecedented opposition on the parts of 
many hundred thousand Protestants who thought themsetaes in- 
jured and aggrieved by any attempt, which was likely, either then 
«*r at any future time, to operate against their privileges. , I shall 
not attempt 'to urge that the Protestants' were right} my own 
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opinion on this subject shall be suppressed-— but I am bold to stale 
one fact, that the relief granted at that period neither produced 
conciliation nor promoted harmony. Every one who is acquainted 
with English history must be aware that the direct contrary was 
the result. I do not mean to say what party was in the right, or 
which party was otherwise, but any man who has read of Lord 
George Gordon's mobs, must know and feel the truth, that the 
spirit of peace was not extended u pon this occasion. In the year 1 702, 
a later period, several concessions and privileges were granted to 
the Roman Catholics in the Irish Parliament. They were at that 
time strongly supported by several Protestant Bishops, aud yet it 
is strange to say* that exactly in six years afterwards, they had 
planned a full, complete, and systematic attempt to overturn the 
Protestant government. Now, whether they would do so again 
under more extended influence, it is not for us to determine, out 
I insist upon it, that it is our • bonnden duty* not to trust them. 
The Catholics profess themselves to be very observant of the obliga- 
tions of an oath. The advocates for emancipation say that it is a 
bard thing that men should suffer penalties, because they cannot 
in their consciences take the oath which would render them eligible 
to the various situations to which they aspire. In answer to all this 
fine argument and pathetic declamation, I can state some ' stub* 
born, plain facts/ which I call upon Mr/ Plunkett or Mr. O'Con- 
nell to deny, if they are able. I state the following circumstaucea 
for the consideration of every Protestant, but especially for the 
information of those who are not well acquainted with the discipline 
of the University of Dublin. Eight years* connexion with this 
seminary have given me an opportunity of great intercourse and 
acquaintance with the Roman Catholics. Now it must be allowed 
that those persons are far from the very lower order of ignorant 
beings who compose a grand majority of that persuasion. On the 
contrary, they are in general men of education, intended for some 
of the learned professions. It is not, perhaps, universally known, 
that all Roman Catholics are eligible to entrance in our University 
—a great number of the sizers are Roman Catholics-— they are all 
eligible to get premiums, degrees in arts, and in fact every privilege 
of the University, except Scholarships and Fellowships $ but as the 
foundation of the College is strictly Protestant, aud the Fellows 
and Scholars are a perfect Body Corporate, it would certainly 
appear an anomaly to allow of Catholics being elected to either of 
these honours, because, from the great majority of that persuasion 
in this kingdom, it might naturally be inferred, that in some time 
the College would become a complete Popish foundation 3 and the 
historian can well remember the encroachments that were made ia 
this respect by James the Second on the English and Irish Univer- 
sities. But to return to the point in question — namely * The Oath 
of a Roman Catholic* Upon this subject my Protestant brethren 
may judge of their scruples, when I tell them, thst I have known 
some men enter College as Catholics, continue so for a considerable 
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time, and afterward* attend the Protestant chapel, receive the 
sacrament, and conform in every respect to the Protestant institu- 
tions, for no other purpose, than to render themselves eligible for 
Scholarships* Will any nan (even the great Mr. Plonkett himself ) 
deny this notorious fact ? Whether he was one of this .order or not, 
I do not know,* but this much he must admit, that so far from 
illiberality being the characteristic of the Protestant religion, it is 
well known, that they yearly receive into their community a set of 
men who are Papists in their hearts*— and mark me— not the vulgar, 
ignorant order, as I said before, but the well-informed, cool, caU 
cola ting portion of that religion : — Yes ! let me ami ounce it to 
their shame, that they rise in the world under Protestaot auspices | 
they fatten upon Protestant food ; and they go out to the world the 
most bitter opponents of that religion, whose members hare 
cherished, educated, and fed them ! 

" These are facts that will stagger Mr. Plunkett, and the whole 
host of Catholic advocates— they are facts which loudly call upon 
every torpid Protestaot to rouse from bis lethargy, and hand down 
to posterity our glorious religion uncontaminated and unsullied by 
Popish influence and interference. If the Catholics succeed in 
obtaining their claims, let it be impressed on the minds of my Pro- 
testant fellow-subjects, that it is not at the present time tbey will 
exhibit any symptoms of disaffection or intolerance, but, perhaps, 
when tbe present generation is gone by, our Protestant posterity 
will invoke curses on our memory, for eutailing upon them the 
trammels of a Popish] urisdiction. To what purpose is the decla- 
mation in and out of Parliament, that the Catholics are an injored, 
suffering body ? Where are they injured — how do tbey suffer?— 
are tbey not Barristers and Attorneys in our Courts— Magistrates in 
our Counties— are tbey not protected in their lives, properties, and 
religion, as well as. Protestants— have they not a college tor the 
education of their clergy— an university to share its benefits with 
them— in fine, what have they not, except actual ascendancy over 
ns ? — for with equality they never would be content. 

" It is now upwards of a hundred years since it was determined by 
the grace of God, and the valour of our ancestors, whether these 
kingdoms should finally settle into a conformity to the esablished 
religion, or continue subject to a Popish king and constitution. 
Most fortunately, the former of these arrangements was victorious, 
and it now rests with the Protestants of the present day, whether 
those privileges shall be perpetual, or whether we shall suffer them 
to be wrenched out of our hands by a party who, in all cases of 
religion, have uniformly proved themselves the avowed and open 
enemies of tbe Protestant doctrines. I confess that, if I were Mr. 
O'Connell, I should like to have a seat in Parliament, to be a 

• Mr. Plunkett's father was a dissenter. What is Mr. P.'s pro* 
m festioo, perhaps he may not yet have asked himself. — Ed. 
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King's Counsel, a Judge, or in some other derated situation, but 
toe actual lives of several thousands of Protestants are not to be 
made subservient to Mr. O'Counell's desires. The real truth is, 
that if the situations which are at the disposal of government in 
this country, were equally open to the Catholic as well as the Pro- 
testant, the number of the former body would so much overbalance 
the others, that it is quite evident how very soon the government 
and admioist ration of the country would be vested in Popish hands 
afooe. Where, then, were the Protestants to look for redress ?— 
Why, in a sceue of carnage and bloodshed, which would terminate 
id the utter subjugation of one party or the other, and consequently 
lead to the very contrary objects of the present claim. But I 
entreat of my Protestant brethren to hold themselves undeceived— 
to reflect on the miserable results which must ensue from any con- 
cessions (at least auy political concessions) to a body of men who 
have upon all occasions made an illiberal use of the privileges 
which they have already received. I have spoken thus far upon the 
grounds of consistency in conceding any further to the Roman 
Catholics— i have shown, in a great measure, that it is not the 
genius or the character of Roman Catholics to be very scrupulous 
on the subject of an oath ; but here I must observe upon their 
own grand argument :— They say—' You would grant us our 
oieiims if we took the oath you prescribe ; but we refuse to take 
them from motives of conscience ;— we are satisfied to remain hi 
obscurity, rather than violate our principles, and yet you would 
deny us the credit of being bound by our oaths.' Now let me 
entreat the attention of my Protestant friends to this most fallacious, 
bat plausible argument. It is to be observed, that the Catholics 
readily take the oath of allegiance, because they would be looked 
on as suspicious characters otherwise j but they do this, well know- 
iag that their Pope, or their Priests, can absolve them from all 
astegiance to temporal kings ; but they absolutely refuse to take 
the oath which enjoins them to abjure Popery, the mass, transub- 
stautiation, and the seven sacraments — they dare not take this oath, 
because it is a direct stroke agarnst their religion — it is a matter of 
heresy with them* from which the Pope himself would not absolve 
them. But why need I speak on the subject — why should I expose 
the fallacy of a religion whose Priests were acquainted with the 
secret iutentions of the united Irishmen for a considerable time 
before the rebellion of ninety*eight ; and yet because they received 
their information by auricular confession, were unable or unwilling 
to prevent the massacre of the Protestants all over the kingdom r 
I set out, in these pages, with an intention to abstain from any 
thing that might excite religious animosity, and, as far as private 
feelings towards the Roman Catholics can operate, I most certainly 
disclaim the notion of irritating their minds. Some answer, how- 
ever, is due to that daring, incorrigible patriot — that public 
nuisance, who could call upon his fellow~subjects ip this distracted 
country — a% this momentous period too, to join the radicals of 
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thadav, and to substantiate their claims by a union with traitor* 
mod rebels. Setae allowance mast be made for the outraged feel- 
ings of Protestants, who have for years beheld this patriot upon 
every occasion exerting his misguided talents in the ridicule of every 
subject, and every person eoaoeeted with government— some allow* 
ance most be made for the indigoatioa of Protestants, who bare 
padently suffered this remnant of turbulence to abuse oar cojv 
patate bodies, oar constitution, and (wherever ha dare do it) offer 
an insult to our king* 

" Some indignation should be expected from Protestants, who 
ware told by a brow-beating Chancery lawyer, at the late election 
far the city of Dublin, ' that before six months were expired, 
every person concerned in Mr. Ellis'* support should rue the day 
he was born.' Is this the liberty of consciences-is this the free- 
dom of election, which the great Mr. l?lonkett would bold out to 
the country ? No, Mr. Pluukett — not for all your wealth, for all 
your talents, or all your expectation*, would I have committed my* 
nelf by Mich grow and unjustifiable language: and yet you— yoo, 
with all your proposals of mock conciliation, would thus inflame 
public animosity, and openly enrage the minds of Protestants 
against Catholics, and Catholics against Protestants. But the 
mighty advocate of our glorious constitution, Sir Harcourt Lees, 
has already exposed your pretensions as a scholar, and turned your 
boasted eloquence, * void, as he proved it to be, of any classical or 
historical depth,' into ridicule and contempt* Mr. Ellis, also, as 
far as bis parliamentary career has permitted him, has proved htm* 
self a more useful member than yourself. He is a gentleosan of 
aablcmished reputation and honour j and did you, Mr* Pluukett, 
did yaw, I say, dare to terrify the honest Protestant freemen of the 
city of Dublin, because they would not rote for yoor whig prate* 
gee ? Yes, Sir, you did so ; and will you now hare the presume* 
tsoa to tell the public that you are actuated by motives of peace 
and good will towards this ill-fated country ? ' Credet Judsens*' 
There is no doubt, Mr. Pluukett, but you are a very talented man, 
as far as legal information and eloquence. No one has questioned 
your sound legal knowledge, or your abilities, io fact, in every 
respect ; but we really cannot allow that you are a very perfect 
prophet. Six months and upwards have elapsed since you uttered 
this desperate threat on the hustings, and yet 1 believe oo one of 
Mr* Elite's friends has had occasion to rue the day be was bom* 
No, Sir— J. for one, do firmly believe, on the contrary, that if I 
had been one of Mr. Grattsn's friends, I should, ere now, or at 
some future period, be obliged to curse the dsy I was born. I 
should shrink from myself with ^significance, if I could be brought 
to support the friend of a man who would thus tamper with the 
rights and privileges of his rellow-dtwens. Yet you wese that 
HMO—yes, Mr. Plonkett— the great, the patriotic Mr. Plnnkett, 
who has made so many flaming speeches for the Roman Catholics. 
la your motion for leave to bring mi the bill for Catholic emsucipa* 
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tion, you argued something to the following effect : You said, that 
' the Catholics were excluded from their privileges because they 
believed all the Protestant creed, aud a little more*— that their only 
fault was believing too much 5'— and you seemed to think it a very 
hard matter, that for their amiable condescension in believing all 
our creed, and another creed of their own into the bargain, that 
they should not have equal privileges ms Protestants* Now, Mr. 
Plunkett, this is really so much bordering upon fan and irony, that 
I am sure the poor Papists themselves must heartily laugh at yon, 
and I hope you will not be offended if, the next time your Popish 
physician has occasion to administer a dose of medicine, he should 
give you such a bolus as may convince you that there may be * too 
much of a good thing.' God forbid, however, that I should actu- 
ally be serious in wishing any dangerous result, but I certainly would 
wish that you might experience the fallacy of your own argument. 
• " It is too ridiculous first to give the Papists credit for believing 
our creed, and then for believing another, which nearly overturns 
the former. No, Sir, we are not to be duped by this artifice-— 
there are men who have given this subject more consideration than 
you have done, and it is their belief that the extra faith of the Ro- 
man Catholics is most dangerous and inimical to that of the Pro- 
testants. Look at the Antidote, the Crisis, and other works of the 
learned and eloquent baronet abovementioned, for information on 
this awful subject, and tremble whilst you shrink into insignifi- 
cance* . 

" I have now, at some length, entered into a detail of such 
matters as may convince the Protestants of Great Britain what 
they have to expect from the Catholics if they permit them any 
further indulgence in political affairs j and in speaking harshly of 
the Catholics as a great body, I trust I may be believed when 1 say, 
that I would perform any private service for a Roman Catholic aa 
soon as for a Protestant. Indeed, it is impossible to view, with 
sufficient disgust, the illiberal ity of any man who could withhold 
from bis fellow-christians of the Roman Catholic persuasion, that 
private assistance and relief that the Almighty had put it in his 
power to bestow ; but, on the contrary, it should be the glory of a 
Protestant to prove that his political opinions did not interfere with 
that charity of disposition which it becomes all men to exhibit 
towards the Protestant and the Catholic ; ' the Jew and the SaanarU 
tan ;' or, to use the allusion of the Roman poet,, to the * Trojan or 
the Tyrian.' It is a melancholy case, however, to perceive that a 
Catholic may possess every noble quality of sou), every enlarged 
sentiment of liberality towards Protestants, and yet his implicit 
obedience to his priesthood, his downright subservience to their 
will is such, that he needs but the assurance of his clergy to per- 
suade him that it is lawful and praiseworthy to destroy heretics, and 
to depose Protestant princes. It would be in vain to quote the in- 
numerable edicts which issued from the Romish councils, proclaim* 
ing the Pope the head of all princes, both in spirituaf and temporal 
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matters. It would be in vain to recite the innumerable instances 
wherein princes were actually deposed, subjects absolved from tbeit 
allegiance, and thrones overturned, all by the influence and the 
command of the Pope. It would be in vain to enumerate the 
encouragements, the absolutions, and the indulgences, that were 
obtained from the Romish clergy of this kingdom, in the memo- 
rable rebellion which I have already mentioned, all tending to excite 
a brave, but deluded people, to acts of turbulence and sedition. 
In vain should I recount the massacres of Wexford Bridge and 
8callubogue Barn, all under the influence, all within thecontroul, 
of the Cathohc clergy. But, in short, what do the Roman Ca- 
tholics want ? How would they be served in their religion, their 
fortunes, or their privileges, by sitting in Parliament ? Must they 
notexpect the same opposition from Protestants in the House of 
Commons, which they say uow suffer out of Parliament ? Must 
not the concession of their claims, at best, split the interests of the 
Protestants who are friendly, aud of those who are hostile to the 
measure ? I insist upon it, that emancipation never can serve the 

§reat mass of the Roman Catholics. It may, indeed, add to the 
ignity of a few ambitions men, who care nothing for their own 
religion, or any other, provided they could bask under the sun^ 
shine of * Mushroom Popularity.' In fact, I would wish it to bo 
understood completely and decisively, that < Catholic Emanoipatjosi 
eaossot serve the Roman Catholics, and must eventually injure the 
Pfcoteatants.'" 

But to the admission of Protestants to places of trust by 
Popish princes abroad, another and more direct answer may 
be given., Protestants pretend no allegiance to any other than 
their legitimate monarch. Protestants in Austria, for instance, 
receive neither rescripts, nor briers, nor absolutions, from any 
foreign priest, prince, or prelate. They acknowledge no power 
at whose admonition it con become their duty to recede from 
any engagement. . Therefore a Popish prince can depend upon 
them with quite, as much, nay more certainty, than upon sub- 
jects of. his own faith. It was impertinently said, in reply to 
the excellent speech erf the Earl of Mansfield, that it ought to 
have been marie a century and a half ago. His Lordship, on 
the contrary, might have demanded how long ago it was that 
the Jesuits were. banished from Russia ? This is a very recent 
proof how little regard these religionists pay to any regulations, 
Ia\ys, or obligations whatever. The Secreta Monita are still 
observed amongst them, and their grand maxim still is, the end 
Jufi\fks the rqeons. That the power of Popery is much dimi- 
f p^ihe^.we allow, and, as Protestants, ought to be grateful for 
fit Bat seeiqg the persevering struggles made in all parts of 
the globe for jhe revival of that power, can any thing be more 
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preposterous than that the Protestant realm of EogUmd should 
lend an helping hand 1 We cannot proceed with this subject 
at present, hating two letters from Sir Harcourt Lees, which 
are so much to the point, particularly on the subject of oaths, 
that we insert them with great satisfaction. When our readers 
reflect that independent persons, residing in different islands, 
perfectly unknown to each other, and wholly unbiassed by ex- 
traneous circumstances, draw the same conclusions precisely 
from the same facts, and observe that ub defender of Poperv* 
or Popish claims, dare come forward to contradict them in 
print, we trust that those conclusions will be acknowledged as 
indisputable and established. 

We cannot, however, conclude this article without returning 
our most grateful thanks to those peers who so ably advocated 
the cause of true religion against the attempts of idolaters and 
in6dels. The noble, spirited avowal of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of York, the presumptive heir to the throne, must 
have cheered the honest heart of every true Protestant. It is 
so completely in unison with the well-known sentiments of his 
royal father, and of our present monarch, that we may now 
congratulate ourselves on the certainty that the house of Ha* 
aofsr have not forgotten the principles whichplaced then «o 
the throne of this kingdom. We trust that Karl MansfieMt 
speech will not be left to perish in the columns of a newspaper. 
It detailed Facts which legislators should not forget. Together 
with the Bishop of London : his Lordship shewed that Papists 
continued what they ever were. But nothing pleased Us much 
more than the speech of the Bishop of Chester. We are how 
Stire that the apathy of the Lancashire clergy is not approved 
of by their diocesan, respect for whom hitherto restrained us. 
We have accumulated evidence' against them, and hope to 
Make them, ere long, ashamed of their torpidity. Tub dis- 

SBNTERS At PBKSTON HAVE ALHEADY ftBCOVgftBD SEVERAL 
WHO HAD BSKN DELUDED BV THE JESUTTS. But the clergy 

of Preston still keep aloof. The hireling fieeth, &c. We 
cannot impute their silence to any thing but sheer ignorance. 
No man, who could string a few sentences together against 
Popery, would suffer himself thus to be be&rded, and insulted, 
ana trampled upon, without an effort at resetting his character. 
We have no doubt but the Bishop will follow tip his Speech by 
sending an admonitorv letter to these ilumbetets. Indeed, the 

{^relates have, generally speaking, done their duty well on th& 
important occasion. Tnt whole bench were present, either in 
person or by proxy, except the Bishops of Bath and Welts, and 
of Lichfield and Coventry, who are ocrfh fair advanced In age. 
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And except Dr. Kaye, the Bishop of Bristol, tor whose absence 
we shall be glad to hear a satisfactory cause. To Lords Eldoa, 
Liverpool, Redesdale, and Sidmoutb, the thanks of our ahurcb 
and country are also due. They have stood forward nobly in 
the hour of danger. Nor must we omit noticing the propriety 
with which the question was treated by those Lords who sup- 
ported the bills. How differently, in how much more solid 
and rational a manner, was this important measure argued by t 
the Lords than by the Commons. The lower house became a 
perfect bear garden ; and. although this subject has been fre- 
quently debated there, the constitution and the establishment 
were never before so weakly defended. Even Mr. Peel was 
not himself, and Mr. Banks alone seemed to think that there 
was any cause for exertion. However, the people of England 
are now aware of the danger, and will loudly proclaim their 
sentiments when this dangerous measure shaA be again at- 
tempted. 



SIR HARCOURT LEES'S TENTH LETTER TO THE 
PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 



" If they say that by removing their Idols, we violate their Con? 
sciences, we have do warrant to regard conscience which is not 
founded on Scripture."— Mi LtoN. 

Black Beak, fFedteedef Night, 
March £8, IBS). 
Gentlemen, - * 

Prodigy is a fanciful hemisphere, from which She descriptive 
Muse does not wish to retire speedily. The portents which are said 
to hove been observed at the period of Julius Caesar's assassination^ • 
presented a favourable opportunity to the poetical Cowrtiew of - 
Augustus to indulge in harmonious measures in order to flatter the 
Emperor, as the Pope is now adulated 5 and both Virgil and Ovid 
have accordingly described them with great force and still greater 
majesty. When both write on the same subject, it is easy to in- 
form you to which the preference should be given-~many of ac* 
knowiedged taste have beeu known to prefer Virgil to Homer, but 
I rather think Ovid must, in every respect, yield the palm of vie*' 
tory to Virgil.*— However, Gentlemen, although we may be in* 
error as to the respective merits of the emwmt f jet I hope, for She 
literary character of Great Britain, that the Roman Catholics will 
be duly sensible of the extraordinary outperiority of a thing Poet 
over both ; and whilst Protestants have to weep for, and deplore, 
the infatuation or the blindness of a fVilberforct, that the in- 
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tolerant and united body of Papists throughout the British Em- 
pise will, amidst the. anamination of jour Constitution and the 
degradation of your Churchy be duly grateful for, if not enlightened 
by, the late prose and lyrical effusions of an immaculate aod im- 
mortal wandering Melodist. Gentlemen, few circumstances in 
Ancient History are veiled with greater obscurity and doubt than 
the cause of Ovid's banishment from Rome, It has been generally 
ascribed to his having been discovered in an intrigue with the 
Emperor's daughter Julia, for even the licentiousness of his 
writings, almost equalling those of a favourite Irish Bard of the 
present day, cannot be supposed to have offended Augustus, who 
has expressed his own affection for Horace in terms of the most 
gross indecency* But if we should be at a loss to account for the 
disgrace of the. Roman, who in one of bis poems discountenances 
the intrigue j yet we must be quite convinced, from hisoto* Letter, 
that the retirement of the Melodist alluded to proceeded from his 
purity ; and although we may hesitate to pronounce that the levity 
of Julia disgraced her Sulmo,* even Baron Bergami must admit, 
that the chastity of Queen Caroline bad expatriated your Poet. 
However, he is once more among you full of fun and eloquence, 
and having retired to the Continent to preserve his consistency, 
through an admiration of virtue, he has just returned from his 
tour from a principle of religion, full charged with fabrication and 



doggrel to uphold the commandments of his Redeemer, to esta- 
blish the security of your Creed, and to protect the essential prin- 
ciples of your Constitution in Church and State— -and at an earlier 
period of his political life piously claimed and never afterwards 
deceived the confidence of his unsuspicious and honourable col* 
league in the Cabinet— having apparently sanctioned by his appro* 
bation the late legislative measures, which led to his retirement, 
he strenuously supported and defended the cause of his injured 
and insulted Sovereign, and of his country at the hour of their 
greatest peril ; and instead of bowing in blind obedience to popular 
clamour as a Patriot, and in humble adoration to " the grace and 
ornament of female society," as a suitor, he never for a moment 
basely deserted his post ; and now, in his capacity of a British 
Senator, he appears again upon the theatre of public life, and 
demands your homage, if not for the virtue of his apostacy, at 
least for the sincerity of his belief. — Such, Gentlemen, is the man 
who has been cheered and applauded by the religious majority of 
your House of Commons, for his too successful attempts to impose 
upon your ignorance by his plausibility, and to blast your esta- 
blishments by his fable j and whilst he has outraged the feelinga 
of every pious and devout Christian in the Empire by bis levity, 
he Jias left the human mind in doubt whether most to admire the 
decency of his verse or the falsehood of his history. For what 
does this wandering melodist assert to you, Gentlemen—" that the 

♦ The birth-place of Ovid. 
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ueljgions doctrine of a Roman Gatbolie • doe* no^const^u£e '^ia^ 
gum, bat thai it consists alow in hit foreign attachment— tl>at the, 
attachment is gone, and that, consequently, he must become vjr- 
tuous." But what do the immutable, because infallible canons of 
the Church -of Route 4n£sra» yon? Listen, to me, I bejj of you, in, 
the name of your merdful and. long-aufferiog God * I invoke you 
to attend to. me,. and to. cheer hiwin such a cause no longer. ■ The 
Council of Trent, the.last of the General Council*, apd the Creed 
of the Irish Pfepiste at this boa*, thus enacts^-" Be it known to all 
men that the most holy* Canons are to be exactly, and as far aspos* 
nbb, observed by ait ; and that the 4th Lateran Council is not only 
a general Conncily but lire voice of the whole Church." I now im* 
plore yoor undivided atteotiou but for a few moments. The Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the College of Bfeynootb,, Mr. Lewis Del*. 
hogue, so late as the year 1809* wrote a treatise flailed de Ecdesia, 
Christ), for the nse and instruction of the Students, in which this 
Council is declared to.be in the highest estimation, and is most 
strongly recommended to their perusal and deepest attention $ anc^ 
the 4th Lateran, that seed-plot of treason, murder, and rebellion, 
" commanding the murder of Protestants when it can be co& 
veoieotly effected/ 1 has been styled by your own orthodox Dr« 
Mifoer, in his Ecclesiastical Democracy, by way of his approbation 
of it, the Great Council which thus decrees by its 3rd Canon. 
" Whoever, under the badge of the Cross, shall become the mur- 
derers of Heretics, shall have a full remission of their sins," The 
3rd Lateran Council grants similar indulgences to every man who 
•ball engage in the same nous office ; and the Council of Con* 
Aance farther declares, that when it can be prudently effected, every 
one who can lay hands on a Protestaat, may possess himself of 
his property, and thai no faith is to be kept with him, when the t*- 
iereete of the Church of Rome, {which the learned poet seems to 
forget is a foreign power) can be. benefitted or served* But, farther, 
lest any doubt should remain, on . the mind of a bigoted Roman 
Catholic Papist, of the meaning' and tendency of these merciful 
Canons, a note is attached to the Doway Version of the Holy Scrip- 
tores, revised, corrected, and approved of by Dr. Troy, Popish 
Archbishop of Dublin, and the other Titular Prelates so late as 
1816, aad circulated through Ireland, declaratory of their validity, 
and establishing this unanswerable fact, that notwithstanding 
the perjuries of the foreign Universities, in 179?» not one single 
Doctrine of Murder and of Blood had been rejected, or denied by 
the Pope" of Rome, or his Church, who not only never rejected 
them, but so late as the year 1809, for the purpose of proving bis 
sincerity to the faith of St Peter, declared, in making a diatino 
tion between the active and passive Oaths, obligatory on bis Church, 
that " all Oaths taken contrary to the interests of his Holiness, 
were not to be considered as Oaths at all, but as Perjuries," 
Nay, don't start, Gentlemen, for this is a mere trifle to what I 
can tell yon of the conciliating propensities of this tolerant Church 
No. 275, Vol 60, April, IUU Q 
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at kfflk moment; and it forced MHI w8l, for four ignorant and 
contemptible Patriots and Papists united can neither seatace aw* 
terrify trie hi ifajr 'defence of yowr Church and Constitution. And 

i&, 'Gentteme*, under such securities alonev wrll Mr. Plunkett's 
tills embark the solvency of a Protestant Constitution, and the 
Melodist, With the assistance of bit poetry, confirm Hie sanctity of 
• Protestant Church. And farther he informs von, that those who 
maintain the Doctrine of Transnbstahtiation, should be admitted 
Into Parliament, arid offices of boat, to legislate for our Esta- 
blishments, which Pspiata ate sworn to destroy, whenever the op- 
portunity offer*, becxOsfe the exited family of James the Second ts 
dead, wiping 9*0 to forget that the Pope of Rome, the vital 
Cause of Papists* attachment to that tyrannical and bigotted Mo. 
ftarcb, h •till *fiving, and toot wily Ktfug, but at this moment 
o^mnneerittg, both spiritually and tttrfpetallT, over the King of 
Emztobd's object* in Ireland, with leaa dirkfed authority than ha 
o1dat<the period Of the Revolution.— And, with alo eloquence of 
eoobtstty, feeuRar to himself, he abo tells you, that the Statutes 
weVe enacted, to punish a belief iti transnbstantiatioo, because it 
alone Involved an attachment to a family who are extinct, without 
appearing to recollect, that they were enacted long before that 
fsxntty were expelled, as a teat of 'principle* that were ever, when 
admitted into the state, proved to be hostile to our Protestant 
s*curity-^md also that one of the chief causes for expel hog this 
family, was to protect these very acts which he is anxious to repeal, 
a* expressed Hi the p ream bl e to that glorious statute passed in the tiat 
year of William ynd Mary , that great bulwark of our Constitu- 
tional Rights and Privileges, ctfVlcd the Bill of Rights, which 
declares thus—" Whereas the late King James the Second, by 
the assistance of diver* evil Counsellor* Judges, and Ministers, 
tfuptoyed by Mm, did endeavour to subvert and extirpate the Pro* 
teetartt Religion," &c. &b.; and farther, so essentially tiecessary 
to the Very existence of our Protestant Constitution did the Legis- 
lature <of those days conceive the preservation of these Aet* 10 
Eard our religion, not against James, but against Popery, that ia 
» Act jNnsed ia the following year far limiting the Crown* and 
better securing the Rictus and Liberties of tihe Subject, usually 
called the 'Act of Settlement, the chief obligation upon the Sonv 
Veign is, that *he should take the Coronation Oats, ra which he 
awears ^to maintain the true profession of the Gospel and -the 
Protettantfefortaed Religion established <by theLsws— topreserr eV be 
Bishops and Clergy of the fteulnvand to the Churches committed 
to their chdrgfe all 'such Rights mid Privileges as by Law do or 
anaH appertain Wlito them, or hay of frem." And ao pre-temiaentlj 
*rere thje two Statutes of Gharies* the @ec*nd considered, that even 
in the Toleration Act, in <ex<tat*ingi Protestant : dissenters from 
several tawsftassed in former -reigns, an express exception ia made 
respecting the*e two Test Acts. -So horn We above eretey other 
fcomideiatioa **id your Ibtefethft* consider the bare possibility of a 
Papist gettingnhto Parliament, 'Or tin bfltoe of trust, welt knowing 
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m\m> at a future day, would be the fate of the Established Church, 
and most likely of your Protwtant Constitution, for tbej 
knew well the troth of what was declared iu and approved by thft 
Catholic Board of Ireland a few year*, back, in a speech of 0r«, 
Protngoole't, nod coo firmed within the last week by Counsellor 
O'Cownell, " that it was the sworn avocation of a Popish Priest r 
convert a Proteataut, ai»d that he must reject every oath 
security, that could iu the slightest degree iaterfere with that* 
obligation ;" and Uje learned Counsellor corroborate* his medu . , 
friend, and farther asserts, in his. pastpral Letter, *' that a Layman 
is equally bound to proselyte, and that, if successful, he most not 
only disturb., but annihilate the Established Church, which the. 
Doctor had previously instructed the Irish, Papists/' when certain 
of obtaining their emancipation, in 1813, "should be destroyed* 
and that nothing but a recollection of the miseries it had created 
should survive— that it should perish like any other novelty, baring 
bad iu time upon earth — and also assumes them, that from their 
numerical force, the Popish must be the predominant religion* 9 ' 
Gentlemen, in the teeth of such declarations as these, fulminated 
and scattered through the most superstitious and bigoted popular 
lion opoo the face of the globe, what do ypu think is likely to 
be the fata of the Establisbsp Cpuacn, as well as of the Pao- 
tcstaiit Constitution, within ten years in Ireland, when, in 
addition. In the most inveterate religions rancour now raging against 
a*, you arm Papists with kgvl+lwe and ptfitical pQW4T oftf tb\P 
country, and when their priests are daily and hourly impressing 
upon their minds, the efficacy of those Canons and Coj|pci)f» 
which I have above and so frequently ennraeaated* and will again 
and again remind yon of, " that the same brutal murders of in- 
noeeot Protestant** which cbaraaUrised our last rebellion will eor 
*#re them salvation, when they can be prudently perpetrated}*' for 
(base fellows hare thus sworn in a part of their oath, as I men- 
tioned in a farmer letter, '< All doctrines delivered, defined, and 
declared by the sacred Canons and General Councils, I receive* 
and profess* and promite, vow and swear, that I will constantly 
attain and preserve U> my last breath, and, as far as I am able, I 
will be careful that this Catholic faith i$ heM by* taught, a*4 
preached ta my pamhiancr$ 9 kc. be. so help me God." With 
what horror and indignation, Gentlemen, ought you, instead of 
cheering, to behold the shameful and dariog attempts of these in- 
fatuated Patriots, whose object appeals to be, under a pretence of 
liberality and conciliation, to exalt the Popish on the ruins of the 
Established Church in Ireland, and to sacrifice the merciful, pure, 
and apostolic tenets of our unadulterated faith to the most bloody 
and horrible system of persecuting impiety and iu tolerance, that 
.ever disgraced or degraded the character of mankind. And what 
•scanty does that short-sighted, though eloquent man, " detested 
and insulted as he is, and I told bun he would be, by the yerjr 
body he proposes to reliete," offer to you for the safety of I/eland ? 
Why, the oatji of a Papist, which oath will be considered by 
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his Poppas perjury, and for which the nearest parish Priest witt 
afterward* give him absolution for the t aloe of two shillings and 
sixpence. Eternal God, Gentlemen, is the Established Church 
of Ireland to fall a victim to the vile artifices or scandalous igno-t 
ranee of professed and notorious Dissenters, at enmity with our 
Creed, and some of them more than suspected of being hostile to 
our Constitution ? Look at the prominent- and professed advo> 
cates for the re-establishment of Idolatry in the empire, and fbf 
the return of massacre in this Country ! for by this means, Geo-* 
tlemen,' you will be able to come at the truth of all I have been 
so long impressing on your attention. We will begin with an elo-' 
quent barrister-— he is an hereditary Dissenter, an Elder, «' as I 
am instructed," of Strand-street Meeting-house, in Dublin, and 
joined in the ministry with Mr. Archibald Hamilton Rowan.— * 
The next is the venerable and constitutioual 4 /hlAfr of all the saints 
in the House of Commons, as he calls Ireland their mother. This 
loving and antiquated couple are well matched, and long may they 
live iu harmony ; but I foresee a divorce. The third, an econo- 
mical Baronet, anxious to deprive us of our vice-regal court, for 
the purpose of relieving the tradesmen of Dublin, a most efficient 
representative, but too much of a patriot to be particularly attached 
to any precise form of religion, and strongly suspected to be in* 
dined to puritanism. The fourth, a notorious ex post facto 
Baronet and Dissenter, but has no objection to a temporary change 
of creed if he has any job to be carried for his harbour, " having 
been disappointed in his Chancery clause/' either in Customs or 
Excise. The fifth, my old friend, a Northern Knight, with his 
•eft words and sound arguments, a regular Presbyterian, on which 
is engrafted a splice of the Gerttoo Crttd ; the soundness of this 
nabob's arguments has been much questioned since my Letter to 
Mr. Wilberforce ' last August. The sixth, a Dissenter from the 
west of Ireland, the quickest shot, though most tedious speaker in 
the House of Commons, except Sir Robert Wilson. And last, 
though not least in estimation, that pious travelling Melodist, who 
lately returned to England a thorough-bred Dissenter, and who, 
in his religious character, very much resembles those mendicant 
ramblers thus described by Polydor Virgil in his de invent. Rerum, 
lib. 7. c. 7, " there were among tha Ancients a set of people who, 
under an appearance of virtue, rambled from province to province 
to gather money and other things* and Apuleius says, they put 
what they could collect into wallets or bags, which they carry for 
the purpose, and by thus rambling they plundered the country. 
Whether, Gentlemen, you will allow such religious characters as 
these to plunder your Constitution of its privileges, and your 
establishment of its Churches, is not for me, but yourselves to 
determine. I can only assure you, that no Oaths on the part of 
Papists can secure their safety, for they will hesitate at none when 
their Church is to be benefited, as has been already ascertained 
and acknowledged by themselves, and as the preamble to the 30th 
of Charles the Second, if you doubt my knowledge, will instruct 
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you* They will swear any thing to get into power, except that 
their worship of the Virgin Mary, or the offering up as an atone- 
■neat in sacrifice ooe hundred times a-day our Blessed Saviour, are 
idolatrous j or the invocating the intercession with the Almighty 
of a parcel of old dead men and women, is blasphemous and un* 
scriptural. This they won't, nor can't swear, and, therefore, if you 
think the repealing of these declarations will provide for the safety of 
your Church, and farther secure, ad etemum 9 the tranquillity of 
Ireland, contrary to all history and experience, in God's name 
resign the force of spiritual, and even temporal supremacy to them 
sJtogetlier, as, on my solemn affirmation, not worth one sixpence, 
and place the Pope of Rome himself in a lately purchased royal 
house, and you will soon learn as much as I know of the blessings 
attendant on an imperium in imperio in the British Empire, such 
as are are insulted and endangered by in this country at the present 
hour. And as I am in the habit of taking a rapid though com- 
prehensive view of great national measures, I will tell these econo- 
mising, jealous patriots, what will be the first consequences of the 
repeal — why, an increase of double the present standing army, 
and a quadruple increase of ministerial patronage and consequent 
influence in Ireland, constantly renewed petitions, incessant irrita* 
tion, with the certainty of a rebellion and a massacre of probably 
100,000 of its inhabitants, as the most unanswerable and efficient 
proof you can obtain of the tolerant and conciliatory principles 
of Papists, should they enjoy temporal power in addition to phy- 
sical force $ even whose intermarriages with Protestants the present 
Pope to convince the eloquent melodist how anxious be is to con- 
ciliate, designated, within these few years, «• as a shameful and 
criminal indulgence of brutal passion, and declared, that Papists 
ought to avoid with horror such detestable unions." But farther, 
it will be necessary to issue two distinct writs of summons, to the 
members of the two creeds, for a grave assembly cannot, without 
laughing, " even supposing 4be poet to drop his buffoonery/ 
summons a Papist to consult for the defence of the Church of 
England, which he has been instructed to look on as heretical 
and damnable, and the professors of which, he has been taught to 
believe, excluded from the pale of salvation, and even meritorious 
to destroy. — Besides, suppose you make this orthodox fellow a 
Privy Counsellor, to oblige an illustrious duke attached to popery* 
you force him by your Bill, to become a perjurer, by way of 
adding to the compliment : for be first swears, in Council, to ad- 
vise the King, on all occasions, to the best of his belief and con- 
science, and, particularly, to defend the Church, but now, by the 
intended Bill, he must swear, to give no advice respecting a Pro- 
testant Church at all, and finally, by a writ of summons, he is 
invited to legislate for that very establishment he is sworn to de- 
stroy—so that the only real favour you confer upon this poor 
suspected fellow, is to give him his choice, whether he shall be 
considered a perjurer or a swindler — but in addition, after having 
summoned, you must then frame two declaratory clauses for the 
oaths of supremacy, or you will establish this fact upon record, 
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that your present patriots, are cither a body of Popish idolaters* 
or of Protectant knaves; for by the intended Bill, the Pope's 
spiritual supremacy is absolutely sanctioned and acknowledged 
io the state, and whilst emancipating Papists, on account of their 
Jetth, they may exclude Protestants on account of their conscience 
*— perhaps the Melodist will oow rise in his plaee, and give you 
two verses, and possibly- will add to the applause, by even tumb- 
ling a somerset, for God knows, nothing can hereafter surprise me, 
after what 1 have lately seen and read.— -Gentlemen, should the 
two statutes of Charles the Second be finally repealed, I prophecy 
you will soon have again to re-enact for Ireland, the preamble to 
the statute of 9th of William the Third, which declared, that 
whereas it is notoriously known that the late Rebellions in this 
Kingdom, have been contrived, promoted, and carried on by 
Popish Archbishops, Bishops, Jesuits, and other ecclesiastical 
persons, of the Romish Clergy, &o. &c. and my eloquent Melo- 
dist may, on his next return from a foreign trip, also recollect, 
that there is some respect due to a Protestant House of Commons, 
whilst there is an inviolate one, to the wise precautions of his an- 
cestors, and I hope he never may have to exclaim with some fustic* 
and greater irritation on a tender part, to the popish members of 
the then legislature, iu his own chaste and select version, 
*« When now 1 attempt, Sirs, your pity to move, 

Don't turn a deaf ear to my prayers ; 
Perhaps you are right to dissemble your love, . 
But the D— I to kick me down stairs," 

Gentlemen, 1 shall now retire for the night, wishing your aognat 
mud upright House of Peers more intellect and information " on 
this the most important and vital subject ever agitated since the 
Revolution," than have characterised your enlightened patriots, in 
the event of these infamous and unconstitutional Bills going before 
them. From what I have read and reflected on, 1 am not one* 
prised at that able and virtuous statesman, Mr. Peel, feehag do* 
pressed, and complaining that he supported the unpopular aide 
of the question. What would terrify most men, however, •air 
rouses in me additional energy, when I hare to fight the battles of 
say God, my Sovereign, and the British Constitution in Church 
and State, as yet unimpaired and unpolluted. Regardless of my/ 
life in their cause, i defy the united enemies of yonr country ana 
your Creed, consolidate their resources and their talents with their 
patriotism and their minstrelsy, I will oppose and endeavour to 
confute the ablest of them in my defence of the purest system of 
religious worship, end the most glorious fabric of human menu* 
fscture that ever excited the adoration of a Christian, or claimed 
the eternal gratitude of a subject, the Established Churcsi 
**d Citil Constitution of the British EitptRE. 

I have the honour, Gentlemen, to remain the firm and deter- 
mined supporter of your religion, rights, and accurately defined 
privileges, in union with the just, necessary, and legal prerogatives 
of the King of Great Britain and Ireland. 

HARCOURT LESS. 
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SIR HARCOURT LEES' ELEVENTH LETTER TO THE 
PEOPLE OF ENGLAND 5 

Submitted to the tnost serious consideuakmqfthe 
HOUSE OP LORDS. 

Black Rock, April 7 tk f 1821. 

GSNTLBMEIf, 

Au Ultra-religions majority of fanatical patriots/ hostile to your 
establishments, and in enmity with your creed, hare undermined 
the massy pillars of the state, and in their base and infamous at- 
tempt^ to acquire privilege and popularity, under a shadow oJT 
conciliation, they sacrifice the allegiance of the subject, and will 
accomplish the defilement of your church— and, whilst professing 
themselves to be the advocates of civil liberty, to protect the pre- 
rogatives of their sovereign, they have proved themselves alone to be 
the abettors of in tolerance and idolatry, to outrage and insult the 
attributes and commandments of their God. A puritanical junc- 
tion, unnatural and monstrous, has been formed in the very heart of 
your Legislature, with the sworn enemies of your faith, and the 
cunning insidious dissenters constitute popery the political engine 
for remodelling your constitution, and for endangering your re- 
ligion—and, arguing against every species of revolutionary violence 
or national clamour out of doors upon the subject, they have dared to 
degrade the sanctity of parliament itself, by discussing the merits of 
the most important constitutional question ever debated within its 
walls, with the most unparalleled levity and licentiousness, and have, 
at last, carried their point alone by the excitation of tumult, and 
the encouragement of internal deception, ignorance, and indecency. 
Gentlemen, the union of Popery and Fanaticism, in the reign of 
Charles the First, occasioned the desolation of the church and the 
murder of the sovereign.— The junction of popery aud puritanism 
in the reign of George the Fourth, will endanger the constitution, 
pollute the church, and eventually may dethrone the monarch* 
The extension of the elective franchise, in 1793, occasioned a re- 
bellion in Ireland— the admission of Roman catholics to parliament 
and offices of trust, in 1821, will accelerate a revolution in the 
empire— the concessions of all former periods have occasioned dis- 
turbance, increased irritation, and finally insurrection— the eman- 
cipation of the present day will comtneuce with religious persecution 
end rancour, and ultimately terminate in a national convulsion. The 
Roman catholics, in the event of these bills passing, (which God in 
his great mercy avert) will be temporally summoned and won* to le- 
gislate for your establishments — the same body that have been spi- 
ritually sworn and previously instructed to undermine, to impugn, 
and to destroy your government 5 and what security, I ask, are you 
offered to avert this destruction ? Why— the oath alone of the very 
party most interested in deceiving you. 

The question then, Gentlemen, will resolve itself into this nar- 
row compass. Can you believe* or can all the poetry of Mr. Can- 
ning induce you to credit, that a popish privy counsellor, or legis- 
lator, will not attach greater sanctity to even a simple declaration 
made to a spiritual chief, whom the immutable doctrines of his 
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faith, instruct hi mis infallible, than to the moat , solemn and . vfa 
perative affidavit that all the forms of jurisprudence ever yet 
could frame or enact, to bind his conscience or to force his alle- 
giance to a sovereign whom he knows to be heretical, and believes 
to be damnable ? If you can attach the least credibility to his oath, 
informed by the doctrines of his church, and the declaration of his 
Pope that it will be considered as a perjury, why at once disbelieve 
him to be a papist, and you will only add insult to oppression by 
administering it; and whilst you admit him to your confidence as a 
christian, you more than brand him by your suspicion as a traitor and 
an impostor. If you doubt his sincerity, why place him in a position to 
betray you. If you can despise experience, and forget history, don't 
irritate him, I conjure you, by tests, and outrage him by oppres- 
sion, and from a principle of religious conciliation in the present 
century — for the salvation of the empire, don't involve your pos- 
terity in a contest with popish bigotry in the next But farther, if 
you have resolved to emancipate the layman, why should you think 
it necessary to persecute his priest? If you judge it prudent for 
the greater security of your church and state to metal the duke of 
Norfolk in your privy council as a Roman Catholic, what neces- 
sity is there for immuring Doctor Troy in a gaol as a popish priest ? 
Or, if disgusted with the clamour and the patriotism of your pro- 
testant legislators, you wish to teach them common decency, when 
you cannot teach them sense, by the introduction of Lord Arundel 
into the House of Commons ; on what principle of law or equity 
do you act when you pass a statute at one moment, which win 
drive his bishops into your prisons, and in the next summon to 
your councils men who are instructed to persecute your own. If 
you tempt the catholic laymen to commit an act dictated by per- 
fidy, don't persecute his prelate for an act dictated by faith. Gen- 
tlemen, I have considered the provisions of Mr. Plunkett'6 relief bills, 
with the most deep and anxious attention ; I have compared them 
with the most essential of the Decrees and , Canons of the popish 
church, passed since the pontificate of Gregory the 7th, generally 
considered as the founder of the system of religious worship ; " for 
with the exception of the worship of images fraudulently intro- 
duced by the 7th General Council, A. D. 784, none of the doc- 
trines of popery were generally admitted previous to' his usur- 
pation $'* and the result of my inquiries is this, that it is totally 
impossible for the Roman catholic prelates and clergy of Ireland to 
submit to these infamous and degrading stipulations ; and an 
indelible conviction is impressed upon tny mind, that if you 
attempt, by forcing the enactments, to ideutify the religious 
feelings of the laity, with the legislative persecutions of their at 
present venerated and insulted pastors, you will drive Ireland first 
into a rebellion, and next into the most ferocious state of savage 
barbarity and atheism ; which all the levity of Mr. Canning, the 
sophistry of Mr. Plunkett, or the apostacy of Mr. Robinson, will 
never extricate you out of — and until that period shall arrive, 
which depend upon it, will, when Roman chatholics shall be satis- 
fied that the supremacy of the bishop of Rome is an usurpation, 
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mod that the scriptures are more Worthy of belief than either apo- 
crypha or tradition ; when they inform u* M that a strife existed 
even up to the moment of our Saviour's passion amongst his 
Apostles, which amongst them should be accounted the cnieJestj'' 
until that period, I say, arrives, it will he worse than madness -for a 
British Senate to attempt to legislate for a popish church ; and it, 
instead of one, Lord CmUereagh had thkbe Popes (not so great 
an anomaly if we are to credit history) at his back, he will net be 
able to coerce the titular Hierarchy of Ireland into a submission 
to decrees, sounded iu injustice, and pregnant with insubordination, 
•and manifest perjury ; for they base already sworn never to abanv 
don principles, which are inseparably connected with the supremacy 
of that foreign sovereign, whom they believe to be the legitimate 
representative of the Redeemer of the world* And with a degree 
of talent, manliness, and sincerity, which reflects the most io*» 
mortal honour on his character, notwithstanding the uncalled lor 
and ungenero us insinuations of Mr. Robinson, has Mr. O'Coonell 
penetrated into the mystery, and exposed the danger and the frauds 
intended as well to the popish as to the protestant church, which 
must inevitably emanate from this dark and t re a che rous attempt 
on the part of the dissenters to disfranchise your establishment, and 
possibly to overthrow your constitution. In direful opposition as 
a politician, from principleead experience from this able and up* 
right Roman catholic gentleman, I shall respect him to the last 
■hour of my life, for bis noble and energetic efforts in defence of his 
outraged and unprotected clergy, and of the doctrines of his oreeo> 
though I know them to be erroneous, impious, and corrupt j and. 
I would advise this Mr. Robinson, when next be passes a censure on 
an mbtemi and honourable Irish gentleman, to be more attentive to 
the rules of consistency ; and having only the moment before ob- 
jected to Mr. Ellis's remarks 1 , in consequence of ihe absence of Mr* 
Plunkett, to recollect that Mr. CV Council was tqualhy absent, and 
more grossly insulted by his own accusation, although he could 
not, or dare not upbraid him, '* as he well mipbtsome infamous 
protectant ronegadoes, iu his view, stipendiaries of forty-shilling 
freeholders/' with the more serious and awful charge of apostacy 
from their religion, and of treason to their God. And if Mr. Ro- 
binson cannot expect to equal Mr„ O'Conuell in talents, let him 
endeavour to emulate his ardent and j notifiable seal in defence of has 
insulted prelacy and bis faith; and when be again insults him on 
the subject of his ultra-patriotic vehemence as an orator, to frame 
with bis philippic, a bill of indictment also, against some of the 
most popular members of his own house, for offences far which the* 
deserve to be* * * * *. To the latest hour of my existence I will 
expose, confute, and ridicule the doctrines, canons, and practices 
of the church of Rome, because I know them to be corrupt and 
uascriptural, and eminently calculated to keep men in the darkest 
superstition, in inference, and consequently in the most grass 
moral depravity ; but my opposition is against doctrines and not 
against individuals; and 1 more highly respect and venerate that 
No. 27», Vol. 60, April, IS21. R 
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man, whs betieving his religion to be pore, defends its interests, and 
Mb oppressed clergy, with his rife* as I ever shall do mine, then the 
grovelling, contemptible protestant representative, who barters the 
Ktaegy of his God tor a parliamentary writ of summons, under the 
sanction of which he swears that religion to be idolatrous, which be 
ii new sedulously labouring to exalt, to the prejudice and destruc- 
tion of his own. Gentlemen, my opinions en the subject of 
Nathalie emancipation^ •« as it is improperly called," have been too 
.oftaMxpreased to you, to render it oecestary to say more than that 
it is morally impossible, so long ss your constitution in church and 
•etase shall be strictly protestant, to admit papists into the legis- 
lature, and offices of great trust, without the most imminent dancer 
to she altar and to the government of the British empire. And if 
yen wiU attend to me for a few moments, I wiU convince you of it 
from the essential principles of the popish faith itself, first pre- 
mising that the Council of Treat, the last of the general councils* 
thus decrees : " that the most holy canons and general councils, arc 
to be exactly, and as far as possible observed, under pain of eternal 
damnation*" and it is also stated in the general councils of Con- 
stance and Basil, that the Po^ci are obliged toswear thus : " That 
they will enforce the faith maintained in the general councils to the 
smallest iota, even to the shedding of their kbod" for thus the oath 
expresses, " generalium conciliontm fidem, usque 5 ad u nam aptceas 
at usajue ad anhnam et sanquinera defensam et prsBdtcare,*' Coocti 
Const Sees* Q% Basil, Sees. 37. Now, Gentlemen, 1 will give yon 
it few of these decreet and canons, not one of which mind, has ever 
.been denied by the Pope. 

By the 37th chap. 3, Lateran council, held under Alexander the 
Third, A. IX 1 179, it was ordained, " that all those who site bound 
to heretics, shaU be fwhenneceteary) absolved from all fidelity and 
obedience.'* The decrees of the 4th Lateran, under Pope Inno- 
cent, the Third, commanding the murder of protestant* {when con* 
venientj i. have already laid before you in my 8th, 9th, and 10th 
lettevav • Pope Gregory the Ninth, in the 13th century, thus de- 
crees >- •" Be it known to all who are under the dominion of 
heretics,, that they will be set free from every tie of fidelity, nil oaths 
and engagements to the contrary notwithstanding. Decree Gram. 
.Lib. 6, tit* 7," and according to the decree of diet most orthodox 
and meretful fellow. Innocent the Third, inserted in the body of Use 
canon law. Mind this, Gentlemen, for here is the vital and Use 
teUish secret of their murderous creed, which our children, if wot 
ourselves, in Ireland, will experience the truth of when, popery shaH 
be triumphant and protestants put down. " They are not to he 
called sales but perjuries* which are attempted contrary so Me m- 
tereets of the church of Horned • Decret Lib. 2. tit. 94* cap *7- 
Aad consequently, Gentlemen, as I have been so long and so 
forcibly instructing you, all oaths taken to a protestant gover n ment 
are null and void, both by the general councils and canon law of the 
popish church. Besides, the Popes are invested wKb temporal power 
. over all states and princes by these general councils, and the o an a n 
law also, whidb are of mfallihte aut^ionty, the. 4th Later**, the 
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General Council of Lyons, by the Council of Pita, by the CoancUof 
Coastancc, and by the Council of Basil, all of which have expressly 
declared the validity of his depoemg aad ditpmnmg power is*** 
a o csjs a ry . Now, to convince yon of the scandalous ignorance of 
your parliamentary patriots, and of the Irish forty shilling miscreants, 
en this vital subject, as to the rejections by the church of Resn* of 
these impious doctrines, attend to the opinions of the ablest popish 
writers of the pres en t day, respecting; their weight aad eflkacy. I 
cnutd enumerate a hundred similar, not I must limit what I hare 
to say, in order not to trespass too far on the praiseworthy liberality 
of the English editors or your public press. Dr. Milner allows 
that the decrees of a general council, in matters of faith andcno» 
ralhy, when approved of by the Pope, are not liable to deceit or 
error, and that all Roman catholics mnst implicitly adhere to 
them; he also distinctly asserts, in page 97 of his Frrlrsisilssal 
Democracy, " that the 4th Lateran Council which he styles the 
Great CemmoU (which commands, reeolkct, the murder of *re- 
teemmtt j " hm$ decided that the Roman church, by the ordinance 
ef God, hoe the supremacy of ordinary power, and that its decrees 
are to be received as comiug from Christ;*' be also asserts, in 
paees 9$ and 97* M that the Councils of Constance, Basil, Trent, 
and the 2nd of Lyons, are of infallible authority." Dr. Troy, in 
his Pastoral Letter, published the same year, thus states, and, 
Gentlemen, I here request your attention, and particularly that of 
the heretical Irish advocates for murder and idolatry : " The 
church is infallible in her doctrinal decisions and canons, and thers> 
ibre, the catholics ore obliged to adhere imp lkm fy to each «**- 
crast and canon* of the church, me artkiee offateh, as are also the 
decrees and decisions of the Pope." The Rev. Mr. Picwden, a 
peeisn priest of the first-rate authority, in his work, entkfed, 
«• Con si d era tions on the Modern Opinion of the Fallibility of the 
Pope," thus gives his opinion on this subject in page 31 of this 
work : " The Bishops of all nations, from whom We nave derived 
oar faith, conceived the infallibility of the Holy See, io dogsnaticai 
qu est ions, to be necessary for the constitution of the church as 
councils themselves, and we consider its decrees on matters of faith 
sod morals as irrerragible decisions." Now, Gentlemen, compare 
these opinions with the expressed and recorded sentiments of the 
present Pope, aad with the sotemb asseverations of the Irish prelates 
in their Various conclaves and assemblies, at different periods, up to 
the pi u s tnt boar t»f their meetings in iveiand : and then ask Mr* 
Ptonkett whether he now can believe that the provisions contained 
in his mm? atiow bilk, are likely to occasion unanimity in this 
country ; ojr whether the Titular Hierarchy can ever submit to 
them wit boat gross and manifest perjury ? I will for the present 
conclude with one, and only one authority, of the most decisive 
treigbt, of Pope Pius 6th., as to the validity of oaths, whfch is, I 
think, decisive. 

At the period when the late unfortunate King of Prance had 
some doubts on the subject of giving a Constitution to his Sub- 
jects, having apprehensious as to the result, he enquired from this 
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Holy Reprwentatrre of our Saviour, whether he might equmeaU 
with the nation* What, Gentlemen, do you think was the reply of 
this Right Reverend Gentleman, who had not the honour of re- 
clining at Lord Castlereagfa*s back ? Hit answer to this martyred, 
murdered, virtuous Sovereign, was this, " You may equivocate 
and lie as mnehms you chose to your subjects, for I have the dele- 
gated power to absolve you from your oath, and I will do so/' The 
wretched dupe ofsjapal villany and imposture, thus armed, defied 
the judgments of an alUseeing God, he received the Sacrament, 
then broke faith with his subjects, and as the reward of his credulity 
and reliance on Papal infellibility and supremacy, he atoned for his 
cskbe by the axe of the blood-stained Guillotine* And the next 
Supreme Head of the Popish Church, for the purpose of proving 
tea British House of Commons and the Poet (inning, that he had 
resigned and rejected air those hellish Doctrines I have been so long 
and so successfully exposing, to the detestation of ory countrymen 
— afterwards, by a public consistorial Act, absolved the French 
Clergy and People from their Oaths and Allegiance, and deposed 
Louis the 18th in favour of the most sanguinary Tyrant that ever 
disgraced the annals of history ; which act of deposition atid dupe** 
nation, was declared to be not only legal, but sanctified by the 
Irish prelates in the year 1809, at Tullow. And this tyrant. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, has been, thanks to Divine Providence, in 
defiance of Popery and Priestcraft, humbled, and is now a prisoner 
to an Administration that ha* exalted proud and Protestant Eng- 
land to a pinnacle of grandeur unexampled as it was deserved. 
To their arduous, upright and unceasing exertions, in despite of 
Whigs, and Patriots, and Protestant Papists, you owe your present 
elevated station, as the conquering arbiter of the falling destinies of 
the Christian World* And will you, 1 demand, without the meat 
impressive, i>ut humble remonstrances, permit yourselves, or any 
part of your Empire, to be again subjected to the trainmelaof super* 
stition and of Popery, by the wily machinations of cold-blooded 
calculating Dissenters ? — 1 know, and expect that you will not ; 
but if, contrary to my expectations, the Bill shall pass a second 
reading on Tuesday in the House of Lords, I then, Gentlemen, 
•hall keep no farther reserve, and in order to save the established 
church of Ireland from destruction, I shall consider it my solemn 
d«ty to address the Throne, and I shall communicate such infotv 
nation to my gracious and venerated Sovereign, as will, I have no 
doubt, induce his majesty to interpose that negative the Constitution 
has invested him with, between the ill-judged and unconstitutional 
resolves of bis Parliament,- and the dismemberment of the, British 
Empire. 

1 have the honour, Gentlemen, to remain, Ice. &c. 

HARCOURT LEES. 

e99S953KBE==S-SeS9=EE£B^ 

NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

St George aald St. Denys, by Hag b Melross, a Dialogue, is so intolerably 
stnpid, that it bids defiance even to the powers of ridicule. 

Residence ; or What is Life ? shall, ir possible, be reviewed next month. 

We bare many other publications on hand, bat matters of immediate ne- 
cessity have, until the end of this month, particularly pressed upon as. 
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Letters to Mr. Mcdthus, on several subjects qf Political Economy, 
and on the cause qf the stagnation of commerce. 7b which 
is added a Catechism ofPoMcal Economy, or familiar conver- 
sations on the manner in which wealth is produced, distributed, 
and consumed in society. Translated from the French of J. 
B. Say, by John Richter, Sherwood and Co. 1821. 

fOmchdedfoom p. 178.) 

We shall now obviate an objection urged by Mr. Malthas, 
namely, " that the great mass of commodities is eichanged 
directly for labour, either productive or unproductive, and 
therefore it is quite obvious that this mass of commodities, 
compared with the labour for which it is Co be exchanged, 
may fell in value from a glut, just as any one commodity mils 
in value from an excess of supply, compared either with labour 
or money/' M. Say replies to this in a very able manner. We 
will endeavour to abridge it if possible. First he observes, 
that the word exchange is not his, but that productions can only 
be purchased by productions, is his doctrine. Then under the 
term labour, incl adiog all the services rendered by men, capital, 
and land* it follows that all commodities are purchased by 
labour. We have already seen that if the men be industrious, 
their capital well employed, and the land fertile, wants will be 
multiplied, «nd no glor would take place. In this reasoning 
we tale it far granted that the commodities famished are pro- 
perly selected. You would not send coals to Newcastle, nor 
skates to the East Indies. Now all productions are ultimately 
consumed, but the greater part productively consumed, so that 
they re-appear in some other shape, frequently more valuable, 
that is, in a state of greater utility, (for utility is value) than 
No. 276, Vol. 60, Afoy, 1821. S 
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they before possessed. . Thus indigo thrown into the dyer's 
vat, is consumed, but appears again oh the stuff dyed, and 
thus rendered more valuable. Food returns in the strength 
and industry of those whom it supports, and a returning cir- 
culation is by these means kept up. Here labour itself is 
clearly a production or commodity. His services are what 
the mechanic sells to his employer ; he exchanges them for 
his wants. But Mr. Malthus supposes a grower of corn to 
produce double the quantity hitherto produced, or a manufac- 
turer twice the quantity of manufactures 5 would there not be 
a glut then ? Taking tne grower of corn to represent the pro- 
ducers of all provisions and raw materials, and the other all 
manufactured produce, the argument will stand thus. A pro- 
duces 100 bushels of corn, and B 100 pieces of manufactured 
goods, which they exchange, B wanting food, and A goods. 
By some improvement A produces 200 bushels of corn. If 
B makes no improvement, A must sell his corn at half its 
former price, to obtain tlie 100 pieces of goods in return. 
But if B makes an equivalent improvement, then the price 
remains the same, and A has 200 pieces of goods for his 200 
bushels of corn. But, says Mr. Malthus, the growers of corn, 
and makers of stuffs, &c. may produce more corn and goods 
than can be consumed. M. Say replies, 

" Ah ! my good Sir, after having proved that notwithstanding 
a fall of one-half in the value of productions, the same labour 
may purchase the whole of them, and thereby procure an increase 
.of as much again in the necessaries and luxuries of life, can ft be 
necessary for me to prove to the jostly-celebrated author of the 
Essay on Population, that whatever is produced will find consu- 
mers, and that among the enjoyments procured by the quantity of 
productions which men can command, they do not place in the 
inferior ranks the comforts of a home, and the, increase and preser- 
vation of their children? After having written three justly-ad- 
mired volumes, to prove that imputation always rises to the level of 
the means of subsistence, can you possibly have admitted the sup-* 

• position of ' a great augmentation of produce, with a stationary 
number of consumers, and wants diminished by parsimony ?' P. 
055. 

*' Either the author of the Essay on Population, or the author 

• of Principles of Political Economy, must be in the wrong. But 
.every thing convinces us that it is t*ot the former who is mistaken. 
. Experience, as well as reasoning, demonstrates that a production, 
, an article necessary or agreeable to man, 14 only rejected when 

people have not the means of paying for it. These means of pur- 
chasing are precisely those which establish the demand for a pro- 
duction, and give it a price. To want an useful thing is not to b« 
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able to pay for it. And what occasions this inability to pay for it ? 
The being deprived of that which constitutes wealth-- the being 
deprived of industry, land, or capita). 

44 As soon as men are provided with the means of producing, 
they appropriate their productions to their wants > for production 
itself is an exchange, in which we offer (or supply) productive 
means, and demand in return the thing of which we feel the greatest 
want. To create a thing which no one wanted, would be to create a 
thing without value : it would not be to produce. But the mo- 
ment it has a value, its producer may exchange it for other commo- 
dities which be may wish to procure." 

The third letter treats of the obstacles to production placed 
by nature, and ill-judged decrees, or fiscal regulations. By 
these and many other causes enumerated, the cost of produc- 
tions is increased so much, that most people forego their use. 
This, in respect of taxation, is the delicate point to hit. 
Some taxes amount already to a prohibition, and thus cease to 
become a source of revenue. The taxes on French wines are 
a strong proof of this. Portugal does not produce one-third 
of the wine sold in Great Britain under the name of red port* 
whilst the heavy duties on Burgundy and Claret prevent the 
use of them. Vet surely the spirit at least of the Methuen 
treaty is complied with when we take off all the wine of 
Oporto, and the wines of other nations might be admitted at 
a price which would stop the illicit manufactory at home, or in 
the islands. Some objections made by Mr. Malthus and Sis- 
mondi are ably removed, but the reasoning will not admit of 
an abridgement. We may observe, however, that M. Say has 
shewn part of the present commercial difficulties to arise from 
the ignorance and consequent mismanagement of the trader. 

" Returning to the painful situation in which all kinds of in- 
dustry is at present placed iu Europe, I might add to the discou- 
ragement resulting from the excessive increase of the charges of 
production, the disorders which such charges occasion in the pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption of the values produced, 
disorders which frequently bring into the market a supply superior 
to the demand, and at the same time drive out of it much which 
might have been sold, and the prices of which would have been 
employed in the purchase, of the former. Certain producers en- 
deavour to recover by the quantity of what they produce a part of 
the value consumed by the revenue. Some productive services are 
able to escape from the avidity of the rfiscal agents, as often happens 
with the productive services of capital, which frequently contrives 
to obtain the same interest, while lands, buildings, and industry 
are oppressed. Sometimes a workman who finds it difficult to 
maintain his family, endeavours by excessive toil to make up for 

S2 
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the low price of hit labour. Are not these causes which derange 
the natural order of production, and which occasion productions 
of some kinds to exceed what would have taken place, if the wants 
of the consumers alone had' been considered ? All objects of con- 
sumption are not necessary to us in the same degree* Before we 
reduce our consumption of corn to one-half, we reduce our con* 
sumption of meat to a fourth, and our consumption of sugar to 
nothing. There are capitals so engaged in certain undertakings, 
particularly in manufactures, that the proprietors often consent to 
lose the interest, and sacrifice the profits of their industry, and 
continue to labour, merely to support, the establishment until more 
favourable times, and to preserve their utensils and connexions i 
sometimes they are apprehensive of losing good workmen, whom 
the suspension of employment would compel to disperse. The 
humanity of the proprietors is sufficient, in some instances, to carry 
on a manufacture which is no longer in demand. Hence arise dis- 
orders in the progress of production and consumption, still more 
grievous than those which originate in the prohibitions of the reve- 
nue, or the vicissitudes of the seasons. Hence we see inconsiderate 
productions— -hence recourse is had to ruinous means— hence com- 
mercial establishments are overthrown. 

** At this same time I must remark, that although the evil is 
great, it probably seems greater than it is. The commodities 
which overstock all the markets in the world may strike the eye 
by their magnitude in a mass, terrify the commercial world by their 
depredation in value, and yet constitute only a very small part of 
the merchandizes of every sort made and consumed. There is no 
warehouse but Would speedily be emptied, if every species of pro- 
duction of which its contents are made up. were to cease simulta- 
neously in every part of the world. Besides, it has been observed, 
that the slightest excess of supply beyond the demand is sufficient 
to produce a considerable alteration in price. It is remarked in the 
Spectator, (No. 200) that when the harvest exceeds by a tenth what 
is ordinarily consumed, the corn falls to half its price. Dalrymple 
makes an analogous observation. We must not, then, be surprised, 
if a slight excess should be frequently represented as an excessive 
.superabundance.* 9 

Such, indeed* appears to be the case. Commerce seems 
iiow gradually to be reviving, and if the continent should per- 
severe in a stare of tranquillity, instead of demanding consti- 
tutions which have never been redde, « Markets will cease to 
be glutted, and permanent connexion* of mutual profit will be 
established." 

The fourth letter is on the subject of machinery. Here our 
economists in general are agreed. But M. Say points out an 
advantage resulting from machinery not usually noticed. It is 
one to which his theory led him. By the reduction of price 
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the demand is increased, and ultimately more hands are em- 
ployed with machinery than would be without. Now he shews 
that much good would result from machinery, simply by the 
reduction of price, if the demand were not increased, and 
fewer hands employed. This novel truth is thus shewp. 

** Bat the most important, though not the most generally per* 
ceived, effect resulting from the use of machinery, and, in general, 
from every expediting process, is the increase of income which is 
thereby acquired by the consumers of the articles produced ; an 
increase which costs nothing to any body, and merits some more 
detailed examination. 

" If people were now to grind their corn as it was ground by the 
ancients, by manual labour, I estimate that it would require twenty 
men to grind as much meal as is ground by a pair of stones in our 
mills. These twenty men, constantly employed, would cost, in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, forty francs per day ; and counting three 
hundred working days in the year, would cost anuually fir. 12,000 
The machine and the grinding-stones would cost originally 

twenty thousand francs, of which the annual interest is 1,000 
It is not probable that any person would undertake such a 

business, unless it would bring in annually about - * 3,000 
The making of the meal by hand, which may now be 

ground in a year by a pair of mill-stones, would cost by ■ ■ i 

this method about 10,000 

Instead of which a miller can now rent a windmill for about 2,000 

He pays his man ••••• 1,000 

Suppose he gains for his trouble and management ...... ^ 3,000 

The same quantity of meal may therefore be produced " »> ■' > ■■ ■ 
for *•.,..• , MOO 

instead of 16,000, which it would have cost if the process of the 
ancients had been still in use. 

*' The same population is nevertheless fed ; for the mill does not 
diminish the quantity of meal produced ; the profits gained 1A 
society still suffice to pay for the new produce ; for as soon as the 
6000 francs are paid for expense* of production, that moment 
6000 francs are gained in profit ; and society enjoys this essential 
advantage, that the individuals of whom it consists, whatever be 
their means of existence, their incomes— whether they live by their 
labour, their capitals, or their landed possessions, reduce the por- 
tion of their expenses devoted to paying for the making of meal* 
in the proportion of sixteen to six, or by five-eighths. Where a 
man must formerly have expended eight francs a year for this pur- 
pose, be will now have to lay out only three, which is exactly equj- 
rakat to an increase of income j for the five francs saved in this 
article may be spent on any other. If equal improvements took 
place in every article of produce in which we expend our incomes, 
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those incomes would actually* have been increased by fire-eighths, 
and a man who gets 3000 francs a year, whether by grinding corn, 
or in any other manner, would really be as rich as if he had gained 
8000 before these improvements were made. 

" These considerations mus^ have escaped the attention of M . 
Sismondi, when he wrote the following passage : * Whenever the 
demand for consumption exceeds the means of producing, every 
new discovery in mechanics or the arts is a benefit to society, because 
it furnishes the means of satisfying existing wants. But when the 
production is fully equal to the consumption, every such discovery 
is a calamity, because it only adds to the enjoyments of the con* 
Burners the opportunity of obtaining them at a cheaper rate, while 
it deprives the producers even of life itself. It would be odious to 
weigh the value of cheapness against that of existence. 9 

" It is plain that M. Sismondi does not adequately appreciate 
the advantages of cheapness, or conceive that what is saved in the 
expense of one article, may be laid out in additional purchases of 
another commodity, beginning with the most indispensable." 

The fifth letter is employed In defining the meaning of the word 
riches. M. Say, like most French writers, is extremely ver T 
bose, and makes the most of a little. An hasty reader might 
peruse the letter, and not find out the definition at last. How- 
ever, as we are accustomed to distil an author's brains, when 
any thing can be drawn from them, not always possible, that 
definition is here given in proper form. 

Riches are the exchangeable value of property. The epithet 
exchangeable precludes that fictitious value which individuals 
often affix to their own property, undervaluing that of others. 
And the comparative value of commodities maybe found by 
referring them to some third commodity. This in general use 
is money. If a carriage be worth two hundred pounds, and a 
pair of carriage horses also worth one hundred pounds each, 
the carriage and the horses are then said to be of equal value. 
All this is obvious enough when applied to things apparent, 
but it is equally true when applied to what is non-appa- 
rent, as personal faculties and mental abilities. These derive 
their value from their real or supposed utility. The hire of 
a vocal performer is an instance of supposed utility, whilst the 
fee of a physician is of real utility. 

Such is the substance of these five letters to Mr. Malthus, 
which are followed by a catechism on political economy. Here 
the same truths are enforced, and the definitions are somewhat 
clearer, being more concise than in the letters. We wi|l give 
one specimen, which we choose on account of }ts peculiar good 
sense and application to present discussions, 

" You have just considered the import duties in their influence 
on the income, on the riches of a nation, and you have proved that, 
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without augmenting the income of a nation, they cause it to pay 
dearer for the objects it consumes, which is equivalent to a feel 
diminution of its income. But if the state is in waut of these 
duties for the public expenses, are they more mischievous tbaa any 
other kind of impost ? 

" No; they are an impost on commercial productions which 
procures us products from without, as the land tax is an impost on 
the products which come to us from the earth ; as the personal 
contribution and licenses are imposts on the interior manufactures. 
The effect of all these imposts is to increase the price of all pro- ' 
duets without augmenting the income of those who consume them. 
They are all useful in providing for the public expenses, from which 
the nation derives advantage ; but they never encourage produc- > 
tiou, nor augment the income of a country. 

" However favourable the Suppression of the taxes which bear 
on industry and consumers might be, would it not be attended with • 
some danger ? 

" Yes, when the suppression is sudden. The Jaws, and in gene- . 
rat the whole legislation of a country, have long since induced the 
particular employment of certain capitals in the productions in 
which they are actually engaged, and from which they cannot be 
withdrawn without losing a great part, and sometimes nearly the 
whole of their value, r or example — if, on the faith of security 
from laws which had for a longtime prohibited cotton goods, the 
manufacturers had laid out large sums in machinery fit for the 
manufacture of cotton goods only : and if, by a new taw, foreign 
cottons might all at once be introduced at a cheaper rate, this law,- 
though is fact favourable to the income of a country , since it is 
enabled to procure the same products at less expense, would be 
unfavourable to capitals, because it would reduce to nothing the 
value of all the capitals actually engaged in the production of 
cotton goods. 

" Besides, a part of the capital engaged in any kind of produc- 
tion ia composed of the talents of the persons employed In this pro? 
ductsoti ; for the advances which apprenticeships require are a 
capital, and this capital is lost from the moment that the appren- 
ticeship becomes useless. A new apprenticeship is necessary ; that 
is, a new capital, must be laid out. The loss of this kind of 
capital ia the more painful, as it falls on the working class, who, m 
general, are little able to bear it. 

*' And even in those cases in which a change in the legislation 
does not cause a total loss of capital* it always produces some evil.. 
A building, by its arrangement and its situation, is convenient for a 
certain kind of industry ; it loses part of its advantages if its des- 
tination must be changed. The simple chance of the habitudes, 
the dependencies, and the connexions of producers, exposes them 
to serious losses. It is only with great circumspection that even the 
most desirable meliorations aught to be introduced, otherwise we are 
ia danger of overturning many fortunes, and destroying the happi- 
ness of many families/ 9 
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We need w* add, after so many extracts, that these tetters 
are exceedingly able, and that M. Say has detected fundamental 
errors in Mr. Malthas and preceding economists. From his 
work may be drawn the following social and consoling conclu- 
sion — that nations are interested in each others' welfare, and 
that an increasing population is an increase of wealth j nor is 
there any necessity to check it in a well-governed state. 

There is, however, one subject advocated in these letters 
upon which a few words may be said. This is free trade, the 
Diana of modern economists. It is presumed that if all re- 
strictions throughout the world were taken off, the wealth of 
each country would be thereby increased. That the wealth of 
some countries would be thereby increased, seems obvious 
enough ; but that the wealth of the whole would be increased 
we cannot perceive. From the difference of climate, and va- 
rious local causes, the arts and industry of some countries 
must be nursed by artificial means. M. Say refers to the state 
of manufactures and employment in this island at the era of 
Queen Elizabeth. Now no person can imagine that if impor- 
tation of cloth? from Flanders had been then permitted, our 
clothiers would have attempted to rival foreigners in that arti- 
cle. So lately with laee the restrictive system has been com- 
pletely successful* Fifty years ago that article was geuerally 
imported at a considerable expense, and it was supposed im- 

E Bible to rival the plastic fingers of the French damsels, 
t lately in an exchequer cause respecting a charge of smug- 
gling lace, Several witnesses declared that they could not, with 
any certainty, distinguish British from foreign lace. Thus the 
making this article of luxury will find employment for our 
own females, an employment which the mother can pursue 
at home surrounded by her children, and superLnteqdfog the 
qpual concerns of the house. Again, suppose that torn should 
be admitted into this country freely, our farmers couftd not sell 
at the tame price which a foreigner could, even if they paid 
no pent. What, in that case, would become of the landlords, 
and consequently of funded property ? A national bankruptcy 
would be the necessary result. Persons of industry and capi- 
tal would migrate elsewhere, and those who refrained at home 
v would have to rebuild that structure which at present other 
nations so much admire and envy. $ut there are commodities 
which are peculiar to certain countries, and in which they can 
dread no nvalship. Each might admit that p^rt of their rival's 
trade without hesitation, and to mutual advantage. Thus, 
from the possession of coal and iron in this country, it is as 
unlikely that Fiance should excel our hardwares, as that we 
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shoiiU produce Claret arid Champaign. Here a libera) arrange- 
ment might benefit both ; whilst, on the other hand, there can 
be little doubt bat that our silk weavers will at last equal, if 
not surpass, those of France, as our lace-makers have already. 
A eirctunstance which half a century ago there was less reason 
to expect than the other event at present. By restrictive laws 
this island has risen to its present eminent situation among 
nations. And that legislator oujght to see his way very clearly 
ere he tampers with them, lest, like the valetudinarian, being 
well, aod endeavouring to be better, be ruined ' a good consti- 
tution. 



The IAfe of Witiiam Sancrcfi, Archbishop ef Canterbury, com- 
piled principally from original and scarce documents; with an 
Appendix, containing Fur Pradestinatus, Modern Policies, 
and three Sermons by Archbishop Sancroft. Also, a Life of 
the learned Henry Wharton ; and two Letters of Dr. San- 
derson, now first published from the Archiepiscopal Library at 
Lambeth Palace. By George D'Oyly, D.D. F.R.S. Do- 
mestic Chaplain to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Rector of Lambeth, and of Sunbridge in Kent. In two 
volumes. Murray, Albemarle Street. 1821. 

In perusing the lives of individuals we are generally enabled 
to obtain a more minute insight into the history of the times 
when they flourished than we usually expect from the regular 
memorials of those eras. If the subject of the biographer 
lived in the middle ranks of society, we can, of course, expect 
to become acquainted with the manners, sentiments, and views 
of that rank only. But if he adorned the nobilhy of the 
realm, we then look for stale secrets, and to discover the 
moving causes of actions hitherto imputed to accident or to 
folly. The eventful times of Archbishop Sancroft give ample 
room for such hopes. He witnessed both the rebellion and 
the revolution. Although during the first he continued in a 
private station, in the last he occupied the very first, and the 
moat prominent. We might, therefore, reasonably expect to 
learn more from the detail than from Hume's last volume* 
We are sorry to say that we are here disappointed. And yet 
we are told in the preface that many common-place books 
written by the archbishop, still exist, in which be has given 
" im thoughts on different matters of public business, and 
details respecting some of the remarkable transactions in which 
he was engaged." However, excepting a relation of what 
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took place respecting the declaration of the king's dispensing 
power, none of these are to be found in the tw6 volumes before 
us. We have in their stead a reprint of the Fur Pr»destinatus, 
which, having been so lately translated by Dean Nichols, and 
published by Rivingtons, was already sufficiently known. We 
have an Essay on Modern Policy, with a few sermons, and thus 
the two volumes are eked out, not forgetting a Latin life of Dr. 
Wharton, which perhaps may be somewhat connected with the 
Archbishop's, as he was his chaplain at. the revolution. Large 
extracts from his common-place books would have been far * 
more welcome to the public than reprinting works which have 
been all published again and again, as appears from the notes, 
within the last few years, and which arc almost in every body's 
possession already. In truth, the only part of Archbishop 
Sancroft's life, with which we now become acquainted for the 
first time, is the earlier and the least interesting part. 

The Archbishop was born in January, 1(516-7, and took the 
degree of M, A. being a member of Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1641, and was afterwards elected fellow. He seems 
to have been possessed of good, but not superior abilities, 
although his biographer, Dr. D'Oyly, accordiug to regular 
practice, would represent him as excelling in that age pf pro- 
found learning and theological knowledge. Bat he was a man 
of great piety, a real christian, and a true churchman. His 
advancement, however, seems to have been principally owing 
to the assistance which he himself, and others through his 
means, gave to our emigrants during the rebellion. Dr. Cosin 
received from him very important assistance, which he after- 
wards gratefully returned, first by making him his chaplain, 
when Bishop of Durham, and then by promoting his prefer- 
ment with great attention. At that turbulent period Mr. San- 
croft was peculiarly fitted for conspicuous situations in th6 
church. He had made himself obnoxious to no party in the 
state ; lie had bound many to him by the ties of gratitude ; his 
conduct was most exemplary, his religious principles undoubted, 
and his manners very conciliating. Under these circumstances, 
and thus pushed forward by the Bishop of Durham, he made 
vapid progress on the road to honour, and became archbishop 
in 1677, rising from a mere fellow of a college to the highest 
preferment the church affords, in seventeen years. What 
were the different opinions upon this point, the following pas- 
sage records. 

" It is the most probable supposition, that he did not owe his 
exaltation, in any great degree, if at all, to private favour or re- 
commendations, but principally, or entirely to his character, which 
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pointed him out as the person best qualified to adorn the station, 
and to support its dignity. It is stated, and probably with truth, 
in a narrative of his life, that his zeal, candour, and learning, his 
exemplary behaviour in a lower state, his public spirit in so many 
scenes of life, his constancy in suffering, hi* unbiassed deportment/ 
all concurred to recommend him as a tit governor of the church in 
that turbulent age. 

" Bishop Burnet, who catches most eagerly at every opportunity 
of lowering the character of Sancroft, insinuates, that he was ele- 
vated to the primacy, not ou account of his fitness for the station, 
but of his want of proper qualifications for it. His words are, that, 
several things ' made the court conclude that he was a man who 
might be entirely gained to serve their ends ; or, at least, that he 
would be an inactive speculative man, and give little opposition to. 
any thing they might attempt.' His meaning manifestly is, that 
those who promoted his elevation intended, by so doing, to place, 
for their own sinister purposes, a feeble person at the helm of the 
church. 

" Anthony Wood affirms distinctly, but without alleging any 
authority, that Dr. Sancroft's pretensions were favoured by the 
Duke of York and the Popibh party ; and assigns as the motive of 
their conduct, the desire of excluding Compton, Bishop of London, 
who was much spoken of for the situation, and who was very ob- 
noxious to them. In matters of this nature it is seldom possible to 
attain to a correct knowledge of the truth ; for it rarely happens 
that recommendations which are made in the interior of a royal 
closet, are disclosed truly to the public. If, however, it be a fact 
that the Duke pf York was instrumental in promoting Dr. Sau- 
croft's elevation, it is far more probable that he did so from a pre- 
ference of him to Bishop Compton, than from so grossly misappre- 
hending his character, as to suppose that he would make a weak 
aud inefficient head of the church." 

Here, then, commences the busy life of our archbishop. In 
the year after his consecration, by the command of the king, 
Charles the Second, as it would appear by a letter from the 
Archbishop to Dr. Morley, Bishop of Winchester, an attempt 
was made to bring back the Duke of York from the errors of 
Popery, which exemplifies the manner by which the Romish 
church retains her converts. Had the duke consented to enter 
into the discussion proposed to him, we then might have learnt 
the arguments which induced him to forget his father's injunc- 
tions, and forsake that church which had so lately proved her 
unshaken loyalty to his family during their adversity. Accord- 
ingly, the duke being informed of the purpose intended, and 
being therefore prepared, admitted the archbishop and Dr. 
Morley to an audience. The primate addressed his Royal 
tiigbness in a long speech, tending principally to persuade him 
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of the propriety of reconsidering his opinions, and of joining 
his prayers with theirs, that he might come to a true conclu- 
sion. Presuming that this would be refused, the archbishop 
inquires very appropriately, 

" Tell as then, if you please, what we are to think you judge of 
us. Are our prayers (so qualified as before) not only turned into 
sin to ourselves, notable to devastate and unhjuMow your's too by 
their contagion ? Are we then all become to you as heathen men 
and publicans j given up as firebrands of hell, and marked out for 
damnation ? Or, rather, Sir, (for what patience, what phlegm of a 
stoic can tamely pass it by ?) have not they to whom you have un- 
happily surrendered the conduct of your conscience, put off at 
once all reason and common sense, all bowels of christian charity 
and mercy ; nay, all common modesty and humanity itself? Now", 
blessed be God that these men are not appointed judges of the 
quick and the dead j for theu 110 flesh would be saved but those 
few (I say few in regard of the whole christian world) who abso- 
lutely give up themselves to serve the secular interests and designs ■ 
of the proudest, the cruellest, and the most uuchari table church in 
the world." 

Such was the mildest opinion held in those days of the Ro- 
mish church. At that time men were well acquainted with its 
nature ; they knew its doctrines, understood their consequences, 
and had seen their practical effects. Hence the archbishop, 
who, as it has already appeared, was by no means marked for a 
virulent opposition to Popery, most truly describes the Roman 
church as the proudest, the crudest, and the most uncharitable 
in the world. 

Having by other arguments pressed upon the duke a re-exa- 
mination, and concluded with the following syllogism, his 
Royal Highness declined any such concession. 

" That church (concluded the archbishop) which teacheth and 

Sractiseth the doctrines destructive of salvation, is to be relinquished, 
tut the church of Rome teacheth and practiseth doctrines destruc- 
tive of salvation. Therefore the church of Rome is to be relin- 
quished." 

" The delivery of this address occupied nearly half an hour. 
The duke heard the archbishop without at all interrupting bias. 
As soon, however, as he had concluded, he expressed how much 
surprise he had felt when the application was made to him to permit 
those two prelates to wait upon him as from the whole of their 
bench j that he had not thought it right to refuse them, although 
he felt that to be pressed upon such a point just before the meeting 
of parliament, was very injurious to his interests ; that the preju- 
dices now prevailing against him on the subject of his religion were 
very strong, and that thi4 must tend to aggravate them. He then 
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asked the archbishop whether he had come on this occasion by the 
direction of the king, or merely at the .request of the bishops. He 
answered that the king knew of \heir intention, bet that the design 
originated with the bishops. The duke then replied that he had 
not the smallest doubt of the good intentions both of themselves 
and of some others of their order ; still he could not help suspect- 
ing that those who had urged them to this measure intended to do 
him an injury. He added,. with reference to the discourse they 
had made, that it would be presumptuous in an illiterate man like 
himself to enter into controversial disputes with persons of their 
learning 5 nevertheless, he would have acquainted them with the 
reasons of his conversion, if he had thought the occasion a proper 
one for so doing, and if his leisure had permitted. He assured 
them that he had taken all the pains he could to examine the 
grounds of his religious faith ; that he had not made the change 
hastily, or without consideration, or without foresight of the incon- 
veniences which must ensue to him from it. Having said thus much, 
he begged of them not to take it amiss, or feel surprised, that the 
great pressure of business made it necessary for him to dismiss 
them without any farther discussion of the points which they had 
urged." 

Assuredly he had received his instructions from his confes- 
sor, and these were to enter into no discussion. The votaries 
of Rome must hoodwink their reasons, must shot their eyes to 
the most obvious conclusions, and follow the dicta of their 
priest without hesitation. This betrays a conscious weakness, 
but it is the plan continued to this hour. All discussion is 
avoided, or earned on in some heavy work of too great a magni- 
tude to be generally read. Who attended the duke at that time 
as his confessor does not appear ; probably the same person 
whom, in the life of Wharton, p. 112, vol. 2, we read of as 
being his chaplain when king. His name was Matthews, very 
learned in all controversial points, subtile and eloquent, but 
relieving his state of celibacy by the practice of Italian vices. 
Such was the priest who consecrated the prayers of James the 
Second, and thus was rendered abortive this charitable attempt 
at recovering the heir presumptive from idolatry and supersti- 
tion. After this the archbishop, during the remainder of 
Charles the Second's reign, seems to have exercised the powers 
of bis exalted station with much piety and judgment. During 
that period, however, nothing occurred deserving of notice 
here. 

When James the Second succeeded to the throne, the arch- 
bistop'* situation became a very trying one. At the coronation 
the Lord's Supper was not celebrated as it ought to have been. 
Yet it is difficult to determine what could otherwise have been 
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done. The king professed, in the strongest terms, that he 
would protect the church of England ; and it was little sus- 
pected that by these words his own church only was meant. 
For he considered, as indeed all Papists do, the reformed 
church to be no church whatever. These equivocating prin- 
ciples are so deeply inculcated by that depravation of Christia- 
nity on the minds of its professors, that they never cease to 
equivocate, even with the Deity. The oaths of chastity taken 
by both sexes are abroad notoriously evaded. Even in this 
country there are not wanting instances of priests with families. 
But of the measures which James necessarily pursued for the 
promotion of Popery, we have in this volume a very clear 
account, so far as the primate was concerned. The first was 
an attempt to silence the clergy of the church, by prohibiting 
them from preaching on controversial points. This had been 
done in the former reign to allay the heats about the calvinistic 
points. 

" But the ministers of the established church were not to be 
restrained from doing their duty on points where conscientious 
feeling was so deeply concerned, by authority to which, in such a 
matter, they could not defer. Jn proportion as they saw the de- 
signs against their religion gradually developed, and assuming a 
less doubtful character, they redoubled their activity in endeavour- 
ing to fix deeply on the minds of their congregations principles of 
firm attachment to the Protestant cause. No period, in fact, has 
occurred since the reformation, in which the learning and talents of 
eminent members of the church have been more zealously employed 
in justifying the grounds on which it stands, and in defending its 
doctrines and discipline against the Papists. The discourses and 
other writings which were then composed, form collectively per- 
hups the most powerful bulwark against those adversaries which 
has ever been produced." 

This effort failing, the king next established a commission 
for the purpose of inquiring into and punishing ecclesiastical 
offences. To this commission such arbitrary powers were 
given, that any act might be construed into an offence, and any 
suspicion into evidence. Of it the archbishop was nominated a 
member, but he declined sitting among them on pretence of his 
age and infirmities. It has been much canvassed whether this 
step was as decisive as ought to have been taken. It was at 
the best evasive, and a prompt refusal from one of the arch- 
bishop's high station might have prevented the commission 
sitting, as his evasion deferred it. But succeeding in this 
attack on law and liberty, the monarch took a more decisive 
step, and issued the well-known declaration for liberty of con- 
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Science. Here the opposition made by the archbishop and his 
six brethren was most exemplary and well-judged. It was, 
indeed, so tempered by firmness and moderation, as to leave it 
hardly possible, even after this lapse of time, to point out how 
better could have been done. We shall make no extracts from 
that part of his Grace's biography, this transaction being 
already so well known, and Dr. D'Oyly has thrown no new 
light upon it, nor perhaps could that be done. The decided 
measure of bringing the bishops to trial hurried on the fate of 
the king, and hastened the preparations of the Prince of Orange. 
It is well known that James the Second was the last man to 
suspect their tendency. However, he was at last alarmed, and 
then exerted himself to recover the confidence of the people 
by every exertion in his power. Among other efforts he sent 
for the bishops whom he had so lately brought to trial, and at a 
second interview received from them advice which differed little 
from the declaration of the Prince of Orange. After this the 
king endeavoured to procure from the archbishop and bishops a 
public disavowal of the prince's designs. Having consulted 
together on that subject, they resolved to decline making any 
such disavowal, and in a conference with his Majesty on the 
subject, the primate expressed himself very freely. 

" 77i<r Archbishop. — Truly, Sir, we have lately some' of us here, 
and others my brethren who are absent, so severely smarted for 
meddling with matters of state and government, that it may well 
make us exceeding cautious how we do so any more. For, though 
we presented your Majesty with a petition of the most innocent 
nature, and in the most humble manner imaginable, yet we were 
so violently prosecuted, as it would have ended in our ruin if God's 
goodness had not preserved us. And I assure your Majesty, the 
whole accusation turned upon this one point. Your attorney and 
solicitor both affirmed, that the honestest paper relating to matters 
of civil government might be a seditious libel wheu presented by 
persons who had nothing to do with such matters, us they said we 
had not, but in time of parliament. And indeed, Sir, they pur- 
sued us so fiercely upon this occasion, that, for my part, I gave 
myself for lost. 

" The King. — I thank you for that, my Lord of Canterbury : 
I could not have thought you would believe yourselves lost by fal- 
ling into my hands. 

•' The Bishops. — Sir, my Lord of Canterbury's meaning is, he 
looked on himself as lost in the course of law— lost in Westminster 
Hall. 

The Archbishop.— But, Sir, the injustice of the prosecution against 
us did not cease there. After we had been acquitted by ourjury, 
and our acquitment was recorded, and so we were right in the eye 
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of the law— -yet after that we were afresh arraigned, and condemned 
by divers of your judges, as seditious libellers, in their circuits all 
over England. And, Sir, I beg leave to say, that if the law were 
open, (that is, as ha afterwards explained himself, if the same per- 
sons were not to be judges aud parties,) had the meanest subject 
your Majesty has, been used as we have been, he would have found 
abundant reparation in your courts of justice for so great a scandal. 
I will particularly acquaint your Majesty with what one of your 
judges, Baron H. said, coming from the bench, where he had de- 
clared our petition to be a factious libel. A gentleman of quality 
asking him how he could have the conscience to say so, wheu the 
bishops had been legally discharged of it ? he answered, you need 
not trouble yourself with what I said on the bench ; I have instruo 
tions for what 1 said* and I had lost ray place if I had not said it. 
Sir, added the archbishop, I hope this is not true. But it is true 
that he said it. There was another of your judges, Sir, Baron R* 
who attacked us in another manner, and endeavoured to expose us 
as ridiculous 5 alleging that we did not write true English,, and it 
was fit we should be convicted by Dr. Busby for false grammar. 

" The Bishops.— Sir , that was not all. The same judge, as we 
are certainly informed, presumed to revile the whole church of Eng- 
land in the most scandalous language, affirming, that this church, 
which your Majesty has so often honoured by promising to cherish 
and protect it, is a cruel and bloody church." 

On this curious subject Dr. D'Oylv has furnished 11s with 
much interesting matter. The king pressed the bishops 
very urgently. They requested the calling of a parliament, 
and engaged to unite with the temporal peers in any measure 
which might appear- serviceable to the state. The interview 
ended at last in the following manner : 

" The King. — My lords, that is a business of more time. What 

I ask now I think of present concernment to my affairs. But this 

is the last time j I will urge you no further. If you will not assist 

me as I desire, I must stand upon my own legs, and trust to myself 

v and my own arms. 

" The bishops, in conclusion, stated that, as bishops, they did 
assist his Majesty with their prayers ; as peers, tbey in treated that 
they might serve him in conjunction with the rest of the peers, 
either by his Majesty's speedily calling a parliament, or, if that 
should be thought too distant, by assembling together with them 
as n^any of the temporal peers as were in London or its vicinity. 

" This suggestion was not attended to, and so the prelates were 
dismissed. 

" Thus ended this celebrated conference between king James 
and the bishops : great crowds of people were present at and about 
the court, waiting to hear the result 5 both the friends and the" 
enemies of the church of England being impatient to learn how 
they would ^conduct themselves in that difficult juncture. Bishop 
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Sprat say*, that the j etui ted party at court were so enraged against 
the bishops for their persereinnce in refusing to give the king a 
paper such as he required, that, as was stated on credible autho- 
rity, one of the principal of them in a heat advised that they should 
all be imprisoned, and the truth extorted from them by force." 

After the landing of the prince became generally known, the 
archbishop again, in conjunction with some spiritual and temr 
poral peers, pressed the king to call parliament together. To 
this request that infatuated monarch returned a direct refusal, 
and immediately set off for his army at Salisbury, Bat finding 
himself deserted by the principal persons of his court, he 
returned to Whitehall, and summoned all the peers and bit- 
shops about the metropolis to a council. These, after some 
discussion in the king's presence, when opinions were freely 
spoken, again recommended the calling of a parliament, ana 
the dismissal of the Roman Catholics from the court. To the 
first his Majesty acceded, hut refused the last. Yet respecting 
even the first he vacillated and trifled in such a manner, as 
proved his intention of evading his promise, and finally de- 
parted, after ordering the writs not issued to be burnt, and 
recalling those that were. Whoever, indeed, carefully peruses 
any authentic and minute documents of those days, must be 
convinced, that James had determined to re-estabKsh Popery 
at every risque, and considered himself bound by no obligation 
to the contrary which could be drawn from him. 

The last public act of Archbishop Sancroft was signing, 
with twenty-seven other peers, a declaration, recommending 
the calling of Parliament, which, when called, he refused to 
attend. Nor could he be prevailed on to wait upon the Prince 
of Orange, nor even to send any message to him. How this 
line of conduct is to be justified we cannot perceive. The 
parliament was called at the primate's own expressed desire 
after James had left the kingdom. He ought, therefore, to 
have joined in its deliberations. If the final resolutions turned 
out such as he could not conscientiously approve, then his 
secession would have been reasonable. His biographer endea- 
vours to ward off the charge of inconsistency, but we think in. 
vain. Still the archbishop was not resolved, either as to what 
ought to lie done, or what he should himself do. There yet 
remain twenty-five pages closely written by the archbishop him- 
self in a very small hand, on the points in discussion, and the 
following account, taken from Mr. Evelyn, proves the disinte- 
rested conduct of that class, who, above all others, are inveighed 
against as the supporters of despotism by those whose ambi- 
tion they check, or whose theories they frustrate. 

No. 276, Vol. «0, May, 1821. T 
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" On the 15th of January , l689» a considerable meeting of bf« 
shops, noblemen, and others, took place at Lambeth Palace, 
amongst whom were the Earl of Clarendon aud the celebrated 
Mr. Evelyn. After prayers and dinner the discourse fetl on various 
serious matters connected with the existing state of public affairs* 
Mr. Evelyn expresses his regret that there should be, at that time, 
so little agreement in opinion among the leading persons both of 
the Lords and Commons, who were soon to convene. Some, he 
says, were disposed to have the princess proclaimed queen without 
hesitation, others inclined for a regency. There was a Tory party, 
who were disposed to invite the king back on conditions, and there 
were republicans, who wished to make the Prince of Orange Stadt- 
holder. The Popish party were busy in endeavouring to throw all 
parties into confusion : the greater part of the world seemed actu- 
ated by ambition, or some other interest, few by conscience or mo* 
derate views. He adds, that he saw nothing of this variety of 
motives and objects in this assembly of bishops, who were pleased 
to admit him to their discussions; they were unanimous for a 
regency, and for suffering art public matters to proceed in the 
king's name, the effect of which would be, to preclude all scruples 
as to their oath of allegiance, and to facilitate the calling of a par- 
liament according to the laws in being. 

" Lord Clarendon says, that at this meeting he urged the arch- 
bishop, as earnestly as be could, to come to the approaching con- 
vention, if it were only for once, for the purpose of declaring his 
opinion, which would have great authority, but, he adds, he would 
not promise. On the day before the assembling of the convention, 
January 21st, he went again to Lambeth, having promised the 
archbishop to see him once more before the meeting. He found 
there most of the bishops who were in town 5 they all concurred in 
pressing the archbishop to attend the convention, but he was obsti- 
nately resolved not to be there." 

In this state of obstinacy, arising certainly from the most 
conscientious motives, the archbishop continued, and finally 
refused to take the oaths to the new monarch, and was there- 
fore, after every possible means had been tried to overcome bis 
reluctance, deprived of the see and its temporalities. 

Perhaps a more difficult question never occurred before for 
the decision of man. Had the Protestant clergy of England 
the same facility of being absolved from their oaths of allegi- 
ance as the Popish clergy of France supposed they possessed 
when, on the command of the present Pope, they transferred 
their allegiance from Louis the Eighteenth to Buonaparte, and 
then back again from Buonaparte to Louis, this trouble would 
have been easily settled. If the subject be at liberty to rescind 
bis oaths of allegiance whenever he chooses to suppose that 
the monarch has forfeited that allegiance, there would be so 
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sanction left to an oath whatever. Nor, on the contrary, is it 
to be presumed, especially in a limited monarchy like ours, 
that the king cannot forfeit the allegiance of the subject by any 
aggression whatever. But as no judge can be established to 
whom a question so nice and so important can be referred, a 
conscientious man would not make a transfer of his allegiance 
excepting in a case so strong as to admit of no hesitation. 
That such was the case here, would fairly appear from the 
oaths being refused by eight prelates only, and four hundred 
clergy. And we cannot but regard the uniform prosperity with 
which this nation has been blessed since the revolution, to 
mark the approbation of providence. Dr. D'Oyly, indeed, 
remarks, probably with the same impression on his mind, that 
of the eight prelates who did refuse the oaths, three, being 
almost one-half, died within that very year. The archbishop 
had now reached the seventy-second year of his age, and bis 
judgment, his discrimination, and decision, bad no doubt been 
enfeebled by age. 

Being ejected from Lambeth, his Grace retired to his native 
village, Fresingfield in Suffolk, and the life he led there might 
have served for a model of patient acquiescence in the dispen- 
sations of Providence, were it not marked by a most injudicious 
measure, strongly proving that weakness of judgment above 
alluded to. This was the consecration of nonjuring bishops, 
to keep up the separation. Our Saviour said, my kingdom i$ 
not of tins world ; and therefore to divide his kingdom from 
any earthly motive must be contrary to his will. Whether 
William or James should he king of England, was a motive 
either purely earthly, or, if spiritual considerations be admitted, 
the case of William must be preferred to that of James, who 
was a Papist, and therefore, according to the archbishop's own 
sentiments, a member of antichrist, an avowed and determined 
subverter of that reformed church, whose sons were thus called 
upon to establish his power over them. For not taking the 
oaths conscience might be pleaded. But that was a personal 
excuse. If the great body of the nation acquiesced in the ex- 

Iwlsion of the late king, and if the ruling powers did not mo- 
est the church, either in its principles or possessions, there 
could be no grounds, however slight, for nursing up a rebelli- 
ous party within its folds. Indeed, the archbishop went so far 
as to administer the elements to nonjurors only, thus de facto 
excommunicating those who differed from himself on a very 
difficult question. Fortunately for the British church, this 
measure was generally disapproved of, and has now so com- 
pletely died away, that there is scarcely a nonjuring congrega* 

T2 
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tioo left* even in Scotland. The following note will, iioweveiy 
be deemed curious on this subject. 

" The succession of bishops and presbyters among the nonjurors 
was continued during the greater part of the last century. Dr. 
Hickes appears to have been the leading person amongst them ; and 
during his lifetime all those who joined in the setting up a rival 
communion remained compact ; afterwards they became much 
divided. The number of noujuring bishops seems to have varied 
In 1716 there were five, Jeremy Collier, Natha-t 
- Hawes, and two others. Among those afteo 
I were the names of Dr. Deacon, Dr. Thomas 
m Brett, Mr. Smith, of Durham, Dr. Rawlinson, 
The latter died in London, November 1779* 
to have been the last noujuring bishop. He left 
r three presbyters. The nonjuring bishops wer£ 
ly strict in their consecrations, which were per- 
; three bishops, the acts of consecration being 
»led, and properly attested, and carefully pre- 
acon separated from the other nonjurors, and him* 
self alone consecrated one or more bishops ; but those consecrations 
were never allowed by the main body. The succeeding .bishops of 
the nonjurors were not consecrated with any particular titles, as 
were the first bishops by those of suffragans of Thetford and Ips- 
wich. There were many very eminent and learned men amongst 
the nonjurors at different times ; amongst others, Collier, Leslie, 
Dr. Brett, Dodwell, and Nelson. It is supposed that, at the end 
of the last century, there was not a single nonj a ring congregation or 
minister remaining/' 

We now hasten to the last scene of this venerable man. 
Mr. Wharton, who visited him on the 20th of March, 1693, 
describes him as having assumed the outward appearance and 
secjuded habits of an hermit, even wearing a long beard, a fact 
which may confirm what has been already observed. But in 
August he was attacked by an intermitting fever, and, taking to 
his bed on the 25th, rose therefrom no more. The following 
is Dr. D'Oyly's account. 

" As the venerable archbishop drew near his end* he repeated to 
those who stood around him his pi otestations of the sincerity with 
which he had acted. He told them that his profession was real and 
conscientious, and not proceeding from any sinister ends ; that he 
had the very same thoughts of the present state of affairs which he 
had at first, and that, if the same thing were to be acted over again, 
he should quit all that he had in this world rather than violate his 
conscience. In further confirmation of the state of his feelings, 
in lets than an hour before he died, he put up these two hearty and 
earnest petitions to God—* that he would bless and preserve his 
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poor suffering church, which, by this reioUlifoti, is almost de- 
stroyed ; that he would Mess and preserre the king, the queen, and 
the prince, and in his due time restore them to their just add un- 
doubted rights.' 

" His memory and intellects remained perfect to the last mo- 
ment. His bodily faculties remained so too to a singular degree. 
A very short time before he breathed his last, he called for a com- 
mon prayer-book ; and though one was brought to him of tb* 
smallest print, he himself turned to the commendatory prayer* and. 
ordered it to be read. That being performed, he composed him* 
self more solemnly for his departure. He put his bands and arms 
down to both his sides, and desired his head to be placed lower, 
thus in a manner laying himself out to receive the stroke of death. 
In this posture, with the utmost cheerfulness and resignation of 
spirit, he breathed his last a little after midnight, on the morning of 
Friday, Norember the 84th, lG93. 

" His remains were committed to the earth on the night of Mon- 
day, November the 97th. He had marked out the spot where he 
desired to be laid, in the church-yard of Fresingfield, in the angle 
between the eastern wall of the church porch, and the southern 
wall of the church. He had chosen this place for his interment 
sixteen years before, in case he should die in that country. On his 
tomb the following inscription, prepared by his own hand, with 
directions for the manner iu which it should be put up, is a lasting 
document to posterity* if such document can be wanting, in addi- 
tion to the many proofs afforded by all that he did and said, of the 
real sincerity of heart which influenced his conduct. 
" (On the right sicje.) 

« P. M. S. 

LECTOR, WlLRBL*II, NUPER ArCHIPRJUULIS, 

(QUI NAT06 IN VICINJA) 

QUOD MORTl GBCIDIT, PROPTER HUNC 

JtfUftUM JACgT ATQUI RBSURGKT : Tfj 

INTERIM 6*MFffift PARATUS MfT©, NAM IJORA QUA 

WON P0TA3 DoMINtfS VRNTU^rjs OT« 

Obiit 24° Nov. anno poiiiNi 1693; 

i^TATlS SUA J J. 



" (On the left side.) 

" P. M. S. 
« William Sancroft was born in this parish. Afterwards, by the 
providence of God, Archbishop of Canterbury ; who, after he had 
lost all which he could not keep with a good conscience, returned 
hither to end his life, where he begun it, and professeth here at the 
foot of his tomb, that v as naked .he came forth, so naked he must 
return ; the Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away : as the 
Lord pleaseth, so come things to pass ', blessed be the name of the 
Lord. 
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" (Over his head the following verse.) 
" St. Matt. 34. 27. 
«' As the lightning comet h out of the east, and shioetheven «nto 
the west, so also shall the coroiug of the Son of Man be." 

Here we must conclude our long, although we hope not tedious 
review of this life, which, for many reasons, will be read with 
much attention. It is drawn up in a very perspicuous manner, 
and Dr. D'Oyly has judiciously avoided touching upon any 
transaction in which the primate was not concerned. Other- 
wise, passing through so eventful a period, he might have spun 
his work out to another volume. As it is, the last volume is 
almost entirely made up of what might have been omitted, as 
we have already pointed out. Wharton's Diary is certainly 
very curious, but we find nothing particularly deserving of 
notice in the archbishop's sermons. Had extracts from the 
archbishop's diary been given instead of those from Wharton's, 
these volumes would have been more accurately what their title 
announces them. 



Recollections and Reflections, personal and political, as connected 
with public affairs during the Reign of George the Third. By 
John Nicholls, Esq. Member of the House of Commons in 
the 15th, 16th, and ISth Parliaments of Great Britain. 8vo. 
Pp. 408. Ridgway, London. 1820. 

This volume is written in a spirit of independence that cannot 
fail to impress the reader with the belief, that truth is the 
end and aim of the author, however mistaken he may be in his 
speculative opinions. Mr. Nicholls says, " he is aware that 
there are expressions which may be unacceptable to the parties 
both of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, but he has spoken with the 
integrity of an historian." We apprehend that it would be 
impossible to write a history which merited the appellation of 
" impartial/' that did not give offence, in many instances, to 
the " thick and thin" adherents of any party ; but an historian 
does not write for a party ; his views are to benefit posterity, 
and these views are best attained by an impartial narration of 
facts, divested of all party colouring whatever; and where the 
historian attempts to draw deductions from the facts he details, 
to trace the hidden councils of statesmen, or to penetrate the 
mysteries of cabinets, the' same impartiality should guide his 
pen. He should know neither Mr. Pitt nor Mr. Fox, except 
by their measures, and those should be criticised without any 
reference to the personal character of the individuals, and 
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without any bias to the one or the other. We are aware this 
is a frame of mind very difficult for any writer to attain ; in- 
deed, we question whether a contemporary historian can so far 
divest his mind of all feelings in favour of a particular system 
of policy, and, of course, of the partizans of that system, as 
to be able to give a narrative strictly impartial. What, how- 
ever, man can do, we believe has been done by Mr. Nicholls 
in this respect ; and when we have said this, we have said 
nearly all that can be said in favour of his work, which we 
confess has disappointed us. As a history it is a very meagre 
detail of his " recollections/ 9 during the most important pe- 
riod in our annals ; and his " reflections 19 are neither remark- 
able for solidity nor acu tenets, though some of them are novel 
enough. But we will endeavour to give our readers some idea 
of the work by a few extracts. 

Mr. Nicholls says his father was physician to George the 
Second, which circumstance led him to see, in early life, people 
who were about the court. At the accession of his late Ma- 
jesty he was nearly sixteen years old, so that the active part of 
his life has all been passed during the reign of George the 
Third. He thinks the nation did not much regret the death of 
George the Second, and that the people hailed with pleasure 
the accession of a prince born in the country. The author's 
remarks on this subject are judicious. 

" The young king (for he was at that time little more than 
twenty-two years of age) was of a good person, sober, temperate, 
of domestic habits, addicted to no vice, swayed by no passion— 
what had not the nation to expect from such a character ? There 
was another circumstance which much increased his popularity— 
during the reigns of George the First and Second, a considerable 
part of the nation had been, as it were, proscribed under the name 
of Tories. The imputation against these men was, that they were 
attached to the family of Stuart; probably some of them were 
attached to that family, but very many were fncluded under the 
denomination of Tories, solely because they had disapproved of the 
corrupt and feeble administrations of Sir Robert Walpole and the 
Pel hams. It was soon remarked, that the Pel hams did not possess 
the partiality of George the Third in the same manner as they had 
possessed that of George the Second, and the Tories saw with plea* 
sore the removal of that proscription by which they had been so 
long oppressed. In one word the nation was intoxicated with loy- 
alty." 

Here, however, we must stop, for we cannot apply the epi- 
thet judicious to what follows. 
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" 1 recollect the expression used to my father by Mr. Pratt, at 
tfcat time attorney-general, afterwards better known by the name of 
Lord Camden, within four months after the kind's accession. * 1 
see already that this will be a weak and an inglorious reign.* 1 recol- 
lect also the relation which a friend of my father's gave to htm of a 
conversation which he had had with Charles Townshend. • 1 said 
to Charles Townshend, 1 don't want to know any state secrets, but 
do tell me what is the character of this young rmtn.' After a 
e, Charles Townvhend replied, ' He is very obstinate.' " 



Now we dfo not mean to dispute the accuracy of Mr. Ni- 
cholls's recollections, but we must be permitted to question the 
propriety of inserting them, except it were to point out how 
easily such men as Lord Camden and Mr. Townshend could be 
mistaken. As, however, Mr. Nicholls has not done this, we 
suppose he thinks with the latter, that the late king was " ob- 
. stinate," and deems the remark of the former, that his reign 
would be weak and inglorious, to have been verified by events. 
If he does, we think his intellect must be very obtuse, 
and his perception of character, and faculty of estimating 
events by their right standard, far below mediocrity. 

The Princess Dowagef of Wales seems to have been no 
favourite of Mr. Nicholls. He gives rather an unfavourable 
account of her character, as being fond of arbitrary power, 
and as having instilled German principles of government into 
the youthful heir. The people, however, who feel what they 
owe to their late monarch, will not readily credit any thing to 
the injury of her, who so essentially aided in forming his cha- 
racter, and in making him what he was — the best king and the 
best man, that ever rilled the British throne. 

The following is the account given by Mr. Nicholls of the 
first introduction of the Marquis of Bute into the ministry. 

" The late Marquis of Rockingham told me, that about the end 
of February, 176 1, he received a message from the Duke of New* 
castle, requesting him to be at Newcastle House that evening. He 
went there. On his entering the room, the Duke of Newcastle ran 
up to him and said, * We have received a message from the king of 
great importance ; he wishes that the Earl of Holderne** may 
resign the place of Secretary of State for the Northern Depart- 
ment, and receive in lieu of it the Wardenship of the Cinque Ports, 
and that the Earl of Bute may be appointed Secretary of State for 
the Northern Department, in place of the Earl of tiolderness.' 
When this subject was discussed, the Earl of Hardwicke strongly 
recommended that the king's wishes should be complied with with- 
out opposition. He said, * that this was the first iustauce in which 
the king had interfered in the nbtuination of ministers, and that 
resistance to his wishes might excite an ill-will which they might 
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afterwards regret.' The Marquis of Rockingham told me, thai be 
(noise If rather objected, and desired them to consider whether, * if 
they admitted, in February, 1761, that the Earl of Bute was fit to- 
be Secretary of State, they could say, in the following year, that 
he- was not fit to be a prime minister?' But the Earl of Hard- 
wicke's opinion prevailed, and the Earl of Bute was appointed 
Secretary of State." 

We consider the agitation of the question as to the fitness 
or unfitness of any nobleman for any place to which the sove- 
reign wished to appoint him, to be an act of supererogation on 
the part of the members of his council. It is the king's pre- 
rogative to select bis ministers ; he is the fountain of honour, 
and he owes no one an explanation as to why he chuses that its 
streams should flow in a certain channel. Yet here we have 
no faint indication of a wish to controul the exercise of this 
undoubted right of the sovereign ; we have a reluctance dis- 
played to comply with the wishes of the king, because a whig 
aristocrat chused to question the fitness of the nobleman re- . 
commended by his Majesty. The Marquis of Rockingham, 
we have no doubt, dreaded the Earl of Bute, and looked upon 
his appointment as the first step in that design which the king 
was well known to have formed, to break the whig phalanx that 
had enslaved bis predecessors, and to reign the free kino of 
a fuss people. This little anecdote, related by Mr. Nicbolls, 
shews that there existed a necessity for firmness on the part of 
a king surrounded by such ministers — men whose wish was to 
leave him with all the trappings of royalty, but nothing of the 
substance ; to invest him with the semblance of authority, but 
to deprive him of all real power ; to make him seem a king, but 
to cause him, in reality, to be only 

•* A cypher ou the throne." 

As much has been said about the secret influence of the 
inner cabinets employed during the late reign, our readers may 
perhaps like to hear Mr. Nicholls's opinion on the subject. 

" Mr. Edmund Burke has said, in one of his works, that the 
pltuof an interior cabinet was formed during the life of Frederic 
Prince of Wales. I doubt the correctness of this assertion. I 
think that it must at least be adopted with great allowances. I 
believe that the Princess Dowager of Wales had suggested to the 
king, from his earliest years* to be bis own minister, and to resist the 
control of those who were in office. She had seen the manner in 
which the ministers had, at different times, thwarted the wishes of 
George the Second. Perhaps even George the Second himself bad 
sometimes felt and been indignant at this controul. He was a 
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foreigner, and feared the return to power of the Stuart family* 
But the Princess Dowager of Wales wished her son to be a king, 
such as she had been educated to believe a king ought to be — vis. 
a king after the model of a Duke of SaxeGotha ; and this was the 
object of that lessou which she was continually inculcating to him, 
* Oeorge, be king.' But I do not see any reason for believing 
that there was any original intention of forming an interior cabinet. 
1 believe that the plan of the interior cabinet grew out of circum- 
stances which afterwards arose. The first wish was, that the Earl 
of Bute should be advanced to be prime minister; and while he 
was minister, there was certainly no desire to form an interior cabi- 
net. Most probubly the interior cabinet arose on his retirement 
from office. When the Earl of Bute was made Secretary of State 
for the Northern Department, he found in that office Mr. Charles 
Jenkinsoo, a man of family, though in the inferior situation of a 
volunteer clerk. The Earl of Bute discovered this gentleman's 
abilities, and when he was made First Lord of the Treasury, he 
removed Mr. Jenkinson with him to his new office, and made him 
Secretary of the Treasury. When the Earl of Bute resigned, 
Mr. Jenkinson was the channel through which confidential com- 
munications were conveyed from the Kiogtothe Princess Dowager 
and the Earl of Bute; and this was, most probably, the origin of 
the interior cabinet." 

All these details may be correct, and yet not invalidate oar 
assertion, (which is not made unadvisedly,) that a secret cabinet 
never existed, except in the speeches of the opposition mem- 
bers of parliament. The insinuation as to the principles 
instilled by the Princess of Wales into the mind of her son, 
we have already alluded to ; and our readers will agree with as 
in thinking 9 if that distinguished lady did labour to make 
George the Third an arbitrary monarch, that never was labour 
more completely thrown away; for certainly a king more 
warmly attached to the purest principles of liberty, more deeply 
versed in the knowledge of the constitution, and more tenacious 
of any invasion on the rights of his subjects, never existed. 
It was the trick of faction to abuse the Princess Dowager of 
Wales, but we should have supposed Mr. Nicholls must have 
outlived the impressions made by this illiberality, and have 
, been induced to do justice to the illustrious lady alluded to. 
We regret that he did not do this ; we regret that what we must 
conceive the unjust impressions (though we doubt not they were 
honestly imbibed) of his early years, should have been suffered 
to prejudice the character of one to whom the country is so 
much indebted. 

Some of the most pleasing, and, at the same time, the most 
useful parts of Mr. Nicholls's work, are those where he speaks 
of his contemporaries, and sketches their characters, or gives ft 
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rapid narrative of the events in theft respective lives. He thus 
mentions Mr. Burke. 

" At the time when Mr. Burke was selected to be the private 
secretary of the Marquis of Rockingham, he was an author in the 
service of Mr. Dodsley, the bookseller. He had conducted for 
that gentleman the Annual Register, a work of considerable repu- 
tation and merit, 6rst established in the year 1758 ; and I believe 
that it was conducted under the direction of Mr. Burke to a very 
late period of bis life. The political knowledge of Mr. Burke 
might be considered almost as an Encyclopaedia j every man who 
approached him received instruction from his stores ; and his fail- 
ings (for failings he had) were not visible at that time ; perhaps 
they did not then exist ; perhaps tbey grew up in the progress of 
his political life. When Mr. Burke entered into the service of the 
Marquis of Rockingham, he was not rich, but the munificent 
generosity of that nobleman immediately placed him in an affluent 
situation. Mr. Burke purchased a beautiful villa at Beacon* field, 
which was paid for by the Marquis of Rockingham. When Dr. 
Johnson, who, like Burke, had subsisted by his labours as an au- 
thor, visited his friend at his new purchase, lie could not help 
exclaiming, with the shepherd in Virgil's Eclogue, 

' Non equidem in? ideo, miror uiagis.' 

" But the Marquis of Rockingham's liberality was not confined 
to the person of Mr. Burke — he procured for Mr. William Burke, 
his cousin, and must confidential connection, the employment of 
under secretary of state to General Conway, and he gave Mr. Ed- 
mund Burke's brother, Richard Burke, the place of collector of 
the customs at Grenada. I mention these circumstances to shew, 
that Lord Rockingham was fully entitled to that devoted attach- 
ment which Mr. Edmund Burke ever paid him to the end of that 
noble lord's life." 

The following particulars are given relative to the Duke of 
Grafton, who formed part of the ministry of Mr. Pitt on the 
death of the Marquis of Rockingham. 

" The Duke of Grafton, who had been made First Lord of the 
Treasury, was certainly a man of a very feeble mind j he had 
about him, at that time, a secretary of the name of Thomas Brad* 
shaw, and a mistress, formerly known by the name of Nancy Par- 
sons, at that time bearing the name of Mrs. Horton, afterwards 
Lady Maynard. Those who wished to destroy the Earl of Chat- 
ham's administration saw, that they should very much advance their 
designs, if they could separate the Duke of Grafton from the Earl 
of Chatham. They had gained over the Duke's secretary, Mr. 
Bradsbaw, but they could not corrupt his mistress. She bad the 
sense to see that the Duke's honour required him to remain firm in 
his connexion with the Earl of Chatham. She had the sense to 
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see this, tod she . had the integrity to tell bia so. dec inftueoce 
for some sime prevented the Duke of Grafton ffom desertiug. the 
Earl of Chatham. When this was seen, those who wished the de- 
struction of that administration changed the direction of their bat- 
teries. Instead of using' their efforts to separate the Duke of 
Grafton from the Earl of Chatham, they employed them to sepa- 
rate him from his mistress. In this they succeeded, and married 
him to Miss Wrottesley, the niece of the Duchess of Bedford. To 
separate him from the Earl of Chatham was then an easy task. 
Thus fell the Earl of Chatham's administration, and I believe the 
Earl was never after in any public office." 

Mr. Nicholls gives a variety of details relative to the bicker- 
ings between the two parties in opposition during the American 
war, the Shelburnes and Rockinghams. They are no farther 
curious than as they shew the difficulty the king had in forming 
a ministry when Lord North resigned, as mutual jealousies pre- 
vented cordial co-operation, and caused mutual contention. 
Having so frequently expressed our opinion upon the political' 
occurrences of the late reign, we see no necessity for enlarging 
upon them here — therefore we pass over this part of the " Re- 
collections/' giving only Mr* Nicholls's opinion of the famous 
India Bill of Mr. Fox. 

" The great object of this bill was to vest, for a certain number 
of years, the patronage of the India Company in fifteen directors, 
to be nominated by Parliament — in other words, to be nominated 
by those geutleiuen who were at that time the king's ministers. 
Had the bill passed, those who were then ministers would have 
been almost irremo?able; for who would have ventured to become 
the king's ministers, when those who retired from office would have 
carried with them the patronage of India ? I know not how it 
happened, but this circumstance, which was really the great objec- 
tion to the bill, was very little argued in the House of Commons. 
The language chiefly used was, that it was a confiscation of pro- 
perty, and a violation of the India Company's chartered rights. 
But the political objections I have alluded to, operated with those 
who thought more deeply. The king had the sagacity to see that 
the existence of his power depended on the rejection of the bilL 
The household troops were brought forward, and the bill was re- 
jected in the House of Lords. I feel myself bound to acknow- 
ledge, that while this bill was depending in the House of Commons, 
I did net feel the effects which it would have produced if passed 
into an act. I voted for the bill. Gratitude to those who had ter- 
minated the American war, perhaps an opinion that the king's 
character required that he should be controlled by a strong admi- 
nistration, led me to listen to no objections. But I rejoice that the 
bill did not pass. Royalty might have been reduced to an insig- 
nificance highly injurious to the people." 
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' Mr. Nicholls has a very long chapter on the causes of the 
French revolution. Many of the causes which he enumerates 
have been frequently urged. He, however, differs from those 
who impute a great degree of agency to the Duke of Orleans 
in bringing about that memorable event. He says, 

" The ultra* royalists all consider the late Duke of Orleans as 
having contributed, in a very high degree, to the revolution. I 
am not quite certain that this opinion is well founded. He had 
undoubtedly strong resentments against the queen, who had done 
htm great personal injuries ; but I cannot easily bring myself to 
believe that he wished to overturn that dynasty of which he was 
himself a member. It is said that he spent large sums of money 
in exciting the people to insurrection, but there is no proof of this. 
He was an avaricious man, and as such not likely to waste his own 
money. I believe his property consisted chiefly in land, and not 
in money. It must have been difficult to convert this land into 
money, or even to borrow a large sum upon it. There is no proof 
that any sum of money was ever so raised : if raised to a large 
amount it must have been known, and a small sum could have pro- 
duced no important effects." 

That the Duke of Orleans did contribute to bring about the 
revolution, is a fact too well established to be shaken by Mr. 
Nicholls's doubts. It is equally certain that he spent immense 
sums in forwarding his political views. His revenue was im- 
mense, and he had amassed a considerable quantity of specie, 
all of which was expended in bribing the most worthless scoun- 
drels in Paris. The Palais Royal was the scene of crimes and 
follies innumerable ; and this miserable man lived to find all 
his machinations revolve on his own head. Mr. Nicholls seems 
to forget that the aim of the Duke of Orleans was originally 
not to overthrow the. Bourbon dynasty, but to set aside that 
branch of it which then filled the throne, the object of his 
own ambition. His treason was not against monarchy, but 
against the king ; and, probably, could he have foreseen what 
would have been the issue, he never would have lent himself 
to the wretches who made France the theatre of crimes almost 
without a parallel. 

Mr. Nicholls ranks among the causes of the French revolu- 
tion " the imbecility of M. Necker, both as a financier and a 
statesman." Here we perfectly agree with him. M. Necker 
was certainly as incapable a minister as ever directed the 
■ ■ii i. ■ ■ .i n i .i ' i 1 

* We are surprised that Mr. Nicholls should adopt this term, 
applied by the regicide Fouche to some of the best character* of the 
age. 
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affairs of a great nation ; and, unfortunately for Prance, hi* 
vanity was greater than his imbecility. Both combined, per- 
haps contributed more to accelerate the French revolution, 
than all the other causes united ; for a wise minister would 
have removed many evils, and palliated others, before they rose 
to such a height as to occasion general disgust, and strengthen 
the cause of faction by precluding the friends of good order 
from defending them. A firm one would also have repressed 
those indications of licentiousness which were the precursors 
of the coming storm, and which Necker rather encouraged 
than otherwise; above all, a prudent minister woaM never 
have consented to giving a double representation to the third 
estate, which made them more than a match for the other two, 
and finally enabled them to overthrow the monarchy. 

Mr. Nicholls's reflections on the consequences likely to flow 
from the French revolution, and upon Mr. Pitt's conduct, |we 
written with a flippancy which might have been excusable in 
a young politician, but is scarcely so in a man of hb experi- 
ence. He says, 

" Let any man dispassionately review Mr. Pitt's conduct on 
these points— viz. his want of knowledge of the causes of the 
French revolution j his ignorance of the resources of France, and 
his engaging in a war for two objects inconsistent with each other, 
let him then say whether he thiuks Mr. Pitt a great statesman/ 9 

Mr. Pitt was, perhaps, better acquainted than any statesman 
of his time, both with the causes of the French revolution, 
and the extent of the resources of that country. The failure 
of his plans was not owing to any miscalculation on these 
heads, but to causes over which he had no control. If France 
had been obliged to trust to her own resources, the predictions 
of Mr. Pitt would soon have been verified. But she made 
other countries contribute to the expenses of the contest in 
which she compelled them to engage. Neither did Mr. Pitt 
propose two objects as the end of the war, which were incon- 
sistent with each other. " Indemnity for the past, security for 
the future/' were his objects, and how these could be inconsis- 
tent Mr. Nicholls should explain. Neither is it correct to say 
that Mr. Pitt engaged in the war. The declaration of war 
proceeded from France, and could only have been avoided by 
sacrifices which would have deprived us of every semblance of 
independence, and eventually compelled us to submit to the 
miscreants who then swayed the destinies of that country. 

Mr. Nicholls declines to review the measures of the " Ta- 
lents" administration in 1806, because he cannot see many to 
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be applauded, though there are several which he must condemn. 
Perhaps this was prudent in him ; for, as an honest man, he 
could not have spoken well of a ministry the most weak and 
disgraceful that have, for many years, predominated in Eng- 
land ; and if he has still any lingering affection for the whig 
party, he can have no wish to degrade it lower than it now is in 
the eyes of all honourable men. He, however, strongly con- 
demns the declaration of war against Prussia, and the blockade 
of the Elbe, &c. by Mr. Fox. 

Mr. Nicholls is an advocate for a reform in parliament, but 
upon a principle' quite different from any of our modem 
reformers. They all wish to extend the elective franchise in 
greater or less degrees ; lie wishes to contract it. He suggests 
that voters for cities and boroughs " should be possessed of a 
landed estate of twenty pounds a year in the county in which 
the borough is situated, and that the qualifications of electors 
for counties should be raised from forty shillings to twenty 
pounds/' He says, " It is well known that the leaders of the 
Foxite party are among those who are the most averse to 
reform ; that they rank among the usurpers of the nomination 
to seats in parliament, and that by their coming into office, all 
hope of reform would be at an end." " The only reform 
which the great whig families seem disposed to consent to," 
says Mr. Nicholls, " is a recurrence to triennial parliaments," 
and in this he sees no great advantage. 

" Members of the House of Commons," says Mr. N. u were 
first summoned to parliament to protect the king against his gn at 
nobles ; they are now wanted to protect the people against immo- 
derate taxation. To induce them to afford this protection, they 
most themselves be interested j and to secure that they shall be 
interested, tbey must be elected by men who are payers of taxes. 
With this view the right of electing inemliers must be taken from 
many of the small towns, and transferred to the inhabitants of large 
towns." 

We can neither agree with Mr. Nicholls in his premises nor 
in bis conclusion. He seems to assume that the members of 
the House of Commons are not interested in the amount of 
taxation ; but our readers will at once perceive that this is a 
false assumption. The majority of them are independent 
gentlemen of large property ; most of them land-owners, and 
if they are not interested in taxation, we do not know who are. 
If taxation increases pauperism, they have not only to contri- 
bute their -own share of taxes to the state, but also another 
large proportion of their property in the shape of poor-rates. 
It is, therefore, clearly incorrect to say that they are not inte- 
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rested. With respect to a transfer of representation to largrf 
towns, we confess we are no advocates for it. We know, that 
in manufacturing towns, for instance, the loss of time, and the 
disputes, and dissensions, which would he occasioned by con- 
tested elections, would more than overbalance any imaginary 
good that might arise. 

Oue thing we are quite sure of, viz. that reform in parlia- 
ment is not wanting to protect the people against the power of 
the crown. The influence of the executive is barely able to 
counterbalance the popular strength ; and when the latter is 
exerted to its utmost power, it has frequently been successful; 
to the detriment of the best interests of the nation. We 
shall mention only two instances — the rejection of the property, 
tax, and the withdrawing of the bill of pains and penalties 
against the queen, both of which measures were carried by 
popular clamour, instigated by men who ought to have known 
better, supported, at the same time, by some of the most 
worthless characters in the community. 

Our leaders will'by this time have been enabled to form an 
idea of the nature of Mr. Nicholls's work. We cannot say 
that we can recommend it very strongly to their notice ; for, w 
we before observed, as an history, the detail of facts is most 
meagre, and of Mr. Nicholls's political speculations we are by 
do means enamoured. They incline to the principles of the 
whigs, and of course are opposed to that system which we 
have always felt it our duty to advocate. Nevertheless, Mr. 
N. is far from being a political bigot ; we believe him to be 
as impartial as it Is possible for a man to be, who. has taken an 
active part in the scenes he relates, and been a warm partisan 
during the period of which he treats ; and we have no doubt 
that he himself fancies that be holds the scales with an equal 
hand. 

One thing we cannot very readily forgive, and that is, the 
covert attacks made upon the late king. It is more than insi- 
nuated, that all the evils and misfortunes of the late reign are 
owing to the personal character of that venerated monarch; 
who, " determined to be his own. minister, thwarted the views 
of all in office, when not in accordance tf ith lib own, and who • 
used that suavity of manners for which he was noted, in obtain* 
ing a knowledge of his ministers' opinions of persons and of 
things, which knowledge he used for the purposes of dissen- 
sion." We have no hesitation in saying that this is abase 
and unfounded calumny. If the author had said,- that * to the 
personal character of his late Majesty the nation .was indebted 
form long train of blessings; that to this character was; awing 
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preservation from the infidel and revolutionary principle of 
Prance ; that to this character may be attributed the high mo- 
ral and religious character of the nation; that to the same 
character we are obliged for the high attitude which England 
has been enabled to assume among the nations of the earth ; 
if the author had argued thus, he would have come much 
nearer the truth. Certainly, if there ever was a monarch 
whose character had a beneficial influence in conferring much 
and substantial good upon his people, George the Third, " the 
good old king/' as he is still emphatically called, was that mo- 
ttarch. 

Mr. Nichoils examines, at great length, the charges brought 
against Mr. Hastings. He censures the proceedings against 
that gentleman, but our limits will not allow us to enter into 
the question, to which we could not do justice without devoting 
a greater space to its consideration than we have at present to 
spare. We must, however, find room for the following ex- 
tract. 

" I have said, that the charges brought forward by Mr. Burke 
•gainst Mr. Hastings were on those subjects which bad been matter 
of discussion between Mr. Francis and Mr. Hastings, while the 
former gentleman was in India; that the impeachment of Mr. Has* 
tings was a continuation of Mr. Francis's opposition to Mr. Has- 
tings's government. I believe 1 am correct in this as&ertiou. AU 
the materials for the twenty-two charges brought forward by Mr. 
Burke were furnished by Mr. Francis j and Mr. Burke had suffi- 
cient influence to prevail on Mr. Fox to support the charges with 
the whole weight of opposition. Mr. Francis was a man of consi- 
derable abilities. He was a very superior classical scholar ; and he 
was -capable of laborious application. Strong resentment was a 
leading feature in his character. 1 have heard him avow this sentW 
went more openly and more explicitly than I. ever heard any other 
man avow it in the whole course of my life. I have heard him 
publicly say in the House of Commons, « Sir Elijah Inipey is not 
fit to sit in judgment on any matter where I am interested, nor am 
1 fit to sit in judgment on him.' A relation of the ground of this 
ill-will may be amusing. Mrs. Le Grand, the wife of a gentleman 
in the civil service of Bengal, was admired for her beauty, for the 
sweetness of her temper, and for her fascinating accomplishments. 
She attracted the attention of Mr. Francis. This gentleman, by 
means of a rope ladder, got into her apartment in the night. After 
be had remained there about three quarters of an hour, there was 
an alarm j and Mr. Francis came down from the lady's apartment 
by the- rope ladder, at the foot of which he was seized by Mr. Le 
O rand's servants. An action was brought by Mr. Le Grand against 
Mr. Francis, in the Supreme Court of Justice in Calcutta. The 
judges in that court assess the damages in civil actions without the 
No. 276, Vol 60, May, 1821. U 
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intervention of a jury. The gentlemen who, at that timet filled 
.the situation, were Sir Elijah impey, chief justice, Sir R. Cham- 
bers, and Mr. Justice Hyde. 1 was intimate with the first and the 
third from early life, having lived with them on the western circuit. 
On the trial of this cause, Sir R. Chambers thought that, as no 
criminality had been proposed, no damages should be given ; but he 
afterwards proposed to give thirty thousand rupees, which are worth 
about three thousand pounds sterling. Mr. Justice Hyde was for 

fiving a huudred thousand rupees. 1 believe that Mr. Justice 
lyde was as upright a judge as ever sat on any bench ; but he had 
an implacable hatred to those who indulged in the crime imputed to 
Mr. Francis. Sir Elijah Impey was of opinion that, although no 
criminal intercourse had been proved, yet that the wrong done by 
Mr. Francis to Mr. Le Grand in entering his wife's apartment in 
the night, and thereby destroying her reputation, ought to be com- 
pensated with liberal damages. Fie thought the' sum of thirty 
thousaiid rupees, proposed by Sir R. Chambers, too small, and 
that proposed by Mr. Hyde, of a huudred thousand, too large $ 
be therefore suggested a middle course, of fifty thousand rupees. 
This proposal was acquiesced in by his two colleagues. When Sir 
Elijah Impey was delivering the judgment of the court, my late 
friend, Mr. Justice Hyde, coo Id not conceal his eager zeal on the 
subject j and when Sir Elijah named the sum of fifty thousand 
rupees, Mr. Justice Hyde, to the great amusement of the bye- 
standers, called out, ' Siccas, brother Impey/ which are worth eleven 
per cent, more than the current rupees. Perhaps this story may 
not be thought worthy of relation, but it gave occasion to that ani- 
mosity which Mr. Francis publicly avowed against Sir Elijah Im- 
pey, and the criminal charge afterwards brought against him in the 
House of Commons was the offspring of that animosity. I will 
follow up this anecdote by mentioning the consequences of the 
action brought by Mr. Le Grand. The lady was divorced : she 
was obliged to throw herself under the protection of Mr. Frauds 
for subsistence. After a short time she left him, and went to Eng- 
land. In London she fell into the company of M. Talleyrand 
Perigord. Captivated by her charms, he prevailed on her to ac- 
company him to Paris, where he married her; and thus the insult 
which the lady received from Mr. Francis, and the loss of reputa- 
tion which was, perhaps unjustly, the consequence of that insult, 
eventually elevated her to the rank of Princess of Beuevento." 

We shall close this article by stating, that those who pur- 
chase this book with the hope of obtaining any valuable infor- 
mation from it, will be disappointed ; but those who seek no 
further than to amuse a vacant hoar, may find entertainment 
in the " Recollections" and " Reflections'' of John Nichoils, 
Esq. 
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tUmarks on the present system o/ Road-molting; with Observa- 
tions, deduced from practice atidexpeiience; with a view to a 
Revision of the existing Laws, and the introduction of Im- 
provement* In the method of making, repairing, and preserving 
Roads, ynd defending the Road Funds from misapplication* 
Fourth Edition, carefully revised, with considerable Additions, 
and an Appendix. By John Loudon M'Adam, Esq. General 
Surveyor of the Roads in the Bristol District. Svo. Pp. 
196. Longman and Co. 1321. 

Ik a commercial country, like England, there can be no sub- 
ject of greater interest than the condition of the roads. Al- 
though much has been done within the last twenty years to 
improve the highways in this kingdom, and although the facility 
of intercourse between the most distant parts of it is now such 
as would have been scarcely believed possible by our grandsires, 
yet, notwithstanding this, and notwithstanding the immense 
sums collected for the support of the roads by the means of 
toils- and highway assessments! in many parts of the king- 
dom the roads are deplorably bad, and in the cases of turnpike 
trusts, many of them are deeply involved in debt ; and are com- 
pelled frequently to apply to Parliament for an increase in the 
rate of the tolls, not to enable them to discharge their incum- 
brances, for in some instances they have no hopes of being 
able to do this, but to meet the annual expenses of interest, 
ic. The author of the work before us, John Loudon M'A- 
dam, Esq. is a gentleman well known, as a magistrate and com- 
missioner, to have directed his attention to the improvement of 
roads; and the considerations above-mentioned have given 
rise to this publication, the substance of which, as we consider 
the subject of importance, we shall lay before our readers. 

The attention of Mr. M'Adam, as he tells us himself, in his 
evidence before the committee df the House of Commons, 
was first directed to the state of public roads in this kingdom 
about twenty-five years ago. On his arriving . from America in 
1788,. many roads were making iu Scotland. He was ap- 
pointed a commissioner, and had occasion, in that capacity, to 
see a great deal of bad road work. This led him to inquire 
into the general manner of road making, and the expense of 
it. Since that period he has been mostly resident in Bristol, 
where he was also appointed a commissioner of roads, the de- 
fective state of which attracted his attention. Finding it im- 
possible for any individual commissioner to get the roads put 
into a situation o( being mended with any chance of success, 

U 2 
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he was induced to offer himself to the commissioners as a sur- 
veyor, and the roads of Bristol were accordingly put under hi* 
direction in 18 re. In the same evidence Mr. M'Adam stated, 
that he had travelled, at various times, during the last twenty 

J ears, to ascertain which were the best roads, and which the 
est means of road-making, from Inverness in Scotland, to the 
Land's End in Cornwall ; he had obtained all the information 
which an unauthorized person was likely to receive, and he was 
induced, generally, to impute the badness of the roads to the 
applying of the materials. This led him to turn his attention 
to the improvement of the formation of roads, &c. and a con- 
siderable extent of road in the west of England has been, 
under his management, and that of persons instructed by him, 
considerably improved. Several intelligent and competent 
witnesses spoke before the committee to the considerable im> 

?rovement made in the roads by Mr. M'Adam's inventions. 
Ve have mentioned these particulars, that our readers may 
know what authority ought to be given to Mr. M'Adam's sug- 
gestions. 

The author treats of the subject of roads under three princi- 
pal heads. 

" The mode of making road*. 

" The commissioners and officers employed under them, for this 
service; and 

" The care of the finances." 

Under the first head he notices the materials of which roatfe 
are formed. 

" In the neighbourhood of London the roads are formed of tra- 
vel 5 in Essex and Sussex they are formed of flint ; in Wilts, 
Somerset, and Gloucester, lime-stone is principally used ; in the 
north of England and in Scotland whin-stone is the principal ma* 
terial $ and in Shropshire and Staffordshire large pebbles mixed 
with sand. Excellent roads may be made with any of these mate- 
rials." 

He considers the gravel, of which the roads round London 
are formed, as the worst material, for several reasons. It is 
mixed with a large portion of clay, and the component parts of 
gravel are round ; they want the angular points of contact by 
which broken stone unites, and forms a solid body. 

" The loose state of the roads near London is a consequence of 
this quality in the material, and of the entire neglect or ignorance 
of the method of amending it. A more careful examination of 
facts connected with the roads round London, has discovered several 
other causes from whence proceeds the defective state of the 
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roach. The greatest appear* to be, the division of the roadi into 
so many small trusts, which precludes the possibility of any ex* 
tended plan of operations for the beuefit of the Whole.' Before 
any one road round London can be properly reformed, and all 
wasteful expenditure restrained, a comprehensive view of the local 
situation of the whole district will be requisite." 

The removal of the restrictions which at present prevent a 
supply of good road materials from being brought to London, 
and landed in different places convenient for the roads, is ano- 
ther desideratum. A supply of all materials necessary for 
road-making might then be obtained, and the use of bad gravel 
would be no longer necessary. A good road might, however, 
be formed even with this gravel, as was proved by experiment 
at Reading, the road at which place " has lately been made 
perfectly smooth, solid, and level, with a gravel inferior to that 
of London, and at less than it formerly cost. Carriages make 
no impression on this road, and it has remained good in all 
changes of weather. Nevertheless, a means having been dis- 
covered, by diligent inquiry, for importing flints from a dis- 
tance, the Reading road will, in future, be repaired with flint, 
at half the expense required to prepare the gravel of the neigh- 
bourhood." 

" Flint makes an excellent road, if due attention be paid to the 
size ; but from want of that attention many of the flint roads are 
rough, loose, and expensive. Lime-stone, when properly prepared, 
makes a smooth, solid road, and becomes consolidated sooner 
than any other material ; but from its nature is not the most last- 
ing. 

" Whinstone is the most durable of all materials, and whenever 
it is well and judiciously applied, the roads are comparatively good 
and cheap. 

" The pebbles of Shropshire and Staffordshire are of a hard sub- 
stance, and only require a prudent application, to be made good 
road materials. 

" On the other hand, the Scottish roads, made of the very best 
materials, which are abundant and cheap in every part of that 
country, are the most loose, rough, and expensive roads in the 
United Kingdom, owing to the unskilful use of the material/ 9 

Mr. M'Adam thinks that the provisions for the preservation 
of roads have taken precedence of measures for making them 
fit to be travelled upon ; and he proposes w that some regula- 
tions may be adopted for encouraging and promoting a better 
system of making roads, by eliciting the exertions of science, 
and by creating a set of officers of skill and reputation to su- 
perintend this roost essential branch of domestic economy." 
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He makes a variety of pertinent remarks upon the injary done 
by the various kinds of carriages to the public roads, which, 
however, we must pass over. 

Under the second head, Mr. M'Adam suggests the propriety 
of the appointment of an executive officer in each, county, 
whose sole attention should be given to the roads ; " whose 
services should be amply remunerated, and of whom the com- 
missioners might of right demand an account of the manner in 
which their orders were carried into execution ; who should 
examine and audit the accounts of the sub-surveyors ; compare 
them with the work performed, and certify them, if approved, 
to the treasurers/ 9 • 

* Our author justly observes, that <c General superintendence, 
and gratuitous services, such as the law contemplated to receive 
from the commissioners of turnpikes, may be obtained, and 
have been conscientiously and faithfully given, by the commis- 
sioners ; but that constant and laborious attention requisite to 
superintend the executive duties of a turnpike trust, cannot 
reasonably be expected from gentlemen engaged in other pur- 
suits. Were they to undertake the task, it must be subject to 
all the interruptions of their private affairs, or other occupa- 
tions, and this alone would render their services nugatory/' 
For this reason he recommends the appointment of the officer 
above-mentioned, whose time, in a trust of any extent, say 
about a hundred and fifty miles of road, would be very fully 
employed. 

The third head is the " care of the finances/ 9 The sums 
raised by tolls for the expenses of turnpike roads, we are all 
aware, are very large. 

" These funds, considerable as they are, continue to be ex- 
pended nominally under the direction of commissioners, but effec- 
tually and practically under [that of ] the surveyors, over whom the 
commissioners have very uncertain means of useful controul. And 
there is no doubt that much abuse exists in the expenditure, partly 
from ignorance, but much more from peculation and patronage 
very much misplaced/' 

We must here remark, that we do not approve of these in- 
definite charges of " peculation/ 9 and " misplaced patronage/' 
Such charges ought not to be made in the gross against any 
public officers, except they can be substantiated ; and in the 
present case the practice is J peculiarly objectionable, because, 
from no one particular person being hinted at, but the charge 
being general, every surveyor, however upright and honourable 
in his ppblic conduct, may thipk himself alluded to by Mr. 
M'Adam. It is too much the practice to stigmatize all persona 
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in office, from the high and dignified situation of prime minis- 
ter, to a petty constable ; and fully persuaded of the extreme 
injustice of such a procedure, we must always protest against 
it. This sweeping charge is also the more inexcusable in Mr. 
M'Adam, because it is directly at variance with the evidence 
given by him before the House of Commons. We here find' 
him asserting, " that much abuse exists in the expenditure, 
partly from ignorance, but much man from peculation and pa~ 
tronage venf much misplaced" Now, before the committee, 
after calculating the waste of public money to " amount to 
one-eighth of the road revenue of the kingdom/' he was 
asked, 

" Do you mean the frauds amount to one-eighth ? No, not 
direct frauds, I call it misapplication, 

" Do you not cousider one of these misapplications to be the 
injudicious use of the labour of horses, instead of that of men, 
women, and children ? I do consider that to be a great misappli- 
cation of the labour of horses. I am afraid that gentlemen may 
understand, from what I said, that frauds are committed to the 
amount of one-eighth, but I meant no such thing ; I meant the 
loss arising from misapplication generally. 1 have in general found 
a great deal more materials put upon the road than were necessary, 
aud I am of opinion that is oue of the chief causes of the waste of 
the public money. 

" Do you think the loss arises, in most instances, from mistake, 
or from any abuse in regard to the power and patronage which the 
situation confers ? I think it proceeds from mistakes and ignorance 
mostly." 

Now Mr. M'Adam must be aware that many persons will 
read his preliminary essay, who will not wade through the evi- 
dence attached to it ; and he is thus prejudicing a set of useful 
men, who may err through ignorance, but who we cannot think 
are guilty of peculation, or of misapplying patronage. 

To return* .Mr. M'Adam suggests, 

" Under such circumstances, the protection of the funds would 
be promoted by the inspection and controul of a superior officer ; 
and finally it might be desirable that a report from each trust 
should be made to Parliament of the receipts and expenditure for 
the year." x 

It thus appears, that the chief points insisted upon by Mr. 
M' Adam, as necessary to a hetter system of road-making, and 
to the prosperity pf the different trusts, and to the lessening of 
the^ expense to the public, are 

1. An improved method of making roads, 
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. 9t' The appointment of a general surveyor, to an extesstv* 
lifte of road, and 

3, A more efficient controul over the funds. 

The two latter points can only be obtained through the inter- 
vention of an act of parliament ; the former it is in the power 
of every surveyor to adopt. To enable them to do this, we 
propose to lay before our readers a few of the general principles 
of road-making, as stated by Mr. M'Adam. 

The first principle upon which he acts is, " that a road 
ought to be considered as an artificial flooring, forming a strong, 
smooth, solid surface, at once capable of carrying, great weight, 
and over which carriages may pass, without meeting any im- 
pediments/' 

After having stated, that " the practice common in England 
and universal in Scotland, on the formation of a new road, is 
to dig a trench below the surface of the ground adjoining, and 
in this trench to deposit a quantity of large stones, &c. &c. he 
observes, 

** The first operation in making a road should be the reverse of 
digging a trench. The road should not be sunk below, but rather 
raised above the ordinary level of the adjacent ground 5 care should 
at any rate be taken that there be a sufficient fall to take off the 
water, so that it should always be some inches below the level of 
the ground upon which the road is intended to be placed. This 
must be done, either by making drains to lower ground, or if that 
be not practicable, from the nature of the country, then the soil 
upon which the road is proposed to be laid, must be raised by addi- 
tion, so as to be some inches above the level of the water. 

" Having secured the soil from under water, the road maker is 
next to secure it from rain water, by a solid road, made of clean 
dry stone, or flint, so selected, prepared, and laid, as to be perfectly 
impervious to water ; and this cannot be effected, unless the greatest 
care be taken that no earth, clay, chalk, or other matter that will 
hold or conduct water, be mixed with the broken stone ; which 
must be so prepared and laid as to unite, by its own angles, into a 
firm, compact, impenetrable body. 

" The thickness of such road is immaterial as to its strength for 
carrying weight $ this object is already obtained by providing a dry 
surface, over which the road is to be placed, as a covering or roof, to 
preserve it in that state— experience hating shewn, that if water 
passes through a road, and fill the native soil, the road, whatever 
may be its thickness, loses its support, and goes to pieces." 

The practice of paving the roads Mr. M'Adam decidedly 
objects to; where roads are paved, he recommends the pave- 
ment to be lifted, " and converted into a good road, which may 
be done with tie same stone, at an expense not exceeding ten- 
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pence Hie square yard. This road Would be more lasting than 
the pavement, and when oat of order, may be repaired at less 
than one- tenth of the expense which relaying the pavement 
would require. This measure has been adopted with great 
success, and considerable saving of expense in the suburbs of 
Bristol, where the pavements were taken up, and converted into 
good roads, about three years ago." 

These are the principles on which Mr. M'Adam's system it 
founded. He says he " has no particular mode of manage- 
ment ; but in every road has been obliged to alter the mode of 
management, according to the situation of the road, and some- 
times according to the finances/' He thinks " the operative 
part of preparing roads cannot be effected without procuring a 
more skilful set Of surveyors. Young men brought up to 
agriculture and labour, must be sought, and regularly in* 
structed." 

We shall conclude by extracting the following 

" Directions for repair of an old road, being the substance of a 
communication made to a Committee of the Honourable the 
House of Commons, in 181 1, and published with the Report* 
by order of the House, with additions and alterations, deduced 
from actual practice during the last three years. 

" Feb. 1, 1819. 

" No addition of materials is to be brought upon a road, unless 
in any part of it be found that there is not a quantity of clean stone 
equal to ten inches in thickness. 

" The stone already in the road is to be loosed up and broken, 
so as no piece shall exceed six ounces in weight. 

" The road is then to be laid as flat as possible, a rise of three 
inches from the centre to the side is sufficient for a road thirty feet 
wide. 

'• The stones, when loosened in the road, are to be gathered off 
by means of a strong, heavy rake, with teeth two and a half inches 
in length, to the side of the road, and there broken, and on no ac- 
count are stones to be broken on the road. 

•' When the great stones have been removed, and none left in 
the road exceeding six ounces, the road is to be put in shape, and a 
rake employed to smooth the surface, which will, at the same time, 
bring to the surface the remaining stoue, and will allow the dirt to 
go down. 

" When the road is so prepared, the stone that has been broken 
by the side of the road i* then to be carefully spread on it. This 
is rather a nice operation, and the future quality of the road will 
greatly depend on the manner in which it is performed. The stone 
must not be laid on in shovels full, but scattered over the surface, 
one shovel full following another, and spreading over a considerable 
space. 
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" Only a small space of road should be lifted at; once j five tnetr ' 
io a, gang should beset to lift it all, across : two meo should coo* 
tiooe to pick up and rake off the large stone*, and to form the 
road for receiving the broken stone j the other three should break 
stones— the broken stone to be laid on as soon as the piece of road 
is prepared to receive it, and then break up auother piece $ two or 
three yards at one lift is enough. 

*' The proportioning the work among the five men must, of 
course, be regulated by the nature of the road ; when there are 
many very large stones, the three breakers may not be able to keep 
pace with the two men employed in lifting and forming, and when 
there are few large stones, the contrary may be the case j of all this 
the surveyor must judge and direct. 

" But while it is recommended to lift and relay roads which have 
been made with large stone, or with large stone mixed with clay, 
chalk, or other mischievous materials, there are many cases in which 
it would be highly unprofitable to lift and relay a road, even if the 
materials should have been originally too large. 

" The road between Cirencester and Bath is made of stone too 
large in size, but it is of so friable a nature that in lifting it becomes 
sand. In this case I recommended cutting down the high places, 
keeping the surface smooth, and gradually wearing out the mate* 
rials now in the road, and then replacing them with some stone of 
a better quality, properly prepared. 

" In like manner a part of the road in the Bath district is made 
of freestone which it would be unprofitable to lift. 

" At Cgham in Surrey, it was necessary to remove the whole 
road, to separate the small portion of valuable materials from the 
mass of soft matter of which it was principally composed, which 
was removed at considerable expense before a road could be made 
again upon the site. 

" Other cases of several kinds have occurred, where a different 
method must be adopted, but which it is impossible to specify, and 
most be met by the practical skill of the officer whose duty it may 
be to superintend the repair of a road, and who must constantly 
recur to general principles. These principles are uniform, however 
much circumstances may differ, and they must form the guide by 
which his judgment must he always directed. 

" When additional stone is wanted, or a road that has consoli- 
dated by use, the old hardened surface of the road is to be loosened 
with a pick, in order to make the fresh materials unite with the 
old. 

" Carriages, whatever be the construction of their wheels, wilt 
make ruts in a uew road until it consolidates, however well the 
materials may be prepared, or however judiciously applied $ there* 
fore a careful person must attend for some time after the road is 
opened for use, to rake, in the track made by wheels, 

*' The only proper method of breaking stones, both for effect 
and economy, is by persons silting ; the stones are to be placed 
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io mail beaps^and women, boy*, or old men past hard labour, 
matt sit down with small hammers, and break then, to as none 
•ball exceed »ix ounces in weight. 

** The tools to be used are, 

" Strong picks, but short from the handle to the points, for lifting, 
the road. 

" Small hammers of about oue pound weight in the head, the 
face of the size of a new shilling, well steeled, with a short handle. 

" Rakes with woodeu heads, ten inches in length, and iron 
teeth about two and a half inches in length, very strong for raking 
out the large stones when the road is broken up, and for keeping 
the road smooth after being relaid, and while it is consolidating. 

" Very light broad-mouthed shovels to spread the broken stone,* 
and, to form the road. 

" Every road is to be made of- broken stone, without mixture oC 
earth, clay, chalk, or any other matter that will imbibe water, and 
be affected with frost ; nothing is to be laid on the clean stone on 
pretence of binding ; broken stone will combine by its own angles 
into a smooth, solid surface, that cannot be affected by vicissitudes 
of weather, or displaced by the action of wheels, which will pas* 
over it without a jolt, and consequently without injury." 

We would recommend Mr. M'Adam's book to the attention 
of all surveyors and practical road makers. We are of opinion 
that the hints it contains may be advantageously adopted in 
most, if not all parts of the kingdom. 

Observations on the Report of the Select Committee of the House 
<f Lords relative to the Timber Trade. By a British Mer- 
chant., 8 vo. Pp.118. Richardson, Cornhill. 1821. 

Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons ott 
the Timber Trade. 1821. 

This pamphlet is the production of Stephen Cock, Esq. the Se- 
cretary of the London Society of Ship-owners, and so im- 
pressed are the ship-owners with the value of his services, that 
the Newcastle Society has voted him one hundred pounds as a 
gratuity for his labours. The case of the ship-owners is briefly 
this. In the year 1^09, when the supply of timber from the 
Baltic was rendered precarious by the measures of the northern 
powers, who had prohibited our manufactures, the attention of 
Parliament was turned " to the hitherto neglected, though 
abundant supplies to be found in our American colonies ;" and 
it was deemed adviseable, " by adequate protection, to encout- 
rage -the transport of them, to meet the exigency with which 
we were threatened. To accomplish this object, a virtual ex- 
emption from duty was granted to the timber imported from 
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our North American possessions, while a large addition was 
made to that levied on timber from the north of Europe, first, 
by the 49th Geo. III. c. 98, and in the ensuing year by the 
50th, c. 77> by which the duties of the preceding year were 
doubled, making the whole duty on northern timber, including 
the temporary duty imposed in the same years for the support, 
and during the continuance of the war, amount to 21. 14s. 8d. 
per load"* [of fifty cubic feet.] A further increase of these 
duties took place ; and the total amount now payable ou Baltic 
timber per load is 31. 5s. and on Norway aeals 31* 17s. id. 
Under these circumstances the trade between this country and 
Canada has considerably increased. A large quantity of Ame- 
rican timber has been imported, and British manufactures to a 
considerable amount have been taken in exchange. Added to 
which, the trade being carried on solely in British ships, has 
caused a great increase in the number of vessels, and given 
employment to many seamen who would otherwise have been 
destitute. 

In the session of 1820 a committee was appointed in the 
House of Lords, on the motion of the Marquis of Lansdown, 
to consider of the present situation of our trade with foreign 
nations, and the best mode of extending it. This committee 
made a report relative to the timber duties, unfavourable to 
their continuance ; and this report is the subject of animad- 
version in the pamphlet before us, the writer of which expresses 
his belief, " that its recommendations, if acted upon, would 
be productive of consequences ruinous to our shipping, detri- 
mental to our colonial and manufacturing interests, and very 
injurious to the nation at large/ 9 

After shewing that a reduction of the duties on timber from 
31. 5s. to 11. 15s. and on deals from 31. 17s. Id. to 21. Is. 9d. 
per load, as recommended by the committee, would prevent 
the Canada trade from maintaining itself in the market for a 
single week against the foreign timber, he proceeds to shew, 
from the documents annexed to the report, the extent of that 
trade, and consequently the extent of the direct sacrifice of 
British interests which it is proposed to make, to enable the 
countries which produce timber, but more especially Sweden 
and Norway, very greatly to increase their consumption of Bri- 
tish produce. 

u By the official accounts (Appendix, p. 126) it appears that 
the ships cleared out from Great Britain alone, (exclusive of those 

* Select Report of the Committee of the House of Commons 
on foreign trade, 1821. 
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from Ireland and other places, whiob may be estimated at one* 
fourth more) for the British North American colonies, in the year 
18)9, amouuted to 1520, of the barthen of 340, 147 tons, navigated 
by 17,564 men : — that the ships which arrived in Great Britain 
from those colonies, (exclusive of those which went to Ireland and 
other places, or were lost) amounted to 1446 t»hips of 351,488 
tons burthen, navigated by 1 6,395 seamen ; and that the real value 
of British and Irish produce and manufacturer exported to them 
in the last six years, (Appendix, p. 122) was as follows: 

In 1814 4,119,393 17 7 

1815 3,271,091 3 5 

1816 2,270,065 9 

1817 1,320,097 6 10 

1818 1,619,420 6 5 

1819 1,867,030 12 1 

€€ The years 1814 and 1815 should, however, be excluded from 
the present consideration, as not exhibiting a correct view of the 
colonial trade, a large portion of the goods exported in those years 
having gone to the supply of the United States. 

" Having thus presented a view of the valuable interests which 
it is proposed gradually to sacrifice, it may be fairly pot to the 
understanding and unprejudiced judgment of every British sub* 
iect, whether these are interests that should, in the slightest degree, 
be exposed to hazard or prejudice, even if it were certain that such 
countries as Sweden and Norway, so little calculated by their cir- 
cumstances, even if they were by their inclinations, which is at 
least problematical, being thereby ' enabled,' would be willing also 
to increase their consumption of British productions ?' Ought it 
not, on the contrary, to be the first duty of British statesmen to 
protect, encourage, and extend these interests by all the means in 
their power, not merely for their own sake, but for the sake of 
those national objects which are dependent upon them." 

Our readers know that we are advocates for the removal of 
all restraints upon foreign commerce, in the shape of duties 
and prohibitions, as far as such a removal can be accomplished 
without injuring the paramount interests of the empire. 
Where those restrictions are absolutely requisite for the pro- 
tection and encouragement of any essential branch of manu- 
facture, or necessary to the existence of our colonies, of course 
we cannot be understood as meaning to advise their repeal. 
We must say, that the duties on timber appear to us to be of 
this nature. The are two interests concerned in this question, 
that of the Canadian provinces, and that of the ship-owners of 
Britain, besides the interest of the empire, in the nursery of a 
brave and efficient race of seamen, ready to tight their coun- 
try's battles, should their aid be wanting to humble any of her 
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foes. The Canadmn proprietors have been loud in their remon - 
strances against any alteration in the present scale of duties ; 
and when it is recollected that the colonies cannot prosecute 
their trade in the mode most advantageous to them, but must 
confine themselves to the mother country, and be subject to 
such regulations as the legislature choose to recommend, surely 
their representations on a question which so vitally affects 
them, ought to have some weight. The ship-owners, too, who 
have risqued an immense capital in the trade, will be materially 
injured, many of them, perhaps, ruined: by the removal of the 
ditties, as the effect must be, (and indeed it is contemplated by 
the committee) to throw a great part of our shipping out of 
employ, and a large portion of our seamen will become paupers, 
and be compelled to resort to the parish for support. 

It is urged in the report, that " the Canadian merchants were 
never led to believe, that the duties on foreign timber would 
be permanent,' and that therefore the faith of government- is 
not pledged to their continuance. It is, however, certain, that 
the merchants connected with the British provinces in North 
America were distinctly assured, that they might rely upon 
adequate encouragement, and the continued protection of the 
-capitals which they were invited to embark in the trade. And 
the ship-owners were induced to risque their capital in building 
vessels for this trade, by the assurances held out in a letter 
from " S. Cotterell" to the chairman of a considerable body 
of ship-owners in Hull, dated, " Council Office, Whitehall, 
April 18, 1810/' In this letter the ship-owners were assured, 
" that their Lordships had under consideration the expediency 
of submitting to Parliament, that additional duties should be 
imposed on. the importation of foreign timber, with a view to 
give a decided preference to timber the growth of his Majesty's 
colonies in North America, which is allowed to be imported 
duty free as the law now stands." Mr. Cock very pertinently 
asks, 

" Upon so plain and unequivocal a declaration as this, what 
merchant would have hesitated to invest his capital — what ship- 
owner would have questioned his reliance on this resource for the 
employment of his shipping— or what reasonable person would 
.have prophesied that, as soon as the realization of the objects pro- 
posed by the course of policy thus publicly declared, should have 
become most manifestly apparent, in the establishing an, abundant 
supply of timber at a cheap rate— the securing that independence 
of foreigners for this necessary article, which was 6o ardently de- 
sired— -the furnishing employment for so large a proportion of our 
shipping — and the providing a resource for our surplus population ; 
who would have believed, that when these objects should have been 
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thus happily accomplished, it would bwe been proposed to destroy 
iitoDce this * work and labour of our band*,' and coldly to consign 
to destruction the very interests which the pursuits of these objects 
bad created ?" 

" Let us suppose, however, that nothing like a pledge had been 
given, what is there in the situation or circumstances of the Nsrth 
American colonies, or in those of the merchants and ship-owners 
engaged in trade with them, which should make it just or expedient 
to place them upon a less favourable footing than the other British 
colonies ? They, like the rest, are peopled by British subjects, 
but with a larger proportion of native English, Scotch, and Irish, 
than any of the others. They, like the rest, are compelled to em- 
ploy British ships only, and to take all their supplies of manufac- 
tures, &c. from the mother country : why, thep, are their produc- 
tions less entitled to protection and encouragement than those of the 
sugar colonies ? Are the British manufactures which they take in 
return for their timber insignificant in amount ? They take annu- 
ally upwards of a million and a half sterling. Are the ships and 
seamen they employ of small importance ? They amount to oue- 
fourth part of the whole shipping of the empire engaged in foreign 
trade. Are the sailors less hardy and useful I They are of the 
very best description of the good. The number of apprentices, too, 
is greater than is employed in any other trade, and the climate is 
particularly calculated to make them hardy and expert. Under 
these circumstances, could it require a pledge from the British 
government to secure to such interests protection from the over- 
whelming competition of any foreigners whatever ?" 

1 The pamphleteer next proceeds to remark on the. assertions 
in the Lords' Report relative to the inferior quality of the Ca- 
nada timber ; but, as the Commons' Report is at variance with 
that from the Lords, we shall quote the latter, as being perhaps 
more satisfactory than the authority, however respectable, of 
Mr. Cock. 

" Although the red pine of America," says the report, " is said 
by several witnesses to be equal in quality to the fir from the north 
of Europe, yet the yellow pine of which the great importation con- 
sists, is stated, when used in this country, to be inferior to it, except 
for particular purposes, and in particular situations, from its sup- 
posed greater liability to dry rot, and comparative deficiency in 
strength and durability. At the same time there is reason to be- 
lieve, from other evidence, that much prejudice subsists on this 
bead, and that in Lancashire, where the yellow pine has been a 
longer time in general use than in any other part of the kingdom, 
as well as in the neighbourhood of Shields, its qualities are consi- 
dered as more valuable than they are geuerally esteemed 3 and 
there is repeated testimony that when used in America, both in the 
construction of ships and buildings, it has been found to be free 
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from the particular defect alluded to, and of a durability equal to 
that of the best timber of Europe." 

Mr. Cock examines carefully all the statements in the re- 
port, and contrasts them with official documents ; and we think 
he clearly establishes the following facts : 

" 1st. That previous to the competition of the North American 
timber trade, when the duties were not half their present amount, 
the price of Baltic timber was higher to the consumer in this coun- 
try than it is now 5 or, with the same competition, than it is likely 
to become a^ain. 

" 2d. That the extension of the colonial wood trade has been 
productive of a corresponding increased demand for British manu- 
factures. 

" 3d. That this trade has afforded support to many thousands 
of persons who have emigrated from the mother country ; and 
greatly added to the value and strength of the British possessions 
in North America. 

" 4th. That it affords employment to many hundreds of British 
ships, and to many thousands of British seamen. 

" 5thly. That these important advantages have not been attended 
with any material diminution in the consumption of wood imported 
from countries in the north of Europe; and that, so far from our 
export of manufactures to thoee countries having declined, in pro* 
|H>rlion as the trade with the North American colonies has in- 
creased, the amouut of such exports has been, of late years, even 
greater than before the existence of the colonial wood trade. 

€i (fthly. That, notwithstanding the duty payable upon foreign 
wood, the importers thereof possess, upon the whole, decided ad* 
vantages in the British market, 111 the comparatively small expense 
of importing it, and the very general prejudice still remaining in 
favour of its quality. And that, notwithstanding the almost ex- 
clusive use of Baltic timber in the King's yards, and the preference 
given to it in the construction of buildings of magnitude, the 
demand for Canada timber has increased as its qualities have be- 
come known. 

" 7th. That therefore any reduction in the duties 00 the wood of 
the north of Europe, would, by placing the North American tim- 
ber upon a more unfavourable footing than at present, give to the 
former such decided advantages, as would certainly and rapidly an* 
njhilate the trade with the British colonies. 

" That the inevitable consequences would be, to aggravate the 
distresses of the British ship-owner ; to put nearly a total stop to 
British ship-building ; to reduce many thousands of our sea- 
men to the alternative of begging for their bread, or entering into 
foreign employ ; to check the growing prosperity of the colonies; 
to deprive the mother country of one of the most advantageous 
means of disposing of her surplus population ; to ruin the mer- 
chants and others, who have embarked their capitals in saw-mills 
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aadotbcK local establishments in the colonies ; to convert the coo- 
tent and loyalty of the colonists into the extreme of dissatisfaction ; 
to leave this country, as formerly, at the mercy of foreigners for 
the supply of an article of the first necessity 5 to raise the price of 
wood upon the English consumer ; and to diminish the exports of 
British goods, and thus aggravate the distress of our manufacturers 
and merchants. 

" On the other hand, by affording liberal encouragement toco* 
Ionization, great relief may be obtained by this country j the 
strength and security of the colonies be increased, and Canada ena- 
bled, a third tkne, to resist the efforts of the United States, whose 
sanguine hope of becoming the possessors of our fine provinces, is 
stimulated by the conviction that the loss of our Newfoundland 
fishery, of our West India islands, and, finally, of our naval supe- 
riority, must inevitably follow." 

The report of the Committee of the House of Commons 
proceeds on the same principle as that of the Lords , but it 
purposes to effect its ends more gradually. It reeommends 
a reduction of the duties on Baltic timber of 10s. per load, and 
an imposition of 10s. per load on that imported from Canada, 
together with some alteration in the duties on deals, &c. This 
subject is now under consideration in the Commons, and 
we trust it wilt meet with that attention its importance de- 
serves. 



The invariable Principles of Poetry \ in a Letter addressed' to 
Thomas CamplpU, Esq. occasioned by some critical Observa- 
tions in his Specimens of British Poets, particularly refatijig to 
the Poetical Character*of Pope. By the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 
Longman and Co. 18111. 

A Vindication of the late Editor of Pope's Works, from seme 
Charges brought against him by a writer in the Quarterly Re» 
view for October, 1820; with further Observations on "the 
Invariable Principles of Poetry ; and a full Exposure of the 
mode oj criticising adopted by Octasms Gilchrist, Esq. F.A.S. 
By the Rev. W. L. Bowles, suthor of a Letter to Mr. Camp- 
bell on " the Invariable Principles of Poetry," &c. Printed 
in Nos. S3, 34, and 35, of the Pamphleteer. Second Edi- 
tion, corrected. Cadell, Strand. 1821. 

Th* first of these had lain by us some time, because it ap- 
peared to us as containing such truisms respecting the prin- 
ciples of poetry, that to review it was a waste of time and 
paper. We were much astonished, however, to find thi$ an- 
swer to Mr. Campbell most roughly treated in the Quarterly 
No. 27«, Vol 60, May, 1821. X 
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Review for October, 18*0. It was -strfficiently plain that the 
article proceeded from the peri of one who bore some grudge 
against Mr. Bowles, and of course we did not even then inter- 
module in the quarrek of authors. About the following Febru- 
ary appeared in the London Magazine a most insulting attack 
on that gentleman, in an article professedly written by one 
Gilchrist, whose father was a miller of Stamford. Provoked 
by these successive injuries, which affected him no less in hk 
moral than io hit critical character, Mr. Bowles replied 19 the 
Pamphleteer, attributing both the above articles to Gilchrist, 
who, however, was the author of the most malignant one only. 
f fhis reply is now published by itself, together with a sequel on 
the poetical character of Pope, with some farther remarks on 
Gilchrist. We shall lay the substance of these pamphlets 
before out readers, and endeavour to do Mr. Bewles that justice 
whiek sterns. to have been* denied him elsewhere. 

la Mr* Bowles's edition of Pope's works, be laid down, not 
a* a new caften, hut a well-known one, the following opinioa: 

" .All images drawn from what is tKAutif ul or sublime in the 

Jorks of nature, are mobe beautiful ajid sublime than images 
rawn from art, and are therefore more poetical. In like manner, 
those passions of the human heart which belong to nature in 
general, are, per se, more adapted to the higher species of poetry, 
than those which are derived from incidental and transient num* 

On this Mr. Campbell made some critical remarks in the 
Morning Chronicle, and to these Mr. B. published the answer 
at the head of this article. The remarks and the reply were 
b<gh drawn up in the language, and with the sentiments of 
gentlemen and scholars treating upon an abstract question, 
We <Jo not think it necessary to shew bow Mr. B. has proved 
his position, for we trust our readers are aware that it is nearly 
hnpoasible to impart sublimity, the soul of poetry, to works of 
act, or transient manners. To describe them poetically is 
itself a chef-d'oeuvse. It is this achievement which gives 
fobse to Pope's Rape of the Lock. The lines are well con- 
structed, the incidents beautifully described, . the introduction 
of the sylphs and gnomes raise them above the common events 
of a tea-drinking party 5 some severe strokes of satire are in* 
terspersed, and the whole is finished off with that curious feli- 
city at which Pope was a perfect adept. But where will you 
ffod a sublime passage in the whole ? The sublime, says Loo- 

S'nus, not only persuades, but electrifies the reader ; when p r op er l y 
Iroduced, it carries aU before it Wee a thunderbolt^ and tmwdr- 
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nkfy exhibit* the coUetted pvtor* of the miter. Longfatts 4 
Peat ce r p. 6 and 9. 
But should! afyy of oar readers wish to see the Subject e*- 

tltrinetl more fully, we recommend (his reply to their perusaf. 
r is very pleasing and very satisfactory. 
What induced the writer of the asticte in the Quarterly Review 
to rage so violently against this reply, and to attempt misrepre- 
sentation by way of refutation, we know not ; bus we will ass«n 
that having at this mocpent both articles before us, the pas* 
sages which we shall quote as complained of by Mr. Bear* 
accurately cited from the Quarterly Critic in their perverted 
4tate, and that the passages' which should have been added ac^ 
actually in the Reply. 

" How dare surtb an ' unblushing calumniator ' not only pervert 
the honest expressions of my feelings, but attribute^ to tney that I 
had charged Pope with ' taking a bribe to suppress a satire/ whs> 
have recorded in vawi, in two publications, my disbelief! 

u One circumstance is mentioned by Horace Walpole,. which, if 
true, was indeed flagitious. Walpole informs Gray, that the <?fia+ 
aactter of Atossa was snewn to the Duchess of Buckingham and 
the Duchess of Marlborough ;■ that Pope received a thousand 
pound* from th^ Duchess of Rftrrlborough, promising, on these 
terms, to suppress it ; that he took the money, and theu published 
it ! 

" I had already expressed warmly what 1 felt at the baseness of 
such transaction, if true ; not at all implying that I believed it 
true. My ' Life* con taius the following remarks en it, and these 
remarks are republished in the letter to Campbell ;. and here is>a 
man, who has read those remarks, and having first perverted my 
obvious meaning,, tells me I charge Pope with ' taking a bribe t# 
suppress a satire,, and then publishing, it.' 

" Here then, again* f must quote my own words : 

" * A story saoase Ought not for a moment to he admitted* 
solely on ilu- testimony of Walpole j, till there is other proof besides 
the assertion of. Walpole, the lane candour which made us rbjecv 
what, upon no better foundation, was said' of Addison, ought to 
make us reject, with equal readiness, the belief of a circumstance 
so derogatory to the character of Pope. 

** * Whatever can be proved oug^t not to be rejected ; whatever 
(charge) has no Other foundation than the * ipse dtxit r of an adver* 
saru is entitled to no regard. 1 — -Note on Pope. 

** Let me now ask, how' could any one, with the honourable 
feelings of an honest heart, keep in the dark, purposely, this testi* 
mouy in Pope's favour : I say purposely, for the book was before 
htm', out of which, 

, < With ail to' invidious malice of a shrew,'— (Cowpep.f 
htfbappfcked every thing that he- thought would make iti<* appear 

X ^ 
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prejudiced, and studiously omitted whatever was contrary to hit owis 
unjust and exasperated prejudice ? How could any one, I repeat, 
without feelings of 'deep, deep' shame— without being lost and 
dead to every sense of candid or generous feelings — hold up and 
emblazon to the broad day, with colours furnished from his own 
distempering and distorting ' spleen? every thing a sacred regard 
to truth made me say, which Snight appear derogatory to Pope's 
amiable character, and yet shut his eyes, on purpose, to those pas- 
sages where 1 have denied the charges brought unjustly against 
him, or spokeu of his vjrtuet ? I should indeed, have ' blushed* 
tahave acted in this manner.*' 

Now what makes this conduct more atrocioufrin the Quarterly 
Critic is, that Mr. B. had already complained of similar mis- 
representations by Mr. Campbell, attributing it to having seen 
the work that he would seem to review only in the Edinburgh 
Review. Thi% is so curious a specimen of reviewing, and shews 
with what carelessness these important matters are performed 
in -some places, that we shall give the whole passage from the 
Reply, observing, that the parts marked as quotations are all to 
be found in the Lifjs of Pope, so that tlit miserable Quarterly 
Critic must have- impudently falsified, first the Ufe> and next 
the Reply, noticing that very oversight in Mr. Campbell. 

" Immediately after you have made the charge of * exaggerat- 
ing/ you mention an anecdote relating to Pope's conduct to the 
Duchess of Marlborough. You prove that it could not have been 
true ; and who would not suppose, from its mention immediately 
succeeding the charge of exaggeration, that I had countenanced, 
at least, this calumny ? Now what is the fact ? Walpole first 
brought forward the charge. Warton quoted Walpole, and I let 
the observations remain ; not for the sake of injuring Pope, but 
for recording niy disdain of such unfounded slander ! 
My words, which you never saw, or have, I will hope forgetfully, 
omitted, are these : 

" ' One circumstance is mentioned by Horace Walpole, which, 
if true, was indeed flagitious. Walpole informs Gray, that the 
character of Atossa was shewn to the Duchess of Buckingham and 
to the Duchess'of Marlborough ; that Pope received a thousand 
POUNDS from the Duchess of Marlborough, promising, on these 
terms, to suppress it; that he took thb money, and then pub* 
Kshed it/ 

" Now as you spoke of this circumstance immediately after hav- 
ing charged me with exaggeration, what must the inference be ? at 
least, that 1 admitted the story, or, from invidious feelings towards 
Pope, let it remain without notice I Wilt the reader believe that 
my observations are literally these : 

«' ' A story so base ought not for a moment to be admitted, 
solely on the testimony of Walpole. Pope certainly was not a 
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favourite, on account of political differences, with the Walpoles, 
though he received civilities from Sir Robert; and till there it 
other proof, besides the ex parte evidence and sole assertion of 
Walpole, the same candoor which made us reject what, upon no 
better foundatioo t was said of Addison, ought to make us reject, 
with equal readiness, the belief of a circumstance so derogatory to 
the character of Pope ! 

" Whatever can be proved, ought not to be rejected ; whatever 
(charge) ha* no other foundation than the ipse dixit of an adver- 
sary, is intitled to mo rbgard, particularly when the first essentiar 
of (moral) character is concerned.'— iffote/**. 

" Author of the Specimens of British Poets, is this exagge- 
ration ? Let me be permitted to say a few words mora in self- 
defence." t 

No, Mr* Bowles, it is not necessary. That Mr. Campbell 
has contented himself with the Edinburgh Review, is quite 
evident, and we hope he will do so no more: But for the wil- 
ful malignity of the Quarterly Critic what account can be . 
given ? We shall produce only one more instance of the 
mental obliquity undej which this Quarterly Critic labours. 

" After what is said of the ' wild speculations* of Lord Moo- 
boddo, and the ' honest curate in the wilds of Devonshire/ these 
words occur :— 

" • It is only on this principle that we can account for the injury 
inflicted on Pope by the strange proceeding* of his* last Editor, 
who having possessed himself of the ravings of all the dunces on 
their arch-enemy, dwelled on them till their sinister influence ope^ 
rated on his imagination, and prompted him to hesitate, and sug- 
gest, and surmise away everu* amiable characteristic of the Poet j 
and. mcMBiBLi as it mat appear, to accuse him of the cow- 

TBARY DISPOSITIONS 1* 

'• Thus, then, I have not only « aggravated* all ' infirmities 9 into 
' vieiousness, 9 but, ' incrediblb as it must appear,' having 
' surmised away evbrt amiable characteristic,' have accused 
Pope of the contrary oppositions ! That is to say, I have 
turned his friendships into hatreds, his affectionate duty and tender 
love for his aged mother into cold-hearted ingratitude, his general 
benevolence into 'reelings of malevolence. 

" To shew whether or not / deserve it, 1 place before the public 
those extracts which were before the eyes of this man when he 
wrote :— 

•• • This year he (Pope) lost his aged mother, who had gradually 
sunk before bis eyes into the extremes! imbecility of age, and whose 
• cradle of parting repose he had so long rocked with solicitude 
and affection,' &c Whatever irritation be might sometimes have 
experienced, he no sooner turned his eyes on those he loved, but his 
passions seemed to subside, and his spirit became gentle. Hence, 
in his severest denunciations of satirical indignation, he so often 
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qudw delightfully interest* u* by .unexpected, touches tf domestic 
t&derntst.'^Ute of Pope, p, 93, ,-. .. 

" « No poet* perhaps, erarleft the world with greater general 
testimonies to h* virtues und kit genius.' ~+p, 118, „ . 

r « ' Whatever wght bare been bis defects, be could not Wve bad 
many bad qualities, who never lost a friepd, and whom Arbutbnat, 
Gay, Bathurst, Lyttleton, Fortescue, and Murray, esteemed and 
tywd through lifcV^p. 43 V, 

" « Tbaf be was a mpstautsfulaqd affectionate son, a fcimJ waster* 
a sincere friend, aqd, generally apeakiug, a benevolent man, is un- 
doubted.'— p. 120. 

" Now, Sir, whoever you are, I take you on your word. Either 
you have said what, if true, ought indeed to make me * bang my 
head, and blush to think myself a man ;' or if what you asserted 
is false % and you knew it to be false, which you mutt have done, 
yon, ii you tiavt tie heartof amsn-~l will not say of ajcbrisiiao — 
<wght to ' Mush/ We stand not before the paMic only, but heft** 
E}iw who 'made us.' It must two out, ' by bin*/. ' wggflttjM,'. 
Of * Aurjnise/ if what you. hive laid to my charge be true, that km 
was * a most mimIujuTuI, fijs-affectionate son, a/a/ie frjead/ &c, &c, 

'* There you stand, Sir, exj>o*ed,ttnd no sophistry, no. vaporing 
declamation will help you out. There you stand, and if not 
* blushing* for your atrocious calumny, I must believe your Editor 
witl • blush' for pm» 

We trust our readers shudder at the cold-blooded atrocity 
now before them f And yet, alas ! in the concerns of domestic 
lite we could give parallel instances of calumny jgoore malig- 
nant, and of misrepresentation more aUeciow>, How the 
mind can overlook the recollection of that al)~s<eei*g Judge 
unto whom oil hearts are open, and from whom no aecittts are 
hid, is to os most mysterious. Docs k arise from latent insa- 
nity, or is it produced by the constant use of pernicious drugs; 
which 0rst intoxicate, and then irritate the metital powers ? 

We come now to the author of an article in the London 
Magazine. This is avowed by a person of the name of GiJ- 
ihrist, and justified in a second letter to Mr. Bowles. In both 
of them he endeavours to support the charges made in the 
Quarterly Review, and even to extend them. With such vim* 
knee does to write against Mr, B. as to have represented him 
as charging Pope with attempting to violate Lady W» Montague, 
because Mr. B. records, that in his intercourse with her Lady* 
ship,' encouraged by her freedom, the poet presumed too far, 
and was repulsed ! The repulse is described by the critic fn 
the Quarterly as a rode burst of laughter from the lad^, which 
immediately hanished the whining lover from the Pandfee of 
fools. So that Mr. B/s account of this licentious transaction 
(for the lady was a married woman) is far more subdued and 
favourable to the poet, than that of his first critic, which 
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makes the envenomed rage of Gilcbmt still rflwe astooi Ai^f . 
The following instance, with Mr. B/s remarks thereof weglfi 
hear us out id reprobating Mr. G/s conduct by die strongest 
terme our language affords. 

** In Ac London Magazine for Febrtrary, 1*20, appeared, iti a 
Review of Speuce's Anecdotes, the following sentence : 

n • These testimonies lo Ike worth and virtue of tfa poet, not 
comsor4im£ with the hjrposb of Mr. Bowies, he has preferred die 
^^presentations of his enemies ; and having, with -an Miquity md- 
exam^led in an editor, resolvsd to ASPfeRftB the moral reputation 
of his author, it was necessary that he should affect £0 soeer/it 
the friendly representations of a chronicler actuated by feelings 
so unlike his own 1 The general defamation of Pope's character 
Mr. Bowles shares with Curl, Gildon, &c. 5 but the inquisition 
which he has instituted into the poet's attachment to Martha 
Blount, is eminently his own, though the pruriency with WhicB 
bis nosb is laid to tbte ground to SCENT some taint in their 
connection, and the ANATOMICAL MINUTENESS with 
which he UANiftfetund determines on the physical constitution of 
Pope, might, m charity, be deemed only unseemly in a layman, and 
occasional critic ; — \m an editor, and a clbrgymaic, such conduct 
appears to us indecent and iftfiUFtfERABLY disqustik« 1' 

" How deeply offensive to every sense of decency ought those 
passages to be, which could call for such a disgusting description. 
If I bad written any thing in the life of Pope, which might fairly 
be thought to merit such a representation, I should deserve the re- 
probation of every pure and every honourable mind 5 but if no idea 
that could justify such a coarse caricature ever entered my bead-*- 
if, having looked through alt the volumes of the last edition of 
Pope, to find a passage which could justify such monstrotls exagge- 
rations, 1 have looked io vain, then 1 think the literary public will 
pronounce the writer of it to be the most ' barefaced dealer m 
vulgarity, indecency, and slander, that cotemporary criticism can 
show.' 

«* The writer of this sentence, extracted from the London Ma- 
gazine, is Octavius Gilchrist ! 1 do not say this unadvisedly, 
for he has himself explicitly admitted it, calling it ' tny custiga- 
tioo r " 

The life of Pope, as compiled by Mr. Bowles, is certainly 
move favourable to his memory than that by Dr. Johnson, and 
it is equally certain that in his editorial capacity Mir. B. seeuls 
never to have forgotten that he was a christian af»d a clergy- 
man. We therefore attribute the malignant envy by Which 
he is pursued to the excellence of his private character, and 
the success of his writings. We are happy to add, that he has 
so completely triumphed over these two serpents in this Vin- 
dication, that we think they will not return to the charge, and 
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we therefore hasten to dismiss the dirty subject with that ab- 
horrence which such malevolence deserves. 

But in this, as it were, personal controversy, much discussion 
has arisen respecting the personal and poetic character of Pope, 
on which we shall be expected to say something* Therefore 
first of the first. 

Let no admirer of Pope presume to compare his character 
with that of Addison, as seems to be done by die Quarterly 
Critic. Addison was indeed what every man must wish him- , 
self to be, just, upright, honest, pious, generous, and in all 
respects a consistent christian. Of him it may be truly said, 

Servetur ad i mum 
Qaalis ab incepto. 

As he lived, so be died. Death, that test of sincerity, proved 
him to be at heart what his outward appearance bespoke. I 
have tent for you to see how a christian dies. What a volume 
of instruction to a young nobleman does that sentence convey. 
Here faith, hope, and charity, are all united in a single act, and 
that -act the last of a good man's life. And no man, no chris- 
tian we mean, can contemplate that scene without exclaiming, 
May 1 die the death of the righteous, and may my last end be 
Uke this. Between the two, in short-, there can be no compari- 
son. Pope's virtues are at best doubtful, but his vices very 
certain. His affection for his parents seems the most brilliant 

Kirt of his private character which has been well ascertained, 
o other virtue ean be imputed to' him, of which some of his 
commentators do not doubt the existence. Of his selfishness, 
sensuality, and licentious habits, no one doubts. Well, there- 
fore, may Mr. Bowles declare, 

€€ t abide by every thing I have said in the Preface to Pope** 
Letter*; though I canuot say the same respecting many notes, par- 
ticularly that which you have pointed out— but 1 have little fears 
for the poetical criticisms. I think also you will never prove, that 
the mind of Pope was hot disingenuous, and his conduct often 
ungenerous. I do not believe you ran successfully defend him, 
witn respect to Addison, or Lady Mary, and the consummate art 
with which he conducted the plot that led to the publication of 
his own letters ; which, in my opinion, by comparison of the real 
and amended letters, is now put beyond a doubt. His outcry 
against Mrs. Thomas, in her day of distress, for doing that which 
he wanted to have done, and afterwards did himself, was as hypo- 
critical as his conduct to her was unforgiving. His grossness will 
live as long as the beautiful but seductive Eloisa, aud his vindictive 
animosity „ to Addison, by the damning fact, recorded, not by me, 
but by himself, in the Miscellanies. * thai he was sorry these 
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Vkbses were admitted,' which he afterwards transferred to bit woYks, 
notwithstanding what he had said, there to remain for ever, a mo- 
nument of his onappeaaed and Unappeasable resentment. And I 
beg to be understood, that, though I did not, as editor, accuse him 
of the grossest licentiousness^ but a mixture of licentiousness, 1 
now, without fear, accuse him of the grossest." 

Let, then, his eulogists place this idol where they please, 
but let it be far, far below the incomparable Addison. 
• Of his poetic character ^ve have already.hinted our opinion. 
He was undoubtedly a poet, and in his particular line of ele- 
gant and accurate execution, unequalled in modern times* 
But he was not sublime* To give our idea by a reference to 
the works of nature and art, take this example. Let a man 
stand at the head of Loch Ness, between it and the Caledonian 
caoaL On one side be has a stupendous effort of art, an in- 
land sea capable of floating ajrigate. Its sides are cut accu- 
rately straight, its banks are shelving down gradually without a 
chasm. They are secured by wharfing and coping. Roads 
are constructed along their summits, and all that can contribute 
to security, expedition, and commerce, are here unhed with a 
degree of science unparalleled, and at an expense unrestrained. 
On the other hand he has Malfourvony towering to the skies, 
four thousand feet above the level of the sea. Its rugged 
sides, clothed with the trees of the forest, interspersed with the 
yellow laburnum, and broken by chasms, down which torrents 
of pure and sparkling water roar to the lake beneath. If, in 
contemplating this contiguous scenery on his right and on his 
left, a man cannot perceive the difference between natural sub- 
limity and artificial effect at a glance, let Kim refrain from 
farther effort — we cannot explain colours to the blind; Thus, - 
again, bow sublime are Lord Byron's descriptions of the 
ocean. Oh that he would try to give sublimity to a descrip- 
tion of this canal ; it would be an instance for the instruction 
of all future critics. 

But not only is the abrupt and dreadful a source of subli- 
mity ; the moving and (he pathetic equally produce- it. Who 
can read, and not feel, the meeting of Douglas and Ellen in 
the second canto of the Lady of the Lake ? 

" Some feelings are to mortals given, 

With less of earth in them than beaten," &c. 

Not less sublime is the moon-light scene at Melrose Abbey. 

For the gay *beams of lightsome day 
Gild but to flout the ruiua gray. 
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The. pensive impression made on the mind by lines like theae 
evince them to possess that pathos without which nothing can 
be sublime. Individual manners, or humtn arrangements, 
maybe, indeed, described in harmonkros lines} bat have no 
other claim to the tide of poetry. There exists a lameness 
in all the efforts of art which prevents any delineation of those 
efforts from raising strong emotions in the soul. Whatpne 
man has done another may do, is the calm recollection pro- 
duced in the ftind. The Quarterly Critic talks, indeed, pom- 
pously of in-door nature, and would persuade ns that the 
artificial manners of the drawing-room might be sublimely 
described. We think them more suitable for burlesque, as 
Pope himself fc &eems to have thought id the very poem so much 

f eferted to. 

» 

See fierce Belinda on the Baron flies, 
Wifthmore than usual lightning in her eyes. 
Nor fear'd the chief th' unequal fight to try. 
Who nought no more than on his foe to die. 
But this bold lord wrtb manly strength endued. 
She with one finger and a thumb subdued. 
Just where the breath of life his nostrils drew, 
1 A charge of snuff the wily virgin threw ; 

Tlie gnomes direct to every atom just 
The pungent grains of titillating dust. 
Sudden with starting tears each eye overflows, 
And the high dome re-echoes to his nose. 

This, too, is the catastrophe of the piece, the hero overcome 
by a pinch of snuff. 

Another remark must be made respecting Pope. He lias 
little, very little, of his own. The chief of his work* are 
imitations and translations. It was his excellence to transfuse 
into his own language the thoughts of others, and to give them 
a polish, in many cases, superior to what they originally pos- 
sessed. Yet this polish, this extreme labour, often has an 
anti-poetic effect, as his translation of Homer too frequently 
shews. And the cold hand of correction has no doubt de- 
prived (he world of many sublime passages produced by the 
fervour of the moment. This fervour Pope does not appear to 
have possessed. If he approaches towards the pathetic in the 
epistle of Eloisa to Abelard, it may be attributed to his giving 
vent, as is supposed, to his own feeKngs. Mutatis mutandis, 
he performed Eloisa to Lady W. Montague's Abelard, There 
is ,also some natural warmth in the Elegy on an Unfortunate 
Lady. How far he was here personally concerned, cannot be 
ascertained. It is said that an intimate acquaintance subsisted 
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betwean the lady and tfce poet. Still, as Dr. Jobnan • bid 
observed, «/ Pope be no< a poet, tutae cm tw^nd poetry t A 
poet be certainty was* and that of aa kigh order, hit not oi the 
highest. 

Ingeninm cui sit cni mens divinior atque os 
Magna sonaturum, des nomiuishujus honorem. 

IFfcif if life ? and other Poems. By Thomas Bailey. Bald- 
win, Cradock, and Joy. 1820. 

Dcmiwo the contest between the Rev. Mr. Bowles and Lord 
Byron, on the question of Pope's character as a poet, it be- 
comes rather an arduous task to review a poem. However. 
this writer deprecates severe criticism, and that with some 
shew of reason. For he does not presume thai he baa sen*, 
out a chef-d'oeuvre, but merely an experiment, to try wbetl*&r 
what he writes is worth reading. He is, in fret, not one of a 
literary profession, but in the midst of business and worldly 
cares, finds time to amuse his mind by literary pursuits. . This, 
iadeed, is not an uncommon circumstance. Out < improve* 
modes of education enable young men to go beyond the trstttd 
limits of a mercantile education, and not a few visit the unli 
versity before they take. their seat in the counting-house. 
Besides, sometimes a natural strength of mind will shew itself 
unexpectedly when brought into action by some exciting cause. 
Thus, for instance, when Popery was making an alanmpg pro- 
gress in Glasgow, and Protestants were voluntarily contributing 
to the building and adorning an idol temple, a Mr. M'Gajrin, * 
mecebjant, auddenly stepped forward, and has attacked im 
exposed the leading errors of that meretricious faith in a moat 
popular, pleasing, and convincing manner. What the pukrfts 
of Glasgow either did not attempt, or could not effect, has 
been accomplished by the pen of a layman with a facility 
which might have done honour to a well-redde divine. 

The author of this little volume candidly gives an account 
of his own occupation, his reasons for publishing, and his 
mode of composing, which we shall detail in his own words. - 

**. Peers, 'aqnires, divines* revenue officers, soldiers, sailors, <ttfo» 
bkn, tobowrenv, aad a long ei ceimt besides, of professions leavnad 
and «M»tear*ed, are at present represented by their respective hards, 
»itb all descriptions of kistrujaients. from the gesvuine Jyae #f 
Apollo to the thrumming hurdy gordy of an itioerput begga*-; but 
a rhyming shopkeeper has, I believe, the novelty of being rac* avi* 
in the assembly, at least amongst contemporary pretenders, to the 
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'art divine.* So much for one ground of apology. But, Sir, my* 
principal defence for this intrusion upon public notice lies here :— - 
I have, from my youth been accoatomed to pot down tny thoughts, 
and speculations, and fancies, in writing, during moments of lei- 
sure from the pursuits of trade ; though seldom but to give vent 
to some strong feeling of my heart, which a peculiar circumstance 
or situation has given rise to ; and I have, upon some of those occa- 
sions, written in prose, at others io rhyme, and that without any pre* 
meditation, but merely because the expression appeared most readily 
to take that turn. And I now publish this small selection of pieces to 
ascertain whether what I have written is worth any other person's 
reading — for, to speak the truth, Mr. Printer, I have almost written 
myself to a stand still for some time past, especially in the war of 
versification. The pleasure of making rhymes for nobody to hear 
or read but myself, or at most an intimate frieud or two, appears to 
be losing its charm, and I shall be happy either in acquiring a little 
additional stimulus to exertion, or in being cured of a propensity 
wWch~, though at all times productive to me of gratification, is oc- 
casionally attended with inconvenience. 

" My study, Sir, has been like the pedlar's dwelling, every where. 
The street, the field, the river side, my shop, my hearth, my chain* 
ber ; and I believe that I can with truth assert, that never in my life 
yet have I been enabled to devote a single half day uninterruptedly 
, to literary pursuits. My escritoir, like his merchandise, carried 
always in my pocket, for the purpose of committing ideas or ex- 
pressions to writing, which might suggest themselves during a mo- 
mentary abstraction of mind from the sceues which surrounded 
me, or the business in which my hands were engaged, though it 
was not unfrcSquently days, and sometimes even weeks, before I bad 
Opportunity of rendering them, in any degree, available to the pur* 
pose I bad in view. From which cause, partly, there is occasionally 
throughout the poems a harshness of expression, a want of unity 
in the connexion of ideas, of correctness in the choice of words, of 
harmony in the arrangement of syllables, of energy in the deve- 
lopemeotof principles, of propriety- in the application of figures, 
which will discover themselves to the most superficial reader, and 
immediately convince the critic that the productions are not those 
of a regularly trained literary man/' 

After this confession we scarcely know how to treat our au- 
thor. For he seems both conscious of his defects and their 
cause. Let us, then, give him what praise he really deserves. 
And here the high tone of morality and religion which per- 
vades the whole of these poems deserves particular commen- 
dation. The impromptu on closing the first canto of Don 
Juan is a severe reprimand addressed to the noble author, who 
might hence learn, how even a shopkeeper is disgusted with his 
licentious sentiments, while his poetry is admired. We feat 
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■any ih the higher ranks are incapable of such discrimination. 
His reflections on life are peculiarly just* After pointing out 
the usual disappointments and trials we meet with, and making 
those observations upon them which, have been constantly 
made before, Mr. Bailey advances others which are neither 
asaallv made nor regarded, and which we therefore shall here 
by before our readers. 

<' Say, what is life ? what, but a fev'rish dream 1 
Wbosejev'ry moment with delusions teem ; 
Where verdant fields, and sunny, cloudless skies, 
Hope's magic hand at distance bids to rise, 
Ana beam, with cheering lustre, on our eyes ; 
Whilst dread reality still ever brings 
The stormy scene upon his sable wings, 
And round our heads the pelting tempest flings j 
Whilst youthful visions of long promis'd bliss , 

Are found by waking age to end in this 5 
That heav'n with cares the cup of life still fills, 
Aod shifting scenes are but successive ills; 
But thence assert not, * Man was made in vain,* 
Because, that dootn'd to struggle here with pain, 
And feel temptations vex his ardent soul, 
Alid o'er bis head affliction's billows roll, 
He shares the discipline which righteous heav'n, 
In all things wise, has to its creatures giv'n. 
Life is the crucible in which is tried, 
Whether the soul to heav'n or hell's allied, 
The fiery test, the furnace where refin'd r 
It leaves the dross of earthltness behind. 
And issues, perfected in ev'ry grace, 
Fit to appear before its Maker's face. 
An honourM vessel in the courts above, 
Adorn'd with emblems of eternal Love : 

„ Or where, like some base ore of worthless kind, 
The earthly heart, the low, polluted mind, 
That after God nor holiness aspires, 
A victim falls to siu's nnhallow'd fires. 
Life is a school with much instruction fraoght, 
Where calm submission's rigid forms are taught, 
And patience, discipline, and duty's, rules, . . 

ftearn'd by the wise, but proudly scojrn'd by fools,) 
e course design'd br heav Vs omniscient plan, 
To curb the proud, rebellious heart of man ; 
Where deep afflictions are th' appointed means, 
By which from earth the sensual heart He weans ; 
And sorrow's hand is oft-times sent to shew, 
To warn our souls of some impending woe. 
Tis not 4 'midst scenes of sunny pomp and glare, 
• Where flows the humble penitential tear ; 
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' ft**t tot* wtiich^nbe the yernat sWer that?* shed,) 
Or gentle dews which, bow the xest's bead, 

. Revive and cheers and shows a holier grace 
Kea- whilst Us drops yet moisten o'er the face.) 
'Tis not op pleasure's wav' ring gales that fly 
The aspirations of sweet piety ; 
She, like those flowers that shun the gorgeous light, 
And ope their bean ties only to the Night, 

; Resetves her fragrance for the peaceful cell 
Where boly Contemplation loves to dwell y 
And in soft breathing sheds a sweet perfume 
Around that world where all besides is gloom. 
Nor when Prosperity's ambrosial wings 
O'er man's weak head her dizzying sweetness flings, 
And strews his path with rapture and delight, 
And all thesojoys which kindle in her sight; 
Does the soul walk most cheerful ia the way, 
Nor own wUh deepest awe religion's sway, 
Nor view with fondest pride her high descent, 
And whither bound, and oq what errand sent* 
Tie when adversity's keen blast assails. 
When sharp afflictions wake their piercing gales, 
That, bow'd to earth, beneath the sudden stroke, 
Our prospects blighted,, and our spirits broke, 
Wo learn to know, that heav'o's omniscient plan 
Designs not earth to be the home of man*, 
That time to us is but aa embryo state, 
The gate of life where mortal spinits wait 
A little season epe they share the joys 
Of that full happiness which beav'n supplies ; 
That ours the task to cultivate whilst here 
The talent giv'o, but not the fruits to share, 
To form the habit,, not partake the joys, 
To run the race* but not to wear the prize j 
To catch the accents of the song of love, 
And learn the language that is spoke above; 
'Till, like the youthful phoenix, we can fling 
The clogging ashes from our cumber'd wing. 
And soar on high, rejoicing in our birth, 
And feed: on joys unknown to grov'ling earth." 

Such, indeed, is the proper application of those adversities 
which often befal us. in defiance of oare, caution, and foresight. 
Each must have his trials according to his strength. Let, 
therefore, each bear them with fortitude, and be convinced, 
that, however acute his own feelings may be, and however 
great his sufferings, those of others; aire to them equally so. 

There are several smaller pieces appended to this poem on 
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of equal taagth, and which contain* many pleasing Boas. Wb* 
baa not frequently experienced what the following passage am 
well describes? 

«* Oh ! happy days ! you're now gone by, 
When Trent'* grata wave* flow'd merrily. 
When roaming o'er the pebbly strand, 
Of, basking naked on the sand. 
Or plunging sportive in the tide, 
Or plaiting rushes by his side ; 
When picking shells along the shore, 
To swejl my pocket's ample store, 
(Which, fifce some Jew's or Broker's stall, 
Rejected nought, and took in all,} 
Orarm'd with kitchen net and pole, 
I waded 'midst the limpid shoal, 
The pany finny tribes to trace, 
And lure with crumbs the minnow race ; 
Or chasing with an ardent eye, 
Trie splendid, lightsome dragon fly, 
I've pass'd cay childhood's happy day, 
A jo^w schoolboy, full of play. 
Art thou then chang'd* majestic stream ? 
Or why these haunts so different seem, 
Since when,* poo thy flow'ry banks, 
Where nodding reeds thy margin flanks* 
And the. tall bulrush bends his head 
In grateful homage o'er thy bed, 
In youth I'd saunter with some book. 
Or tempt with fly» or baited hook, 
The prickly perch, or dace, or loach, 
Or greyling, gudgeon, bream, or roach j 
Canst thou, who hast through ages rolPd 
Thy constant floods, be growing old ? 
Or does the genius of thy spring, 
Her 'eustomM tribute oease to bring, 
That thou dost flow so peusWely, 
And poor the deepv low, m-urm'riog sigh ? 
No ! 'tis not thee, but I* who stray, 
To muse deep ev'ning tide away, 
And listen to thy wild waves play, 



That time, with unseen hand hath chang'd, 
And from such joys my heart estranged/' 

Of this little volume we may surely express a favourable 
opinion. If there be some trifling errors which the nice ear of 
the strict grammarian might point out, they are overbalanced 
by the jpmiine truth and the unaffected simplicity of the sar> 
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timents expressed. So that we hope Mr. Bailey will not b* 
prevented, either through want of sale, or of praise, from 
amusing the tpdious hours of life by thus wooing the Mus#* 
along the banks of the silrer Trent. 

Report to the County of Lanark, of a Plan for relieving Public 
distress, ami removing discontent, by giving permanent, pro* 
dncthye employment, to the poor and working classes ; under 
arrangements which will essentially improve their character, 
and ameliorate their condition ; dimmish the expences of pro* 
duction and consumption, and create markets co-extensive with 
production. By Robert Owen. 4to. pp. J3. Wardlaw and 
Cunninghame, Glasgow ; Constable and Co. Edinburgh ; 
and Longman apd Co. London. 1821. 

Report of the Committee appointed at a meeting of Journeymen, 
chiefly Printers, to take into consideration certain propositions, 
submitted to them by Mr. George Mudie, having for their ob- 
ject a system of social arrangement, calculated to effect essen- 
tial improvements in the condition of the working classes, and 
of Soctety at large. . 8vo. Pp. 26. Published and sold at the 
Medallic Cabinet, 158, Strand. 

Although in our last numbler we reviewed a work of Mr. 
Owen's on this subject at some length, yet we return to it a 
second time for the following reasons. Since that Review 
went to the press we have received the Report to the County, 
from the benevolent author, and the Report of the Committee 
from some of its members. Induced by this appeal to our 
judgment, in a case where the happiness of so many of our 
fellow-creatures appears concerned, we think it our duty, with 
all deference to others, to exercise that judgment if it may 
be useful in the least degree. 

In this repprt Mr. Owen particularly presses an abandon- 
ment of the plough for the spade. But we apprehend that 
the,practice which obtains in Switzerland, and other mountain- 
ous countries, so completely refutes this notion, that it will t>e 
quite sufficient to call that circumstance to the recollection of 
our readers. In those countries where they are' well peopled 
by an industrious population, the hills being too steep for the 
employment of horses, the sloping surface is -formed into ter- 
races, and .necessarily cultivated by the spade. But thfe plains 
still remain under the plough. Npw here the comparative 
merits of these ttoo implements must be constantly before the 
ejKS of a nation not the- least ingenious in Europe. And if 
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•fade culture were indeed so superior as is here pretended, 
it would long ago have been adopted, on the plains, or, at any fate, 
hi the neighbourhood. On the contrary, wherever a plough 
can be drawn, there it is always employed. Here, then, is the 
direct evidence of experience on a large scale, by persons un- 
prejudiced by fondness for systems. Besides, the spade must 
have been the original instrument of cultivation, and necessity 
introduced the other, which, by her influence, will, we doubt not, 
always keep possession. So again, in Kent the spade is always 
used in the cultivation of the hop-grounds, and in the management 
of that implement the labourers are -therefore expert. Yet it 
has never crossed over the hedge to turn up the wheat stubble. 
The trifling experiments of Mr. Falla's half acre of nursery 
ground, forced with twenty tons of stable manure, are nothing 
to the purpose. He might as well argue from the profits of 
a bed of early radishes, to those of a large farm. It is well 
known that by garden cultivation small quantities of ground 
may be forced to extraordinary produce ; but let Mr. Falla cal- 
culate what number of men would be required, and where they 
were to be found, to cultivate by the spade a large farm in the 
wolds of Yorkshire, the sands of Norfolk, or the deep loams 
of Essex. Parishes near great towns might perhaps usefully 
rent a small form for the purpose of employing the idle poor ; 
but in the country the number of hands out of employ last 
winter was too trifling to warrant any change of agricultural 
management. There the chief burden of the parishes arises 
from the large families of the poor, for which one man's labour 
cannot provide, and from the old or the infirm, who cannot 
work. 

In pages 2 and S Mr. Owen asserts, "that it is well known 
the poor cannot now obtain the comforts which their labour 
formerly procured for them." That during the extravagant 
prices of corn and labour in the late war, they may have pro- 
cured unusual comforts, will be allowed. But without any 
doubt, the poor are at this moment much better fed and clothed 
than they were fifty years ago. There are few old men who 
cannot recollect white bread to have been a rarity in the coun- 
try, and the poor formerly were satisfied with such inferior 
provisions, that the farmer found it his interest to keep them 
rather than pay them. Now it is so difficult to please them, 
Chat no one attempts it. There is an absurd propensity in the 
world at present to ascribe to the inferior classes every virtue, 
with the possession of acute judgment and discriminating 
abilities. Hence it seems generally concluded, that no part of 
their distresses can be owing to themselves. Those who have 
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actually mixed with the poor know, that in different parts even 
of the same county, and where all things shall be similar and 
similarly situated, the poor in one part shall live as well on ten 
shillings per week, as those in the other on fourteen. They, in 
general, are great slovens, never taking the proper meant to 
preserve their shoes and clothing, or make their food go as far 
as it might* They go to the baker for white bread, and to the 
shop for new cheese, and to the ale-house for deleterious com- 

E)sitions, and then complain that they cannot live by their 
bour. During the last year the average price of wheat has 
been lower in proportion to the wages paid in money and relief 
than was ever the case during the last century, and if the pre- 
sent generation of labourers would be contented with the -conn 
forts enjoyed by their fathers, they could now procure them in 
abundance. 

Mr. Owen's system depends on so many disputable points 
being admitted, that he must not wonder at its rejection by 
practical men.- You roust adopt his ideas on cash payments ; 
with him you must reject all christian principles ; you must 
become something between a fatalist and an optimist; you 
must hold principles nearly, if not entirely, contradictory ; and 
conclude that the light of reason never shone on mankind be* 
fore this auspicious era, ere you can be a firm disqiple of the 
Lanark philosopher. Mr. Owen himself says, 

" Since men began to think and write, much has been thought 
and written ou this subject ; and yet all that has been thought and 
written has failed to make the subject understood, or to* disclose 
the principles on which we should proceed. (Bvennow, the minds 
of the most enlightened are scarcely prepared to begin to. think 
rationally respecting it. The circumstances t>f the times, howe- 
ver, require, that a substantial advance should now be made u* $fam 
part of the ecoupmy of human life.' 9 

We are ready to allow Mr. Owen every praise for his good 
intentions, but we cannot honestly ascribe to him any credit 
for judgment ; and we think him so led away by theory, as to 
have grossly deceived himself— nay, that he is actually doing 
that which he is at the same time persuading the world ought 
not to be done. But there is one obvious fact, which, if it 
strikes not Mr. Owen, will every one else. The great majority 
Of Europeans are firm believers in the general truths of Chris- 
tianity. All sects are persuaded that obedience to its precepts, 
tin observance of the moral law, will best promote our comforts 
and happiness in this world, and will be followed by eternal 
happiness in the next. So that they are influenced by the 
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strongest motives of whit h human nature is capable. It Is of 
jao upejtoMr. Owen for i him to object that this is a fake per- 
suasion. Even if it were so, the fact still is, that they ace 
mrauaded. 'Now', can it be! expected, that with weaker motives 
Mr. Owen, will effect that, which these stronger ones to fre- 
quently foil to accomplish i Will men who.oannot keep thejb- 
aeivea from indulgence in sins which they are persuaded will 
produce eternal misery, be induced to ^elibauish them for the 
trifling, temporary comforts which Mr. Owen proposes— com- 
forts, too, which Christianity already offers to them, if they 
grouM repent, and eternal life into the bargain ? The utter 
absurdity of such a project requires only to be explained to 
insure its rejection. 
Again, the following passage lis strangely erroneous. 

" Ope of the most general sources of error and of evil ia the 
wprld, is the notion that infants, children, and men, are agents, go* 
vented by a will formed by .themselves, and fashioned after their own 
choice, ' It is, however, as evident as any fact can be made to man, 
that he does not possess the smallest controul over the formation of 
may of bis own faculties or powers, or over the peculiar .and ever- 
varying manner in which those power* and faculties, physical and 
menial, ate combined in each individual. Such being the case J t 
follows, fhat)bu«qn nature, up to tf m» period, tup. been «#sundej- 
stoo^/^iifleji* adtf. savagely ill r tre*ted ; an/i,that t in couseqqe.qc*, 
tfc Jaogqa^andcu^du^ torni a com- 

ponja/^pf all that is inconsistent ^nd incongruous, aud uiost inju- 
rious to themselves^ from the greatest! to jh'e (east. All, at this 
njomeot, suffer grievously, in consequence of th\s fundamental 
error. To those who possess any knowledge on this subject, it is 
Vnown, that '.man js the creature of circumstances/ and that he 
really is, at every moment of his existence,, precisely what the cir- 
cumstances in which he has been placed, combined with his natural 
qualities, makejnm. Does it then, ycuir, Reporter would ask, e*- 
laJr^it any sign $f .real wisdom,.. to twin him as if he, were a being 
j9bo*raated bittWf^fQro^,h»8indiY)4^l ^1, «ud was *he author 
ff ^.o^ii i^iua^s^pd propensities ?•• 

'But .who ever trained men as if they were beings who had 
created themselves? We believe this may be done in the 
schools of Tipperary, but elsewhere it is not usual to ascribe 
powers to a non-existent being. That a man's character de- 
pends on his, natural qualities, combined .with, the cirputostancea 
jmder wtichhe is 'placed, is nothing more tban saving hjs 
character depends OnVthelnanner in which he has been wrought 
up. So far jklr.- Owen is not a .fatalist. But whet) he asserts 
that mep, asligents, have no will of their owp, it follows t^at 
they act from necessity. - This contradiction may hi concealed 
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under a good deal of verbiage, but the science of the infloenet 
of circumstances, and the rest of the Lanark metaphysics 
comet to this at last* 

A very natural inquiry is, have these wonders been realbed 
in Scotland? In our last number we gave the opinions and 
observations of some gentlemen who had visited Lanark, do* 
puted from Leeds, and when Mr. Owen and his establishment 
were prepared for inspection. In that account we mixed no* 
thing of what we had seen ourselves. But this we shall now 
do. The writer of these lines himself visited New Lanark in 
the autumn of 1817, but went an unexpected visitor. Being 
•well acquainted with the system of national education, and 
indeed at that time an active member of the Committee of the 
City of London National Schools, he paid particular attention 
to the state of education, and must pronounce it extremely de- 
fectvee. This he noticed to the person who shewed the school, 
to him. He found the boys who had been longest at the 
school, from four to six years, writing single words as copies, 
and they were all sitting in the most awkward postures ; nor 
could any one tell the meaning of the word be was writing 1 so 
that be told the attendant that a two-year old boy from Shoe 
Lane National School would have explained everyone before 
he began to write. He did not inquire what mode of punish- 
ment was adopted, not then having heard of the system of 
reward and punishment being exploded. Nor indeed was it. 
Going through the factories, he saw at every loom appended a 
* cube of wood about four inches long, each side painted with a 
different shade, from white to black, and that side was exposed 
which the superintendant deemed most accurately to mark the 
industry jmd skill displayed at that loom. One bad the black 
mark. But dont some laugh at all this? If they dont im- 
prove, was the reply, we take down their wages. So, then, 
when you told me that you never dismissed any workmen, you 
in fact do, by lowering their wages until they take themselves 
off! But cases occur of actual dismission. The following 
fact being accidentally heard at a distance, was confirmed on 
the spot, but the information elicited with great difficulty. A 
great degree of esprit du corps prevails amongst the old hands. 
A married man seduced a girl. Mr. Owen, as soon as it came 
to his knowledge, dismissed both, and, very properly too, he 
also dismissed the girl's parents for not taking better care of 
ner. Thus Mr. Owen's practice is very excellent in spite of 
bis wild theories. In p hort, New Lanark is a favourite shew 

ilace, and is to be admire^ like a delicate piece of mechanism* 
. 'here is a good deal of contrivance, much glitter, bat very 
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little of really practical improvement. The whole village and 
ueighboorhood belonging to Mr. Owen, he can, as he does, 
exclude gin shops, pawnbrokers, &c. &c. in short, every obnox- 
ious character. But where else could that be done ? The 
want of employment induces many to submit to his regulations 
for the sake of themselves and their families, and prudently to 
avail themselves of the advantages which some parts of his 
system certainly supply. But should the same, or a similar 
plan, be attempted elsewhere, we confidently predict its com- 
plete failure. 

We will close these reflections by a short address to our 
friends, the committee of journeymen printers. Are you not 
aware, gentlemen, that the principles of human nature are 
adverse to these institutions ? In all places where numbers are 
confined together, as monasteries, nunneries, harems, &c. the 
bitterest animosity constantly reigns. It is of no use to say, 
this might be avoided. Why, then, has it not ? Who yet has 
found out the means of suppressing it ? It arises from the 
imperfections of human nature, from self-love, a principle 
inherent and necessary, under proper restrictions,' to our very 
existence. How difficult is it to keep the members of a large 
family together in peace ; and how long do you suppose two 
hundred and fifty families would agree ? Do not reckon too 
much on the plastic nature of the human mind. The feats per- 
formed by Mrs. Fry may not, perhaps, have any lasting effect. 
Her unfortunate objects are acute enough to know that many 
indulgences and comforts can be procured only by submission 
to ber plans, and whilst in prison they are precluded from fol- 
lowing the bent of their own dispositions. Nor should yott 
draw any conclusion from a few small societies at home or 
abroad. The world has seen many such attempts flourish for a 
time, and then moulder away. The enthusiasm which enables 
the first supporters to submit to these peculiarities, does mt 
animate their successors. This may be shewn from every society 
in existence. Besides, " Ease oft recants vows made in pain as 
violent and void." You want, too, the strong bond of religious 
unanimity to bind you together. Men of different opinions 
will either be eager to propagate those opinions, or become in- 
different to religious truths ; either case would be fatal to your 
association. No man can be depended upon in trying circum- 
stances, who is not influenced by recollecting the account which 
he must hereafter give to an all-seeing Judge ; and those who- 
have been insensible to the strongest motives of which human 
nature is capable, will not long be retained in their duty by the 
«j*«l charms of a chimerical institution. 
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Whiter Night* ? or Fireside Ldcubratiom. By Nathan Drakev 
M. D. author <rf Literary Hours, of Essays on Periodical 
Literature, and of Shakspeare ami bis Tittles.. Ib two vols, 
Lorigman and Co. 1820. 

It is rather unseasonable to review Winter Nignts in the be- 
ginning of summer, but in this climate we have winter nights, 
and sometimes require a warm fireside in the middle of the do£ 
days. We often, indeed, complain of these rapid changes in 
the temperature of our atmosphere, and they are frequently 
referred to as peculiar to this country. Still we believe tl>e 
Remark of Charles the Second to be very true, that in England 
one may te out In the air more hours in jthe day, and more 
4ays in the year, than in any other country in Europe. To 
foreigners and invalids these vicissitudes may, indeed, be try- 
ing, but to those who. have been properly brought up, and duly 
accustomed to air and exercise, they are generally grateful and 
beneficial. To them must we attribute the perpetual green of 
our plains, so preferable tp the brown hue which, for all the 
Rummer months, invests those of warmer climates. We may, 
therefore, be permitted, even in summer, to review Winter 
Nights* and fireside lucubrations, although here we have little 
to review. For when an author has been long before the pub- 
lic, his character as such, whatever that may be, is established. 
Unless some new opinions be started, or some new style at- 
tempted, the critic has little to perform, except announcing to 
the public the contents of the new publication. The one now be- 
fore us contains a mixture of essays, anecdotes, and tales, of ao 
amusing and instructive description. One, entitled, Kir ton Pri- 
ory,or the Burtons and Bellerdistons, is extended through six pa- 
pers, ajid in the hands of a practised novellist, might easily be 
expanded to J wo or three volumes, by no means void of interest. 
Tne era of the tale is the latter part of the life of Oliver Crora- 
ifrell, and its subject the change of property which took place 
in consequence of his usurpation. We' cannot, however, 
abridge the relation so much as, at the same time, to make it 
intelligible and admissible': and therefore must content our- 
selves with saying, that it is both probable and interesting, as 
the: following passage will shew* Colonel Haselford had come 
to the Priory for the purpose of persuading Colonel burton to 
join hiqa in a .plan of seizing the reins of 1 government on 
Cromwell's death, tvhich was then daily expected, and the nar- 
ration continues t^us : - 

" To a man heartily tick, 4« Otftotiel Burton wa*> of rdtohi- 
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tionary measures, and who was now convinced that nothing bot * 
return to the regular monarchy could save the country from anarchy 
and utter ruin, the proposal of snob a design, especially when ori- 
ginating with a military character of so daring and ambitious a 
temperas Haseiford, was peculiarly offensive. Instead, therefore, 
of listening to the overtures of the sanguine demagogue with the 
complaisance which had been eagerly expected, be began a warm 
and decided remonstrance against the very tenor, and conception of 
the project j poiuting out, in the strongest terms, the iniquity of 
the scheme, the violence which must attend its, progress, and the 
misery which would follow its completion. So strong, indeed, had 
the conference, which was carried on in the library, become, that 
Emily, who, from the situation of her room, could distinguish the 
loudness of the altercation, trembled for the result. Fortunately* 
however, the announcement of supper gave a temporary pause to 
toe dispute, and the combatants sat down to their meal in the lofty 
baoqueti ng-room of Kirton Priory, with countenances suffused 
with wrath 5 nor was the discussion which took place after their re- 
fection in any degree more conciliatory • in short, they separated 
for the night under feelings of mutual hostility and contempt, Co- 
lonel Haseiford, as he retired to his chamber, ordering his horses to 
be gotten ready for his journey early in the morning. 
, " * May heaven defend my country / exclaimed Colonel Burton, 
as his visitor closed the door, f from rulers such as these!' au ejacu- 
lation which was followed by many melancholy meditations on the 
approaching crisis. In a few days, thought the Colonel, as he sank 
into his elbow chair before the fire in a state of reverie, will the fate 
of this distressed empire be again at issue. Torrents of blood 
may again flow, and even the stability, the compulsory repose which 
Cromwell had established upon the ruins of the constitution, may 
be sOTght for in vain. Alas, how much, with all his faults, have we 
had reason to regret the loss of the unfortunate Charles ! As he 
uttered this reflection, half aloud, with his eyes fixed in a stare of 
abstraction either on the fire, or the picture of Lady Jane Gray, or 
on the wainscot adjoining, the wind, which had been for some time 
rising, shook the room, and his attention was shortly excited by a 
somewhat peculiar shrill sound which seemed to issue from the 
g r oa t oak panel on the left of the fire-place. This, at length, he 
saw, or fancied he saw, » henever the storm blew stronger than 
asual, distinctly move, till at last, determined to satisfy his curiosity 
•o the point, he rose from his chair, and, on examining the part 
wheuce the noise had proceeded, he perceived, by evident marks, 
that both over it, and over the corresponding wainscot on the other 
aide of the chimney-piece, large pictures had been placed, and re- 
cently withdrawn. The left-hand panel, however, which, when 
confined by its former furniture, had probably given no intimation 
cither to the eye or ear, seemed now visibly looser than the other, 
and not only shook on being touched, but, by affording a narrow 
vent for the air round a portion of its inner edge, had no doubt 
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occasioned the sharp, plaintive sound which had at first attracted that 
Colonel's notice. 

" That uo other panel in the room, however, but this, should be 
loose, naturally suggested the idea of contrivance, and induced 
him to re-examine it with more particular attention. The result 
was the discovery of a spring, so artfully concealed in the moulding 
of the wainscot, that, but for the perseverance of the Colonel, and 
the close approximation of a waxen taper, it must entirely have 
escaped detection. Replacing, therefore, the light on the table, be 
now endeavoured, by pressure on this spring, to effect the opening 
of the panel ; but, from disuse, both the spring and the machinery 
connected with it had become so clogged with dust, that when, after 
much exertion, he succeeded in depressing it, some moments elapsed 
before any movement followed. At length he observed the panel 
opening from above very slowly, and descending through the floor. 
Impatient to unfold the mystery which he had no doubt lay hid be- 
yond it, he used «very effort to accelerate its declension, at the same 
time intently looking forward as it gradually fell into a square room 
partially illumined by the rays of the moon, which streamed faintly 
and by fits through a narrow high-placed window, or loop-hole, im- 
mediately opposite. The obscurity, however, being still such as 
not to admit of any accurate discernment of objects at that dis- 
tance, the Colonel, after a minute's pause, entered the place. Here, 
however, be had advanced but a few feet, when he was struck mo- 
tionless by the dim outline of a human figure with its back towards 
him, apparently kneeling, and in the act of prayer. He stood gaz- 
ing on this vision, until his eye?, accustomed to the gloom, could 
somewhat more distinctly perceive what looked like a living form ; 
but as no notice had been taken of his intrusion, nor bad the devo- 
tions of the seeming suppliant been for an instant disturbed* he 
hesitated whether to consider it as a being of this or of another 
world. Yet, determined to satisfy his curiosity, which bad now 
become painfully eager, he ventured on a nearer approach, endea- 
vouring to procure a side view of this mysterious stranger. In doing 
this, his astonishment was further excited by the lustre of a star 
and garter, and by certain resemblances in the dress which struck 
him with peculiar awe 5 particularly by the appearance of a large 
pearl suspended from the left ear ; but, resolute iu his design, he 
passed on, until coming parallel with his object, a sensation of in- 
describable horror seized him, as the moon, bursting bright from a 
dark cloud, poured her light full upon the elevated face of the 
figure, and he beheld the features of the murdered Charles ! That 
pensive and devotional sweetness of countenance, those premature 
grey locks, and that very air and manner which had characterized 
the martyred monarch, were before him. A groan of agony, the 
first effect of tbe recognition, burst from his lips; and, unable any 
longer to contemplate what, for the moment, he believed to be the 
disembodied spirit of his late *overeign,he rushed staggering out of 
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the room* drew up the panel, and threw himself* almost breathless, 
into a chair." 

We are sorry we cannot indulge our readers with the re- 
mainder of this astonishing relation, which we can assure them 
does not in the least transgress the bounds of probability. But 
we must reserve our pages for some passages from the inte- 
resting account given in the first volume of the martyrdom ot 
Dr. Taylor, the parson of Hadleigh, in 1555, who suffered for 
his opposition to the errors of Popery, and his steady adherence 
to the doctrines of the reformation. 

" It was not to be expected, therefore, that when the bigoted 
Mary ascended the throne of these real ids, a man so gifted, and, at 
the same time, so popular, as was Dr. Taylor, should long escape 
the arm of persecution. Scarcely, indeed, had this sanguinary wo- 
man commenced her reign, when an attempt was made to celebrate 
mass by force in the parish church of Hadleigh j and in endeavour- 
ing to re»istthis profanation, which was planued and conducted by 
two of his paritfhioner*, named Foster and Clerke, assisted by one 
Averth, rector of Aldham, whom they had hired for the purpose, 
Dr. Taylor became, of course, obnoxious to the ruling powers, an 
event no doubt foreseen aud calculated u|x>n by the instigators of 
the mischief. 

" This judgment was accordingly pronounced at a fourth con- 
ference on the 28th of the same month, the bishops of Winchester, 
Norwich, London, Salisbury, and Durham, being present j when, 
on the Doctor again declining to submit himself to the Roman 
Pontiff, he was condemned to death, and the day following removed 
to the Poultry Counter. Here, on the 4th of February, he was 
visited by Bonner, Bishop of London, who, attended by his chap- 
lain* and the necessary officers, came to degrade him. Refusing, 
however, to comply with this ceremony, which consisted in his put- 
ting on the vestures or mass-garments, he was compelled to submit 
by force j and when the Bishop, as usual, closed this disgusting 
mumroery with his curse, Taylor nobly replied, * Though you do 
curse me, yet God doth bless me. I have the witness of my coo-> 
science that ye have done me wrong and violence, and yet 1 pray 
God, if it be his will, forgive you.' " 

The sentence was executed at Aldham Common, near to 
Hadleigh, and his death is thus recorded : 

'< When he had finished his devotions, he went to the stake, kis- 
sed it, and placing himself in the pitch-barrel which had been pre- 
pared for him, he stood upright therein, with his back against the 
stake, his hands folded together, his eyes lifted to heaven, and his 
mind absorbed in continual prayer. 

" They now bound him with chains, aud the sheriff calling to 
one Richard Doningham, a botcher, ordered wnvto set up the fag- 
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gots $ but be declined it, alleging that he wag lam*, and unable to 
lift a faggot; and, though threatened with imprisonment if beoot*- 
tinned to hesitate, he steadily and fearlessly refused to comply. . 

*• The sheriff was therefore obliged to look elsewhere, and at 
length pitched upon four men perhaps better calculated than any 
other for the office they were destined to perform 5 namely, one 
Mullein, of Kersey, a man, says Fox, fit to be u hangman 3 Soyce, 
whom we have formerly mentioned, and who was notorious as a 
drunkard 5 Warwick, who had been deprived of one of his ears for 
sedition, and Robert King, a man of looaa character, and who had 
come hither with a quantity of gunpowder, which, whether it, were 
intended to shorten or increase the torments of the sufferer, can 
alone be known to Him from whom no secrets are concealed. 

" While these men were diligently, and, it is to be apprehended, 
cheerfully employed in piling up their wood, Warwick wantonly 
and cruelly threw a faggot at the Doctor, which hit him on the 
head, and likewise cut his face, so that the blood ran copiously 
down— -an act of savage ferocity, which merely drew from their vic- 
tim this mild reproach, — * Oh, friend, I have harm enough, what 
need of that/ Nor were these diabolical insults confined to those 
among them of the lowest rank ; for when this blessed martyr was 
saying the psalm Miserere in English, Sir John Shelton, who was 
standing by, struck him on the lips, exclaiming, at the same time, 
4 Ye knave, speak Latin, or I will make thee.* 

" They at length set fire to the faggots ; when Dr. Taylor, hold* 
ingup both his hands, called upon his God, and said, 4 Merciful 
Father of Heaven, for Jesus Christ my Saviour's sake, receive my 
sou) into thy hands.' In this attitude he continued, without either 
crying or moving, until Soyre striking him forcibly on the head 
with his halbert, nis brains fell out, and the corpse dropped down 
into the fire." 

Now this is only one instance of many hundred* which batra 
occurred in this island, proving the savage and bloody ckarao 
ter of Popery ; and, however modern refinement may pretend 
that the times are changed, and so enlightened as to preclude 
even the possibility of such seenes recurring again, yet it must 
ever be remembered that the principle by which these murders 
were justified, is still acknowledged and enforced by the Romish 
church ; namely* its infallibility-*~for if that church be indeed 
infallibly right, and all her doctrines true, those who oppose 
them would indeed be deserving of death : and whilst that 
principle is stjll avowed, the power, and not the inclination, 
can alone be wanting. 

The second volume contains some critical observations on 
the °des, and other Poems, of Henry Neele, published in 
181 7> by Sherwood and Co* — a yoijng poet of great promise, 
from which we have no farther space to make *s*trOs, other? 
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vmb we cxHild join most *ordi*Uy in the praifees bestowed *b 
Mr. Neele by Dr. Drake. But we must here conclude, as- 
suring ottr readers that a more entertaining miscellany than 
these Winter Nights and Fireside Lucubrations,' will not be 
easily met with. 

Biographical Sketches of the Apostles, and the most Remarkable 
Characters mentioned in the New Testament* By Mrs. Ja- 
ihiesdn, late Miss Thurtle, author of the Histories of 
France and Spain; Popular Voyages and Travels, &c« 
G. and W. B. Whittaker, Are-Maria Lane. 1S20. 

Stories from Spanish History , for the Amusement of Cluldretu 
By Mrs. Jamieson, Author of the Histories of France and 
Spain, &c. 1821. 

Thksb two little volumes being by the same hand, and intended 
for the same class of readers, we have placed together* But 
having lately treated at large upon the history of Spain, we 
shall not dwell on these stories. Because the lady having suf* 
fteiently shewn her abilities in composing a regular history of 
that country, may well have credit for judiciously selecting 
anecdotes proper for the amusement or instruction of chit 
dren* But who can speak of Spain without a sigh ? Who 
will now venture to begin a revolution with any other intention 
than those of plunder and ambition ? That beautiful country 
fa now governed by the mob, who wreak their vengeance on all 
their opponents without discrimination. Modern liberty means 
a freedom to commit any atrocious act, either of murder or 
robbery. No permission is allowed of entertaining opinions 
different from the fashion of the day ; nay, it is not even per* 
mitted for men to retire into solitude, that they may not. en- 
danger their lives by opposing what they cannot in conscience 
support. To form a new constitution for a nation is, perhaps, 
the most difficult achievement possible ; and yet in Spain it is 
criminal to discuss the subject. But as this country once took 
warning from the terrible disasters which attended the French 
revolution, let us hope that all Englishmen will derive no less 
benefit from the massacres and civil war which now desolate 
Spain. A people may feel themselves oppressed, but it is 
certain, from these two great instances, that a revolution will 
not afford a remedy. 

The Biographical Sketches of the Apostles are well adapted 
for tfee reading of young folks. But Mrs. Jamieson has very 
properly added some brief accotmt of those early christians, 
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whose history has been preserved ; particularly St. Ignatius, 
who survived the apostle St. John a few years only. That 
apostle died §t Ephesus whilst St. Ignatius resided at Antioch ; 
and it is well known that christians kept up a very frequent and 
regular communication among themselves. We particularly 
note this, because it necessarily follows, that if any error, either 
in doctrine or discipline, prevailed, it would soon be generally 
known. But it appears from the epistles of St. Ignatius, that 
every where in Asia, at the time of his martyrdom, bishops, 
priests, and deacons were resident in all the cities of that dis- 
trict. These, therefore, were established by the apostles. 
Mrs. J. is, however, mistaken in asserting St. Peter to have 
been Bishop of Antiocb. The apostles never resided long in 
the same place, except St. John. When extremely old, they 
appointed in every city persons to govern the church, with such 
powers as the infant society needed. At first it is probable 
there were not always converts who could be trusted with epis- 
copal powers, and often, undoubtedly, the number of converts 
were too few to require one ; but when these increased in 
number, an episcopal priesthood was immediately formed, as- 
is evident from all the records of christian antiquity. From 
the life of this venerable martyr we give the following ex- 
tract. 

St. IGNATIUS, Bishop op Antioch. 

" The first Bishop of Antioch was Peter, who governed the 
church of that place during seven years. Upon his resignation, 
Euodius, one of his dUciples, was appointed to succeed him; and 
it was during the Bishoprick of this pious man that the Christians 
who had been hitherto called Nazareens, received that title, which 
has since been cout erred upon all the followers of Christ. Euodius 
at twenty-three year!*, and St. Ignatius being high in favour with 
the church, and those Apostles who still existed, amongst whom 
was St John, was nominated as his successor about the year of 
our Lord 70. During 37 years he held the Bishoprick of Antioch y 
for he escaped the first persecution when Paul uiid Peter and Peter's 
wife suffered with many others ; and he also escaped during the 
second persecution in the reign of Doniitian, A. D. 93, when St. 
John was exiled to the isle of Pattnos. 

" In the year 107, Trajan being on his way to the Parthian war, 
stopped at Antioch, and while he was there, Ignatius fearing for 
the Christians, presented himself before the Emperor, with whom 
he had a long conference ; at the conclusion of which the Emperor 
addressed him thus : ' Siuce Ignatius confesses, thut he 'carries- 
within himself him that was crucified, we command that he be 
carried bound by soldiers to Great Rome, there to be thrown to the 
wild beasts for tfre entertainment of the people.* 
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" From Antioch Ignatius was tarried by bis guards to Selencia. 
Sailing thence, he arrived, after great fatigue, at Smyrna, where be 
had the happiness of remaining some time with Polycarp, Bishop 
of that place, and with whom be had formed an intimate acquaint- 
ance in early life. The meeting of these two friends, who had been 
disciples of St. John, was very affecting. Here, too, he received 
the consolation of the several churches who sent deputies to him, 
and from hence he wrote four of his seven epistles to the churches 
of Smyrna, Magnesia, Tralles, and Rome. The subject of his 
epistle to the latter was to in treat they would not use any methods 
to obtain his deliverance. This epistle evinces the most ardent 
wish for death, and au intense desire to be united to Christ." 

We have also a short history of Polycarp, who was Bishop of 
Smyrna, and had been eighty-six years a christian when be 
suffered for our holy faith. 

Mrs. Jamieson says in her preface, that she would have added 
a map to the sixteen engravings which adorn this little volume, 
if tbe expense had not prevented. It would have been better, 
perhaps, to have preferred a map to the engravings, which are 
mere fancy pieces, whilst the other might have been an accu- 
rate delineation of Judea. There are also several typographical 
errors, which we shall hope to see corrected in another edition. 
But as it is, these lives are well suited to inform the minds of 
the young, and to train them up to the imitation of primitive 
manners. The narration is clear and unaffected, and the facts 
related are in general well established. 

Remarks made during a Tour through the United States of 
America, in the Years 1817, 1818, and 1819. By William 
Tell Harris. In a Series of Letters to Friends in England. 
8vo. Pp. 196. Sherwood and Co. 1821. , 

Mr. Harris is a tourist of the true Cobbett School, disposed 
to admire and approve of every thing American, whilst Eng- 
lishmen and English manners are the objects of bis sarcastic 
and anti-national remarks. Take an instance from the first 
letter. 

" On entering the bay, (at Sandy Hooke) two officers from the 
custom-house board us j a class of men very different from those 
who attend us in an English port : gentlemen in their manners, 
candid and honourable in their official conduct, and behaving to 
tbe passenger in a manner calculated to impress his mind with tbe 
most pleasing ideas of the people with whom he is about to associate. 
Alas ! how very different the impressions made by these gentry on 
the British coast on the mind of tbe foreigner/ 1 
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We are ready to admit that our custom-house officers are not 
the most prepossessing part of our population; nor are they 
those from whom we would wish a stranger to form his esti- 
mate of our national manners: but, less fortunate than Mr. 
Harris, or else not seeing things through the jaundiced eyes of 

Erejudice, we really were led to imagine the American custojn- 
ouse officers to be quite a? unceremonious, quite as unaccom- 
modating, as those on this side the Atlantic ; such, at least, 
we found tltem, and if there were any difference, it was in fa- 
vour of t>ur own countrymen. We should not, however, have 
selected this passage, had it been a solitary one ; but, connected 
with other parts of these letters, we must think that Mr. Har- 
ris has been led to decide much too hastily upon the merit? 
and demerits of his countrymen, contrasted with the inhabi- 
tants of the United States. Thus, because some of his fellow- 
passengers squandered away their property in intoxication, an<J 
then declaimed against America with as much violence as they 
did against their own country before they left it, he seems to 
assume that every traveller who does not view the United Spates 
with his eyes, is actuated by similar motives; and be broadly 
asserts, that " all he h#s seen convinces \\'m 9 90.TOW needle 
poor And in want, who is able ^pd willing to vrork," This is ;so 
contrary to the fact, that we feel ourselves bound, to r^cqe qqr 
countrymen from the odium which is here endeavoured to be 
cast upon them. Idleness certainly is not the vice of English- 
men ; and we think the distress which is prevalent amongst 
the English emigrants, may be traced to other causes than 
u their own misconduct," or f an intention of accepting only 
auch employment as they had b$*n previouslyaccusjon&ed.to." 

Mr. Harris himself admits, that" no artisan or mechanic 
should come over to this country, depending. only upon his 
exertions in the .particular branch to which he has been accus- 
tomed." But he adds, " the farmer, and such as will engage 
in farming, may improve their condition ; and with much leas 
industry than is found necessary to meet the regular demands 
for rent, taxes, &c. in other countries, may be here soon inde- 
pendent, and themselves enjoy the produce of their own land, 
which die. very. great demands, nade qpon them, to compensate 
the real ot pretended services of others, . oblige them 10 sead 
to market in their old country" 

We have na hesitation in saying that this is not the fact* 
Individuals with money at commarid, practical fanners, who 
understand the nature and value of lajid, may, in the n$w set- 
tlements, maintain themselves by labouring hard in their yoca- 
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tien, and acqakiag Cairns for their obtWpcn. But the nere 
labourer, he who has not money to answer the various expenses 
of purchasing his land, cheap as it is, providing himself whh 
implements, and conveying himself and his family a long and 
dreary journey, to reach at last a spot, where, shut out from aH 
but the members of his small community, he would exist, if 
not " the world forgetting," by " the world forgot ;" he whq 
cannot do this, but has to depend upon the produce of hi* 
labour only, as a servant of others, will find there is at least five 
hundred chances to one against his getting employ ; and the 
gmUleman farmer, if he were to submit to one-half the priva- 
tions, and to do only half the labour, by himself and family, 
here, which he must do in America, would be in a much better 
situation than after he had expatriated himself, and left the 
u wide world of waters" between him and his native land. 

Much misconception exists in England relative to the weight 
of the public burdens in America ; and this misconception is 
continued by Mr. Harris, who is frequently contrasting the, 
situation of the American farmer, &c. with those of England* 
But there is no greater mistake than to suppose that the Ame- 
ricans pay no 'taxes, or that there is such a surprising difference 
between them- and Englishmen in this respect. A judicious 
writer, a member of the society of Friends, residing at Phila- 
delphia, in a letter which we have seen, dated "0th month, 17, 
1820, says, 

" Although 1 have been told that the British government was 
oppressive to the poor, I never considered it so j I nave sojnetimes 
drawn a comparison between k and this, when I have thus been 
tokl'Of its oppression—.' the British government is oppressive to 
the poor' say the Americans. But in what, I reply. ' Is it hi 
siring them land, and a. bounty logo and i nettle it, (the bounty 
formerly was 18 months 1 provision, and injplemeotaof husbandry*) 
w hi lht 4 his .good government sells it to their poor, *nd if not paid 
iu five yean* it is sold by the Sheriff', and they lose the amouat pmi 
thereon, and all their improvements.; now, says I # which is the 
most favourable for the poor, for everv term of court, in the land 
Office districts, there are estates sold for non-payment of said land 
to Congress!' Then the next thing generally held up as oppressive 
is the window and salt* tax j my answer to that is, that a poor man 
in England is comparatively free from tax, whilst the poor pay them 
all here : viz., if my wife uses pins and needles I must pay one* 
fifth to government, and so must every other man, poor or rich ; 
and from these two small article* we can follow the same tax on all 
our hardware, earthenware, and 27i per cent on all our cotton 
and woollen wearing apparel, salt not excepted ; and as to window 
tax, we are not exempted, but we pay tax to our landlords for 
windows, doors, chimneys, and fire-places, inasmuch as we pay 
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hint from one-fourth to one-half more for the tame convenience*' 
than they do in the cities of London, Bristol, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, or Birmingham, although they pay window tax. What 
then is it to me whether I pay my money to the tax-gatherer and 
landlord as in England, or all to one as here, for it is my money paid 
for my lodging, whether to one, two, or more persons. The taxes 
alluded to are the import duties, which extend to groceries, as well as 
other things, and all are paid by the cousucner ; and with you the 
poor are exempt from duties, or nearly so, on their wearing apparel, 
and the hardware that they use, and many other things that we 
have here to pay for. In England property pays tax and here the 
people pay it. The poor man has even to pay his poll tax, besides 
M those alluded to, on his weuring apparel, &c, ulthough he may 
not be worth a penny. Another objection generally made is the 
oppressive burthen of your uational debt, and the interest that 
must be paid by the people ? My answer to that is, that it is a- 
great burthen to the nation, yet it does not bear harder on the 
English people, than our bad circulating medium does on us here, 
which often will not pass from one state to another, or even from 
one city to another, nor from one turnpike to another turnpike, 
without incurring a heavy discount. This I know by experience.*' 

We can add to this, from our personal knowledge, that in 
the old settled states, executions, and sales of goods for taxes, 
are very frequent, and in the newly-peopled ones, the distance 
from all markets, the expense of carnage, &c. renders the 
produce of the farmer frequently unavailable as a resource for 
profit, and reduces the balance to an equality with the English 
farmer. 

We have made these remarks, because it is of importance 
that the true state of the case should be known ; and we do 
think that Mr. Harris is completely mistaken, and casts an 
unjust censure upon his countrymen, when he asserts that 
their ill-success is generally owing to their own misconduct. 

With this drawback, much amusement may be derived from 
Mr. Harris's Tour. It is written without pretensions to author- 
ship, but in the plain style of a plain man narrating what he 
was an eye-witness to. We shall make a few extracts, and if 
our readers are anxious for more information, we must refer 
them to the work itself. The following is from the third letter, 
which is dated at New York, August, 1817. 

" This city is sufficiently attractive, from the beautiful scenery 
with which it is surrounded, combining every requisite to render a 
landscape delightfully interesting ; but it also engages the visitor's 
attention by the judicious manner in which the more modern part 
is laid out. No town with which I am acquainted can boast a vista 
equal to that of Broadway, commencing at the battery, whence * 
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at imposing view is enjoyed of the bay and islands, and extend- 
ing in a direct line, nearly parallel with the Hudson, for three 
miles. Several public bo tidings contribute to distinguish it, among 
which the city hall appears pre-eminent. This beautiful structure, 
though detective in many points, is one of the principal ornaments 
•f the city. Its elegant front of white marble indicates the purify 
and serenity of the atmosphere, and pleases more than the gorge* 
oos composition of those expensive erection* that waste the strength 
of a nation. The portrait* are highly interesting, both from their 
execution, and from the conspicuous share the heroes have borne in 
the annals of their country. The revered and lamented Washing* 
ton, the Alfred of his country, and her pride, appears in foremost 
rank, attended by others, emulating his example in the noble de- 
fence of their country and their privileges. There are few public 
monuments, but those few are at once simple and expressive. A 
nest tablet on the eastern front of St. Paul's church, reminds the 
passenger of the brave Montgomery, who, after reducing St. John's, 
Montreal, and Trois Rivieres, fell in the unsuccessful attack on 
Quebec. A similar tribute to the memory of Major General Alex- 
ander Hamilton, is placed in Trinty Church, and in the yard is a 
pretty specimen of emblematic sculpture raised to the much 
regretted Laurence, commander of the Chesapeake : a fluted 
column broken and the Corinthian capital lying at the base, ex* 
press the violent abridgment of a life which bid fair for usefulness 
and fame. At Whehawk (New Jersey) opposite the city, is a 
monument erected by the Masonic society, to Hamilton, on the 
spot where he sunk the victim of honour, falsely so called. Fatal 
moment! when a man like him, who was formed for the highest 
offices in the state, could sanction, by example, this horrid practice, 
and at a time too when his country required the use of bis talents. 
This spot has frequently since been selected by fools and madmen, 
to offer up their lives to the Moloch of duelling ; as though one 
fatal instance of folly in a respectable character, would sanction 
this villainous, brutish custom." 

Mr. Harris made his tour through the western country 
chiefly on foot, and in his pedestrian excursions he met with 
several adventures. He once fell in with, a party of Indians, 
by whom he was entertained, and with difficulty made his es- 
cape from the friendly offer of two young squaws, and the 
prospect of one day becoming " a leader of a tattooed band, 
armed alamode with scalping knife, tomahawk, and rifle/* 
The life of a back woodsman (the character he assumed) is sub- 
ject to many such inconveniences ; but Mr. Harris does not 
appear to have been much dissatisfied with the task he had 
imposed upon himself, and expresses himself quite contented 
with the country and the inhabitants. His description of both 
is highly favourable. He says, 

No. 276, Vol 60, May, 1821. Z 
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- * With all the unfa? curable reports of die back woods, thmr 
savage inhabitants, seclusion from the world, total want of all the 
comforts which habit has rendered necessary to the enjoyment of 
life; of their requiriug from the settler, in their thickets a renun* 
ciation of all thote ideas of pleasure which he might innocently in* 
dulge in, and of his being probably doomed to see his family 
dropping one by one, without one friend, one sool endowed with 
sensibility to tender his consoling aid — persons are not discouraged. 
The road we are now travelling is an evidence of this; we con* 
tinually meet persons returning to the eastward, to escort their 
families to new possessions ; and are overtaking waggons convey* 
ing families to wild, uncultivated lands. Much is said of the 
dreariness of these solitude* : * wood— -wood— iuterminable wood,' 
is represented as bounding the prospect of the western settler ; as 
excluding him from all connection with the civilized world, and as 
almost arresting the light of heaveu in its endeavours to befriend 
the unfortunate exile. Much more comfort, on the contrary, 
have I seen enjoyed by the inhabitants of these dreary wilds falsely 
so called, than is the lot of a vast majority of that country's popu* 
lation which is eulogized as the happy island." 

There certainly is no accounting for tastes; but we do not 
envy these " back woodsmen'' their " comforts/' whilst rational 
society, and the joys and pleasures (notwithstanding its caret 
and pains) of civilized life are within our reach. We should 
never think of going to the wilds of America to seek for 
" comforts/' where the dread of Indians, or wild beasts, with a 
thousand other evils and inconveniences, await the settler. 

We shall make one more extract from this tour, which de- 
scribes a voyage we believe very, few of our readers would wish 
to take. One part of Mr. Harris's journey was from Pittsburg 
to Philadelphia, through Canada and the Eastern States. In 
the course of this route our author preferred descending the 
rapids of the St. Laurence, to travelling from Brachville to 
Montreal in the stage. He therefore crossed over from the 
former place to Ogdensburgh, in New York, and took his pas- 
sage on board a boat freighted for Montreal. He thus de- 
scribes the voyage. 



•• Provisions having been laid in for the passage, and our ' 
being planked to the height of two feet above the gunwhate, ts> 
prevent the breakers from entering, we left Ogdensburgh %\ nine 
in the morn tug with a cargo of ashes and pork. Having passed 
Jobustowu, four miles below, an increase of current was very per* 
ceptible, and as we drew near the first rapid, several accounts were 
related of vessels wrecked in their passage j aud of the difficulty 
with which their crew escaped, indebted in many instances for 
their lives, to a box or an oar ; our companions eagerly listened to 
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|fce*e hair-breadths escapes, and by the manner in which they eyed 
and handled every trunk, and spar, it might be judged, their own 
situation at the moment was thought very precariou* ; swell suc- 
ceeding swell allowed no time for expressing any thing like fear, 
but the countenance frequently betrayed uneasintss, when the 
yawning waves exposed some frightful rook ; to u& u 



Dreadful port 



•• Of observation 1 

€t With the rapidity of an arrow, we seemed to dart through 
these rapids of from one to three mile* in length ; houses, trees, and 
rocks appeared to fly behind us. Having passed three of the rapids 
we entered lake St. Francis; the wind being contrary we bad re* 
course to oars, and came to, in the evening, on the left bank, off 
the first house in lower Canada. 

•• Next morning at day-hiealc got under weigh, heaving to again 
at the outlet of the lake for l*reakfast, a pilot, and |>ermission> to 
pass the fort at the rapid dulac : on entering this formidable sucr 
cession of breakers, we found the advantage of a pilot, as several 
rafts of timber in company with it* suffered exceedingly on the 
rocks ; a small interval of smooth water, and another still greater 
fall, presented itself off the town of Des Cedres ; its distant 
hollow roar apprtsiug u» of our approach to one, where neither 
box nor oar could avail us much.- A* we were endeavouring to work 
in under the town, that we mi«jht avoid being drawn down the 
wrong channel, we were observed by the inhabitants, who in num- 
ber* lined thebauk, aud, in the true»phit of benevolence, offered 
up their supplications on our Itehalf, kmeling before a cross, 
several of which we saw erected on the bauk as we pasted along. 
After turning the angle on which D*» Cedre* is built, the rapidity 
of onr motion acarcely permitted u* to notice any thin* but the 
breakers, which for mile* before n». threatened to battle all the 
pilot's »k ill, and the exertion of the crew, to conduct u a through 
in safety. At the moment when some were beginning to deprecate 
their temerity, a terrific howl whs heard belnnd u», and turning 
we hnd the melancholy sitfht of two rafts in the wrong channel 
borne with amazing velocity toward* the precipice. An island 
which separate* the t*o channel* prevented our witnessing the coup 
eluding catastrophe ; but the stranded timber and lacerated bodies, 
which, in a few moments prevented themaelves to our view, pioved 
it to be— a howl of death/* 

This shocking sight must have been terribly afflicting to bur 
voyagers, who could not be certain but they also might share 
the same fate. Mr. Harris observes, that it is the custom of 
the boatmen who are of the Roman Catholic persuasion to 
pay their devoirs to the crosses which are erected on the sides 
of the river, as they pass. The management of the boat re- 
quires the most assiduous, undivided attention ; and it b to tj*e 
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circumstance of the attention of the men being called off 10 
this act of devotion, as they deem it, that so many lives are 
lost in descending the rapids. It is, in truth, a perilous voyage, 
and a man must, we think, be possessed of no ordinary nerves, 
to undertake it a second time. 

The rapids, however, were not yet entirely passed. The fol- 
lowing extracts bring our author to Montreal. 

" On clearing the rapids, our attention was powerfully arrested 
by the beauties of the prospect as we entered the small lake of St. 
Louis. The Utawas, or Grand River, lined with wood and 
habitations, discharging its ruddy tribute into the St. Laurence 
on the left ; in front the village of La Chine, and the three cur- 
rents in the island of Montreal ;, and on the right the river and 
village of Chataugay, with the high lands on lake Cham plain in 
the distance. 

•• The wind being a-head, we entered the Chataugay in the 
evening by the assistance of the oars, and remained at the village 
that night. It is principally inhabited by French Canadians, a 
dirty race of beings : here is a pretty neat church with a spire, 
whose interior decorations are not of that gaudy style which offends 
the eye hi some churches 1 have seen. A nunnery of St. Solpi- 
cians formerly existed here ; and a considerable tract of hind and 
buildings, with the island formed by the river, still belongs ts> 
that order. 

" The wind favoured us in the morning • being provided with a 
pilot we dropped down the Chataugay, which, in its regular width 
of about twenty yards, resembles a canal, and again entered the 
St. Laurence, whose banks now presented a continuation of village* 
and country seats : the numerous crosses and spires, with the ring- 
ing of the matin bell, altogether different from what I had for 
some time seen, led me to suppose myself on the European con- 
tinent. 

" As we drew near to the village of La Chine we perceived the 
current increasing in force ; the inhabitants of this and of the vil- 
lage on the opposite shore, watching with apparent anxiety the 
course we were taking; we observed the extraordinary caution, 
which the captain and pilot manifested, and their hesitation lest 
the wind might affect us: all confirmed the accounts we had 
before heard, that the rapids we were now entering were move 
dreadful than any of the preceding. 

" But reflection was soon at a end ; the spectators- on the bank a 

3uick1y lost sight of us; like an arrow from an Indian's bow we 
arted through them, tossed as on the ocean in a storm, 'and at 
noon landed at Montreal amid the ceaseless vociferations of French 
and Canadian draymen. 

•Mr. Bards gives an animated description of Montreal, and. 
of his route to Philadelphia, where he arrived on the 30th of 
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July, 1819, and immediately embarked on board the Ganges 
for Liverpool, at which port he landed on the 1st of September 
following. 

The extracts we have given will enable our readers to form 
an idea of the author's style. We shall only add, that, mak- 
ing allowance for his prejudices in favour of America, and 
against England, upon the points to which we have adverted, 
both pleasure and information may be derived from this Tour. 



The Favourite of Nature, a Tale. 3 vols. 1 2mo. London ; 
Whittakerr 1821. 

Thb masterly efforts of the " Great Unknown" in the de- 
partment of fiction, has rendered the readers of novels rather 
fastidious in their judgments of these productions. In our 
youthful days, if a novel or romance contained a quantum suf- 
ficti of love and mystery, with the appendages of a faultless 
heroine, and as faultless a hero, — an old cross father, — or 
villainous guardian, — an old castle, — a ghost— and a few more 
etceteras, the fair customers of the circulating libraries would 
sigh in tender sympathies over the misfortunes attendant on 
true love, and shudder at the awful descriptions of midnight 
murders, and of midnight apparitions, without paying much 
regard to the literary merits of the interesting tale ; or whether 
or no the general tenor was consistent or not with the rules 
which ought to regulate such productions. We accordingly 
find the generality of our tales of fiction of the last century, 
characterised either by a mawkish sensibility, or by the most 
wretched attempts at the sublime ; and what were considered 
most enchanting and bewitching works by our grandames when 
in their teens, are now consigned to oblivion ; and even their 
very names are scarcely remembered. In this stricture we do 
not mean to include the works of a Fielding, a Smollet, a 
Richardson, and of some others: but such was certainly the 
general character of this department of our literature, not 
many years back. 

For several years, however, a considerable improvement has 
taken place in the style of our romance writers. In the mo- 
dem school, the labours of a Burney, of a Latham, of a Por- 
ter, &c. &c, may be considered as tending to correct the 
public taste, vitiated by the trash which had for a long period 
usurped the throne of honest unsophisticated nature, and of 
genuine wit, and as having prepared the way for the " Author 
of Waverley," who has dignified the species of novel writing, 
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by a series of national tales, that will not shrink in the com- 
parison with the roost splendid efforts of ancient or modern 
genius. 

It is now no mean task to sit down to write a novel ; and 
be or she who does it successfully, — who produces a tale which 
"will bear the test of criticism in this age, when we have such 
models on which to ground our judgment, certainly has at- 
tained to no slight degree of literary eminence ; and is enti- 
tled to a proportionate share of praise. On this principle we 
consider the " Favorite of Nature" as a work which merits 
our commendation, even when lvanhoe is before us. It is in 
a style essentially different, and of a species totally distinct, 
from that celebrated tale ; — but it is no less true to nature in 
its sketches of character ; no less chaste and accurate in its 
descriptions ; — above all, its moral is excellent ; and the reli- 
gious principles of the authoress (for we think it is written by 
a lady, because we believe none but a female could so well 
depict the female character,) are those of a sincere and pious 
christian* 

Of the story of the " Favourite of Nature," which is 
dedicated to Mrs. Johanna Baillie,) the following is a brief 
and rapid outline. 

Eliza Rivers, the heroine of the tale, was an orphan ; her 
parents died while she was yet an infant, and left her to the 
care of her paternal grandmother, her only surviving relative. 
Eliza was placed by Mrs. Rivers at a fashionable boarding 
school in the vicinity of London, from whence she returned 
with many brilliant and fashionable acquirements, but with an 
enthusiasm of disposition which she had never been taught 
to repress ; and which the trite and homely observations of 
her grandmother were ill-calculated to correct. At the death- 
bed of this loved relative Eliza was first awoke to a sense of 
her imperfections. It was here that, " for the first time, she 
seriously reflected upon the manner in which nineteen years 
of her life had flitted like a dream away, and left her without 
one remembrance which she could wish to retain, to cheer her 
in her last hours." She attended her grandmother with the 
most assiduous care, and watched over her with the most 
affectionate tenderness ; but the inevitable hour was at hand, 
and Mrs. Rivers breathed her last. 

Miss Rivers was now bereft of every relative. The estate 
on which she had resided with her grandmother, became the 
property of the next male heir ; and, with a fortune of 5000L, 
she took up her residence with ber guardian, Mr. Henley, the 
rector of Fairfield, who had a daughter, Louisa, about six 
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Tears older than Eliza, and whose character exhibited the 
g re ates t contrast to her's. Louisa was mild and reserved ; she 
had learnt to repress her passions, and to guide her conduct 
by the precepts of religion, and the dictates of duty. A calm 
equanimity characterized her actions, and she kept on the 
" even tenor of her way," doing all the good which her situ- 
ation afforded her an opportunity of doing ; and never evincing 
any of that restless, dissatisfied disposition, which generally 
marks a less regulated mind, 

Louisa was not calculated to win the confidence of the 
ardent and impetuous Eliza, the child of enthusiasm and of 
exeitement. She had, unfortunately, another friend and con- 
fidante, a Miss Brooke, a West Indian heiress, who resided 
with her aunt, lady Delville, in the neighbouring town of Bel- 
ton. A correspondence between these two young ladies dis- 
plays most admirably, the particular qualities and temperature 
of each j and a letter of Louisa's shews how much Eliza was 
mistaken when she accused her of coldness and insensibility. 

Soon after Eliza had taken up her residence at Mr. Henley's, 
Sir George Melmoth, the heir to her grandmother's estate, 
came down to take possession of the property. Sir George 
was a good-humoured, unassuming young man, and was soon 
on good terms with all the families in the neighbourhood, 
whom he visited, and invited in return. A friend of Sir 
George's, a Mr. VValdegrave, joined him soon after his arrival 
in the country. Sir George had described him to Eliza as a 
person who knew and was known by every body; and who would 
make a very good husband if he would leave off the ridiculous 
habit of pretending to fall in love with every woman to whom 
he was introduced. Miss Brooke, (who had known Walde- 
gravc at Paris), on the contrary, announced him as the most 
interesting of men. It was at Sir George Melmoth's that 
Eliza and VValdegrave first saw each other. As VValdegrave 
had great influence on the future fate of Eliza, we give the 
part which describes their meeting : 

" Eliza had many times io her life looked more winning, mere 
endearing; but uever did her beauty more forcibly display its 
distinguishing characteristic of diguified, almost majestic loveli- 
ness, than when »he walked into Sir George Melmoth's drawing 
room* 

"An indistinct feeling of tomethitig approaching to humilia- 
tion, at being received as a guest in a house where she had so long 
resided with nearly the authority of a mitstrets, had given her an 
idea that, in making this visit, it would be necessary for her to 
maiutaia all her consequence. Her 5 ue tall figure, more than 
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usually erect, her Grecian expression of feature, grave, but marked 
with decided sense and intelligence, combining in her whole ap- 
pearance, an object of the deepest interest hod admiration 5 it was 
thus that she first met the view of Mr. Waldegrave.- The common 
introduction passed between them; but she had scarcely observed 
him,— other ideas had crowded upon her mind, a weight of inde- 
finable sensation pressed upon a heart, that beat responsive to the 
slightest touch of feeliug." 

" Whether it arose from her being slightly prejudiced against 
him, or that the report she had heard of him convinced her that 
Mr* Waldegrave must be, beyond redemption, the most egregious 
fop, a coxcomb, a dandy, or something equally ridiculous, that 
ever was knowo, she was certainly agreeably disappointed, in the 
first impression that his appearance made. To her extreme asto- 
nishment, his neckcloth was tied in no uncommon manner. Ap- 
parently he did not indulge himself in the gratification of a paste- 
board pillory ; and seemed to have retained a predilection for the 
power of using bis head, by turning it in any direction that nature 
designed. The whole of his dress was as far removed from any 
thing that could bethought coxcombical, or affected, as could be 
well conceived. His whole deportment was, undoubtedly, that of 
the accomplished gentleman." 

Mr. Waldegrave proved just the man to interest Eliza, and 
she found herself irresistibly charmed with his company. The 
penchant was mutual : but the charm was dissolved by the de- 
parture of the gentleman, with Sir George Melmoth. Eliza, 
perhaps, was not decidedly in love 5 but she preferred Mr. 
Waldegrave before the rest of his sex, sufficiently to make her 
feel regret at his absence. 

Soon after the acquaintance with Mr. Waldegrave was thus 
broken off, a serious indisposition rendered Mr. Henley unable 
to attend to the duties of his calling ; and a nephew, Morti- 
mer Durand, came to officiate for his uncle, and to reside in 
the house. He saw Eliza, and loved.— We cannot follow the 
tale, in the progress of thjp passion in Mortimer, and the 
transition from indifference to interest, to esteem, and at last 
to a passion, if not love, yet approaching so nearly to it in 
Eliza, that she mistook one sensation for the other, and became 
the affianced wife of Mortimer Durand. Here the novel be* 
comes very interesting : the struggle between the feelings with 
which Mr. Waldegrave inspired Eliza, which she could not 
entirely subdue, and which are restored to almost their pristine 
vigour, by an accidental interview with the object , of thetn, 
and the duty due to Mortimer; who, with the piety of a chris- 
tian, and the ardor of pure affection, sought to lead her from 
earth to heaven ; to teach her the practice of virtue, and to 
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render Her as beautiful in mind, as she was perfect in form. 
After many struggles within herself, in which her secret incli- 
nations for Waldegrave are encouraged by the injudicious 
counsels of Miss Brooke ; after many little disputes and recon- 
ciliations, in which the ardent love of Mortimer shines con- 
spicuous, and is most tenderly and chastely depicted, Eliza 
departs for London, to spend a winter with Miss Brooke and 
lady Delville ; and leaves Fairfield with a determination of 
writing to Mortimer an account of her change of sentiments, 
and her wish to dissolve their engagement. A letter which 
Louisa^ junknown to Mortimer, addressed to her, in which she 
mentioned the reports that were prevalent in the village, rela- 
tive to Eliza's attachment to Waldegrave; and also the 
bad state of Mortimer's health, in terms of, what Miss Rivers 
deemed, reproach, afforded her an opportunity of putting 
her design in execution ; — she wrote to Mortimer, and rejected 
himl 

In London, Waldegrave and Eliza soon met ; — they soon 
discover that they loved 5— and an iuterview, in which Mr. 
Waldegrave intended to take his final leave, and put himself out 
pf the reach of attractions which he could not with honor con- 
template, ended in a mutual eclaircisement ; and Eliza became 
the happiest of women, in the assurance of being the beloved 
of him, who had made the first impression on her youthful 
fancy, — who had first taught her that she had a heart. 

Poor Eliza, however, was not doomed long to be happy. Her. 
love was too ardent, too enthusiastic, too much centred in one 
object,— to be met with equal ardor, after the first impulse was 
over, by the worldly-minded' Waldegrave. She saw but one 
being whom she wished to please, or feared to disobey ; he was 
all the world to ber; and she sought not applause or approba- 
tion, except from him, — for him. 

" Time ami familiarity did for him what they very often do for 
ardent lovers. They opened his eye*; and then he saw Eliza's 
seu»ibilitv no longer a» an attraction, but an the bane of all attrac- 
tion; the rock on which she wrecked her beauty, ber talents, her 
capability of excit'uig a sensation wherever slie went,— of bein^ 
the idol of a crowd, — of being the fashion, — in short, of being 
every thing that the most ambitious of her sex could desire." 

Mortimer was now revenged. She suffered from Walde- 
grave's neglect, the pangs which she had caused Durand to 
feel ; arid when business called Waldegrave from England, 
and he neglected writing to her, her anguish and distress were 
almost beyond her strength to bear. 
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. She was now resided at Kensington, with a lady who had 
been her French governess. The death of her friend Miss 
Brooke's father, had placed that young lady in the possession 
of immense wealth. She was returned to Belton, with het 
aunt, lady Delville, in order to arrange her affairs there, prepa- 
ratory to returning to London, to open the ensuing winter 
season with ecl&t. Eliza would not return to Fairfield, where 
Mortimer, who loved her as such a woman Wished to be loved, 
— with the greatest ardor,- -was mourning her loss, and rapidl? 
approaching " that bourne from whence no traveller return*/* 
Thus situated, she took up her residence, during Waldegrave's 
absence, at Kensington, as we have mentioned,— looking for* 
ward to the period of his return, with hopes ; yet fearing that 
return would not bring happiness to her. 

Here, whilst lamenting the prolonged absence, and continued 
silence of Waldegrave, she received a letter from Lpuisa 
Henley, announcing the death of Mortimer; and enclosing 
an epistle from the latter to her, fraught with all the tenderness 
of affection, — with all the piety of a rational and sincere chris- 
tian, who looks for his reward in another world, and considers 
the privations and disappointments of this life, as trials to fit 
os for a better. 

'* With hands clasped, as in the fervour of repentant feeling, 
and with tears and sighs that almost convulsed her, Eliza repeatedly 
paused in the perusal of this last memento of poor Mortimer* 
Her uplifted eyes seemed to seek him in his happier dwelling- place, 
and to appeal to him, as if his beatified spirit could infuse a por- 
tion of its own peace into her troubled heart. 

" ' Look down upon me, dear s&nted friend V she esctaioaed? 
* look down upon your poor Eliza, sorely beset, aad eacooipeasefl 
as she is with overwhelming passions.' 

'< Then reading on, some fresh proof of tb$ invaluable attach- 
ment, the treasure of affection, which she had so wantonly cast 
away, burst upon her* and as if a veil had fallen frwm her eyes, 
now, for the first time,— now, that all was gone, she could under- 
stand the full extent of her loss. 

• " ' And he might have been mine !' said she } ' this heart, so 
pious, so genth*, so affectionate, it might have been mine 1 end I 
should have had a friend aud counsellor, and one that would havre 
loved me ! And what have I now ?— i have uo friend,— none,— 
none.— Waldegrave forsakes n*e,— I have no friend.' n 

The sequel is soon told ; Waldegrave returned from the 
continent, ruined by gambling \ be avoided his deceived and 
heart-broken Eliza, as mack as possible, and attached himself 
to her rich friend, Miss Brooke. It was now that she felt the 
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difference between that young lady's ostentatipus sympathy, 
and Miss Henley's quiet unobtrusive friendship. She mourned 
the injustice she had done Louisa, — broke off the connexion 
with Waldegrave, and returned to Fairfield, to learn the value 
of early placing a control over the imagination, to imbibe the 
consoling influence of religion, and to die ! Her last moments 
are thus described, by Louisa, in a letter to her aunt, the mo- 
ther of Mortimer; who, notwithstanding the untimely fete 
of her son, through his attachment for her, felt much inter- 
ested in Eliza. 

" She continued during the night gradually sinking, but at 
gently as an infant falls asleep. The sun began to rise, atal was 
already gkracing its beams upon the window. 1 looked freia it 
upon the glorious object* j never was seen a more enchanting 
morning ! The early birds were flying about, and singing upon 
every bush and tree, as if they did not know how to contain them- 
selves for joy, 

" I sighed as I remembered my poor Eliaa's desire to depart 
under the cheering inherence of day -light. Alas ! her wishes were 
Upon the eve of accomplishment ! 

" I returned to my station by her bed-side; my rather sat on 
the other side, watching her with anxious solicitude. 

" She appeared to have fallen into a slumber, — but suddenly 
she pronounced my name. 

" I bent my head close to her's, the belter to distinguish her 
accents, now bat faint and low. 

• • • See how bright a day !' said she, ' let me look at it/ I 
undrew the curtains of her bed, and of the window, and raised her 
in my arms. 

" She turned her dying eyes npon the light of heaven, and then 
on me. I pressed her hand to my Hps ; it was *et with my tears. 

u '« Oh, Louisa,' saw* she, * ray guide, — my tender friend,— 
God for ever hies* you ! — and you too, good Sir,* — and she clasped 
witfc- fervour my poor father's band, who was affected to a degree 
T had never seen him before. 

" * God bless you both,' she again repeated, and,' sinking on my 
bosom, — she heaved a deep sigh,— another, — and she was gone \ n 

h is impossible to read this novel without being much affect- 
ed with the fate of Mortimer and Eliza. Mr. Henley, and 
Louisa too, ate characters in Whom the reader will take a more 
than common interest. We have no hesitation, indeed, in 
warmly recommending this tale to the notice of the pubHc. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 

It is proposed to publish, by subscription, id two vols* demy 8vo. 
The Royal Exile, or Poetical Epistles, supposed to be written by 
Mary Queen of Scots, during the early part of her captivity iu 
Eugland ; to which will be added, other original poems. By a 
young Lady. IJdited'by her Father, with a preface, notes, and a 
dissertation by him on the life and character of the Scottish Queen. 
Embellished with a beautifuf portrait of Queen Mary, from a 
plate kindly presented for the work bv G. Chalmers, Esq. F.R.S. 
S. A. Author of «' The Life of Mary'Queen of Scots," Ac. 

" Time is continiiHlly employed in gradually removing (he ob- 
stacles which Prejudice has interposed to prevent the perception of 
Truth" — Common Sense. 

The profits of this publication to be applied in aid of the Society 
in Sheffield for the relief of poor widows and single females of up- 
wards of sixty-five years of age. 

Names of Subscribers received and entered at the Iris, Mercury, 
and Independent Offices, and by the Editor. 

The Editor, in thus bringing this publication forward, has been 
ipfluenced by various considerations. The first, and not the least, 
is that of affording aid to a most beneficial and laudable institution, 
which, from the depreciation of its funds, and the increased number 
of its applicant*, must otherwise uow fail of affording even that 
very small pittance which it hath hitherto been enabled to extend 
to those poor, aged, and afflicted objects. Secondly, to endeavour 
to do justice to the character of one of the most interesting females 
whom the annals of this country commemorate 5 who, whether we 
consider her youth; her beauty, her rank, her accomplishments, her 
trials, her sufferings, or her death, possesses, in each of these re* 
spects, very strong claims to attention from every enlightened un- 
derstanding, and from every feeling heart. Thirdly, to brio* for- 
ward into more general notice one of the most picturesque and 
highly interesting tracts of country iu the kingdom, though hi- 
therto but little either known or noticed. Hallamshire is the dis- 
trict in which were situated the manor-house and castle of the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, the prions of Queen Mary during more thau ten 
years of her long and miserable captivity. Ju the course of these 
epistles, and in the note* to them, the history of this interesting 
district is generally, though briefly traced, interspersed with vari- 
ous traditionary legends. Fourthly, to endeavour to arouse, en- 
force, and establish, those feelings and sentiments of piety, benevo- 
lence, and christian charity, which are the brightest ornament, and 
the most valuable possession of human nature. 

In the Pre**, Sermons and Miscellaneous Pieces, by the Rev. 
Robert Wynell Mayom, formerly of Exeter College, Oxford, and 
Curate of Ardwick, near Manchester. To which is prefixed, a 
memoir of his life. 
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RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 



Towards the conclusion of our last retrospect, we aHuded to 
the apathy of the Lancashire clergy to the interests of the 
Protestant church, and we have frequently expressed our won* 
der as to the grounds on which they justify their neglect* 
These we have at last learnt by letters from that county, and 
.conversations with some of its inhabitants. Our gentlemen 
pretend that Popery has made no progress in Lancashire, and 
that all peculiar exertion is therefore unnecessary ! 1 Now it 
is a notorious fact that the Jesuits at Stonyhurst have seduced 
some hundreds from the Protestant faith, that they are extend* 
iog their influence into all the neighbouring families, as was 
done in Russia ; that they have interfered in many presentations 
to curacies and livings, and have thus contrived to place auch 
ministers about them as would treacherously connive at the 
advances which they were making. Pew people have any idea 
of the subtlety practised by these Jesuits. They are, in every 
sense, and in every way, all things to all men. At the same 
time, they have their members in such complete subjection, 
that if a man does not exactly suit the post assigned him, if he 
be either too forward or too backward, if he cannot make him-' 
self agreeable to the Protestant families about him, and has 
not manners sufficiently insinuating, he is removed to some 
other situation. Even if he attempt a subject in which he 
fails, the same punishment awaits him. Thus one of these 
men endeavoured to answer Mr. Fletcher's lectures on Popery* 
to very little purpose, and was therefore instantly sent across 
the Atlantic. It was very well understood in the neighbour* 
hood that the voyage was altogether unexpected. How power* 
fully a combination of men thus subjected to their chiefs, must 
act, we may readily conceive. From this cause they became sd 
dangerous formerly, as to be expelled by every government in 
No. 276, Vol. 60, May, 1821. B b 
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Europe* By persevering in the same acts were they sofatef/ 
expelled ouVof Russia ; an important fact, which yet was not, 
we believe, reverted to in either house during the late discus- 
sions. We fear, therefore, that the silence of the Lancashire 
clergy may, in too many cases, be imputed to the artful ma- 
nagement of the Jesuits. They sacrifice the most important 
obligation of their sacred functions to some worldly motive. 
In some sense or other they are bribed to silence. Perhaps 
they stifle the representation* of their own consciences by pre- 
tences of conciliation, or of the non-necessity of exertion; 
but surely when all the kingdom is calling upon them to rouse 
from their inactivity, when they see the swarms of Papist con- 
verts round Stonyhurst, and read the just observations made by 
their bishop in the House of Lords, shame, if not principle, 
viH u*ge them on* How much the Jesuits dread dieems ioti 
may he leatnt Iron their ineffectual endeavours to prevent the 
lectures a& Prcstoo by some of the disserting clergy. They 
actually applied to the Mayo* j they insinuated tbat the oooee- 
quencea would be injurious to tfee peace of the towe, and 
ascribed the riots at Glasgow to the publication of Tub Pro^ 
TMtaKt. The Mayor tamed a dtaf eat to these wiae wggea- 
tions^ The lectures produced t*> dttturhsftcef j but effected 
much good* They were attended by many Papfefc, especially 
those lately converted* The latter could not be prevailed om 
to give up the right of private judgment. Yet, in, eomptfatee 
with the wishes of their priest, they oever came* into the chapel 
uiuU the discourse eommeneed* avoiding the being pirn*** at 
the payers preceding, as something unholy* Notwithstanding 
every precaution which Jesuitical ingenuity could inveavsaucb 
good has been produced. Some have actually returned from 
their errors,, and of these oue-thelf have joined, not the dines- 
tere, but the church, and what was more likely to be expe,e*edv 
there is a complete stop put to conversion in Preston. Some 
of the error* of Popery are so exceedingly gross and manifee^ 
that if they bet occasionally exposed, stripped of the disguise 
thrown over them by their uaoderu, aupforter^ no man brought 
tjp a Proteataftt could entertain them. 

Now, as these things be** passed under the eyea of the 
clergy of Preston and, its neighbourhood* we hope tbs* they 
will vindicate their; own character by foUowing an eieaaple 

Kpged so advantageous. To say that there is no daager frees 
ipgry, aod thai; it is Making ua progress in Laatoaaiilre, are 
fpeegtibng so ootocioualy erroneous, that they can aaean cwdy 
that tfee assertprs bane reaaoue for deserting their duty. The 
tptafefreftt* must henceforth impute their silence to stupidity or 
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to treachery. We would recomn*cnd strongly* t)*t every cler- 
gyman in the town of Preston . sbouM commence, at hit own 
churchy a course of lectures on the errors and corruptkne of 
Popery ; that he should select the most prominent of these, 
and expose them plainly to the best of his abilities, without 
intermixing of any animadversions on any other opinions* We 
do nut think thai these lectures should be going on all at the 
same time, but that they should he contrived to succeed each 
other at different churches of the perish and neighborhood ; 
so that those, who are doubtful may always have some church 
whether tbey aaay resort to hear the subject discussed. For 
popular arguments against Popery nothing can be better than 
those contained in The Protestant, whose numbers, we are 
happy to hear, are now republishing in Glasgow. For more 
scientific answers we may refer to many volumes, from Bishop 
Jewel's Apology, down to those. published by the present teamed 
and excellent Bishop, of St. David's. But as they have lately 
boasted that the work published by Beirkigton ana Kirk, en- 
titled, The Faith of Catholics confirmed by Scriptuse, and 
attested by the Fathers of the Ave hut Centuries, remains yet 
unanswered, and afl their other unanswerable book, Dr. Milncr's 
End of Controversy, has met with an opponent, we will, in tur 
subsequent numbers, undertake the consideration of ficrrlng* 
ton and Kirk. We will give a sheet every aaontk, paged scper- 
lately, that the reply may be bound hy itself, it will he easily 
seen that no father of the first five centuries countenances those 
opinions which are peculiar to Popery, and we think it will also 
appear that Messrs. Berrington and Kirk found out, before, tbey 
finished their work, that some Popish tenets had the sanction, 
enen in semblance, neither of scriptute, nor tradition, nor the 
fathers. 



Ih the reply to Mr. Plunkett's. speech, tm introducing die late 
Popish bills into the House of Commons, which we published 
in our last number but one, and which, by the way, we omitted 
to mention bad been written by our correspondent, the Rev. 
Mr. Graham, of Liffocd, our readers are requested ta cofreet 
a single error which happened from the inversion of a type, 
next for 1765 to read IfttS, as the time when the defame* of 
the bish Papists prosecuted by the crown for defcnderism, mete 
wry generally intrusted to their present parliamentary adhro- 
cntc. At that time, when the rebellion was rapidly approaching 
to itn explosion, Captain Harman, of finwn, the Member of 
Fuxfiaiaxmt for tlie county of Longford, wna moat brutally mur- 
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dered by a gang of bis Popish neighbours, for which eight of 
them were Afterwards hanged. The opposition to the raising 
of militia men was then very general, but in no place carried 
to so great extremities as in the county of Longford, where 
several thousands of disaffected Papists surrounded the town 
of Ballytnahon at a time when the Earl of Granard, and the 
constables of the barony of Ratheline, had gone there for the 
purpose of balloting for recruits, according to an 1 act of Plar- 
■liaroent passed for that purpose. The insurgents entered the 
town in a tumultuous manner, seized the noble Earl in the act 
of balloting, broke his carriage to pieces, and swore him on 
his knees never to ballot for a militia man in the county of 
Longford. They then took him out of the house of a Mr. 
Valentine Dillon, a Roman Catholic magistrate, to whom he 
had gone for protection, and sent him out of the town arm in 
arm between two ruffians, and guarded by an armed body of 
men. On that day week, however, Lord Granard returned 
with a body of troops and artillery from the neighbouring gar- 
rison of Athlone, and proceeded on the ballot. Some hills and 
fields in the neighbourhood of the town were covered with an 
armed multitude, resolved, as they menaced, to try the fate of 
a battle ; but as the king's troops advanced against them, they 
fled across the river Inny, near the late Earl of Ross's demesne, 
leaving behind them a large quantity of pikes and fire-arms. 
No excommunications from the Romish bishop who resided in 
Ballyroahon, or from any of hU clergy, were known to have 
been used to restrain or punish these outrages. The Longford 
regiment of militia was then completed, and at the battle of 
Castlebar, when the French troops and Irish rebels, under- the 
command of General Humbert, surprised and defeated Gene- 
ral (afterwards Lord) Hutchinson, one-half of the privates of 
that regiment, all Papists, turned to the enemy, and fired upon 
their king's army. The Kilkenny, another Popish regiment of 
Irish militia, behaved equally ill, and it is a well-known fact in 
the preceding rebellion of that year, that, however well some 
Popish regiments behaved at Ross and elsewhere, when not 
influenced by their priests, the rebels must have succeeded 
in extirpating the Protestants of Ireland, were it not for the 
heroism of the yeomanry, who were almost to a man Protes- 
tants, the Ulster regiments of militia, who were of the same 
faith, and the Warwick, the Buckingham, and other English 
militia regiments sent into Ireland at that most critical time. 
As a striking sample of the merits of the Popish bishops at 
this time, not to mention the connivance of one of them at 
the bloody massacres of the Protestants on Wexford bridge, 
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bishop Hussey's efforts to raise a general mutiny of the Irish 
regiments of militia, deserves to be remembered. This Hua-i 
sey,who, in the succeeding year, {1796) was appointed a titular ' 
bishop, and head of the royal seminary of Popery in Maynoofh, 
came into Ireland- early in the year 17&5, armed by the Bishop! 
of Rome with a commission io act a* chief abuoeer, or chap- 
lain, to all the Catholic military in Ireland, a krom mission of 
which the honest aud undaunted Daigeaan observed, in his an- 
swer to Mr. Grattan's address, p. 454, ought have well wafc* 
ranted a suspicion of the views and objects of the beater of 
it. He was,, however, indulged by cite Lord-Lieu tenant and 
the Commaoder-in-Chief with a liberty of visiting at his 
pleasure the camp at Loughltnstown, near Dublin, where seve- 
ral Irish regiments were quartered for the protection of thd 
capital, then agitated by the mast seditions assemblages, under 
the pretext of petition! ngfbr emancipation and reform* Here, 
though there were three Popish chapels ki the immediate 
neighbourhood, Bishop Hussey was permitted to exercise his 
faoctions as a Popish ecclesiastic, and here he had the audacity 
t» attempt to raise a mutiny, by a calumny which was re-echoed 
from this to the remotest corner of Ireland, where traitorous 
societies were rapidly forming themselves in conjunction with 
the Catholic Committee and the United Irishmen* This irri- 
tating calumny was. that one Heyland, a Romish, or, as they 
called him, a Catholic dragodn, had imek txuetly whipped for 
refusing to attend divine service in a Frotf slant ckmrck. The' 
fact was, tlmt this man refused to attend- the parade of his 
regiment on a Sunday .morning, alleging that he was a Roman 
Catholic, and that be would not march to the church door. 
He was told that his marching with his. negiment to the church 
door was a military duty with which he was bound to comply, 
aud that he hsul full liberty to depart from the church door and 
go to a Romish chapel if he pleased. This dM not content 
him ; he persisted m his refusal to obey his officer, he was 
tried by a court martial, condemned tobe whipped, and was 
afterwards turned out of the regiment. The United Irishmen 
seized upon this story to retail it to the bigoted populace. It 
was recited on the 9th of April in. this rear ( 1 795) at M'NevinV 
Mass-house in Francis Street. And Hussey, the Pope's Almo- 
ner and Chaplain General, as soon as be had been advanced to' 
the titular Bishopriek of Waterford,. published in his *ele* 
brated inflammatory Pastoral Letter on the 7th of January, in 
the year immediately preceding the rebellion and massaere, a 1 
strong denunciation of such Catholic soldiers as should pre* 
No. 276, Vol 60, May, 1821. C c 
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suae to fcttead Prttestant plactt of worship, warning lh4m 
€ S not to be, ashamed. of the religion, of Irishmen" marking his 
superstition as the characteristic of a native, and telling them 
that " in matters relating to the service qf the Kins of Kings 
their officers hadm lawful authority over them" and more than 
hinting, that " any attempt of these officers to proselytize them 9 
might perhaps induce them in the hour qf danger to forget their 
lOyalty in order to be revenged on their persecutors " 

The fruits of such treachery soon became manifest in Ireland, 
but Mr. Plunkett talks as if the ensuing rebellion was a Pro- 
testant one, and that the Papists are to claim the merits of 
suppressing it, bow true this assertion is, let Mr. Plunkett's 
own conscience tell him on his death-bed, when, if not before, 
it is to-be hoped he will repent of the evil offices he has done, 
or attempted to do, to the cause of Christianity in Ireland ; and 
to the same conscience we appeal in asking him, whether 
t(ie few professed infidels who were called Protestants, and the 
Socinian dissenters who distinguished themselves in fomenting 
the rebellion of 1 798, in their advocacy of parliamentary reform, 
warrant the denominating that the rebellion of Ireland was a Pro* 
eatantone ? Mr« Plunkett's father, who was a dissenting teacher 
at Letterkenny, in the County of Donegal, might have told him 
from, his earliest infancy that a Protestant rebellion against a 
Protestant king is what no man who knows Ireland could ever 
expect in it. He might have told his liberal son, with the 
strictest truth that, however, a very few Protestants or Presby- 
terians, divested of every religious feeling, may be occasionally 
seduced into seditious or rebellious practices by the artifice of 
Boaaish ecclesiastics or lay demagogues. No general Protes- 
tant rebellion has broke out in Ireland since the days of Oliver 
Cromwell, when the Protestants of that part of the British 
dominion were obliged, in defence of their own lives (as might 
happen again under similar unhappy circumstances,) to unite 
under standards which it. grieved them to behold. At that 
time, indeed, but not since, there was a Protestant or rather 
Presbyterian rebellion in Ireland, and heavily and lamentably 
did ( the IVotestants of the church of England suffer by it. To 
this desperate extremity were they driven by the machinations 
of a Popish Queen upon the one side, after suffering a bloody- 
massacre of their families from the Irish Papists ; whilst on 
theioither they had to contend with ferocious hordes of in- 
furiated sectaries, under whom they and their church sunk into 
ruin. Mr. Plunkej t should have. told the truth of the rebel* 
lioi* in 1296, that it was a Popish one in which some Presby- 
terians took a lead. 
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It wtis universally reported fn Ireland that the lung wpott 
not honour that part of his majesty's dominion* with the in* 
tended visit if the " Catkolk bilk 99 were lost in the Lordav 
This favour to Ireland we cannot think to be in the slightest 
degree connected with the passing or rejecting of these bilbv 
And the report, evidently a Popish one, intimated more per- 
haps than the pmpaeaters of it are aware of, namely, that 
Am Majesty's V$t wadd not be safe in frtlandif k were suspect-, 
edthat the royal hifiuence had not been sufficiently exerted to 
force the measure through all its stages, in the hurry with whkh it 
has been brought forward, before the administration of iliat coro~ 
nation oath, which his Majesty's royal father, of Messed me-> 
toory, considered incompatible with any farther immunities to 
Popery. A parliamentary advocate of the Popish claims for- 
political power, to humour his popish constituents, lately wrote 
to his friends in Ireland, that if these bills should pass the 
Lords, it is rumoured that his Majesty would cross St. George's 
channel and enter the Irish metropolis in splendid triqmph, to 
give tfc royal assent to t heart in the Castle of Dublin ! ! ! 

The honourable gentleman and his sanguine friend, however, 
appear to have forgotten that there are Protestants in Ireland, 
or that such beings have the common failings of men. They 
forget that there are not ten Popish houses on the island into 
which it would be consistent with his'Majesty's dignity to enter. 
They forget the millions of high-spirited Protestants in Ulster 
alone, over whom this triumphal entry would be a mortal insult, 
however they might bear with it in silent unutterable grief; 
They forget too, that without giving just cause of offence, 
these broken hearted Protestants might presume to send an 
imploring deputation to their beloved sovereign, shrouded in 
the deepest mourning, and that the muffled hells of the Pro r 
testant churches might grace the sacrifice of their congrega? 
tions by funeral peals, of deep and melancholy tone : while 
the Jesuits of Cork and Brownstowu might laugh in their 
sleeves and say aha, so would we have it, " Sicpereant ntimici 
Romee" The Romish Prelates might crowd to the castle in 
their mitres and lawn sleeves, claiming their temporalities, an 
elevated host borne before them, optat hoc Ithacus et magna 
merc&itur Strides. But the loyal Protestants of Ireland may 
fear no such evil from their illustrious sovereign. The con- 
queror of £urope will .not yield to the intrigues of a coqtempjtip 
We unprincipled party, and the illustrious house of Brtuwwicl^ 
being Protestant to the very heart's core, will ever, we Uwrt, 
command the aflfeetions as weH as the allegiance of the Pfrtaa- 
tants of the empire. 

Cc2 
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312 Iieligiotu Retrospect. 

Wb trust that Popery will be in future better understood among 
us, and that the eulogies of its loyalty will be despised as false 
and groundless. Its intolerant spirit shews itself on all occa- 
sions. To civil and religious liberty it has been, and ever will 
be opposed* Thus, whilst in England some legislators, for the 
sake of a little fleeting popularity, were endeavouring to sacri- 
fice the church of England to that of Rome, a neighbouring 
kingdom was deeply interested in the trial of priests, who would 
sacrifice, in like manner, its peace to the bigotry of that church. 
Our readers will recollect that the Pope recommended to the 
Belgian bishops to renounce the oaths which they bad taken to 
the constitution, as contrary to the interests of his church, and 
that some obeyed. In consequence of which much disturbance 
arose in the Netherlands, and proceedings were necessarily 
commenced in the courts of justice. The following account 
came to hand during the present month. 

" Brussels.— The cause now pending before the Court of 
Assizes against the vicar-general of the diocese of Ghent, which 
has all along been considered as important, attracts a much' higher 
degree of attention since the commencement of the public pro- 
ceedings of the court. It was known that M. Goethals was ac- 
cused of having published an inflammatory letter of the ex-bishop, 
and Messrs. Martens and Boussins of being accomplices in this 
proceeding; and secondly, of having all three, in October, 1820, 
spread notices, accounts, and news, tending to alarm and disturb 
the public, and of having, at the same time, committed acts tending 
to excite among the inhabitants disunion, mistrust, and quarrels. 

" M. de Spruyt, the attorney-general, in an exordium remarkable 
for its noble simplicity, deplored, as the greatest of misfortunes, the 
empire which human passions exercise in opposition to sacerdotal 
virtues. He represented that, by the conduct of the vicar-general, 
thousands of the faithful were without pastors ; that the magistracy 
of many of the rural communes in East and West Flanders could 
not be completely organized ; that the functionaries of the state 
were deprived of sepulture if they did not abjure the oath taken to 
the fundamental law. The speaker, while be traced the interests of 
the altar and the throne, was listened to with profound attention j 
but when, in order to disclose the manoeuvres, of certain priests, 
he went back to the year 1814, persons ignorant of the facts were 
struck with a degree of astonishment which they with difficulty 
suppressed. The public learned, for the first time, that, at the 
period above-mentioned Messrs. Goethals and Martens continued 
to address a representation to the Congress. To prove how repre* 
heusible their conduct was, the speaker read this address. They 
fequired, in this extraordinary paper, that the Catholic Apostolic 
Roman religion should be declared the religion of the Belgic na- 
tion j that they should be looked upon as agents with full power* 
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in the diocese of Ghent, to reclaim the immunities of the clergy, 
the restoration of tithes, the re-establishment of the Jesuits oy 
law, religious intolerance to such an extent, that the Roman Catho- 
lic worship alone should be permitted, and that the exercise of every 
other form of worship should he prohibited throughout the king* 
dom, merely tolerating a chapel for the king in the royal palace. 
They demanded that the ecclesiastical tribunals and jurisdiction 
should be re-established with all their ancient prerogatives 3 that 
public education should be confided to the clergy 5 that the uni- 
versity of Lou rain should be re-established ; and, lastly, that a 
council should be formed,, of which the Papal Nuncio and, some 
prelates shoa Id be members, but from which the king should be 
excluded. All these demands were accompanied with threats of 
troubles in the kingdom if they were not fully and entirely com* 
plied with. This application not having been attended to by the 
sovereigns assembled in the congress, the tranquillity of the king- 
dom was nevertheless disturbed by the ex-bishop of Ghent, who 
ordered the clergy not to take the oath prescribed by the law. 
The orator then showed that, according to the Council of Trent, 
the Chapter administers in the absence of the Bishop 5 that conse*- 
quently the Chapter of Ghent could not be prevented from receiv- 
ing the dispatches of the government. He threw the clearest dis- 
tinction between the publication and the publicity of an act, behind 
which the accused seek to shelter themselves ; he showed that the 
conduet of the accused — their actions-— their writings, tended to 
foment a schism iu the state, and to bring upon the country all the 
evils which the revocation of the Edict of Mantes had caused in 
France." 

Now what can we think of those politicians who persevere in 
the support of such a religion ? They must be cither indif- 
ferent to Christianity altogether, or apostates from the Protes- 
tant faith, or risquing every thing for the sake of plape and 
power. Besides, it now appears that these relief bills were as 
odious to the Papists as to the Protestants. Mr. O'Connell, 
the successor of Dr. Dromgoole, is publishing some letters on 
that subject, from the first of which we subjoin the following 
extracts. They prove that nothing will satisfy the Popishpre- 
lacy but immediate equality with the British church. They 
are to be permitted to intrigue with foreign powers just as they 
please ; to be admitted into Parliament, and legislate for the 
Protestant church, in direct contradiction to O'Connell's own 
opinions ; and, in short, to have every possible means of un- 
dermining the reformation put into their bands. Whoever will 
diligently investigate these documents must perceive that no 
farther concessions can be granted to any party, if an esta- 
blished church is to be preserved to the nation. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MR. O'CONNELLS LETTER TO 
THE CATHOLICS OF IRELAND, 

Merrion Square, April $6, 1821. 

Fellow Coumt*ymeiI,*-~I offer yon my sincere and hearty 
congratulations on the rejection of the penal law introduced by 
Mr, Plunkett. As honest men* desirous of peace and tranquillity 
in your native country $ as Irishmen attached to the liberty of Ire- 
land ; as Catholics devoted to your religion, you rejoice at that 
rejection, and you have reason to rejoice. 

Mr. Plunkett' s bill, as far as it professed to grant any franchises* 
was clumsy— inoperative in a great degree, and inartificial. As far 
us it went to controul, and ultimately to extinguish, the Catholic 
Teligion, it was drawn up with singular ingenuity, great skill, ami 
consummate dexterity. In the first we easily perceive the crude 
and hasty dictate of a ready ingenuity, retarded only by the want 
of that knowledge of detail and technicality which belongs to 
minds of less power; In the second we readily Tecognize the mas- 
ter hand of that -English barrister, whose life seems devoted to one 
perpetual plot against the faith and discipline of the Catholic 
church. Oh, how it glads roe that this failure has 'been added to 
the one thousand and one abortive attempts which he has already 
made to sever the Catholics of these islands from the spiritual head 
Ob earth of their church— a severance which would of necessity 
make them cease to be Catholics. 

The reasons why we, as lovers of peace and tranquillity, should 
rejoice at the rejection of the double veto hill, a if obvious. It 
would have created new causes of dissension — it would, perpetuate 
all our old discords. The abhorrence which the clergy and the 
people in the western and the southern districts fett and feel for 
vetowtical measures, is not sufficiently understood in Dublin. So 
far from accepting this bill as a favour, they would not have tole- 
rated it. I speak advisedly when I say, that a sanguinary insurrec- 
tion would, I am convinced, have immediately followed its euact- 
ment — a wicked, a hopeless, but a bloody insurrection. The 
people are, on the subject of any interference with their clergy, 
naturally and necessarily jealous— and he must know little of the 
Irish people, who doubts that a measure which has been condemned 
by the unanimous voice of their clergy, must be attended by fear- 
ful consequences. 

But let us suppose, that open aud direct violence were not to fol- 
low the veto— the evil result would be only the more permanent. 
Every improper appointment made in the Catholic church after the 
passage, as the Americans call it, of the veto bill, would be attri- 
buted to that law-t-aad would engender fresh dissatisfaction witk 
the government. Everv curate who may be disappointed of a 
parish; every parish pnest who failed in an attempt to obtain a 
bishopric, would gladly attribute the disappointment and failure to 
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the effects of this obnoxious law*-— nay, in many instances thai 
failure would be justly attributable to the veto bill* and such in?- 
stance* would probably be those of the persons of the greatest feat 
and active piety. There is, unhappily, an abuudant " materiel*' 
of diaaffecttoa already amongst the Irish peasantry. They ar<f, 
unquestionably, the most miserable portion of the human race.— 
They are brave, too— poor people — brave— not onjy .in the active 
courage which scorns death in the heat of action—but they also 
possess the passive bravery .which finuly, meets dissolution amidst 
the cold-blooded horrors of the scaffold. With those qualities, let 
but the permanent discontent of the clergy, as arising from the 
veto bill, be .added, and who is so absurd as to expect any thing 
else but a continuation of interminable turbulence ? , 

There is, therefore, great reason why every lover of peace aq4 
good order should rejoice at the rejection of the penal enactments 
contained in Mr. Pluukett's bill. The country has escaped a grea£ 
peril ; the government has escaped a fresh and fearful danger* 

In sober truth, it would have been the most foolish thing imagi- 
nable for the government to have acceded to the veto bill passing 
into law. Every body knows that emancipation would, for the 
present, do but little for the people. Its immediate effects would 
be confined to what are insolently called " the upper classes." But 
it is the people whom the government want to reconcile and satisfy. 
The upper classes are already sufficiently subservient and tame. 
It would, therefore, have been little short of insanity in the admU 
lustration to accede to a measure of emancipation, which, whilst ijt 
did not strengthen the government with respect to the upper classes, 
would provoke, terrify, and exasperate the people in general. The 
view Lord Liverpool took of the subject io his first speech, was the 
right one to this extent— -he was right when he said, that if emanci- 
pation were grauted at all, it ought to be granted in such a way as 
to conciliate , the people. This is the true policy for the ministry. 
Let them emancipate in that manner only, which will allay popular 
discontent; excite popular gratitude, and thereby strengthen and 
invigorate the just and necessary powers of government. 

Having thus briefly sketched some of the reasons which tha 
friends of liberty, as well as the lovers of peace, have for rejoicing 
at the defeat of Mr. Plunkett's veto bill, I now come to the consi- 
deration of those peculiar causes which should make Catholics feel 
the greater pleasure at the defeat of that insidious measure. In the 
first place, my Catholic countrymen, persons of one communion 
were never fit to appoint the clergymen of another religion. This, 
was expressly the opinion of the late Mr. Burke upon this subject. 
In truth, there is an essential, unfitness in persons of one persuasion 
for appointing the clergy of 'another ; but the Protestants of the 
present day have peculiar unfitness for appointing our clergymen— 
they have all. sworn that our religion is impious and idolatrous, and 
where is the Catholic who would not prefer any persecution, to con- 
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sent to give the appointment of the dignitaries of that religtod to 
any person who has consented to take so horrible an oath ? 

In the second place, the Protestants, upon whom Mr. Plimkett'a 
bill wonld confer the right to nominate our bishops and deans, 
would either be conscientious men, or they would riot. If they 
were not conscientious, then they plainly are unfit to nominate any 
bishop or any dean. If they were conscientious, then how would 
it be possible for them to select for bishops or deans persous calcu- 
lated to perpetuate and extend that which they hare sworn, or are 
ready to swear, to be impiety and idolatry. Let it be taken either 
way, if u nconscionable Protestants obtained this right of appointment, 
tbey would plainly, and by the confession of every body, be unfit to 
exercise it. If they were conscientious, they would still be more 
"unfit, because Under the strongest obligation not to encourage or 
promote our religion. . Catholics of Ireland, the rejection of the 
double veto bill has saved you from the consequences of this deli- 
verance. 

There is another motive which should induce the Catholics of 
Ireland to rejoice at the rejection of Mr. Plunkctt's bill. It is 
this— that the most abject of our miserable vetoists must now ad- 
mit the total inutility of offering vetoistical securities. This bill 
was as bad as it could be in that respect. Vile oaths, inquisitorial 
boards, despotic controol over the dignitaries of our church, all, 
all wept for nothing. The enemies of liberality treated them with 
scorn and contempt. They rejected the brll upon a principle that 
could not be cootrouled or influenced by any of these ncandalou* 
securities. Wo human beings ever stood in so disgraceful and dis- 
graced a condition as our vetoists. Their offer lias been rejected 
with a contempt with which .virtue should look down upon prosti- 
tution. The injury which they meditated against the Catholic 
church in Ireland has recoiled upon themselves*, and their attempt 
to traffic upon our religion, and to barter it for individual advan- 
tages, has only served to prove the futility of their designs. They 
must now be practically convinced that it is u*efens and absurd to 
persevere in offering the rejected and scorned set-urines. They 
will now, I hope, a^ree with all genuine Catholics, thnt if ever the 
time arrives when England will grant to us religious liberty, («nd 
that time may be, and I think is much nearer to ws than some per- 
sons chose to imagine) she will grant it fully and freely, and to 
ensure mutual conciliation and cordial support." She will find that 
there is neither honesty nor wisdom in attempting to grant it other- 
wise. 

Such, fellow-countrymen, are the consolatory reflections which 
the rejection of the veto bill natural! j**e*cites. Of myself I shall 
only say this much-*-there is no Individual in the Catholic body to 
whom emancipation ; would be more advantageous — perhaps I may 
say, so advantageous. For, 1 although I agree with Mr. Richard 
Martin, that place is notSuifed to me, yet there are legitimate 
sources of interest and ambition, which emancipation would open 
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tome, withootdg m troy .from my principles, or making the slightest 
sacrifice of my independence* Bat 1 do most heartily rejoice at 
the (ate of the veto bill, and so complete is my conviction of its 
injurious effects, that I would prefer returning to the penal code in 
its worst horror. 

1 reserve for my next letter a short history of the late bill. It 
will be very useful to preserve the recollection of the facts which 
accompanied it, and of the intrigues by which it was supported. 
These facts will be the best monitors of our present and future 
dsrties. 

I have the honour to be, 

Fellow Countrymen, 
Your most faithful, 

And devoted Servant, 

DANIEL O'CONNELL. 



SIR HARCOURT LEES'S TWELFTH LETTER TO 

THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 

Recommended to the most serious attention of every loyal Proles* 
tant in the British Empire. 



" If Mr. Plunkett advances the loyalty of the Papist*, since 
Dr. Dromgoole's expose in 1813, as an argument in favour of 
emancipation, I call on him for the proof of Protestant delin- 
quency, since the revolution of 1689, that merits a deprivation of 
their present ascendancy." — Sir Harcourt Lees's Antidote, Page$ 
66 and 7, Seventh Edition. 

Esscxford, Ardec, April 25, 182K 
Gentlemen, 
Public opinion must now determine the relative advantages to be 
derived from ultra patriotism or religious purity ; and, in the en-* 
joyroent of the still unpolluted privilege* of the British Constitu- 
tion, the nation may, at its leisure, either mourn over the recol- 
lection of the gross ignorance or abandoned profligacy of the re- 
publican reformer* of the day, including Angelo Taylor's late 
guests, or exult in the undefiled preservation of the sacred and 
prescriptive rights both of the altar and the throne, in consequeuce 
alone of the superior intellect, and still more exalted integrity of 
the House of Peers. Gentlemen, since the period of the i evolu- 
tion, there has not been attempted a more deadly, insidious, and 
vital blow against your constitution and your religion, than has 
been just directed by that monstrous and unnatural coalition, 
which 1 described to you as existing in my last tetter : that organized 
revolutionary conspiracy between Popery and Sectarianism, in 
which transubstantiation is forcibly ditorced from its former sworh 
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allies, (MNive obedience and divine rights, and Mined, under the 
auspices ef puritans aud patriots, into a bloody standard of religi- 
ous persecution, disguised by the false and treacherous appellation 
of civil liberty and national conciliation, Protestant and Catholic 
Priests, equally discontented and iusulted, are mingled iodbcrtmi* 
nately in the contest ; and the wily calculating dissenter expects, 
eventually, to erect his meeting-house upon the blaring rains of 
both churches. This far-famed tranquiiitmg nostrum of Ms* 
Plunkett's, had scarcely been submitted to your consideration, 
before f not only pointed out its defects, but 1 even specified .to yon 
the graduated scale of opposition it was destiried to eocounter, 
from the very party it had been intended to rblievb. Demago- 
gues, Clergy, and Pope, I explained to you, must be, from the 
essential principles of their faith and politics, all hostile, in pro- 
gression, to this great Protestant humbug. 

And it appears, gentlemen, that 1 have been a correct prophet, 
(at least as far as the two former oppositionists are concerned) of 
the direful indignation these presbyterian bulls were so eminently 
calculated to excite. As to the demagogues, the most eloquent 
and enlightened of them will, I hope, and am certain, on his return 
from circuit, continue, by his addresses to his Catholic country- 
men, to assist me in the great and religious cause I have endangered 
my life by embarking in, and which 1 am rapidly accomplishing) 
and I most earnestly entreat, that no short-sighted Protestant 
zealot will attempt to divert this great Popish Lycurgus from ex- 
posing the sincerity of his faith, and in consequence of the loyalty 
of bis principles to a Protestant government. Important as my 
services may have been to the church and constitution of the British 
empire, they fall infinitely short, in poiut of real efficiency, to 
those of the learned and respected Romau Catholic barrister's; 
his Pope will possibly give him a cardinal's hat, to reconcile him 
to the loss of a silk gown : although, should Lord Londonderry 
continue much longer to trust his holiness behind backs, he may 
depend upon this, that the Council of Constance will be more 
attended to than the poetry of Mr. Canning, and that this infallible 
spiritual director will not only break faith with his Lordship, but 
will most likely break his head afterwards, into the bargain, at no 
distant day, with the very weapons he is now anxious to put into his 
hands for the orthodox purpose of protecting the rights, privileges, 
and prerogatives of a Protestant and established church and king, 
both of which, he is fully persuaded, it will ensure his eternal hap- 
piness to destroy, and which he has sworn to effect when he can 
conveniently do so. Gentlemen, the entire body of the Roman 
Catholic clergy in this country, supported by the suffrages of 
every conscientious layman of the creed, view this relief belief with 
religious horror and indignation $ and had it passed into a law, you 
may depend on this, that the incarceration of the first titular pre- 
late, for declining to perjure himself, by obeying its provisions, 
would have been the signal for involving the country in all the 
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'horrors of civil contention ; the declaration of rights wonfd tare 
been held up in deadly opposition to the act of settlement, aod 
that solemn contract which united them with the throne* beidg 
violated by the parliament, the Protestants of this country Slight 
be involved in the most perplexing and fatal construction of their 
political and religious duties. 

Gentlemen, this horrible calamity has been averted for the 
present, by the magnanimity and virtue of that august House, on 
whose purity and wisdom the best interests of this mighty nation 
now depends. In this revolutionary age the constitution should 
not be violated or trifled with, even by such a wise head as Mr. 
Lanbtou ; you behold not only the nonconformists, but the entire 
band of Patriots, all acting in union against your church establish- 
ments. The self-same individuals who supported and patronized 
infidels now giving the fraternal embrace to old twaddlers and 
Armenians, whilst the grave and solemn tribe who a few years back* 
declared through Mr. VVilberfore, that the constitution should be 
pre-eminent, and that Popery was impious, have now, to the 
amount of nine different sects, all united their forcjes, and deter- 
mined, by first admittiug to an equality of temporal power, even- 
tually to exalt the spiritual ascendancy of the church of Rome, in 
Ireland, over the mutilated and blood-stained columns of the 
primitive and apostolic church, us established by religion, and con* 
firmed by law; that they may afterwards have the supreme 
pleasure of converting the heat hen under the tolerating principles 
of a republican, having so long ineffectually struggled to ao 
complish their political purposes throughout the mild and legitimate 
sway of a limited and monarchical form of government. The oath 
of supremacy, on a principle of concession, i» made to acknow- 
ledge the validity of image worship ; and the authority of a foreign 
potentate is engrafted into our Protestant state, whilst Catholic lay 
representatives will be summoned to legislate for your church, 
under the powerful and religious sanction of both blasphemy and 
perjury united; and in order to accommodate these embryo privy 
councillors, their priests are to be either banished or immured in a 
jail, unless they will take an oath which, at the best, not only en- 
dangers the government, but even threatens to disfranchise the 
Pope of Rome himself. I tell you candidly, gentlemen, that 
since the earliest period of British history, 1 never yet read such a 
mixture of extraordinary, contradictory, and irreligious nonsense, 
as is afforded by these penal relief bills of Mr. Plunkett, and yet, 
geutlemen, we are told that this reforming age is more enlightened 
than the preceding, and that the patriotic, whiskered, bandaged 
legislators of 1821, are more intimately acquainted with the fun- 
damental principles of the constitution aud the gospel, than those 
grave and wise sages of former days, to whose learning, piety, and 
unrivalled exertions we are indebted for the purest system of morality 
and jurisprudence ever acknowledged or venerated by the Chris- 
tian, or deprecated and. persecuted by the heathen or the puritan* 
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320 Sit H. Lees's Tuxl/lk Letter to the People of England. 

' Gentlemen, on die ISth February, 108& the then styled two 
Houses of 'Convention came to a revolution to offer the crown of Great 
Britain and 'Ireland, in the name of all the people of England, to 
the Prince and Princess of Orange, as joint Sovereigns, and their 
Majesties were crowned on the 1 1th of April following, a croel 
unrelenting bigot having been expelled from this Christian realm, 
principally because he had only dispensed with -those laws enacted 
for the security of the established religion, which tour present 
most august and tolerant sovereign has been advised to repeal al- 
together ; for the preamble to the declaration of rights, one of the 
greatest bulwarks of your liberty, expressly so states ; and the act 
of settlement, passed in the following year, makes it imperative on 
the sovereign, not only to be a Protestant himself, with his queen, 
but in his coronation oath to swear, " that he will maintain the 
true profession of the gospel, and the Protestant reformed religion, 
established (and only secured mind) by those very laws ; and also 
to continue all such rights and privileges as by law do, or shall, 
appertain to his church ;" and these rights and privileges alone, I 
insist upon it, constitute the ascendancy of the Protestant over the 
corruptions and practices of the church of Rome. But what do 
the consolidated irritation bills which have lately passed the Com- 
mons effect ? Why just this — the 6rst of them makes the oath of 
snpreraacy not only acknowledge, but even legalize the spiritual, 
and in many cases, the temporal authority of ajbreign potentate ; 
and the second forces a Protestaut and tolerant king to hold direct 
communion with, and to be reconciled to the Church of Rome, 
under the sanction of the legalized persecution of the conscientious 
Catholic clergy ; and yet, gentlemen, you are told, and the Duke 
of Sussex gulled itito the oeltef, that yonr constitution is to he 
strengthened by its infraction* and your religion to be purine J by 
adulteration, your churches to be maintained in their nght by the 
legislature of its enemies, and the allegiance of the subject to be 
secured by the violation of the great constitutional principles on 
which it is founded. Yet, gentlemen, such might and probably 
would be, the result of the late dangerous and illegal experiment 
to admit the Duke of Norfolk into the cabinet, and his son into 
the House of Commons, for the purpose of affording stronger 
demonstrative proofs of their loyalty and wisdom, tinder the direc- 
tions of their spiritual head, in legislating for a church and state 
which they believe to be heretical, and have been instructed to 
think excluded from the pale of salvation ; for the question resolves 
itself into this — these uoblenien are either Papists, or they are 
not ; if they are, theu I don't hesitate to say, I would not give 
you one farthing for their oaths, when they are taken against the 
interests of their church, because such oaths are considered, I tell 
you,, as perjuries alone by the decrees of their General Councils and 
their Pope, which are declared by all Popish writers living and 
-dead to be infallible. On the other hand, if they will declare 
themselves not to be Papists, let them resign then the spiritual 
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authority of their supreme head altogether, as the most impious 
and monstrous imposition ever forced upon a dark aod superstitious 
age of mental gloom and barbarity j let these two noblemen I say, 
with their brethren in error, read scripture and history, and they 
will then agree with me, that a supreme Pope would have been 
looked upon by the early Christians, previous to the seventh cen- 
tury, with the same astonishment and ridicule as I would con- 
template the lofty evolutions of a supreme political tumbler, or 
even the uneasy and unnatural gesticulations of Mr. George Can- 
ning preaching in a gown and cassock at a Magdalen Penitentiary ; 
aad having- emancipated themselves from corruptions and errors of 
the most blasphemous and infamous nature, we may then credit 
their disbelief of the validity of these most horrible doctrines 
authorised by the Council qf Constance, one of which, under the 
pain of eternal damnation, declares, that no faith is to be kept with 
heretics, when the church of Route can be benefitted ; and this was 
the first council, also recollect, which took away the cup from 
the laity, in the administration of the holy sacrament as instituted 
by our blessed Saviour ; so, gentlemen, until you see tliat cup 
restored, according to the injunctions of Jesus Christ himself, you 
will probably agree with me iu this, that no ministerial responsi- 
bility or influence will ever cause the old Pope to deny the in- 
fluence the Council of Constance ought to have on all good and 
trustworthy Papists, and until he does do so, to allow these Popish 
noblemen or geutlemen to get into the cabinet, council, or parlia- 
ment, would be the means, if not in this, most certainly in the 
next generation, of overturning the government of your country, 
sod the altar of your God. 

But as the origin of this spiritual, which includes much of the 
temporal supremacy of a foreign Prince in England and Ireland, 
seems not to be at all understood at the present day, I think it 
necessary, gentlemen, in the interval between this and the next 
session, for the information of the two Houses of Parliament, to 
lay before you a general view of this most important of all subjects 
to a Christian and a Briton, and I am particularly induced to do 
so, from having just read, with extreme concern, in the public 
Journals, that the Popish bill is to be submitted to. the considera- 
tion of the legislature early in the succeeding year, under the direct . 
sanction of the king's cabinet. Should such be the fact, which t 
can hardly credit, the Protestant church will previously have to 
deplore the retirement from the administration of possibly the two' 
most virtuous and able ministers Great Britain ever had, the Lords 
Liverpool and Eldon, and I shall have the pleasure, *' for to me it 
is no trouble," of entering into a religious and political controversy 
with the Right Honourable and Right Pious George Canning, and 
the rest of the then confidential servants, though constitutional 
directors of my revered and venerated king, and I pledge myself, 
gentlemen, that I will, in defence of the true interests of "your 
sovereign and church, make such an example of your witty, but 
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superficial Poet Laureat, mid his abettors, I dtn'teafe who they 
are, or what they are, •* for equally regardless o^ popularity or pre* 
ferment, I will discharge my duty to my God and country , or lose 
my life in the attempt/' as will convince both king? and subject, 
that the emancipation, as it is falsely called, of Papists, wilt ensure 
the dismemberment of the British empire at a future day* 

But, Gentlemen, 1 must here conclude for the present, or I 
cannot expect this Letter will be laid before you, from its length, 
through the medium of the public press : and I shall commence ■ 
my next with a short account of the manner in which our great 
Norman King received the intimation of the first attempt, made 
by that notorious pontifical vagabond, Gregory the VI 1th, the 
inventor, in a great degree, of Popery, to introduce his supremacy 
into England, at which period it was high treason at comtnan fam 
to acknowledge any foreign jurisdiction whatsoever : and this I 
assure you of on the testimony of as learned a lawyer as Sir 
•lames Mackintosh, notwithstanding his soft words and sound argu- 
ments, and that profound lawyer was Sir Edward Coke. 

I have the hononr, Gentlemen, to declare to you, that I never 
experienced greater satisfaction, than I derived from a perusal of 
the speeches of his Royal Highness the Duke of York, the Lords 
Liverpool, Eldon, and Mansfield, and the consequent defeat and 
discomfiture of old Pius the Vllth, and young George Canning, 
the Poet Laureat and accredited Jester of the House of Common** 

HARCOUKT LEES. 



The Apologetical Epistle, addressed by the Right Reverend 
Doctor William Poynter, Vicar Apostolic in the Southern 
district of the Catlwlics of England, to his eminence Cardinal 
JLitta, Prefect of the Sacred Congregation de Propaganda 
Fide, against the charges brought against him and the other 
Vicars Apostolic in England, by the Right Reverend Doctor 
John Milner, Bishop qf Castabala, Vicar Apostolic of the 
Midland District of the Catholics of England. 
(Continued from p. 596, vol* b$.) 

" 6. While these things were going on, spine leading men 
among the Catholics, conceiving that this formula might appear 
to some to regard the specific proposal respecting the veto, which 
the Irish prelates had declared to be inexpedient, and being un- 
willing that any specific proposal, which might affect the com- 
mon concerns of the English and Irish Catholics should be 
entered into without the consent of their Irish brethren, waited 
early in the morning of the 31st of January upon Earl Grey. 
In the explanation of the matter with him, it was understood 
by every one on each side, that there was no question, either 
respecting the veto, or any other specific pledge ; and that only 
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a general declaration- should be made, which should expres* 
that the Catbofies were ready to do on their part those things 
which, while they were conformable to their religion, might, 
at the same time, give mutual satisfaction and security to go- 
vernment and the Catholics. Earl Grey did not hesitate to 
give this explanation in writing, and to sign it with his hand ; 
and, accordingly, under this impression, the fifth resolution 
was, among various others, prepared. The part of it which 
relates to the present business is expressed in these words :— 

" ' Thai the Catholic* are firmly persuaded that adequate pro- 
vision for the maintenance of the civil and religious establishments 
cf this kingdom may be made> consistently xoith the strictest ad- 
herence on their part to the tenets and dtscipiine of the Rome* 
Catholic religion; and that any arrangements founded on this 
basis of mutual satisfaction and security f and extending to than 
the JUll enjoyment of the civil constitution of their country , will 
meet with their mutual concurrence.' 

" 7* On the same morning Doctor Milner came to the house 
of Doctor Douglass ; and while I, then the coadjutor of Doc- 
tor Douglass, was present, 1 myself heard Doctor Milner ask of 
Doctor Douglass, ' what he meant to do respecting that satis- 
faction which our government required ?' Doctor Douglass 
answered that ' we owe to government, and that it behoves us 
to give it, satisfaction as 'to civil obedience and loyalty, and 
there we should stop, taking care that we do not subject our- 
selves to government in spiritual concerns/ * This/ Doctor 
Milner said, ' was the very tiling for which he had always con- 
tended; that he would not concede to the government any 
right to object to any priest's appointment to the prelacy, oo 
any other ground than want of civil loyalty ; and that too with 
this restriction, that government should be bound to express 
the reasons of their objection, and give the accused priest an 
opportunity of defending 1 himself.' Then Doctor Milner asked 
me ' what I thought upon this subject ?' I answered that * I 
bad altogether the same opinion as Doctor Douglass on this 
head 5 that it was our duty to satisfy government of our civil 
loyalty, but to yield to government nothing in spiritual con- 
cerns, 

u 8. Oo the same 3 1st day of January, Doctor Milner, and 
about thirteen other noblemen and gentlemen, dined, by a 
friendly invitation, with Sir John Lawson, Bart* After dinner, 
when the fifth resolution, wbieh was intended to be proposed to 
the Catholics at a public meeting on the following day, was 
read, Lord Clifford made some observations on the terms in 
which that resolution was expressed. He also asked Doctor 
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Milder ' whether he himself would sign this. resolution with his 
own hand?' The Doctor exclaimed with a loud voice, 'This 
will give offence to the Irish ; we ought to wait for their opi- 
nion ;, but that Jie, as he was the agent of the Irish bishops, 
could not sigu it ; that he had once been burned in effigy/ 
The noble Lord then asked Dr. Milner ' whether he (Lord 
Clifford) might sign it ?' Doctor Milner answered, ' You may ;' 
and this answer was heard both by Lord Clifford and by every 
other person present. This same question, ' is it lawful to 
sign the fifth resolution?' was put to Doctor Milner by Mr. 
Weld at the same time, and the same answer, that * it was 
lawful,' was given to that gentleman by Dr. Milner. Having 
ce^eived this answer from the Bishop of Caitabala, Lord Clif- 
ford judged that, with a safe conscience, he . uot only might 
sign the fifth resolution, but might support and recommend it 
at the Catholic meeting to be held on the following day. 

" 9. Doctor Collingridge, as soon as he had received a copy 
of the formula framed on the 29th of January, which had been 
sent to him, set out, and, travelling by night, reached London ; 
and early on the morning of the 1st of February, hastened to 
the house of Doctor Douglass. He declared, as the Doctor has 
declared, that ' he would accept of no formula which would 
subject the vicars apostolic in spiritual matters to the civil go- 
vernment, or which would,, in any manner, .be repugnant to the 
faith, discipline, or rights of the Catholic church.' 

" 10. This arrival of Dr. Collingridge was not in the least 
expected, and altogether unforeseen. 

" While thus, by accident, Doctor Douglass, Doctor Collin- 
gridge, I, and Mr. Hodgson, the vicar-general of Doctor Dou- 
glass, were assembled, and discoursing on these matters, Mr. 
Edward Jetningbam came to the house, of Doetor Douglass, for 
the express purpose of shewing him the fifth resolution. The 
occasion of it being explained, and the resolution itself having 
been maturely examined and understood, it was adjudged thai 
' it might be signed without , danger, as it gave no pledge to 
accept any thing specific; and particularly as the Catholic^ 
when .they signed it, would only declare their willingness to 
concur in such measures as would give mutual satisfacti6n and 
security, . For that, if any arrangements should ever be pro- 
posed vthkh, should not satisfy us, the guardians of the sacred 
deposit^ of the faith and discipline of the Catholic church, or 
which should he adverse to its security, it would be wholly and 
absolutely free to us altogether, and . under the very wording of 
the resolution, to reject them.' 

(To be continued.) 
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A Virion qf Judgment. By Robert Soathey, Esq. LL. D. 
Poet Laureate. 4to. Pp. 79. Longman and Co. 1821. 

This poem of the Laureate's is a perilous attempt, both as it 
respects the subject, and the nature of the verse. The former 
(the appearance of our good old king, George the Third, at 
heaven's tribunal,) might have startled even a Milton ; for to 
seek to remove the veil which hides the secrets of the next 
world from the ken of weak mortality ; to contemplate the 
state of " spirits after death/' and, in " the mind's eye" to 
witness the audit of the king of kings, requires a genius little 
short of inspiration to attempt, with any pretensions to success. 
Perhaps Mr. Southey is the only poet of the present age who 
ought to have attempted such a subject, if, indeed, it ought to 
be attempted at all ; and he certainly lias, by the splendour of 
his descriptions, and the grandeur of his conceptions, advanced 
his fame, as a poet and a christian, to a still higher pinnacle 
than it had before attained. Yet this work, in our opinion, will 
never be popular ; the construction of the verse, which we 
must next consider, will be one main obstacle to its popularity. 
A careless reader, (and we fear they constitute the majority) 
will not he able to discern its beauties, but will throw it by ia 
disgust. But he who has a soul for " true poesy," who will . 
not be alarmed at novelty, nor deterred by a seeming harshness, 
from reading, and contemplating upon the work before him, 
will find a pearl of precious price, and at each perusal new 
beauties will burst upon bis view. 

Of the nature of the verse, and his reasons for undertaking 
it, it will be only fair to let Mr. Southey give his own account. 

" Having long been of opinion that an English metre might be 
constructed in imitation of the aucieut hexameter, which would be 
No. 277, Vol 60, June, 1821. D d 
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consistent with the character of our language, aud capable of great 
richness, variety, and strength, I have now made the experiment. 
It will have some disadvantages to contend with, both among learned 
and unlearned readers; among the former especially, because, 
though they may divest themselves of all prejudice against an in- 
novation, which has generally been thought impracticable, and 
may even be disposed to regard the attempt favourably, neverthe- 
less they will, from inveterate association, be continually reminded 
of rules which are inapplicable to our tongue $ and looking for 
quantity where emphasis only ought to be expected, will perhaps 
less easily be reconciled to the measure than those persons who con- 
sider it simply as it is. To the one class it is necessary that 1 should 
explain the nature of the verse ; to the other the principle of adap- 
tation which has been followed. 

" First, then, to the former, who, in glancing over these long 
lines, will perceive that they have none of the customary charac- 
teristics of English versification, being neither marked by rhyme, 
nor By any certain number of syllables, nor by any regular recur- 
rence of emphasis throughout the verse. Upon closer observation 
they will find that (with a very few exceptions) there is a regular 
recurrence of emphasis in the last five syllables of every line, the 
first and the fourth of those syllables being accented, the others not. 
These five syllables form two of the feet by which the verse is mea- 
sured, and which are called dactyls and trochees ; the dactyl con- 
sisting of one long syllable and two short ones, as exemplified in 
the name of Wellington 5 the trochee of one long and one short, 
as -exemplified in the name of Nelson. Of such feet there are six 
in every verse. The four first are disposed according to the judg- 
ment and convenience of the writer ; that is, they may be all dactyls 
or all trochees, or any mixture of both, in any arrangement % but 
the fifth is alwajs a dactyl., and the sixth always a trochee, except 
in some rare instances, when, for the sake of variety, or of some 
particular effect, a trochee is admitted in the fifth place. One 
more remark will suffice for this preliminary explanation. These 
feet are constituted each by a separate word, but are made up of 
one or more, or of parts of words, the end of one, and the begin- 
ning of another, as may happen. A verse of the Psalms, origi- 
nally pointed out by Harris, of Salisbury, as a natural and perfect 
hexameter, will exemplify what has been said : 

* Why do the | heathen | rage, and the | people i- | magtne a | 
vain thing i* 

u Twenty years ago, when the rhythmical romance of Thalaba 
was sent from Portugal to the press, I requested, in the preface to 
that poem., that the author might not be supposed to prefer the 
rhythm in which it was written, abstractedly considered, to tbc 
regular blank verse, the noblest measure, in hfe judgment/of which 
our admirable language is capable. It was added, that the mea- 
sure which was there used had, in that instance, been preferred, 
because it suited the character of the poem, being, as it were, the 
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A*afee*qu*ornauietit of a* Arabian tale. N#t*itbktai*ltog thi* 
emphcit declaration, the duncery of that day attack**) me at if I 
bad considered the measure of Thakba to be in itself essentially 
and absolutely better then blank verse. The doncery of this day 
may probably pursue the same course qd the present occasion. 
With that body I wage no war, aud enter into no explanations. Put 
to the great majority of my readers, who will take up the book 
without malevolence, and having a proper sense of hooour in them* 
selves, will believe the declarations of a writer whose veracity the* 
have no reason to doubt, I will state what are the defects, and 
what the advantages of the metre which is here submitted to their 
judgment, as they appear to me after this fair experiment of its 
powers. 

" I do not, however, present the English hexameter as some* 
thing better than our established metres, but , n» something . difie* 
pent, and which therefore, for that reason, may sometimes . ftd.Ysn* 
tageoosly be used. Take our blank verse for all in . all, in all its 
gradations, from the elaborate rhythm of Milton down to its loosest 
structure in the early dramatists, and I believe that there is no 
measure comparable to it, either in our own or any other language, 
for might and majesty, and flexibility and compass. And this is 
affirmed, not as the predilection of a young writer, or the preference 
of one inexperienced in the difficulties of com position, but as an 
opinion formed and confirmed during the long and diligent study, 
and the long and laborious practice of the art. But I ant satisfied 
also that the English hexameter is a legitimate and good measure, 
with which our literature ought to be enriched. « I first ad venture; 
follow me who list. 9 " 

The experiment is not a. novel ope ; but it has new before 
been made with any degree, of success* Sir Philip Sidney wrote 
hexameters, but they were totally deficjejat in every requisite of 
poetry. An attempt was also made by Stakihurst to translate 
the four first books of the Bfteid in the same stanza, some spe- 
cimens of which may be seen in the Censura Literaria, vol. 
IV. Goldsmith wrote in favour of English hexameters, and 
paid be bad seen " several late specimens so happily composed, 
that they were, ia all respects, as melodious ana agreeable tP 
fte car as the works of Virgil and Horace ;" and Mr. Soutbey 
observes, « Proofs of fte practicability, oj the hexameter, wcje 
given about twenty .years Ago, by soaie, translations from the 
.Messiah of Klopstock, which appeared in ; the Monthly Maga« 
sine ; and by an eclogue, entitled the Showman, printed in the 
second volume of the annual Anthology. These were written 
Tqr mf did friend, Mr. .William Taylor, of Norwich, the trans- 
lator of Burger's Lenora." About the latter period, too, a ver- 
sion of one of Macpherson's rhapsodies appeared in the maga- 
zines, supposed to have been written by the Laureate himself; 

D d 2 
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if so, it«eems that, though the present attempt to introduce an 
uncommon species into the already copious .extent of English 
verse may be deemed rather fantastical, yet it is no sudden 
phantasy, but the result of much and serious reflection. 

We shall not be surprised if the « Vision of Judgment" 
meets with the same treatment from the critics of this day as 
was the fate of Thalaba and Kehama. " The Duncery/' as 
MiV Southey, not very respectfully, perhaps, but, we are sorry 
to say, too justly designates them, certainly did assail these 
poems in an unjustifiable manner, because they could neither 
understand the design of the author, nor duly appreciate the 
manner in which he had executed it. But those poems are 
read and admired now the critiques upon them are forgotten ; 
and the name of Southey will be remembered as one of the 
worthies of the Georgian age, when his anonymous revilers 
and their productions will be consigned to oblivion. 

Before we present our readers with a few specimens, to ena- 
ble them to judge of the manner in which Mr. Southey has 
executed his" doubly hazardous task, we feel it a duty to the 
eloquent writer to extract another passage from his preface, in 
which he justly reprobates the licentious and disgraceful works 
which have issued from the press of late days, and particularly 
alludes to the productions of a noble bard, whose splendid 
genius has hitherto been exerted only to debase humanity, and 
exhibit a hideous picture of the vices and miseries of fallen 
man. 

"* ''lam well aware that the public are peculiarly intolerant of 
;such innovations ; not less so that the populace are of any foreign 
fashion, whether of foppery or convenience. Would that this lite- 
rary intolerance were under the influence of a saner judgment, and 
regarded the morals more than the manner of a composition j the 
spirit rather than the form ! Would that it were directed against 
those monstrous combinations of horrors and mockery, lewdness 
and impiety, with which English poetry has, in our days, first been 
polluted 1 Fol* more than half a century English literature bad 
been distinguished by its moral purity, the effect, and, in its turn, 
the Cause, of an improvement of national manners. A father 
might, without apprehension of evil, have put into the hands of his 
children any boob which issued from the press, if it did not bear, 
either in its* title-page or frontispiece, manifest signs that it was 
intended as furniture for the brothel. -There was no danger in any 
work which bore the name of a respectable publisher, or was to be 
.procured at any respectable bookseller's. This was particularly 
the, case with regard to our poetry. . It is now no longer so j and woe 
to those by whom the offence cometh. The greater the talents of 
the offender, the greater "is his guilt, and the more enduring will 
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be hit shame. Whether it be that the laws are in themselves unable 
to abate an e?il of this magnitude, or whether it be that they are 
remissly administered, and with such injustice, that the celebrity 
of an offender serves as a privilege whereby he obtains impunity, 
individual* are bound to consider that such pernicious works would 
neither be published nor written if they were discouraged as they 
might, and ought to be, by public feeling. Every person, there- 
fore, who purchases such books, or admits them into his house, 
promotes the mischief, and thereby, as far as in him lies, becomes 
an aider and abettor of the crime. 

" The publication of a lascivious book is one of the worst of- 
fences which can be committed against the well-being of society. 
It is a sin, to the consequences of which no limits can be assigned* 
mud those consequences no after repentance in the writer can coun- 
teract. Whatever remorse of conscience he may feel when his hour 
comes, (and come it must !) will be of no avail. The poignancy 
of a death-bed repentance cannot cancel one copy of the thousands 
which are sent abroad ; and, as long as it continues to be read, so 
long is he the pander of posterity, and so long' is he heaping up 
£uilt upon his soul in perpetual accumulation. 

" These remarks are not more severe than the offence deserves, 
even when applied to those immoral writers who have not been con- 
scious of any evil intention in their writings, who would acknow- 
ledge a little levity, a little warmth of colouring, and so forth, iu 
that sort of language in which men gloss over their favourite vicesj 
and deceive themselves. What, then, should be said of those for 
whom the thoughtlessness and inebriety of wanton youth can no 
longer be pleaded, but who have written in sober manhood, and 
with deliberate purpose ? Men of* diseased hearts and depraved 
imaginations, who, forming a system of opinions to suit their own 
unhappy course of conduct, have rebelled against the holiest ordi* 
nances of human society, and hating that revealed religion which, 
with all their efforts and bravadoes, they cannot disbelieve, labour 
to make others as miserable as themselves, by infecting them with 
a moral virus that eats into the soul ! The school which they have 
set up may properly be called the Satanic school j for, though 
their productions breathe the spirit of Belial in their" lascivious 
parts, and the spirit of Moloch in those loathsome images of atwn 
cities and horrors which they delight to represent, they ate mora 
especially characterised by a Satanic spirit of pride and audacious 
impiety, which still betrays the wretched feeling of hopelessness* 
wherewith it is allied. 

" This evil is political as well as moral, for indeed moral and 
political evils are inseparably connected. Truly has it been affirm-; 
ed by one of our ablest and clearest reasoners,* that * the destruc- 
tion of government may be proved and deduced from the general 
corruption of the subjects' manners, as a direct and natural source 
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thereof, by i demonstration at certain at any ih mathetaattet/ 
There i* no maxim more frequently enforced bj Micbiavelli, tbao 
that where the manners of a people are generally corrupted, there 
the government cannot long subsist — a truth which all history ex- 
emplifies ; and there is no means whereby that corruption can be so 
surely and rapidly diffused, as by poisoning the waters of litera- 
ture, 

" JUet rulers of the state look to this in time. But, to use the 
words of Louth* if • our physicians think the best way of curing 
a disease is to pamper it — the Lord in mercy prepare the kingdom 
t* suffer what He oy aiira'cle only can prevent.' " 

in these sentiments we are sure the readers of the Antijaco- 
fcin will agree witb the Poet Laureate. The present age ia 
indeed ope pf lioentJQUsness. With a ridiculous fastidiousueaa 
we ohject to expressions in the works of our elder authors, a* 
act sufficiently refined for the deUcmaf of modern ears, whilst 
works whioh outrage every principle of religion, loyalty, and 
virtue, are daily issued from the press, and bought up with an 
avidity the most alarming, as it is the sure sign of the depraved 
taste of the age in which we live. We must think that there 
has been a culpable negligence on the part of those whose duty 
it is to bring to condign punishment the perverters of public 
morals* That excellent association, the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, has done much in procuring the punishment 
of offenders of this description; and an excellent society* 
recently instituted, called the " Constitutional Association/' 
has entered upon another path in the same laudable pursuit, 
meaning to prosecute all seditious libellers, as its predecessor 
does the venders of obscene and blasphemous works. But the 
Attorney-General, we must think, has been remiss. When 
the press has teemed with the most disgraceful libels, both 
morally and politically so ; when the majesty of justice was 
Insulted in her highest sanctuary, and the sovereign of England 
reviled on his throne; when prosecutions were set on foot 
against individuals for defending their king, and exposing the 
crimes, and refuting the calumnies, and exposing the tricks and 
sophistry of his enemies, it might haye been expected, that 
some of the incorrigible offenders on the other side of the 

Question would have been called on to answer for the crime of 
orruptihg a ration's morals ; of tainting a nation's loyalty, 
at the bar of retributive justice. But no! public and official 
authority slept ; and It has been left for private zeal to avenge 
their king, and redress their country. This is bail policy on 
the part of government. It must be reformed altogether. 
We will now return toMr*Southejr. The poet is represented 
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contemplating the stupendous aad beautiful sceuery which the 
sweet vale .of Keswick offers ta his view. It 

" was the day when the^ herald, 
Breaking his wand, should proclaim that George our king was 

departed. 
Thou art released ! I cried : thy soul is delivered from bondage I 
Thou who hast lain so long in mental and visual darkness, 
Thou art in yonder heaven ! thy place is in light and glory. 
" Come and behold \ methought a startling voice from the 

twilight 
Answered ; aud therewithal I felt a stroke as of lightning. 
With a sound like the rushing of winds, or the roaring qf waters. 
If from without it came I knew not, so sudden the seizure $ 
Or if the brain itself in that strong flash had expended 
All its electric stores. Of strength and of thought it bereft me ; 
Hearing, and sight, and sense were gone; and when I awaken'd, 
Twas from a dream of death, in silence and uttermost darkness j 
Knowing not where or how, nor if I was rapt in the body, 
Nor if entranced or dead. But all around me was blackness, 
Utterly blank and void, as if this ample creation 
Had been blotted out, and I were alone iri the chaos. 
Yet bad I even then a living hope to sustain me 
Under that awful thought, and I strengthened my spirit rtith 
prayer." 

Id the vision in which the poet is noflf cast, fee is supposed 
to see our good old king, 

" In the semblance of age', 
Such as at last he appeared with the traces of time and affliction 
Deep on his faded form," 

Stood before his heavenly judge. The meeting between the 
monarch and him of whom 

'< the assassin bejeav'd us 
. When his counsels most, an4 bis resolute virtue were needed/ 

Is finely described ; as is the appearance of the celestial 
city. 

" Wheresoever I look'd there was light and glory around me. 
Brightest it see rod in the east, where the New Jerusalem glit- 

ter'd. , 
Eminent on a hill there stood the celestial city j 
Beaming afar it shone; its towers and cupolas rising 
High in, the air serene, with the brightness of gold in the furnace, 
Where on their breadth the splendour lay intense and quiescent: 
Part with a fierier glow, aud a short quick tremulous motion, 
Like the burning propus \ aud turrets aud pinnacles sparkled, 
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Playing in jets of tight, with* diamond-like gtoiy coriiscvat 
Groves of all hue* of green their foliage intermingled, 
Tempering with grateful shade the else unendurable lustre. 
Drawing near, I beheld what over the jwrtal was written : 
This is the gate of bliss, it said ; through me is the passage 
To the city of God, the abode of beatified spirits. 
Weariness is not there, nor change, nor sorrow, nor parting ; 
Time hath no place therein ; nor evil. Ye who would enter, 
' Drink of the well of fife, and put away all that is earthly," 

At this gate the spirit awaits the accusations of his enemies, 
and the judgment of bis God. Amongst the accusing spirits 
called forth to arraign the sovereign are Wilkes and Juntos ; 
the description of the two is inimitable. 

" Beholding the foremost, 
Him by the cast of his eye oblique, I knew as the firebrand 
Whom the unthinking populace held for their idol and hero, 
Lord of misrule in their day* But how was that countenance 

altered, 
Where emotion of fear or of shame had never been witness d ; 
That invincible forehead abash' d, and those eyes wherein malice 
Once had been wont to shine with wit and hilarity temper'd, 
Into bow deep a gloom their mournful expression had settled ! 
Little avail'd it now that not from a purpose malignant ; 
Not with evil intent he had chosen the service of evil ; 
But of his own desires the slave, with profligate impulse, 
Solely by selfishness mov'd, and reckless of ought that might 

follow. 
Could he plead in only excuse a confession of baseness ? 
Could he hide the extent of his guilt, or hope to atone for 
Faction excited at home, when all old feuds were abated, 
Insurrection abroad, and the train of woes that follow'd ! 
Discontent and disloyalty, like the teeth of the dragon, 
He had sown on the winds j they had ripen'd beyond the Atlantic j 
Thence in natural birth sedition, revolt, revolution $ 
Prance had received the seeds, and reap'd the harvest of horrors ; 
Where— where should the plague be stay'd ? Oh, most to be 

pitied 
They of all souls in bale, who see no term to the evil 
They by their guilt have rais'd, no end to their inner upbraiding*. 
" Him I could not choose but know $ nor, knowing, but grieve 
for. 
Who might the other be, his comrade in guilt and in suffering, 
Brought to the proof like him, and shrinking like him from the 

trial? 
Nameless the libeller liv'd, and shot his arrows in darkness ; 
Undetected he passed to the grave, and leaving behind him 
Noxious works on earth, and the pest of au evil example, 
Went to the world beyond, where no offences are hidden. 
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Mask'd bad he been in hit life, and now a vfsor of iron 
Rivetted round his head, had abolish'd his features for ever. 
Speechless the slanderer stood, and turn'd his fare from the w<£ 

narch, 
Iron»bobud as it was, so insupportably dreadful 
Sooo or late to conscious guilt is the eye of the injured." 

This is truly poetical; the ideas are simply grand; and the 
justice of the portraits flash at once upon the mind* The ac- 
cusing spirits are dumb, and there was none to arraign the 
king. 

"Well done, 
Good and faithful servant, then said a voice from the brightness, 
Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord. The tninistring spirits 
Clapt their pennons therewith, and from that whole army of 

angels 
Sony* of thanksgiving and joy resounded, and loud hallelujahs ; 
While oo the wings of winds uprais'd, the pavilion of splendour, 
Where inscrutable light envelop'd the Holy of Holies, 
Moved, and was borne away, through the empyrean ascending." 

We have room only for one more extract. It is from the 
last canto—" The Meeting." 

" The gentle Amelia 
Stretched her arms to her father there, in tenderness shedding 
Tears such as angels weep. That hand was toward him extended, 
Whose last pressure he could not bear when merciful nature, 
As o'er her dying bed he bent in severest anguish, 
Laid on his senses a weight, and suspended the sorrow for ever. 
; He hath recover'd her now : all, all that was lost is restored him— 
Hour of perfect bliss, that overpays all earthly affliction. 
They are met where change is not known, nor sorrow, nor parting. 
Death is subdued, and the grave, which conquers all, hath been 
conquer'd." 

From these specimens our readers will see, that though the 
effort was daring, the poet has ably sustained his fame. We 
must notice one omission in the list of worthies in the Geor- 
gian age, who welcomed their king to the realms of bKss. 
Though Burke and Perceval are enumerated, yet the name of 
Pitt is not mentioned. We hope, if a second edition is called 
for, that the poet will devote a few lines to him, to whom are 
pre-eminently owing the glories of the late reign. This is no 
more than a just tribute, in such a work, to as much ability, 
virtue, and disinterestedness, as ever distinguished a minister. 

The poem, we should observe, is dedicated to the king ; and 
we have no hesitation in pronouncing it a worthy offering from 
the Laureate's pen to the filial affection of our beloved mo- 
narch. 
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An Account of Tlmbuctoo and Housa, Territories in the Interior 
of Africa, by El Hage Abd Saktm Shabeeny ; with Note* 
Critical and Explanatory. To which is added Letters Descrip- 
tive of Travels through West and South Barbary, and across 
the Mountains of Atlas ; also 9 Fragments, Notes, and 
Anecdotes ; Specimens of the Arabic Epistolary Style, tyc. fyc. 
By James 6. Jackson, Resident upwards of Sixteen Years in 
South and West Barbary, in a Diplomatic and in a Com- 
mercial Capacity. 8vo. Pp 547. Longman and Co. 1820. 

If it be not absolutely impossible, it is certainly very difficult, 
to account for the bias of public opinion, and the strange direc- 
tion which national curiosity will sometimes take. For the 
last three years every eye has been attentively strained on the 
North Pole, and much inoney has been expended to discover a 
passage which can never be used. Should Captain Parry get 
through to the pacific ocean, yet has he already ascertained that 
the seas are so constantly frozen, the fields of ice so tremendous, 
and the coast fo barren, that no commercial speculation will 
ever induce a single ship to follow his track. We are acting 
like school-boys, who run the risk of severe accidents for the 
supreme felicity of doing what their companions, less adroit, 
less courageous, or perhaps more prudent, dare not. If, in- 
deed, objects of enterprise were exhausted, it might be justi- 
fiable to attempt some barren adventure, and it would not be 
so strange that persons should be eager to be shut up for 
months in a small ship, fearful of the shortest exposure to the 
external air, and unable to view the horrors of the scenery sur- 
rounding them. But no such exhaustion has taken place. 
The volume before us lays open a path almost untrodden, and 
proposes means of traversing it, which yet have not been 
• tried. We shall endeavour to give a concise, but clear account 
of its curious contents. 

The author, J. Grey Jackson, Esq. was for sixteen years 
resident in Barbary, both in a diplomatic and commercial capa- 
city, so as to have had various opportunities of becoming con- 
nected with the natives. These he seems to have ayaitad 
himself of with great dexterity, and has certainly made qs 
acquainted with many circumstances relative to that part of 
Africa hitherto unknown. But the first part of the volume is 
occupied in detailing the account of Timbuctoo and Housp, 
given by a native of Tetuan, whose pame is Shabeeny, It 
would appear strange that no EurQpean should have found 
ukansof visiting this city, whose distance front* F?f (ipuftHy 
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Fez) takes only sixty-nine days to travel, and whither goods 
may be sent at the expense of one shilling and four penoe per 
quintal per mile. Shabeeny was in England some time, and 
the account given by him of this place proves that civilization 
has made little progress there, however it may be an emporium 
of trade. 

" On the east side of the city of Timbuctoo, there is a large 
forest, in which are a great many elephants. The timber here is 
very large. The trees on the outoide of the forest are remarkable 
for haviug two differeut colours; tha£ side which is exposed to the 
morning sun is black, and the opposite side is yellow. The body 
of the tree has neither branches nor leaves, but the leaves, which 
are remarkably large, grow upon the top only 3 so that one of these 
trees appears, at a distance, like the mast and round top of a ship* 
Shabeeny has seen trees in England much taller than these ; within 
the forest the trees are smaller than on its skirts. There are no 
trees resembling these in the Emperor of Morocco's dominion* 
They are of such a sue that the largest cannot be girded by twQ 
men. They bear a kiud of berry about the size of a walnut, in 
clusters consisting of from ten to twenty berries. Shabeeny cannot 
say what is the extent of this forest, but it is very large. Close to 
the town of Timbuctoo, on the south, is a small rivulet, in which 
the inhabitants wash their clothes, and which is about two feet deep* 
It ruosin the great forest on the east, and does not communicate 
with the Nile, but is lost in the sands west of the town. Its water 
is brackish $ that of the Nile is good and pleasant. The town of 
Timbuctoo is surrounded by a mud wall ; the walls are built tabia* 
wise, as in Barbary, viz. they make large wooden cases, which they 
fill with mud, and when that dries they remove the cases higher up 
till they have finished the wall. Tbey never use stone or bricks; 
they do not know how to make bricks. The wall is about twelve 
feet high, and sufficiently strong to defend the town against the 
wild Arabs, who come frequently to demand money from them, 
It has three gates $ one called Bab Sahara, or the gate of the de- 
sert, on the north j opposite to this, on the other side of the town, 
a second, called Bub Neel, or the gate of the Nile ; the third gate 
leads to the forest on the east, and is called Beb El Kibla. The 
gates are hung on very large hinges, and when shut at night, a.re 
looked, as in Barbary, and are farther secured by a large prop of 
wood placed iu the inside slopingly ttgainst them. There is a dry 
ditch, or excavation, which circumscribes the town, (except at those 
.places which are opposite the gates,) about twelve feel deep, and 
too wide for any man to leap it. The three gates of the town are 
shut every evening soon after sun-set : they are made of folding 
doors, of which there is only one pair. The doors are lined on the 
<mt»idewith untanned hid** «f camels, and are so foil of nails, that 
»e hatchet *»n penetrate them. The front appears like eue piece 
of iron. 
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" POPULATION. 

«* The town is once and a half the size of Tetuan, and contains, 
besides natives, about tan thousand 'of the people of Fas and Ma- 
rocco. The native inhabitants of the town of Timbuctoo may be 
computed at forty thousand, exclusive of staves and foreigners. 
Many of the merchants who visit Timbuctoo are so much. attached 
to the place, that they cannot leave it, but continue there for life. 
The tiatives are all blacks : almost every stranger marries a female 
of the town, who are so beautiful that travellers often fall in love 
with them at first sight." 

" Timbuctoo is the great emporium for all the country of the 
blacks, and even for M arocco and Alexandria. 

" The principal articles of merchandize are tobacco, kameemas, 
beads of all colours for necklaces, and cowries, which are bought 
at Fas by the pound. Small Dutch looking-glasses, some of which 
are convex, set in guilt paper frames. They carry neither' swords, 
musquets, nor knives, except such as are wanted in the caravan. 
At the entrance of the desert they buy rock-salt of the Arabs, who 
bring it to them in loads ready packed, which they carry as an arti- 
cle of trade. In their caravan there were about five hundred 
camels, of which about a hundred and fifty or two hundred were 
laden with salt. The camels carry less of salt than of any other 
article, because, being rock-salt, it wears their sides. • They pay 
these Arabs from twenty to fifteen ounces of Barbary money per 
load. An ounce of Barbary is worth about sixpence, and a ducat 
is worth about five shillings sterling. They sell this salt at Tim- 
buctoo upon an average at fifty per rent, profit j it is more profit- 
able than linen. They take no oil from Barbary to Timbuctoo, as 
they are supplied from other places with fish-oil, used for lamps, 
but not for food $ they make soap with the oil. The returns are 
made in gold-dust, slaves, ivory, and pepper. Gold-dust is pre- 
ferred, atid is brought to Timbuctoo from Housa in small leather 
bag*. He bought one of these bags of gold-dust and pieces of 
Tings for ninety Mexican dollars, and sold it at Fas for a hundred 
and fifty. The merchants bring their gold from Timbuctoo in the 
saddle-bags, in small purses of different sizes, one within the other. 
The bag which Shabeeuy purchased was bought at Housa, where it 
sells for seven or eight ducats cheaper than at Timbuctoo. On ar- 
ticles from Marbcco they make from thirty to fifty per cent, clear 
profit. Cowries and gold-dust sre the medium of traffic. The 
shereefs and other merchants generally sell their goods to some of 
the principal native merchants, and immediately send off the slaves, 
taking their gold-dust with them into other countries. The mer- 
chants residing at Timbuctoo have agents or correspondents in 
other countries, and are themselves agents in return." 

From this account it would appear that there are many Eu- 
ropean commodities with which they are unacquainted, and 
possibly a well-chosen speculation sent to Timbuctoo under the 
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care of Muselmen, might introduce a wishr for English mer- 
chandize. When the Milan decrees prevented the sale of our 
printed cottons in Italy, they were accumulated in great quan- 
tities at Malta, where they were sold exceedingly cheap to 
Turks and Greeks, Thence they were carried to Constanti- 
nople, and dispersed over Rumelia. The inhabitants of these 
countries haye taken so general a fancy for them, that they are 
now become such an article of export as to have occasioned 
the appointment of a consul at Adrianople, an inland city, 
about two degrees north-west of Constantinople. Thus, by 
judicious selections, and some experiments, many of our manu- 
factures might be found acceptable. Since it appears that 
both at Timbuctoo and Housa muslins are highly valued, and 
brought from Bengal, they might be sent much cheaper from 
England, and an attentive perusal of Shabeeny*s travels would 
suggest other articles which might be safely tried. 

Housa appears to be much larger than Timbuctoo, and about 
five days 9 journey distant from it by land. Its trade is de- 
scribed to be the same, and its customs not materially different. 
Neither place seems to haye any system of religion strictly 
established. The Mahometan is certainly not the faith of the 
principal inhabitants. Hence all creeds are tolerated, and 
Europeans would be free from the bigotry of the Moors. In 
short, there are many circumstances which make it exceedingly 
desirable to effect some mode of trading with these two king- 
doms. 

To recommend and forward such a plan has induced Mr. 
Jackson to publish his letters descriptive of his own travels 
through West Barbary, and over Mount Atlas. These letters 
will be read with great interest by all who are actuated either by 
commercial views, or by a desire of knowing the manners of 
their, fellow-creatures in a part of the globe so long, by vari- 
ous causes, separated, as it were, from us. Indeed, so sanguine 
it Mr. Jackson, that he recommends our seizing on Santa Cruz, 
either peaceably or by arms. Per jfas aut nefas. He gives, 
indeed, very good reasons for making the acquisition, but it 
would be much below the dignity of Great Britain to attempt 
that acquisition upon any other terms than those of friendly 
arrangement. However, Mr. J. shall speak for himself. 

* " If Great Britain were to purchase the port of Santa Cruz of 
the Emperor for a certain annual stipend, we should be enabled to 
command the whole commerce of Sudan, at the expense of Tunis, 
Tripoli, Algiers, and Egypt'; not at the expense of Marocco, be- 
cause an equivalent, or what the Emperor would consider as such, 
would be given in exchange for it ; and we should then supply ah 
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those regions with raerchaubw, at the firsiacKitecond hand,, which 
they aew recoTfe though ib«r, five y and six. We should thus be 
enabled to undersell our Moorish competitors, and thus draw to our 
commercial depot all the gold-dust, gold-bars, and wrought-gold, 
gom~sudan, (commonly caUed iu England Turkey guni-arabic*} 
ostrich feathers, and other articles, the produce of Sudan ; besides 
the produce of Suse, viz. gunwbarbary, sandrac, euphorbium, aud 
ammoniac, almonds, olive oil, wine, &c. together with the richest 
fruits of every kind. These we should take in barter for our manu- 
factures. 

" The road of Santa Cruz is very %afe, and the best in the em- 
pire Of Marocco 5 it is defended from the fury of the tremendous 
Sis* that visit this coast in December and January, and which to- 
tality blow from the south, by a projection of land that extends 
riually from ithe river Suseto cape Noon, very far westward into 
ocean. During my residence of several years at this summit of 
Atlas, not one ship was wrecked or lost ; there is plenty of water, 
aud good anchorage for ships of the line. 

" A thousand European troops, directed by a vigilant and expe- 
rienced captain, might take the place by a coup de main, and the 
Natives, after a proper explanation and assurance that trade was the 
object of the capture, would probably become allies of the captors, 
irtd would supply in abundance all kind of provisions. They 
esteem the English, and denominate them their brothers. They 
sorely regfet the loss of trade, occasioned by the emperor's restric- 
vionty and would. gladly promote the cultivation of commerce if 
they had an opportunity. They have beeu, from time immemorial, 
a trading generation." 

It iriay well be supposed that these letters instruct and en- 
tertain beyond whqt travels usually do. We find in those 
countries a much greater degree of splendour and civilteaeio* 
than is generally expected. Several parts, as about Rabat add 
Saltee, produce the nnest wheat, fruits of all kinds, -as oranges 
and figs, cattle and horses. At the former place a hundred 
fine large oranges may be purchased far sixpence. The grapes 
«re prodigiously large and fine. The water melons exceedingly 
good and sweet, especially a sort called Dilla Seed BUto, the 
seeds of which our author recommends to be sent to^the Cape 
of Good Hope. Among the variety of curious ineidents life 
select the following, as shewing the hospitality practised by the 
Arabs to those who are properly recommended to them. 'By 
the Woled Jbusebah, who live near Tomie, a port in 29deg. 
SO min. north latitude, and 11 deg. 22 min. east longitude* our 
awthor met wkh the reception wfaieh he ttaa describes* 

u The sun had just set when we mounted our horses to returji. 
After an. hour's herka we approached a douar of the Woled Abbu- 
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aeheh Arabs, who, seeing their sheik, came forward "add Waled bis 
strirups, intreating him to past the night with them, which, it apt* 
peared, it would have been contrary to the etiquette of Arabian 
hospitality to refuse. Delemy, therefore, asked as if we would 
consent to sleep there; and, apologizing for not conducting us to 
our own beds that night, again intimated that it was, in a manner* 
incumbent on him not to refuse. We therefore consented to stop. TMi 
noble-spirited Arab, anxious to entertain us, and justly conceiving 
that the beds and habits of these Arabs were very different from what 
we had been accostomed to, sought to beguile the time, and accord-* 
ingry endeavoured to engage some ladies belonging to the douar tar 
dance, but they positively declined dancing before christians. Delew 
my expostulated with them, representing the propriety of doing so* 
before the prince 1 * guests ; but the ladies apologized, by declaring 
that their splendid dancing dresses were not made up. Delemy, how- 
ever, with the true energy of an Arab, was determined that be wwuhl 
make our abode here as pleasant as possible, and desirous also, to 
show us the spirit of Arabian dancing, he went himself, accompa- 
nied by two of his friends, to a douar at some miles' distance, and, 
after much persuasion, he prevailed on six young ladies to come 
and dance. In about two hours the sheik returned, and informed 
us, that knowing that beds in the desert would not suit our customs* 
be had engaged some young girls to amuse us with dancing during 
the night, assuring us, at the same time, that they excelled in that 
graceful art, and he had no doubt they would amuse us. The tents 
were cleared and lighted ; two sheep were killed, and the cuscasoe 
was preparing when the ladies arrived. The music consisted of an 
instrument similar to a flageolet, (labia J a kettledrum, and a sort 
of castanets of steel, an erbeb, or fiddle with two strings, played 
with a semicircular bow. The tunes were gay and sprightly, and 
the damsels tripped along on the light fantastic toe in a very supe- 
rior and elegant style. They danced without men — advancing 
gently at first, apparently without taking the foot off the ground- 
but gradually advancing j after which they performed some steps 
similar to those in the Spanish bolera ; and turning round on the 
toe, they danced a most elegant sAon?/ dance, equal to what was 
danced at the Opera in London by Parisot, but without the hori- 
zontal movement, or any motion that could offend the chastest eye* 
This unique national dance was encouraged from time to time by 
the approbation of twelve captains of the viceroy's guard, warriors 
of fame in arms, who were Arabs of the Woled Deleim, and who 
were seated in a circle with us, round the dancers, expressing their 
delight and gratification in witnessing such superior grace aud ele- 
gance, exclaiming— 

* Afakume el Arabe, makine fal el Arabe, 
El Hashema, u zin, u temara, fie el Arabe.' 

* Bravo, O Arabs, there is none equal to the Arabs ; 
Excellent is the modesty, beauty , and virtue of the Alftbs. 9 
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r < These eufrgMtms ^rere not lost on the ladies, who increased the 
spirit of the, dance. When this amusement had. continued about 
three hours, the cuscasoe, meat, and vegetables, were brought in at 
a supper. The Moors ate plentifully, but the abstemious Araba 
ate very little— the ladies partook of sweet cakes and dates— they 
very seldom chew meat, but when they do, they think it gross to 
swallow it ; they only press the juices from the meat, and throw 
away > the substance. The manners of these damsels Itere elegant, 
accompanied with much suavity and affability, but very modest and 
unassuming withal : indeed, they were all individuals, as I after- 
wards learned, belonging to respectable and ancient Arab families, 
who could not resist the exhortatious of their sheik to amuse and 
entertain his guests. The manners of these Arabs, their elegant 
forms, sparkling black eyes, long black eye- lashes, which increased 
the beauty of the, eye, adding character to the counteuauce, seemed 
to make an indelible impression on the whole party." 

We cannot refrain from adding the following passage, hoping 
that in this dearth of commercial enterprise it may attract the 
notice of those who can make use of the information. 

"On our return to Delemy 's castle, in Shtuka, the Prince asked 
me what observations I had made respecting Tomie; I told his 
Royal Highness that it was an open roadstead, and not a convenient 
place for ships to lie. The Prince appeared pleased at this report, 
but Delemy had rendered to Muley Abdsalam so many essential 
services, that the latter could not, in courtesy, refuse him any 
thing. When Delemy found that my report to the Prince did not 
realize his expectations, offers were made to me, supported by every 
possible encouragement, to form a commercial establishment at 
Tomie, which, as was observed, being advantageously situated fur 
trade, being in the neighbourhood of the gum, almond, and oil 
countries, would offer advantages to the merchants which they 
could not expect at Santa Cruz or Mogodor. Accordingly, I was 
urged to send to Europe for ships, with assurances that the duty 
ou all imports, as well as exports, should be only two per cent, oil 
valorem. A house was offered to be built for me, according to any 
plan I might choose to suggest, free of expense. The people were 
desirous or having a commercial establishment in their country, 
and would have done any thing to accomplish this object. Tbe 
extensive connections which I had throughout Snse, Sahara, and 
even at Timbuctoo, would have facilitated my operations, but my 
connections in England were not such as to enable me to engage 
advantageously in this enterprise. I was obliged, therefore, though 
reluctantly, to decline it, although, if otherwise situated, I might 
have realized an independent fortune, in two or three years at To- 
mie, besides having a moat favourable opportunity of opening a 
trade with Tombuctoo, and other territories of Sudan." 

And again, in p. 343 ire find, 
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. " When I established the port of Santa Crus, and opened it to 
European commerce, the gratitude and hospitality of the Arab* 
and Shell una of the province of Suse wtfs demonstrated in every 
way, so rejoiced were they to see their port, after an inactivity of 
thirty years, again re-established* If I rode out to visit any pari 
of the country, the women, on my approach to a douaf, woolsl 
come out to a great distance with bowls of milk on their heads; 
others with hmwh of hohey, with thin scrapings of butter in them, 
and bread or .cakes similar to pancakes, baked in five minutes, otk 
stones heated with the embers of charcoal. These greetings I re* 
reived by tasting every bowl of milk, and dipping, a bit of bread 
in the honey and eating h. The milk thus presented is emblema- 
tical of peace and amity $ the honey of welcome. To refuse eating 
or tatting what is thus presented is considered, among this patri* 
archal people, a great breach of good mannett, an inexcusable 
want of courtesy, which they say uooe but a kqffer would commit. 
They woOld then say, Birk eeaudee, birk attajar u ttraha, « Alight, 
1 pray thee, alight, merchant, and rest }ourself.* 
• " In theae halcyon days, these grateful people never knew when 
to cease offering presents. They sat on the ground in the refulgent 
meridian sun, and when I dismounted to walk to the shade of si 
tree, to |iertake of their hospitality, they would exhort die to shun 
the shade, file 4 drab'k elbttdj for fear it should give me cold* 
These Bedouin Arabs of Suse aud Sahara are the descendants of 
the ancient Arabs, whose bold and figurative language is the same 
that was upoken in Arabia twelve centuries ago in the time of Mis* 
hamed. 

•* Passing early one morning by a douar, in the territory of Ho* 
wara, I was invited to joiu a party to hunt (he wild boar. The! 
plains df Howara, between the city of Terodaot and Santa Crus, 
abound* with boars i we started, in a few 1 ftoAr*, seven of these ani- 
mals, two of which were taken and kilted. ' The dogs best calcu- 
lated for this sport are what they call $ereet tell, or the third race 1 of 
grey hondds, which is a very strowtf-dog* One of these, I observed^ 
attacked the boors by the nape- of the idee k, and never left bis hold 
till the, other dogs came up to the attack j although the boar would 
tons him about in all direction** he never left his hojd* The Arab* 
of Sjiise are'verv.dtrxtious and uctive.at this sport: t^ey hunt with 
javelins j some have giius, which they fire when opportunity offers* 
but they never* expend their powder and spot (6m A I vainly, as they 
£tyres* it. but always irtake sure 4 of' their mark'. 1 could not but 
sntmir* tfiiw celebrated (dope J greyhonn^j which the Arab to 
arfcbaf H belonged observing, insisted on my taking it home to' 
Santa Crafc, adding, that whenever I wished to hunt, to let him 
koow, and he would accompany me. 1 offered him a present of 
moteey to the dog* Which is what I never had rcfased before m the 
provinces north of Suse, but he declined the offer, saying be waa 
more than recompensed already by' the establishment of the part 
of* Santa Cruz. * Myself, my family, my kabyl,* said he, bail you. 
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as a' father; fe moot alt k J they will die in your cause.' No favour 
coo Id have equalled that of re-establishing the commerce of Aga* 
deer. These circumstances serve to shew what reception might be 
expected from these people, if the British government would nego- 
tiate with the emperor for the purchase of ihe port of Agadeer, or 
Santa Cruz, preparatory to the establishment of a commerce with 
Tiuibuctoo, and other regions of Sudan." 

We have much more to say upon a subject so interesting, 
which we shall therefore defer unto another month. 

The Life of Voltaire, with interesting Particulars respecting his 

Death, and Anecdotes and Characters of his Contemporaries. 

By Frank Hall Standish, Esq. 8vo. Pp. 393. Andrews, 

London. 1821. 
Judicious, impartial biography is, perhaps, one of the most 
instructive, and, at the same time, one of the most entertaining 
species of writing. It has even the advantage of history ; for, 
whilst the lessons and deductions to be derived from the expe- 
rience of the latter are chiefly of use to those who " ride on 
the whirlwind and direct the. storm" of 'political contention, 
and on whose good or evil conduct hangs the destiny of their 
fellow-men, biography carries a charm to every breast ; and 
there is not an individual, however distinguished, or however 
obscure, but may derive some precepts for the guide of his own 
conduct from an attentive perusal of the lives of eminent and 
remarkable men. He will either descry some rock to be shun- 
ned, or some harbour to be made, in navigating the 1 sea of life, 
and will be himself cheaply benefited by, perhaps, the dear* 
bought experience of others. 

But to answer this end, biography must be impartial— »it 
must be trub. The writer who t$kes a vicious character, 
exalts him into a hero; who divests his portrait of all those 

Eosaer tints which the vices and crimes of his life require the 
od of truth to give it; who fails to express his abhorrence 
of, and to reprobate crimes and vices of the most injurious 
influence to society, and who endeavours to convert what should 
be an object of disgust into one of admiration, perverts his 
biography from its useful purpose, and renders it, in it? conse- 
quences, most pernicious and destructive. Such a character 
was Voltaire— such a wrijter is. Frank Hall Standish, Esq. . 

Voltaire is well known as a man of prodigious talents, grasp- 
ing at once all subjects to which he directed his attention ; with 
a wit keen and active, that rendered him the dread of those 
from whom he received a real or fancied insult, at the same 
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time that it procured him numberless enemies. He is also 
known as the leader of a band of conspirators against the chris- 
tian religion ; as the instigator of that union which has been 
termed the "anti-christian conspiracy,** by which it was hoped 
to have rooted out Christianity from the earth ; as the libeller of 
his God and of his Saviour, and as the author of works at once 
ruinous to social happiness, and destructive to the hopes of 
eternal joy. But all this is kept as much as r possible out of 
sight *in Mr. Standish's life of this extraordinary man. He 
is there represented as the bold opponent of the system of 
fraud and iniquity practised in the Romish church, but not as 
the ridiculer of what he terms the "fooleries of Jean Chauvin;" 
not as the determined enemy of the christian religion. He is 
described as a philosopher, of a temper warm and impetuous, 
and rather the victim of persecution from those whose crimes 
and follies he had exposed, than the audacious infidel, repro- 
bated by every virtuous man, who had boasted that " he was 
weary of hearing people repeat that twelve men were sufficient 
to establish Christianity, and would prove that one might suffice 
to overthrow it ;* who called the Saviour of mankind a wretch, 
and his apostles twelve scoundrels.^ Finally, instead of repre- 
senting him as dying a death of torture, calling upon that God 
whom he had despised, upon that Saviour whom he had reviled, 
he is described as dying " peaceably, with the resignation and 
calmness of a philosopher." J Prom this our readers may judge 
of the fidelity of the present life of Voltaire. We do not deny 
that it contains much truth relative to him ; but the fault lies 
in the rejection of what it is highly important should be known 
wherever the name of Voltaire is mentioned. It does not, ilk- 
deed, attempt to deny the general fact of Voltaire's " incredu- 
lity and scepticism," nor the licentious tenour of his life. 
Those circumstances were so well known, so avowedly the 
truth, that, with all his partiality for his hero, they could not 
be concealed; but they are not made a prominent feature ia 
the portrait, as truth requires they should be;' they are never 
brought forward when it is possible to keep them concealed. 

In a preliminary chapter the author has given a rapid view 
of the state of France, and of the despotism of the clergy, for the 
two centuries previous to that in which the scenes of Voltaire's 
life occurred. But as thb does not particularly refer to that 
individual, we shall come at once to his biography, and give a 

* Life of Voltaire, by Condorcet. 
f See Letter to D'Alembert, 24th of July, 1760. 
% P. 380. 
Ee2 
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rapid sketch of bis eccentric course for the information of oaf 
readers. 

Francis Marie Arouet (which name he subsequently changed 
to Voltaire) was born on the 20th of February, 1694 ; he was 
a very sickly child, and for some time was not expected to sur* 
rive. His father was treasurer of the Chatelet accounts ; his 
mother's name was Marguerite Daumant, and both were of 
good families in Poitou. His biographer says, 

" Even as au infant young Arouet attracted admiration by the 
boldness of his genius, and the originality of his remarks* The 
Abbedu Chateau Neuf, who was his godfather, had the charge of 
his education. This man had, early in life, either from thoughtless- 
ness or ambition, assumed the ecclesiastical robe j but disappointed 
by the restraint, and disgusted at the hypocrisy of his institution, 
he preferred the enjoyment of liberty to the chance of sacerdotal 
duties, and resigned his fortune with his gown. No one who for- , 
sake* the church looks back with complacency on its members 5 
from enthusiasm to infidelity there is often but one step, and per- 
haps the asperity of the Abbess remarks upon his own order influ- 
enced the satirical vein of his godson. The Abh£ was fond of his 
charge. Infancy is the period when kindness makes the greatest 
impression, and young Arouet loved him like a father. Instrae* 
tions from those we love are most readily imbibed. Before he was 
three years old, he could repeat most of the fables of La Fontaine, 
and all the Molsade. In the literary infancy of a great philoso- 
pher, the biographer is seldom able to fix upon the subject which 
gives the first turn to his genius ; but in the boldness of this poem, 
and the originality of its sentiments, may, perhaps, be traced the 
origin of the future incredulity and scepticism of Voltaire. 

With such sentiments instilled into him, at «p ; early 4*1 ige, 
it is certainly no wonder that Voltaire became the confirmed 
infidel, the declared enemy of all revealed religioq, the revifcf 
of all who believed in the Saviour of mankind. 

When ten years, of age he was sent to the college of Louis 
le Grand, It was conducted by the Jesuits, and was one of tist 
'best that Paris afforded. 

" Here, while the rest of the scholars were amusing themselves with 

the childish sports that accorded with their age, young Arouet used 
to leave them to join the society of the Professors Tou ma mine and 
Por6e. By the latter of these he was pronounced to be devoured 
\$ the desire of celebrity, and to be destined, sooner or later, to be 
the apostle of deism in France. The prediction was verified by the 
success and tendency of his maturer compositions," 

Here, too, Voltaire was introduced to the author of the Moi- 
tade. 
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u It was the day of the distribution of- prize* Voltaire received - 
several, and Rousseau expressed himself desirous of his acquaint- 
ance* He was brought forward, blushing with pride, and elated 
with hope, and was presented to one whose writings he had long 
admired.'*' 

On leaving college, Arouet's father wished him to make 
choice of a profession ; be refused, and replied, he only wished 
for existence as a man of letters. His society was much 
courted, but be appears to have delighted chiefly in the company 
of the mo$t profligate. A satire which he wrote upon the Abbe" 
<ki Jarri, on the occasion of a prize being awarded to the latter, 
which Arouet thought he merited, brought him into sad dis- 
grace, and occasioned his being turned out of his father's house 
at the age of sixteen. He was sent to the Marquis de Cha* 
teauneof, the French ambassador in Holland, whom he served 
in the capacity of a page. He was subsequently bound clerk 
to an attorney of the name of Alain, in Paris. , At the age of 
twenty-two he was imprisoned as the reputed author of a libel 
on the government. Here, however, he was unjustly punished. 
The real author was afterwards discovered to be a man of the 
name of Le Brun. This imprisonment lasted a year; and 
wfettet in the Baatile, " he corrected the tragedy of (Edipus, 
which was, in part, composed and written when he was in his 
nineteenth year. On emerging from his imprisonment he' 
Changed his name to Voltaire." His tragedy was first per- 
formed towards the year 17 18, with complete success. Prom 
this period Voltaire's fame as a writer increased, and drew upon 
him the envy of his contemporaries, at the same time that the 
licentiousness and infidelity which abounded in his works, ren- 
dered him the object of dislike and suspicion to the virtuous 
and the good. About this period it was that he commenced the 
fienriade, and he rapidly produced several tragedies and other 
poems, amongst which was the Epitile to Urania. Even Ros- 
seau was disgusted with the impiety of the latter, and Mr. 
Snmdish tells us, u it was not published till 1736. The per- 
secutions of the time rendered subterfuge necessary ; the au- 
thor was obliged to disavow his work,, and attribute it to the 
Abbe* Chaulien." This last was the Anacreon of the age ; 
*• the poet of voluptuousness," and the particular'intimate of 1 
Voltaire. The first edition of the Henriade was printed in' 
I/ondori about 1724, but it was fall of errors, the distance of 
the author from the place of publication preventing Mm ftorrt' 
superintending it through the press. This " poem describes' 
the civit wanr in Prance during part of the sixteenth century ;- 
the massacre of Saint Bartholomew, the deafh of Charles the 
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Ninth and Henry the Third, and the leaders of the different 
factions of the league, and concludes with the triumphant en- 
try of Henry the Fourth into Paris." 

About this period, " either by the publication of some verses, 
or a witty repartee, he gave offence to the Chevalier Rohan, 
who caused him to be publicly caned, by his servants, at the 
door of the Duke de Sully's house, where he was engaged to 
dinner." He challenged the Chevalier, who procured his con-^ 
finement for six months in the Bastile, and on his enlargement, 
finding that his friends had deserted him, and that his honour 
had suffered, he left France for England, and resided for some 
time in London, where, in 1726, he published a genuine edi- 
tion of the Henriade, in 4to. with a flattering dedication to the 
queen. Of this work Mr. Standish speaks as follows : 

" The first edition of this work, so favourable to toleration, ap- 
peared just as the duke de Bourbon had renewed the fatal edict of 
Louis the Fourteenth against the Protestants. It was the first true 
epic poem that had ever been written in France. The style and 
moral are admirable, and the incidents and plots natural ; none of 
the sentiments or characters are overdrawn, or too highly coloured $ 
and when the supernatural agency of spirits is introduced, it is 
always done with the greatest appearance of simplicity. Though 
the poet may have copied the great masters of antiquity, yet the 
imitation, according to the opinion of the king of Prussia, maintains 
the spirit of originality ; and the seventh canto of the Henriade 
may hold an equal place with the Descent of Ulysses to the infernal 
regions. A spirit of tolerance for religious opinions is every where 
inculcated, and the work is worthy of being dedicated to the queen 
of the English nation. The description of England, during the 
reign of Elizabeth, canuot fail of being interesting to a British 
reader, or the admirers of fine poetry, although his countrymen 
occasionally object to the monotony of the verses.'* 

The publication of the Henriade was very successful, and 
the profits enabled Voltaire to move in a genteel circle. He 
appears chiefly to have confined his acquaintance to the disci- 
ples of Bolin broke ; to men who had refined the philosophy of 
Shaftesbury into deism, and who laughed at, and ridiculed the 
sufferings of a Saviour, and rejected the idea of a revealed 
religion. It was in England that Voltaire first formed the 
idea of a plot for overthrowing the christian religion. Condor- 
eet positively asserts, «« There it was that VoUaire swore to de- 
dicate his l\fe to the accomplishment of that project, and he has 
kept His word"* 

* Life of Voltaire, edition of KeU. 
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' Voltaire returned to Paris about the year 1730. Before he 
left England, he published two essays, one upon our civil wars, 
and another on epic poetry, in which he made rather an un- 
grateful return for the hospitality that had been shewn him. 
On his arrival in Paris he did not attempt to conceal the design 
which he had formed in England, but openly avowed it. On 
one occasion, M. Herault, Lieutenant of Police,, reproaching 
him with his infidelity, observed, " You may do or write what 

?xi please, you will never be able to destroy the christian religion." 
oltaire's answer was, " That is what we shall see. 99 * 
The death of Voltaire's father, and the success of his Hen- 
riade, had put him in possession of independence ; and soon 
after his return to Paris, he retired to the faubourg St. Marceau, 
where he lived in almost complete seclusion, amusing himself 
with writing the life, of Charles the Twelfth, (which passed 
through twenty editions in one year,) the tragedies of Brutus, 
and the Death of Cesar, and no doubt, revolving in his mind 
the best means of accomplishing what appears to have been 
almost the sole object of his after-life. One of the first steps 
taken to advance his project was the publication of the Lettres 
Philosophiques, abounding in the most indecent witticisms, and 
bold expressions against religion. Having written some very 
severe satirical lines on occasion of the refusal by the clergy to 
bury the corpse of Mademoiselle de Couvreur, an actress, he was 
obliged to leave Paris. He retired to a village of Normandy, 
and passed himself as an English baron. Here he was resid- 
ing when the above publication took place. It was immediately 
denounced ; and after it had been examined by the Parliament, 
" a letter of imprisonmentf was directed against him, and his 
work burnt by the hand of the executioner. Informed of the 
sentence by the Comte d'Argental, he left Montjeu, and retired 
to Loraine, which belonged still to the Duke of that name, 
from thence he went to Philipsbourg, the camp of the Duke 
de Richlicu." 

He, however, soon returned to Paris, and resided with Mad. 
de Mattel, thinking, in her house, to avoid discovery. He here 
announced a new tragedy, which diverted public attention 
from the Lettres Philosophiques. He soon afterwards published 
his Letters oil the English Nation, in which he did not forget 
to attack the truths of Christianity. These letters excited great 
notice, and his biographer tells us that he had recourse to the 
mean expedient of the treachery of friends, and the falsifica- 



* Life of VoKaire, Edition of Kell. 
f Lettre de cachet. 
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ttorj of hi* manuscripts, to excuse the boldness of his rejn?rjp. 
Ifis a proof of the little interest which the causq of region 
possessed in the minds of some statesmen of that age, when 
we And the Keeper of the Seals, Chanve)in, and even the Car- 
dinal Fleury himself, at this period extending their protection, 
to Yoltaire. 

' The Epistle to Urania, and the Maid of Orleans, were now 
disseminated with great avidity. Of the latter work Mi;. Stan- 
dfch says, 

u The great circulation of the Maid of Orleans is a proof of 
the cWeneracy of the times, though perhaps not of the corruption 
of taste* During the regency this work was much in vogue y and, 
although H was not printed till 17t>2, young persons of both sexes 
Xoew rj by heart from surreptitious copies. Although it may be 
acknowledged as a master-piece of the authors against the strjper- 
stkioot of the times, and a most perfect specimen of satirical com* 
ppertion, yet, in vemoring a superstructure of priestcraft, ha hat 
dafaad the altar of religion." 

We must remark, en, passant, that the popularity of such a 
poem ap " La Pucelle," is equally characteristic of the €t coj<- 
# ruption of taste," as of the *' degeneracy of the times." A. 
people of refined and correct taste could never be brought to 
tolerate the impudent licentiousness, and disgusting, shameless 
infidelity of that poem. We might as well say that it would be 
no proof of a corrupt taste, if the ribaldry of Paine, the bias* 
phemies of Hone, or the sedition of Wooler or Cobbett, were 
the companions of the breakfast tables of our nobility sod 
gentiy. But this is not the only peculiar opinion of M,r. 
Standish upon which we shall feel it our duty to remark before 
we have done with him. 

Of Voltaire's connection, with Madame du Qh&telet we wiU 
let Mr. Standish speak for himself. 

M. We now cojpe to a period in his life which has generally been 
considered the most extraordinary. It is without precedent in any 
other country, or in any other century, with respect to a person who 
had deserved ly obtained so much faiae as an author, and i* a kind 
of anomaly whi,ch French manners are alone capable of reconciling. 
It was hjs residence with Madame du Chatelct at Cirey. Accord, 
ing to his own account, wearied with the persecutions whicH hk 
works excited $ disgusted with the insolence and vanity of other 
Writers ; disappointed, perhaps, in riis intercourse with the great ; 
and smarting under the criticisms of his contemporaries* he thought 
it necessary to change his mode of hfe. The fortune which had 
descended to. him from hi»father, and which had bean ■ybstquontly 
increased, was aip^e. Xhm, to tfe* ao>anjOge. of possessing 
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wealth be added that of being indebted for it to himself; jum) itt 
Die, although it cootd not defeat envy, secured him the means' of 
escaping from unjust oppression. Ancient philosophers praised . 
poverty, because they made a merit of necessity , or because riches 
lee 1 t» conf 8catien,and their limited intercourse with foreign coun* 
trie* rendered the secret convey u nee of property daogeroos and 
uncertain* Their dealings were mostly confined to their own citiea 
and their own countrymen, and the transfer of money was attended 
with trouble and inconvenience. Their climate also subjected tbem 
to fewer real wants, and the luxury of the wealthy approached 
more to riot and debauchery than, to convenience and comfort, 
Voltaire effected this change, not by marriage, but by entering into, 
a strict intimacy with a married woman* of high rank and great 
b ea uty ^ and retiring to her house upon the frontiers of Champagne 
and Lorraine. From thence he travelled into Hoi km d, bat finally 
returned to Cirey, i* the month of June* 1736, under the pro. 
DMeeef prelection from the due de Richefttea and the keepetof 
tba seals, where he resided, more op hits*, domestioated with her; for 
the s pace of fifteen years. 

" Emilie de JJretuil, Marquise du Chitelet, was boru in 1706 y 
she was the daughter of the Baron de Bretail, master of the cere- 
monies of the court of Louis the Fourteenth. Her beauty appears 
to have been very great, and tradition has exalted her wit and 
learning; as these gifts are not often united, she who possesses them 
is sure to be sought after and admired. When young,; Emilie 
married the Marquis du Chatelet Lemoot, a lieutenant-general of 
the French forces, and of a distinguished family. She then- ap- 
plied to ancient and modern authors, and to mathematics. She did 
not, like most of her sex, confine herself to the cultivation of those 
accomplishments which give lovers pleasure before marriage, and 
annoy them afterwards j for her first publication was an essay 
on Leibnitz, entituled, • fnstitutiones de Physique/ addressed to 
her son, whom she was educating. The ideas of the German 
school, however, soon appeared to her as visionary, and she quitted 
tbem lor those of Newton, whose ' Elements' she translated, and 
upon which she commented. This work possessed merit, for it 
was printed after her death, and revised by Clairant, who rendered 
it worthy both of the author and the critic." 

The intimacy of Voltaire and the Marchioness commenced 
in 1733, and did not terminate till the death of the latter in 
1749. During that period they chiefly resided at Cirey, with 
the exception of occasional journeys to Brussels, on the sub- 
ject of a law-suit in which the Marchioness was engaged,; and. 
the excursions of Voltaire to Brussels and Potsdam, where he 
was employed in some very important negotiations from 17^5 
to 17^7. He had previously become acquainted with Frederic,, 
at the tatter's solicitation, when Prince Royal* and wap treajecj 
witty great distinction by that monarch. 
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The Marchioness, soon after their acquaintance, entered wi|h 
Voltaire upon the study of the. English language, which she 
learnt in three months, and the Italian as rapidly. They alto 
studied philosophy, and investigated the ' system' of Leibnitz, 
and the ' Principia' of Newton. A gallery was built, in which 
Voltaire formed a good collection of natural history, and made 
a great many experiments on electricity and light. At Cirey 
he also composed his tragedies of Alzire, ZuUme, Mahomet, 
(which was first acted in 1741, at Lisle ; it was represented by 
the procureur-general as offensive to religion, and withdrawn 
from the stage by command of the Cardinal Fleury) and Afe- 
rcpe, part of the Life of Louis the Fourteenth, apd . his Seven 
Philosophical Discourses on Man. 

About two years before the death of the Marchioness, that 
lady and Voltaire were invited to the Court of Stanislaus the 
First, who, " in the cultivation of letters and philosophy, con- 
soled himself for the loss of Poland." Here Voltaire wrote the 
play of Nanine, as also the romances of Baboue and Zadig. 
They continued to reside at Luneville till the death of the Mar- 
chioness after an illness of two days, when Voltaire returned to 
Versailles. This event, as we have before observed, took place 
in 1749. 

We should have remarked, that in 1746 Voltaire formed, an 
acquaintance with Madame Etiole, afterwards Marchioness of 
Pompadour. 

" This lady was born in a low rank of life, and was the wife of a 
poor farmer of Normandy. Her father had been condemned to 
death as a deserter, and her mother, iu order to save the life of her 
busband, sacrificed the honour of her daughter to the desires of the 
king, who, struck' with her extraordinary beauty, as he was one 
day returning from hunting, had made some enquiries concerning 
her condition. The churms of her mind, and the symmetry of her 
body, enabled her to maintain an ascendancy over his conduct and 
his passious for twenty years, even to the time of bis death." 

The interest of this lady procured him admission into the 
academy of sciences, an honour which he had never before 
been able to obtain ; he was also appointed historiographer of 
France, and created by the king one of the gentlemen in ordi- 
nary of his bed-chamber. 

Before we entirely dismiss Madame du Chfttelet, and advert 
to another epoch in the life of Voltaire, our readers will, per- 
haps, like to be admitted a little behind the scenes, and be 
initiated into a few of the secrets of the private life of the adul- 
terer and adulteress, of whose connexion Mr* Standish has 
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spoken in such smooth set terms, that it is impossible to tell 
whether he reprobates it or not ; indeed, from some expressions 
of his, which we shall hereafter advert to, we rather doubt 
whether he does not approve of it. A work published at Paris 
last year, entitled, " Vie Privie de Voltaire el de Madame du 
Ckdtelet, pendant un Sejour de Six Mens h Grey, par Vauteur dee 
Lettree P4rumennes $ " has withdrawn the veil which hypocrites 
and flatterers have thrown over this disgusting connexion. 
Madame de Grafigny has depicted the profligacy, the cruelty, 
and the miseries which these personages inflicted upon their 
dependents ; from her letters we clearly see that Voltaire, the 
enemy of bigotry, persecution, and tyranny, was himself the 
greatest bigot and tyrant in existence. She shews that " the 
bad passions, all that Voltaire, in bis rage or his pleasantry, 
attributes to priests and kings, actually raged in his own breast, 
and were limited only by his powers of vengeance, whenever 
his personal vanity or personal interests Were a&cted." Mad. 
de Grafigny describes the apartments of Voltaire and the Mar- 
chioness as most superb, but their guests were by no means so 
splendidly lodged. Her room was a perfect hall in height, 
through which all the winds of heaven disported themselves, 
finding entrance from a thousand cracks round the window, 
which was without either curtain or blind, having bare shutters 
instead. " Every thing," says this writer, " that does not be- 
long to the lady's own apartment, or to Voltaire's, is of the 
most disgusting filth." The occupations of the family con- 
sisted of eating, sleeping, hearing Voltaire read La Pucelle, 
(with which Madame de Grafigny was delighted — a sad proof 
of her delicacy) and in rehearsing and acting Voltaire's own 
plays. The Marquis du Chatelet used, at supper, to sit down 
to table, eat nothing, but sleep, and disappear with the dishes. 
He, of course, offered no obstacle to the intercourse of his virtuous 
lady and her paramour. The residence of Madame de Grafigny 
at Cirey was terminated by finding that Voltaire and the lady 
were guilty of the meanness of opening her letters and reading 
them before they came to hand ; and a curious scene took place 
One day between her, Voltaire, and Madame du Ch&telet, iu 
consequence of the two latter being led to suspect, from some 
expressions in one of the letters they intercepted, that she had 
- sent a copy of a canto of La Pucelle to her correspondent. 
Madame du Ch&telet was by no means more constant to Vol- 
taire than she was to her husband. He himself describes her 
quick succession of lovers by the simile of " one nail driving 
out another;" and a greater scene of licentiousness and gross 
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aensuality was never exhibited than at Cirey. To return to, 
Voltaire. 

After the death of the Marchioness, we have seen that her 
paramour returned to Paris. He did not remain long in the 
French metropolis, but obtained leave of Louis to visit the 
Court of Prussia, and be set out for Potsdam in June, 1750* 
About the period that Voltaire left Paris for Prussia, D'Alem** 
bert bit upon the plan of the famous Encyclopaedia, which was 
so well calculated to disseminate infidelity and scepticism. To 
this work Voltaire largely contributed ; but he was not pleased 
with the cautious mode in which the attacks on Christianity 
were made. However, all his remonstrances on this head were 
disregarded by D'Alembert, who worked with the. cunning of a 
fox in the train of those who were seeking to. uproot religion 
from the earth. 

" Perhap* a prince might have been received at the court of 
PVossia wiih mote magniiceoce thro Voltaire, bat not with stick 
real and enthusiastic pleasure j he had the finest apartments in the 
palace, lodged pear the king, had a private table and establishment,, 
and a secretary had orders to supi>l y him with whatever could render 
hia habits of life most agreeable* He was soon offesed honour* 
and distinctions, but he could accent of none but by ueroiiasiofli 
of the French king, whom he considered his master. His letters 
written on this head to the court of Versailles were received with 
bitter recollections of the lo6s they had sustained. He thought it* 
however, right to accept the key of chamberlain, and the cross of 
merit $ and the king, who decorated him with these marks of dis- 
tinction, added some philosophical verses, and soon afler wards 
volunteered a contract by which he was to pay him a yearly pension 
of twenty thonsaud livres.** 

Frederic was such an extraordinary character, and his achieve- 
ments fon.n so considerable a pan of the history of the age in 
which he lived, that we may, perhaps, be excused for recalling 
to the recollection of our readers a few particulars respecting 
biro. He was born January 24, 1712, and the harshness with 
which his father treated him is well known. One great cause 
of the severity with which Frederic the First treated the Prince 
Royal, was the fondness of the latter for poetry and the fine 
arts, w hich his father feared would detach him from studies 
more consonant to the duties of a king. He put him into 
confinement, and on his endeavouring to escape, he threw him . 
into p rison, and made him an eye-witness of the execution of 
Kat, a young officer who was to have been the companion of 
bis fljght, Frederick married a princess of Brunswick Wolfen* 
butt je in 1733, which restored some degree of harmony in the 
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loyal family. About this period his correspondence with Vol- 
taire first commenced ; and Mr. Standish praises bis goodness 
of heart because be protected one Wolf, who was deprived by 
bis father of his office of professor in the university of Halle, 
• charge of atheism being preferred against him. When Fre- 
deric succeeded to the throne, he restored Wolf to his office. 
In 1736 we find Frederic writing to Voltaire as follows x 

" To speak with my usual freedom, I roust naturally own, that 
whatever regards the God made man displeases me in the mouth of 
a philosopher, who should be above popular error. Leave to the 
great Cornell I e, when doating and falling back to childhood, the 
insipid task of versifying the imitation of Christ, and whatever you 
may give us, let it be your own. We may speak fables, but merely 
as fables ; and a profound silence, in my opinion, should be kept 
concerning those tables of the christians sanctified by time, and 
the credulity of the absurd and stupid." 

Mr. Standish gives the following account of Frederic's mode 
of living when Voltaire first visited his court. 

" The king lived at Potzdam much in the same way as he had 
always lived since his accession to the throne. This mode deserves 
a short detail. He used to rise at five in summer, aud six in winter. 
If account is required of the regal ceremonies in use — which were 
the small and great entrances to his apartment j what were the 
functions of his chaplain, of his chamberlain, of his first gentleman 
of the bed-chamber, &c. it is enough to say that a single footman 
used to come and light the fire, and shave him, for he dressed him- 
self almost without any assistance. His bed-room was splendid 
enough ; a rich silver railing, embellished with small Cupids, very 
well carved, appeared to surround the alcove of a bed, of which the 
curtains alone were visible ; but on looking further you found, in- 
stead of what might be expected, a cabinet library j and as to the 
bed itself, it was a folding oue, with a bad single mattress con- 
cealed by a screen. Marcos Aurelius and Julius, his two apostles, 
and the two greatest men of the stoics, could not be worse accom- 
modated. When his Majesty had finished dressing, he used to 
take something to eat, and call for his pages and coffee. The page 
to whom the handkerchief was thrown used to remain a short time 
in private* but tnode*ty must prevent the biographer from proceed- 
iqg with the details of bis more licentious chamberlain. 

" The repast being finished, affairs of state succeeded. His 
first minister arrived by a small staircase, with a large parcel of 
papers under his arm. This first minister was nothing more than 
a clerk who had been in the house of Heder&dorT, and had become 
a valet-de-chambre and favourite, as having formerly served the 
king while he was a prisoner in the castle of Custrin. The secre* 
taries used to send alt their dispatches to the king's clerk, and hef* 
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brought the extracts. The answer was placed. on the margin in a 
few words. Thus were the affairs of a whole kingdom settled in the 
course of an hour. It was very seldom that the state secretaries, 
or the ministers on duty, approached the king. There were some, 
indeed, to whom he had never spoken. The Icing his father had 
put the finauces in such good order, and all was executed so much 
in the military way, and with so much implicit obedience, that a 
country of four hundred leagues was managed with as much ease as 
a small abbey. At eleven o'clock, the king, putting on his boots, 
used to review his regiment of guards, and at the same hour the 
colonels went through a similar parade in every province. In the 
interval between the parade and dinner, the general officers and one 
or two chamberlains used to eat at his table, which was as well fur* 
nished as possible, in a country where there is neither game, good 
meat, nor any poultry, and where they are obliged to procure corn 
from Magdebourg. After dinner he used to retire to his cabinet, 
and make verses till five or six o'clock. After that, a young man of 
the name of D'Arget, formerly the secietary of Valori, sent from 
France, used to read aloud. A sort of a concert followed ; the 
king used to play on the flute extremely well. The music was 
often of his own composition, for he used to cultivate every art and 
accomplishment, and would not, like Epaminondas, have had the 
mortification of being obliged to own that he did not know music. 
They used to sup in a small room : the most singular ornament in 
it was a picture of which he had himself given the design to P£ne, 
his painter, one of the best colon nits in Prussia. It was a most 
beautiful subject of Priapos, and the observer might there see every 
species of animal in libidinous colours, from men and women, to 
goats and monkeys. 

" Never did any class of men speak so freely of all the super* 
stitions [qoere, what does Mr. Stand ish term superstitions ?J of 
mankind, and never were they treated with so much ridicule and 
contempt. God alone was respected [we doubt this ;] but they 
did not spare any of those who had made use of his name to. de- 
ceive their fellow- creatures. Women and priests never entered the 
palace. w In short, Frederic used to live without court, counsel, or 
worship. Some judges of a province had condemned a peasant, 
accused by a priest of au amour with his ass, to be burnt alive. 
It was the custom never to accuse any one till the king had approved 
of the sentence — a very humane law, which is, to a certain degree, 
practised in England, as well as in some other countries. Frederic 
wrote at the end of the sentence, that he allowed throughout his 
dominions liberty of conscience and of love. A divine near Stet- 
tin, shocked at this indulgence, introduced, in a sermon on Herod, a 
few hints against Frederic, his master. The king ordered him to 
be brought to Potzdam, and cited him to the consistory, although 
there was no more of a consistory than masses. The poor man 
was brought ; the king took the robe and band of a preacher ; 
d*Argens, the author of the Lettres Juives, aud a Baron PolniU, 
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who had three or four timet changed his religion, were droned in 
the same way'; a dictionary of Bayle was put on the table instead 
of a gospel book, and the accused was introduced by two grena- 
diers before these three ministers of God. ' My brother,' said the 
king to him, * in the name of the Almighty I ask you of what He- 
rod you have been preaching ?' lie answered, * Upon Herod who 
ordered all the Jittle children to be slaughtered.' * I ask you/ 
added the king, ' whether it was Herod, the first of that name, for 
you must know there have been several. 9 The poor priest could 
not reply. * How, Sir, said the king,* dare you preach on Herod, 
and not know of what family he was ? You are unworthy of the 
functions you discharge. We grant you pardon this time; but 
know, that we shall excommunicate you if ever, in future, you 
dure to preach about a person with whom you are not acquainted. 9 
They then delivered his sentence, and granted his pardon. Three 
fictitious names were signed. • We proceed to-morrow to Berlin, * 
added the king; we shall ask our brothers to grant your pardon; 
you must not fail attending.' The priest went to Berlin to look 
for the three ministers ; he was laughed at, and the king, who 
lo\ed money even better than a jest, did not manifest any wish to 
defray the expenses of his journey. 

" Frederic used to govern the clergy as despotically as the other 
subjects of his kingdom. He exercised an unlimited power in 
granting divorces when husbands and wives did not agree together. 
A minister cited to him one day the ancient testament on these 
divorces. ' Moses,* he answered, ' used to govern his Jews as he 
chose, and in the same manner 1 shall manage my Prussians. 9 " 

Such was the man who, from the wisdom of his military 
measures, and the success of his arms, has been designated by 
tbe epithet of " Great/ 9 He was a worthy coadjutor and 

Citron of Voltaire, and laboured most indefatigably with the 
tter in his attempts to "crush the wretch," as they most 
impiously and blasphemously styled the Saviour of the world. 

As might be expected, Frederic's court was composed of 
" Philosophers," viz* atheists and deists. His physician, La 
Metric, was an atheist ; and Voltaire being applied to to re- 
commend him a public lecturer, selected the Abbe* du Piades, 
a man who had maintained at Paris, at a fall meeting of the 
Sorbonne, " that our soul -is nothing more than an igneous 
fluid, after the opinion of the old fathers; that Moses is the 
moat impudent of all historians, after some more learned men ; 
and lastly, that the miracles of Jesus Christ resembled those of 
Esculapius upon his own authority/' 

Voltaire soon found that living with a philosophical mo- 
narch was not reclining upon a bed of roses. At first, accord- 
ing to ,tus own account, . 
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u Astolpha did not meet a kinder reception in the palace of Al- 
cina. To be lodged in the same apartments that Marshal Saxe had 
occupied, to have the rojal cooks at my command when 1 chose to 
dine alone, and the royal coachman when I had an inclination to 
ride, were trifling favours. Our suppers were very agreeable. If 
. I am not deceived, I think we had much wit. The king waa 
witty, and gave occasion of wit to others ; and what is still more 
extraordinary , I never found myself more at ray ease. I worked two 
hours a day with his Majesty, corrected his works, and never failed 
highly to praise whatever was worthy of praise, though I rejected 
the dross. I gave him details of all that was necessary in rhetoric 
and criticism for his use ; he profited by my advice, and his genius 
assisted him more effectually than my lessons." 

This, however, did not last long. The first cause of disa- 
greement between the monarch and the philqsopner arose, if 
we may credit du Thie*bault, from a too great anxiousness in 
the latter about the emoluments of bis place, the " candle-- 
ends and cheeseparings of office." 

" It is well known that Voltaire was at this time very careful. 
Voltaire imposed upon himself a singular mode of living in this 
respect, which had never been practised before. Born with a tole- 
rably good fortune, which was increased by inheritance and other 
means, he had constantly been frugal ever since his youth* and conti- 
nued for near fifty years to augment his income as much as possible* 
By this means, from twenty thousand francs a year, (nearly a 
thousand pounds sterling) he amassed a fortune of more than a 
bund red thousand; and it was only when in an advanced age that 
be began to irva hi a handsome manner." 

la pursuance of this plaw, he looked very narrowly after ttte 
ns*al perquisites and allowances of chamberlains, and tfte 
irritation which . Us pertinacity on this head occasioned, Was 
iotreased by bis differences with Maupertufa, the president of 
the academy at Berlin ; audi these dkfcrertces eventually led to 
tat disgracei After repeated quarrels with Frederic, Voltaire 
jrttarrjed the key of his office of Chamberlain a*d the ctttt of 
the oodtr of merit. The king, howe*sr, refttfed to kwp tfrefca: 
sassi he soon after obtained leave to firit PtonMrieres, arid 4ttt& 
she mineral water* for the benefit of hi* health. ftcdferfe 
deokeoV however, to aee him before hfe joufney. They hi& aA 
interview of iaso hours, after not having fee* e'aefn other for 
two months, and a reconciliation took place. Voltaire 4 irtiitfea- 
diaeely departed for Potsdam, Where lie rttmrirted five or* six 
days* and tbetv wixh Ms secretary ColfirYi, set out for Lelpsfe. 
From Leipsiche proceeded to Gotha, where h^ c'OHected thateJ- 
riala for Leg Annates de V Empire. It was on the 15th of May, 
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Vf*&> that he left Gotha, and proceeded to Fhrtktert. At the 
latter place be was detained by order of the king of Prussia, 
and here it is said he received a caning from the bands of a 
common serjeant by the orders of the king, and was compelled 
to write an acknowledgment certifying the receipt of it; but 
we believe this anecdote is not strictly correct* Voltaire cer- 
tainly was detained; and experienced some very harsh treat- 
ment, but it was on account of his bating canted off a voluae 
of poetry written by Frederic, of which the latter wanted to 
obtain possession. Voltaire baring delivered op the vertex 
was permitted to proceed. 

In travelling through Germany, Voltaire was treated with 
great distinction. He fixed his residence at Colmar, in Alsace, 
whilst his niece, Madame Denis, was endeavouring to nego- 
tiate his return to Paris. She failed in this; for die remem- 
brance of his infidel publications was yet too ripe to permit am 
act of oblivion to be passed respecting him. Not able to re* 
tuna to France, he purchased an estate in the neighbourhood of 
Geneva, called L& Delkes* He subsequently bought a bouse 
in Lausanne, and as the calvinistie principles of the Genevans 
wo«ld net allow them to tolerate a theatre, which was a great 
punishment to Voltaire, he afterwards purchased an' estate at 
Ferney, in the French territory^ where he built a theatre, and 
bad his own plays performed. At Ferney he established quite 
a colony, and displayed more generosity, perhaps, than in any 
other action of his life, by receiving into his house Maria 
Fran^oise Corneille, niece of the celebrated GoroeUJa, and bj 
his exertions in the cause of Calas. An ecclesiastical dispute 
eventually compelled him to give up Les Delices, by which he 
Joe* feconsiderahleaum of money- 

Poring this pftnied the ivories of the constriratoi* again* 
religion exerted mueb notice.in Fbaace. The Remee* PMam\ 
fihitfmel Diderot was ordesed to be buret, and its author tm* 
Itemed. Tlw Kocyclopastfa wm suppressed; sad the QmtUpt* 
*fe# Contiqu* of Voltairo wasiordfered toibe bums* M*. Stamhsk 
«*Jls the men^rho wefre tfcuetendeawouruig toarre*ttbe impious 
Muds wbieh wtere aiming a Wow ar religion and morality, u an 
•iftiptident and despicable cabal." We my judge what m sea* 
timers are from this expression. 

In 1 7*1 Voltaire applied to Frederic for bis sanction and sup* 

?mU in establishing a colony of French philosophers at Clevci. 
tits mm to have been one of the meaoe by which the conspi- 
rators would have disseminated their tirades against cbristlank* 
under pretence of •« speaking the truth with freedom, and wish* 
Out fear of priesta, ministers, or parliaments/* The sefceme, 
No. 277, Vol. 60, June, 1821. Ff 
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however, did not take effect, but the zeal Of the conspirators 
was not, therefore, slackened. % 

" Whilst the proceedings in the case of Cabs were pending* 
Voltaire was engaged in two works, that equally did honour to the 
cause of freedom of opinion and the welfare of mankind. These 
were his Treatise oil Toleration, and his Philosophical Dictionary. 
This last is a book of facts and anecdotes, in which much informa- 
tion was blended with instruction. > The clergy, however, exclaimed 
against it, as injurious to the christian religion j but it may be per* 
mitted to doubt whether the execution of Calas was not a greater 
stain upon religion than any part of this dictionary* Indeed, it 
influenced some inconsiderate young men of strong passions to 
speak openly against religiou, and to attribute to its doctrines the 
evils which only arise from its abuse. 1 * 

" In a short time-after this, Voltaire produced Les Questions de 
Zapata, Saul, Le Diner du Com tede Boulainvilliers, LePhilosophe 
Ignorant, Le Cri des Nations, Le Paix Perpetuelle, Lettres cPA- 
tnabed, Epitre aux Romains, Hom6!ies do Pasteur Brown, Les 
CoHmsyms du Fffere TEsearboutier, 1' A B. C. The objects of all 
these were the seme, but the forms varied so much, that in reading 
them they hare lull the charms of novelty. An attentive observer 
of what was then passing in France, might perceive a determined 
struggle between philosophy and prejudice, and Voltaire appeared 
in every form ; sometimes concealed and sometimes openly. As a 
man of letters he was, during this time, amusing his readers with 
different productions ; and whilst he was endeavouring to strangle 
the monster superstition, he gave the tragedies of Olyropia of 
Shytes, Du Triumvirate, Des G neb res, Les Romans du Harou, 
et de la Princesse de Baby lone, which may be fairly classed amongst 
the best of his works.*' 

We have given these two extracts, that oar readers may be 
enabled to judge -of the nature of those principles w tnSicKoasly 
inculcated m this life of Voltaire. What must we think of a 
man who can assert a work to trim done honour to the welfare 
of mankind, and in the same -breath admit that it led some in- 
considerate young men, as he terms them, to speak openly 
against religion } What are we to think of his terming the 
infidel efforts, of Voltaire attempts f € to strangle the monster 
superstition 1" A work professing such sentiments cannot be 
safely put into the hands of the rising generation : it cannot 
•be (by us At least) recommended to the notice of the public; 
but j^e must earnestly say it fa deserving of their reprobation. 
- We know, that it has often been asserted, that Voltaire only 
aimed his arrows at the superstitions and idolatries of the 
church of Rome, (and no one has laboured more effectually to 
expose those iniquitous practices than ourselves,) but it is 
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clearly established, that it was not the church of Home, or any 
other particular church, against which his efforts were directed, 
bat against the church of Christ in general ; and those efforts 
were but too successful. His writings, with those of D'Alem- 
bert, Diderot, Helvetius, and others, corrupted the public mind, 
and made many infidels. Voltaire was not only active in writing 
himself, but indefatigable in promoting the circulation of the 
works of others tending to the same end as his own. In fact, 
D'Alembert and others dared not go the whole of the lengths 
to which he ufged them in disseminating the infamous produc- 
tions of the infidels of the day. Voltaire's object in proposing 
the colony of Cleves was to procure greater facilities in pub- 
lishing books of the above description ; and we find him urging 
Frederic to use" his influence for the same purpose. On the 
5th of April, 17<>7> he thus wrote to that infidel prince : 

" Waft I younger, had I health, 1 would willingly quit the house 
I haye built, the trees I have u hinted, to go and dedicate, with two 
or three philosopher*, the remainder of my life, under your protec- 
tion, to the printing of a few useful books. Bat, Sire, cannot yon, 
without exposing yourself, have some of the Berlin booksellers 
encouraged to reprint them, and to distribute them through Eu- 
rope at a price low enough to ensure their sate ?'* 

V 

To this proposal Frederic replied, 

** You may make use of our printers as you please; they enjoy 
perfect liberty j and, as they are connected with those of Holland, 
France, and Germany, 1 have no doubt but that they have means 
of conveying books whithersoever they thiuk proper.'* 

The works which Voltaire and his colleagues were thus' strain- 
ing every nerve to disseminate, were not merely controversial 
works opposed to the errors of Catholicism, but in mariy of 
diem the being of a God was denied, and in others deism was 
inculcated. To propagate these principles still farther, hawkers 
were supplied with the works at a low price, or gratis ; and 
schoolmasters were corrupted, in order to teach youth irreligion 
and infidelity, instead of virtue and morality. To promote 
more effectually this latter project, an office for tutors was 
established at Paris by D'Alembert, from whence the provinces 
were supplied with teachers well versed in all the principles of 
the philosophic school. In addition td these means there was 
a secret academy, which held its sittings at the Baron D'Hol- 
bach'8. Voltaire, though absent, was created the honorary and 
perpetual president, and the principal members were D'Alem- 
bert, Turgot, Condorcet, Diderot, La Harpe, and Lauvignon. 
The secretary to this combination of infidels, Le Roy, Lieu- 
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tenant to the king's bunt, declared, in 1789, when France 
suffering from the convulsions, the natural results of this infer* 
nal league, that most of the works which bad appeared for a 
long time past against religion, morals, and government, were 
theirs, or those of authors devoted to them. They were all 
composed by the members, or by the orders of the society. 
Many, supposed to have been posthumous works, such as Chrii- 
tiamiy Unmasked, and divers others attributed to Freret and 
Boulanger, after their deaths, were issued from this society, 
When they had approved of aoy work, they printed a sufficient 
number on fine or ordinary paper to pay their expenses, and 
then struck off an immense number on the commonest paper, 
which were sent to booksellers or hawkers, free of cost, or 
nearly so, to circulate among the people at a low rate. 

These efforts were attended only with too much success. . In 
Switzerland, Germany, Russia, Italy, Spain, Poland, and Eng- 
land, as well as in France, the apostles of infidelity had their 
admirers and disciples ; and whilst the works of Voltaire were 
undergoing the condemnation of the Parliament, and the mi- 
nisters of religioo, his friends were erecting a statue to his 
honour, and several literary societies also placed a statue of the 
infidel in their rooms. 

Having given this long detail, we now turn to a side of the 
picture upon which, did not the well-being of society require 
it, we could dwell in preference to any of those darker tints 
with which the likeness abounds. Voltaire contributed to ren- 
der the fifteen thousand slaves of the Monks of St. Claude 
free and happy, and he promoted, in an eminent degree, the 
comforts of his own people at Feroey, which village, that bad 
" originally been inhabited by a few wretched peasants, who 
were brutalized by ignorance and dirt, was soon peopled by 
artisans in easy circumstauces, and good watchmakers, whos$ 
exertions have since attained celebrity." He was also the 
means of detecting some errors in the decisions of the courts 
of Parliament, and several benevolent anecdotes are related of 
him at this period. He was now, also, perhaps better known 
than any man in Europe. His writings, circulated to the far- 
thest corner of this quarter of the globe, his connexion with 
Frederic of Prussia, the visits paid by travellers to his resi- 
dence, all contrived to give him a celebrity which few men in, 
his situation have enjoyed. When he was at the height of his 
glory, Louis the Fifteenth died, and the unfortunate Louis the 
Sixteenth succeeded to the throne of France. Soon after his 
accession Voltaire returned to Paris, in 1 778, when he was in 
the eighty-fourth year of his age. Here he was received with 
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enthusiasm! and overwhelmed with honours, notwithstanding' 
the clergy felt it their duty to preach against his principles. 
The academies all celebrated his arrival, and the theatres de- 
creed their crowns to him, Bnt he was not fated long to enjoy 
this triumph. At a rehearsal at the theatre he broke a blood- 
vessel, and he was soon after confined to his bed. When he 
found the hand of death was upon him, he began to see the 
vanity of the impious honours he had been seeking, and to 
tremble before that God whose greatest enemy he had been. 
He sent for the Abb€ Gaultier, to whom he made a confession 
of his faith, signed the 2d of March, 1778* Diderot and 
others now beset his apartments, to prevent the access of any 
ooe who might witness his recantation, but he commanded 
them to retire, and said it was they who had brought him to his 
present state. Then be called upon the Saviour he had reviled, 
and said he was abandoned both of God and man. " His 
physicians, particularly M. Tronchin, called in to administer 
relief, thunderstruck, retire, declaring the death of the impious 
man to be terrible indeed. The pride of the conspirators 
Would willfogly have suppressed these declarations, but it was 
in vain : the Mareschal de Richelieu flies from the bed-side, 
declariog it to be a sight too terrible to be sustained, and M • 
Tronchin that the furies of Orestes could give but a faint idea 
of those of Voltaire!" 

Thus died Voltaire on the 30th of May, 1773. A man 
whose talents might have rendered him a blessing to his fel- 
low-creatures, instead of being, as he was, a curse to too many. 
That sotrie of his works deserve praise is true ; but far more 
merit reprehension. This gross indelicacy, and blasphemous 
impiety, which prevail in most of them, are characteristic of 
the man, who was a confirmed infidel, a decided sensualist, and 
a modern philosopher ! 

We now drop the curtain upon Voltaire. To speak ill of 
the dead is always an iovidious task ; but, in accordance with 
our duty, we could say no less than we have said of that indi- 
vidual. 

We have now a word or two to say to Mr. Standish. In his 

Ceface he claims the * c opinions" in his work as " exclusively". 
rown ; and there are some of these opinions which it would 
be a dereliction of duty to pass over in silence. We shall first 
advert to his wholesale censure of the clergy ; a censure as 
unjust as it ill unmerited. It is true he disclaims any intention. 
'* to depreciate the ecclesiastical profession'," and admits, that 
" there exists no class of men from whom all communities 
might derive so much profit as from clergymen, as long as they 
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execute their functions with propriety. Bat let Mr. Standi sh's 
intentions be as pure as they may, his sentiments we deem highly 
objectionable ; and we are sure that they have a strong tendency 
to bring about the very event which he deprecates — viz. to de- 
preciate the ecclesiastical profession. Thus, in page 105, he 
says, 

'* If ever the deadlines* of envy or malice entirely occupied the 
human breast, its excess has been found among the clergy ; and 
when their private interests were concerned, they • were as violent 
against each other as against the impious individual who presumed 
to scan their mysteries; and priests, like women, are seldom satisfied 
but with the expiration of the object of their hatred. They feel 
the weakness of their cause, and dread a retort whilst they strike 
the blow." 

Here he speaks not of the clergy of the church of Rome, 
nor of the church of England, nor of any particular individuals 
of those churches, but of the whole body of priests, both Ca- 
tholic and Protestant. Similar general censures are scattered 
through the book, which are alike disgraceful to the head and 
the heart of the author. We confess we scarcely know what 
to make of the following paragraph. 

" High birth, unattended by riches or by talents, much as it may 
adorn a drawing-room, or add to the splendour of a court, aud 
conduce to the good reception of the possessor among persons of 
the same rank, attracts little notice, or little envy, from others ; 
but money or wit pays heavier tribute to censure than the social 
qualities of the owoer, whoever he may be, can redeem. He who 
occupies a situation independent of the world is regarded with dis- 
trust, both by his superiors and inferiors 5 they hate, because they 
envy him ; and the lips that flatter his foibles proclaim to the world 
the follies of bis unguarded confidence^ Eminence of every de- 
scription has this cup of bitterness. History relates that the head 
of Jesus was crowned with thorns. Yet, while we bow to the rod of 
fate, we must hesitate to what divinity to ascribe the attributes of 
our existence. The fire of youth, like the freedom of an impetu- 
ous horse, may spring indignant from the spur of injustice ; even 
that is less felt the longer we live, and the more it is used ; and, at 
last, we fall into a quiet and indifferent scepticism, as to what others 
say, or feel, or think. The clergy may boast, that insensibility is 
the precious fruit of piety and devotion— the unprotected can tell 
envy, malice, and persecution to be evils incident to humanity.'* 

What can the writer mean by" the expression, €t we must 
hesitate toSvhat divinity to ascribe the attributes of our exist- 
ence ?" Or why is the sneer, at the clergy, and the insensibi- 
lity of piety and devotion introduced in the last sentence ? 
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We are unwilling to give our opinion, as it migjit be called 
illiberal. We leave our readers to form their own judgment* . 
. After noticing the subterfuge under which Voltaire published 
the Epistle to Urania, via. by issuing h to the world under the 
name of the Abb6 Chauljeu, instead of bis own, t)e observes, , 

** This species of concealment may be allowed in literary com - 
positions, and could not have the tendency of hurting the Abbl's 
character as a christian and a scholar ; and 1 cannot help agreeing 
with Condoreetin this opinion, though 1 should not be disposed to 
acquiesce in the other, so strongly reprobated by Mr. Le Pan, that 
those vices which caused the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
are only reckoned criminal from the influence of superstition !" 

This gentleman, then, writing in a civilized christian coun- 
try, in one where the law of the land, as well as that of the 
gospel, condemns the vices, or rather crimes, to which he 
alludes, and affixes an ignominious, and, in some cases, a capi- 
tal punishment to their commission, cannot find one word to 
say id reprobation of them, though he is at times do elomienf 
upon the vices of the clergy, &c. *' He is not disposed to ac* 
quiesce in the opinion, that they were only reckoned criminal 
from the influence of superstition." If he tiad made no men- 
tion of them, we should never have suspected him of any such 
a vile disposition ; but we do think the interests of morality 
required a more unhesitating, candid, and convincing dis- 
claimer, than the one he has given. We hope, If a second 
edition of Mr. Standish's Work is called for, that he will ex-> 
punge this part altogether, or else state his reprobation of these 
crimes io strong and forcible terms. 

The laxity of Mr. Standish's morality is evident from the 
following passage : 

" Her (Madame du Chatelet'*) attachment to Voltaire added 
to the happiness of his life ; and, though she occasionally provoked 
his jealousy, he loved her the better when it pasted away j for if 
any thing real, or which exists in this world, can at all appioach to 
the representations of poetical love, or imaginary affection, it is a 
connexion of this nature, unmixed with interest, and unfettered by 
restraint. The sanctity of matrimony, and the awful virtue of an 
amiable wife, spread a veil over the raptures of enjoyment, -which 
it would be worse than sacrilege to pollute by investigation ; but 
secret and stolen pleasures are remembered with fervency and devo- 
tion, when the others are obliterated and forgotten." 

Would the christian reader believe, if he were to read this 
passage without any reference, to what comes before it, and 
without any previous knowledge of the circumstances, that the 
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w connexion" here alluded to as approaching, if any thing in 
this work! can, " to the representations of poetical love, of 
imaginary affection/ 9 was an open, shameless adultery, a 
u connexion" with a married woman, her husband living, and 
residing in the same house ? We are sure such m supposition 
could never enter his mind. We are me that every man of 
truly honourable feelings will writ from the comparison here 
drawn ; we are sure every chaste and modest female will shrink 
with horror ftaas Mr. Standish's apology for adultery ! He 
has eJ— where termed this " connexion" an ** anomaly which 
French manners were alone capable of reconciling." We ant 
not to be told that the French are M lax in their morals," but 
we do think, that even " French manners" would not, at any 
time, justify such an infamous connexion as that between VoU 
taire and Madame du Ch&telet. Sure we are, that in a christian 
country it ought to be spoke of only with abhorrence. The 
concluding sentence of the quotation is also highly reprehen- 
sible. It inculcates (if it means any thing) that the " secret 
and stolen pleasures" of illicitand unlawful love, which musteven- 
tuatly cause remorse and sorrow to the partakers in it r are to be 
" remembered with fervency and devotion," when the chaste 
endearments of wedded love are " obliterated and forgotten." 
The observation is neither true in theory nor in fact. Certainly 
the theory of morals inculcates the doctrine, that what i» a 
violation of divine and human laws cannot bring pleasure in its 
train, but must inevitably lead to misery and woe ; and expe- 
rience proves that illicit connexions between the se%ju gene- 
rally end in wretchedness. This is a paragraph which we 
should also hope Mr. Standish will expunge if a future edition 
of his work should be called for, an occurrence, by the bye, 
we do not think very likely to take place. 

We have aoother charge against Mr. Standish, and we have 
done. 

In page 369 the following passage occurs : 

** The cod 6 scat ion of a proscribed man's property is absurd ; 
for there are few who wi*h to live after being deprived both of their 
honour and thair fortune. If he be a philosopher and a man of 
courage, he will deprive himself of life j and if a theologian, and 
not deficient in resolution, he will do the same." 

This paragraph requires no constructive interpretation. Its 
meaning stands open and avowed in all its enormity* We have 
here the crime of self-murder advocated as the duty of a " man 
of courage/' or a " man of resolution/' and " not deficient in 
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judgment," in certain cases. We take the liberty of telling 
Mn Standish that the very reverse of this is the truth. For 

u Those only are the brave who keep their ground, 
And keep it to the last. To ran away 
Is but a coward's trick : to run away 
From this world's ills, that, at the very worst, 
Will soon blow o'er, thinking to mend ourselves 
By boldly vent'ring on a world unknown, 
And plunging headlong in the dark :— 'tis mad ; 
No frenay half so desperate as this." 

We certainly think, that no man who believes in a future 
state could have written such a passage as the one we have 
quoted. There is somethiug inexpressibly horrid to a man in 
his sane mind in the contemplation of a fellow-creature rushing; 
into the presence of his maker, 

" Unnealed and unannointed, 
With aW his sins still reeking on his head ;" 

And braving eternal tortures to escape from what are compa- 
ratively, (if any thing can be compared with eternity) the suf- 
ferings of a moment. And we are far from envying the feelings 
of the writer, who can, in cold blood, urge the commission of 
this crime. 

We shall now close this article. The extracts we have 
given are sufficiently copious to enable our readers to judge of 
the style in which the work is executed, and to enable them to 
form an opinion of its merits. The matter, we think, much, 
more objectionable than the manner, though even the latter is 
not without its faults. It is very defective in attention to dates, 
which is so necessary to clearness in either biographical or his- 
torical composition j and is altogether too loose and desultory 
to merit a place amongst classic English biography. This 
fault is, however, very venial, compared to the very gross ones 
we have animadverted upon. Before we conclude, we beg 
leave to say that we know nothing of Mr. Standish, and never 
heard of his name till the life of Voltaire was announced. 
If, therefore, his general character and habits are contrary to 
the opinions contained in that work, and which he claims as 
•' exclusively" his own, we can only lament that he should 
have been so ill-advised as to come before the public in "such 
a questionable shape/ 9 
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Scripture its own Interpreter ; in a Series of Discourses, tending 
to prove, from the Connection between the Old and New Tes- 
tament, that the doctrines qf Unitarianism, as it is called, are 
totally irreconcilable with the general tenowr of divine revela- 
tion. By the Rev. Charles Daubeny, LL. B. Archdeacon of 
Sarum. 8vo. Pp. £02. Rivingtons. 1821. 

With much satisfaction we announce the second- edition of a 
volume on so important a subject. For us to criticise the 
works of this Miles emeritus in our church militant, and espe- 
cially when thus sanctioned by public approbation, would be 
presumptuous. We shall therefore content ourselves with de- 
tailing the plan adopted by our able divine in the discourses 
before us. 

But the preface must not be passed over unnoticed. In it 
the archdeacon particularly dwells on the gloomy appearance 
of the moral world. There seems, indeed, so violent a contest 
at present carrying on between good and evil, that it might be 
supposed that, according to the prediction in the twelfth chap- 
ter of Revelations, the devil is come down among us, having 
great wrath, for he knoweth that his time is short. Every prin- 
ciple, either in morals, religion, or politics, hitherto regarded 
amongst men as . indisputable, has of late years been rejected 
without hesitation. Bold assertion supersedes argument, and 
consummate arrogance experience. Many, witl) a diabolical 
eagerness, endeavour to destroy, in the minds of their fellow- 
creatures, all sense of religion, and persuade them that death 
is an eternal sleep, that this world bounds our prospects and 
our hopes, and therefore we should here secure, by any means, 
the enjoyments which we can. The object of these fiends in- 
carnate cannot be mistaken. Having devoted themselves to 
all licentiousness, having forfeited all hopes of pardon, they 
seem to have defied the Almighty, and to have enlisted them- 
selves in the service of the destroyer. The press teems with 
publications of the most blasphemous tendency, sold at the 
lowest prices, and adapted to the perusal of the most illiterate. 
Whilst, strange to say, although the country pays highly for 
officers, whose peculiar business it is to check these blasphe- 
mies, yet is that sacred duty left almost entirely to a few indi- 
viduals. Another anomaly is, that men are ready to receive 
instructions implicitly from characters so atrocious, that few 
would admit them into their families. On religious subjects 
the present high*priest of atheism is a man notorious for hav- 
ing compelled his wife, a beautiful woman, and the mother of 
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several children, to support herself by prostitution, and by 
every diabolical art drove her to such a pitch of misery, that 
she committed suicide. Then being introduced into a family, 
he debauched, by his sophistry, the whole of them, add lived 
incestuously with the different branches, particularly two sisters. 
And he is impudent enough to recommend su6h practice gene- 
rally, absurd enough to pretend that hence only can earthly 
happiness arise, and, alas 1 the/e are fools enough to believe 
bim. But it is demonstrable, on facts and principles undeni- 
able, that even if there were no life after this, an observance of 
christian precepts would produce more comfort and happiness 
in this life than those of any other system yet invented. Mi- 
nisters cannot too often inculcate this great truth. Their 
hearers would then learn that the Supreme Being has laid these 
restraints upon us, not for his own sake, but for ours. In many 
places these restraints are either disregarded or unknown, and 
there the advantage of them becomes evident. ^ Thus Mr. 
Jackson, in his entertaining and instructive accouot of the 
state of West Barbary, tells us that family feuds are there kept 
up from generation to generation ; in other words, revenge is 
never restrained. The consequence is, that every house becomes 
a little fortress. The inhabitants of each iucessantly watch the 
motions of their neighbours, to murder them, or carry them off 
if possible. Heoce aH the advantages of society become un- 
known. You are constantly in a state of terror and alarm. 
Why, in Turkey, are the women concealed and excluded from, 
the world? Because there promiscuous intercourse is not an 
offence against the laws of Mahomet. Indeed, bis laws en- 
courage debauchery here, by promising libidinous indulgence 
as the reward of futurity. Were the same immoral system 
introduced here, the same seclusion of females would neces- 
sarily follow. Here, then, is a case precisely in point. No 
man can be so absurd as to prefer the dogged and suspicious 
domestic habits of Turkey to those of England, which would 
be still more unreserved and free, were men more sincerely 
christians, giving less reason for precaution and care. These 
remarks might be much extended, but we shall here conclude 
them by avouching, as a fact capable of the strictest proof, 
that all sensual pleasures will be more perfectly enjoyed, and 
for a longer period, by those who live according to christian 
principles than by any others. If these truths were more fre- 
quently inculcated, they would certainly prevent many from 
being seduced by promised pleasures, and the benevoleuce of 
our Creator being thus manifested, atheism would necessarily 
lose all its attractions. For when matters are thus explained, 
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it appears that Ire who recommends atheism as froducing hap- 
piness, by freeing men from the restraints of religion, exactly 
resemble those who recommend a young heir to spend his pro- 
perty in the course of a few years, making one short blaze, 
rather than enjoy it according to the restraints of prudence all 
the days of his life. Who envies the Duke of Marlborough ? 

Archdeacon Daubeny's preface led us into the above reflec- 
tions. In it the efforts at propagating irreligion are feelingly 
deplored. The archdeacon also observes that Mr. Belsham's 
system differs hot in its consequences from atheism, since he 
tells us that the doctrine qf philosophical necessity supersedes re- 
morse. If actions be necessary, they must be free from moral 
guilt, and there can be no future state of reward or punish- 
ment. To establish, therefore, the great doctrine of the 
Atotf bMknT, is the design of these pages. For this doctrine 
being admitted, man's responsibility follows, as well as the 
-divinity of our Lord, and all its important consequences. The 
archdeacon, in this Work, addresses himself to those unlearned 
christians who are acquainted with, and admit the authenticity 
of our translation of the holy scriptures. To these he endea- 
vours to shew that by comparing scripture with scripture the 
tenets of the church are evidently established. Whilst, on 
the contrary, the socinian scheme requires such strange depar- 
tures from the usual meaning of words, such alterations of the 
text, and such a total subversion of opinions as old almost as 
the creation itself, that it bears on its front the mark of error. 
The doctrine of the cross may indeed be traced from the fall 
to its erection on Mount Calvary, and that without the shedding 
of blood there could be no remission of sins, seems to have? 
been the general conviction of all mankind. Thus we are told 
that an idolatrous king inquired of the prophet from Meso- 
potamia whether the sacrifice of his son would become an 
expiation for his sins. He had heard of that son, that seed of 
the woman who should bruize the serpent's head. The sacri- 
fice of Isaac, an only son, pointed out very particularly in what 
manner all the nations of the world should be blessed, and in 
the Jewish church the types of that great event were studiously 
multiplied. If, therefore, the doctrine of the atonement was 
primeval, it must be manifested in every subsequent dispensa- 
tion, as the archdeacon so ably and concisely contends in a 
note, that we shall give the passage entire. 

" Thi* was the ground of all religion from the Fall, even to the 
present age. For this end, (namely, that faith in the incarnation • 
of the Son of God, as the promised Seed of the Woman, the foun- 
dation of all human hope, wight be firmly established,) was the 
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promise of redemption made, tod die eabikitieu of the Cherubim 
given to our first Parents ; for this 4nd 9 was this same emblematical 
appearance continued, it is most probable, till the Flood— ~for Ms 
end, were the several manifestations of the Godhead, and of the 
future Incarnation of the Word, made in various .ways to the Pa* 
triarchs. This was the important event to which they looked for- 
ward, and earnestly desired to see accomplished. For this etui, 
sacred emblems, in imitation of those originally exhibited in Eden, 
were, under God's direction, and according to a particular pattern 
delivered to Moses, formed for the Tabernacle in the wilderness. 
For this end writing was revealed, the ceremonial Law enrolled, and 
committed to the care of the Priests, for the purpose of their in* 
structing the people iu the meaning of it. For this end, was the 
whole ceconomy of the Kiogdom of Israel, both Ecclesiastical and 
Civil, laid down and established. With the same great object in 
view, had the Prophets in succession their messages, prophecies, 
and visions ; which have been carefully left on record for our infer* 
motion upon whom the ends of the world are come. And for this 
same end, has the genealogy of Chrbt the promised Seed been care* 
fully preserved, and brought dowu to us Christians, by an uninter- 
rupted register of the Persons, through whom it was conveyed, till 
the Messiah himself came in the flesh ; to fulfil, or to fill up every 
thing, that had beeu prefigured and predicted concerning Him. 
And what, it may be asked, could have b* en done more, to shew the 
importance and necessity of that great article of faith, which con- 
stitutes the foundation upon which the Salvation of man has been 
made to depend, than what such a regular and connected chain of 
circumstances, all consistently bearing on the same point, is calcu- 
lated to establish.— Supernatural appearauees, Types, Visions, Pro* 
phecies, a settled Polity in a peculiar Nation, the wonderful pre- 
servation of that Nation, and tile not less wonderful preservation o# 
the Sacre^ Writings, amid all the changes and wrecks of thing* 
and empires; those of the Old Testament more especially > for 
such a length of time, until the present day ; the explanations and 
confirmation* of the Old Scriptures by the authors of the New, and 
even by the Son of God himself during his ministry on earth ; cir-i 
co instances which concur to shew the care and concern of a gracious* 
God to make known to the generations of men* in their several 
successions, that great scheme of Redemption, in which ell the 
world was so deeply interested.*- And can any man in sober reason 
persuade himself that all this- detailed exhibition of a connected 
scheme, comaMncing in Paradise, carried on through a loog succes- 
sion of ages, and accompanied with supernatural evidences and 
incontrovertible proofs, sufficient to demonstrate the whole piau, to 
have been under the direction of the great Disposer of all things : 
can any thinking man persuade himself that this great complicated 
plan was set on foot and conducted by divine wisdom with no other, 
object in view, than that of introducing the Son of Joseph and Mary f 
into the world ? who, considered as a mere roan, could not stanjL 
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on much higher ground, than any other pious Martyr.— A ad shall 
that poor, frail, fallen Being, whose Salvation constituted the ori- 
ginal subject of the divine Councils before the world began, and 
the accomplishment of it the continued employment of Divine 
Providence, durjng the whole succeeding lapse of ^me; shall this 
short-sighted Being, who possesses but an imperfect knowledge ei- 
ther of himself, or of the things around him, presume to be wiser 
than his Maker in an affair, in which he himself is everlastingly 
concerned ; and venture to risk his all, if 1 may so say, on the 
boundless ocean of Eternity in a shallow bark, not sea-tvorthy, of 
bis own boasted, but alas! most wretched construction ?— The 
learned Dr. Randolph in reference to the first Epistle of St. John 
wrote thus. — " Vidimus jam hanc Epistolam contra Hereticoa 
ifttius seeculi, et praesertim contra Cerinthum esse conscriptatn. 
Vidimus non solum Christum esse verum Deo in, sed hoc credendi 
necessitate**. Eos qui hanc doctrinam itnpugnant voca Apostolus 
seductores, meudaces, Pseudo prophetas, Antichristos. Eos non 
esse ex Deo, neqoe vitam habere docet, et monet eos neque in do- 
mum recipiendoe, neque comiter salutandos esse. Vix jam credo 
quenquam esse, qui Jesum verum horoinem negaverit. Qui eum 
esse verum Deum pernegant, vereor ut sint nimium multi. Vellem 
eos (ne quid*durius dicam,)serid cogitare, an oom ea, qua) venditant 
dogmata, sint haec ipsa mendacia, quae Apostolus tarn acriter oppug- 
nat; annon ea* nomina qose seductoribus illis tribuit, sibi ipsis 
coaveniaut. . Det Dbus illis recte sentire, et erroribus tarn perni- 
ciosis renuntiare."— Randolph " de prima D* Jobannis £pis~ 

. In these discourses, therefore, the connection between the 
old and new Testament fa shewn at some length. It is shewn 
that sacrifice was ordained immediately qfler the fall. We see 
it revived by Noah as soon as he bad left the ark. Abraham, 
desirous to understand by what means the world should be 
redeemed, was directed to offer up his son, his only son. The 
Israelites escaped from bondage, or death, by the sacrifice of a 
lamb without blemish. When the Mosaic worship was estab- 
lished, one day in every year was appointed, called the great 
day of atonement, when the High Priest offered blood on the 
altar of incense wbicb stood before the vail, and when our 
Saviour exclaimed on the cross, It is finished, that vail was 
rent in twain, and soon afterwards that temple was destroyed. 
Nor has sacrifice been offered there for nearly 1 8 centuries. 
Therefore Archdeacon Daubeny observes, p. 314. 

" As then the Incarnation of the Word, or Son of God, con- ( 
stitutes the great burthen of the Hebrew Scriptures, the divine 
authority and established authenticity of which, the Jews themselves 
most scrupulously maintained ; the most probable way of working 
conviction in their minds upon this most essential point, was by 
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bringing their own Scriptures before them ; and so opening their 
.minds to their original acceptation, that they should in a manner 
be brought to confession, with respect to the divine character of 
their Messiah, as God incarnate, on the ground of their own evi- 
dence." _ 

J* This was the object which St. Paul and St. John appear to 
have had particularly before them ; the first in his Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the latter in the general tenor of his writings. But in 
appealing to the testimony of these two inspired writers, such' a 
.volume of evidence relative to the eternal existence of the divine 
Person, who became incarnate at Bethlehem, opens before us j that 
the great difficulty seems to be, not how to say muck, but how to 
say little upon a subject, that has been so repeatedly and so fully 
handled. My endeavour therefore will be to say just sufficient to 
lead the plain and unprejudiced reader to this reasonable conclusion ; 
that those who are indisposed to believe what Moses and the Pro- 
phets certainly wrote, and what the Levitical Law in its emblema* 
tical service as certainly fore-shewed, relative to the character and 
office of the great High Priest of the Christian Dispensation ; will 
not be persuaded, as* our Saviour observed on another occasion, 
" though one rose from the dead." 

" The principal object then which St Paul appears to have had 
before him in his Epistle to the Hebrews was, by so bringing toge- 
ther, for mutual illustration, the two Dispensations, usually distin- 
guished under the titles of Jewish and Christian, as to convince his 
unbelieving countrymen, tha£ the same Gospel was derive red under 
both t in other words, that the Jewish and Christian religion were 
essentially the same. With this view he sets out with observing; 
that the same God who had spoken in times past to their Fathers 
by the Prophets* had in these last days spoken unto them by his 
Son $ intending, thereby to lead them to this obvious conclusion ; 
that the same divine Being, with whom is neither variableness nor 
shadow of turning, and who seeth the end from the beginning, must 
preserve a consistency in all his proceedings 5 and consequently 
that the plan of redemption originally, though in some respects 
obscurely revealed to their Fathers, most proceed in its appointed 
course, till iri the fulness of time it should be brought to its de- 
stined completion. For the condition of the natural man continu- 
ing the same in which it was left by the Fall ; and the nature of 
God being' unchangeable ; the Dispensations, of God for the gra- 
cious purpose of recovering his lost creature, must be essentially, 
and in intention the same 5 although the different circumstances 
of the parties concerned in them at different times, might render 
some variation necessary in the form and manner of conducting 
them. It became therefore a matter of primary importance with 
the Apostle to convince his Hebrew brethren, that Jesus Christ 
whom he preached unto them, and who had lately been speaking 
among them, was the same divine Being who had acted so prominent 
a part under their peculiar Dispensation. That He was in fact 
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that eternal Son of the Father, '< the appointed Heir of all thing*, 
by wham God tnmde the Warlda." A comprehensive style of ea- 
pressioo, including under it all things that ever have been orerer 
shall be made. But this Son of God was not only the original 
Maker of the worlds, but moreover continues to be their Supporter 
and Preserver, language which conveys the most perfect idea of 
Omnipotence that is to be produced. u Who being in the bright. 
nets of his Father's glory, and the express image of his Person, and 
upholding all things by the word of* bis power, is now set down on 
the right hand of the Majesty on high. Being made so much bet- 
ter than the A ngels, as He hatb hy inheritance a more excellent 
name than they." 

It is true against all this stupendous system of miracle, the 
Jews shuts their eyes as a nation. But individually many thou- 
sands, even of the Priests and Levitea, acknowledged the 
Messiah. This obstinacy it appears arose from an opinion 
which they had imbibed without any warrant from their Scrip- 
tures, that their temple and law should be perpetual. It is 
difficult to say what induced this belief among them. But 
90 tenacious were they of it, that they never could bear with 
patience the slightest attempt at refutation* When St. Paul 
from the steps of the castle recounted his own miraculous con- 
version by the appearance in the divine glory of that Jesus whom 
they had crucified, he was heard in silent attention* But the 
moment he declared that he wat sent to the Gentiles, which 
amounted to a declaration of the Jews being rejected as the 
peculiar people of God, they unafiwrnooaly exclaimed, Away 
with such feUw,for Hit not fit thai he should live. Hence 
that wonderfhl blindness of heart which still continues, although 
those interpretations of the prophecies on which they were 
accustomed to rely, have so frequently disappointed them. 
Hence that tendency to profligacy amongst them, the sure 
effects of a doubtful heart. 

These points our learned and pious divine has minutely ex- 
amined, and to make the subject, $0 disputed and discussed as 
it has been, dear to every reader, he lias dwelt on the more 
obscure parts sufficiently to inform every unprejtMKced reader. 
But having disposed of Jewish scruples, by pointing out their 
cause, the archdeacon, next considers the objections made by 
modern infidels. The same established facts are opposed to 
the Jew and the Socinian. If sacrifice were a type of our 
Lord's death, it follows that the Mosaic dispensation wajs a 
temporary institution ; and agpin, if our Lord's death be a 
sacrifice for sin, he is necessarily God incarnate. It wiU,be 
perceived, by every theological student, how strong a chaio 0/ 
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argument binds oar conclusion. The two opposite partly are 
#0 implicated and involved by their peculiar tenets, as by the 
contrast to prove the system of each defective. The Soeinian, 
onthe one hand, vindicates the truth that the death of our 
Lord finished the Mosaic dispensation ; the Jew, on the other. 
as truly maintains that their sacrifices were atonements for fin. 
But if. the first assertion be troe, then the antitype of the latter 
«w appeared, and if these sacrifices were completed by that 
antitype, then the antitype was that great atonement to which 
the* referred. This being the case, h follows that the Lamb 
without blemish, which taketh away the sins of the world, 
y fcc the only Son of £od, full of grace and truth. The 
latter dilemma the archdeaoon tiki strongly urged, as follows : 

" But, wheti it it considered, that true science has always been 
the companion of true Christianity; and that reason, when in its 
highest state of advancement, instead of being the enemy of Re* 
relation, it in truth its firmest friend $ Revelation never appearing 
to greater advantage, than when viewed by the strongest light which 
Reason can impart 5 we can feel no objection to meet these rea- 
soned (if they art disponed to reason consistently) on Whs* they 
conceive to be their own peculiar ground. With this idea, ad- 
mitting the Bible to be a standard of authority, we WouM propose 
for their solution the following plain questions. 

" Oo their assumed position, that repentance and amendment of 
hfe. are in themselves sufficient to restore the sinner to the lost fa- 
vour of an offended Deity, and consequently that no benefit is 
derived to him from the death of Jesus Christ ; it may be asked, 
how they will reconcile it to the character of that Being, who as 
the Fountain of all truth, cannot but be consistent with himself j 
that the idea of vicarkms atonement Jbr $m, that idea which express 
Revelation rendered essential to religious service under the Ante* 
diharian, Potriorcfto/, and Jewish Dispensations, shoold under the 
Christian be totally discarded. It might be fairly required of them 
to prove, what change had taken place in the circa instances of the 
tinner, since the coming of Chri«t 5 to render n plan of reconcilia- 
tion, which had been expressly sanctioned by divine appointment, 
bo longer necessary $ and in what way man, confessedly a sinner in 
IrimsdK^ can now appear righteous iu the sight of that God, who 
** is of purer eyes than to b ehe l d evil, and cannot look 011 iniquity." 
Hab. i. s 

" It may be further asked, on the ground laid down by the Apos- 
Ale* that Scripture was given for doctrine and instruction in righ- 
teousness? on what principle it is to be accounted for, that the 
general tenor of Scripture is calculated to lead into error, on a sub* 
ject of the greatest importance to those, for whose use it was de- 
signed* And such, it will be admitted, must be the case, if the 

Mfc 276, roJ. M, Jfcy, 1821. Gg 
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doctrine of vicarious atonement for sin, does not constitute an < 
tial doctrine of Salvation. 

" The Gospel contained in the New Testament, was not so much 
addressed to the wise, the mighty, and the noble, for they were' 
not in a condition t6 receive it ; as to the ignorant, the lowly, and* 
the meek* for * theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven.' The language 
of it, therefore, though someti met highly figurative and even hyper- 
bolical, when it immediately respects that mysterious plan, which 
surpasses the utmost stretch of the human intellect 5 yet, in drawing-, 
the great and broad lines of faith and practice, foe the edificatiow •£ 
common Christians, to whom the GoSpel was originally addressed^ 
it is for the most part plain, and not easy to be mistaken* In look*, 
ing into this part of Divine Revelation, then, we find Jesus Christ 
marked by the distinctive appellation of ' the Lamb of God, slain 
from the foundation of the world.' 

" It may, be abked iheu, in what sense this appellation is to be 
taken. — Now, as it has been already observed, there are but two 
senses that we kuow of, namely, literal and figurative, in which any 
lauguage is to be understood. The literal sense speaks plainly foe 
itself. And that a correct idea may be conveyed by thejiguratwa 
sense, a certain analogy must subsist between the subject uudex 
consideration^ and the figure to which reference is made. The disn 
tiuctive title of * Lamb of God,' taken in a liberal sense, conveys 
no idea to the Christian reader. Taken in * figurative sense, it 
necessarily carries with it the idea of * sacrifice for sin. 

" If then, in conformity with the opinion of those, who do no* 
admit Jesus Christ to have been made a sacrifice for tin, this title of 
4 Lamb of God,' is not to be understood in a figurative sense, aa 
allusive to the Paschal Lamb under the Law- it may be asked, 
why such an appellation was ever applied to, Christ, which tends to 
confound two Dispensations, which on this ground have no connec- 
tion with each other/' 

If on this subject we have dwelt at some length, the deplo- 
rable ignorance now prevalent respecting it must plead our. 
excuse. Too many perpetually study the scriptures without 
connecting one part thereof with the rest, without considering 
the intimate relation which runs through the whole. Few pejfr 
ceive the great truths which, in these dbcouwes,are$ofuiJy 
explained. If they did perceive them* they would acknowledge 
that unity of design which marks all the works of infinite *■»> 
dom, they would adore that great, but gracious Being, whb has 
thus had compassion upon human infirmities, providing for *a 
the means of salvation in a most wonderful manner, and in- 
ducing us to obedience by the prospect of every comfort here, 
and every happiness hereafter. Animated by these important 
and self-evident . truths^ they w^ulo* disregard the difficulties 
suggested by a perverse ingenuity, and lacquiesce id their lgno- 
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rqoce of those parts in their religious feith which* being ooo-i , 
nested with another world, must necessarily be inconceivable bjr 
the inhabitants of this, • r . , ; 

Wijtb such impressions do fve ourselves ri*e from the perusal 
of these discourses, nor need we $ay moce in their conunenda- 
tioow 

■' i i . ! , '',.■'„ , ' i ..„„ '* 

MacJtms ortlia Dimnxry of Ma<fejura 9 Q p&m in four (W«f«>. 
By James Bind, author of ** The? Vale ofiSlaughden." 8vo« ; 
Pp. II 1. Warren, Old Bon<l Street. 1821. 

In pur review of Mr. Bird's forme* popm, the " Vale of Slough- 
den/** we availed ourselves of the opportunity which it afforded , 
to oner some remarks on the superiority of the heroic verse to, 
that which, in servile imitation of Sir Walter Scott and Lord 
Byron, had beootae the fashion of the day. That fashion, like 
many others of a worthless stamp, has already, in a great 
measure, passed away ; and, were a few of dtir standard writers 
tq exert themselves in the spirit which Mr. Bird has again 
most laudably displayed, the, .measure of Drytfen and rope 
would, speedily resume its lo^-a.cc ustomed sway in poetic: lite-' 
rature. We mention not the ,Rajpes pf Scpu, Byron, and Bird 
together with the view of ius&vMBg^mparisoes^Qr of drs&~„ 
ing parallels : these bards, indeed, have little in common wjtfcj 
each other j for,, whilst Sir Walter, with all his admitted beauty yi 
has been capryivtg tis' back to the ages of barbarism in * puetieal* 
composition, Bird has been - labouring *to restore the taste of' 
better times ; and whilst his r LordsMp ' has beeu employed itt ; 
debauching the morals of our youth, by representing ruffians 
as heroes, and bjf .developing the arcana of seduction, of foroi- [ 
cation, and of adultery, Bird has, by the union qf historical^ 
fac£,wjUbp^ti^) justice, and the .inculcation of mo^U virtue, 
itftrjjlflceafity and [advantages, entitled himself to that praise 
which jalooe, is worthy of posseasioo. '. •» • * - 1 .t • > •* 
-Ainer subject for a romance, <w a poeiw,>ha*hig j«atiee>|o0v 
its ground- work and its moral, than the discovery of' Madeim* 
by Machhi, could not easily be seieeted ttom the widest rang^ d 
of historic incidetrt. ! We hSive t dffefc wopdfered, 5 ranked, that a 1 * 
stjtyecj so fich, in Interest, and ofleTtog'fco wife ajfield to thc^ 
cierclag of descriptive and 4f*Jp*tfc talent, should h£ve escaped 
the notice of our numerous candidates for fame in t% compo? | 
»i(tM}«KQl fictitiQua naiyatfve.. ..Tto4c*R.gtaw>9f <W >«!«*»* 

■*■ ■> ! ■■■ . ■ * ■ !: !■ •■■ -nu f f j * t 1 ' J '1 1 ' » lf «'!■ ! ' l | !■■■ . ■ . ■ .H i J *: 

* Vol.57, P. 119. 
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Norman castles, the rugged manners, and the fierce, yet chival- 
ric spirit of the fourteenth century $ the dark superstitions of 
Pbptery, with the imposing brilliancy, and gorgeous splendour of : 
its rites 5 the sweet, the tender, the undying affections of the : 
heart, Jrafolded in the loves of Machin and Anna; the varied 
scenery of England, the horrors of a tempestuous ocean, and ' 
the richly- tinted, glowing beauties of the island of Madeira; 
these, *nd various other points, all vivified and heightened by . 
contrast, might be employed, disposed, arranged, and combined 
in a romance, with an effect hardly to be surpassed. What a 
tbeme for a pen like that of Anna Maria Porter ! 

Mr. Bird, less excursive in his flight, has confined himself, 
somewhat closely, to the historical or traditional facts of the 
case, which he has thus related in prose, not remarkable for its 
elegance of structure, in the u Advertisement" prefixed to hh 
poem. 

. " It is asserted, on the best authority, that in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Third, king of England, a young gentleman, named 
Robert Machin, conceived a violent passion for Ann D'Arfet, a 
beautiful and accomplished lady of a noble family. Machin, with 
respect to birth and fortune, was inferior to the lady, but his personal 
qualifications overcame every scruple on that account, and she 
rewarded his attachment with a reciprocal affection. Her friends, 
however, fancied their blood would be contaminated by an alliance 
with one of a lower rank, and therefore determined to sacrifice the 
happiness of the young lady to the hereditary pride of blood, and 
their own mercenary and interested motives. They procured a . 
warrant from the king, under sancttou of which Machin was appre- 
hended, and kept in close tfonfinemeut, till the object of his affec- 
tions was married to a nobleman, whose chief merit lay in his hono- 
rary title and large possessions. Immediately after the nuptial 
ceremony, the peer took his beautiful bride with him to a strong . 
castle which he had in the neighbourhood of Bristol, and then the 
uhfortouate lover was set at liberty. 

' '* After being released from his cruel confinement, Machin was 
acquainted that his mistress had been compelled to give her hand 
to another. This rendered him almost frantic, and he vowed to re* 
venge the violence done to the lady, and the injury which he him- 
self had sustained ; and with this view, imparted his design to 
ssfn$ of bis friends and companions, who engaged to accompany 
him to Bristol, and to assist him in whatever enterprize he might 
undertake. Accordingly, one of his friends contrived means to get 
himself introduced into the nobleman's family 5 and he soon found 
an opportunity to inform the lady of the sentiments and intentions . 
of herToveri' '" 

'** MachhV succeeded -irt getting the object of his affection from 
the power 01 her husband, ancr endeavoured to make nts escape 
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with ber to France ; but all on board being ignorant of maritime 
affairs, and the wind blowing a hard gale, they misted their port, 
and, the next morning, to their astonishment, found themselves 
driven into the main ocean ; in this miserable condition, without a 
pilot, and devoid of hope, they were tossed about for thirteen days. 
At length, when the morning of the fourteenth day began to dawn, 
they fancied they could descry something very near them that had 
the appearance of land ; and when the sub rose, to their great joy 
they could distinctly perceive it war such. 

" The lover and his mistress landed with some of his friends, 
leaving the rest to take care of the ship. The country appeared 
'beautifully diversified with hills, romantic glens, and verdant dales, 
shaded with an endless variety of beautiful trees, and watered by 
many clear meandering streams. They passed their time very 
agreeably in this place, whence they made frequent excursions into 
the neighbouring country, admiring its strange productions and 
various beauties. 

" Their happiness was but transient $ for their vessel being ill 
anchored, a terrible storm which arose one night from the north- 
east, tore her from her anchor, and drove her to sea. In conse* 
quence of this additional misfortune, the lady became so over- 
whelmed with grief, that it shortly terminated her existence $ and 
Machin was so greatly affected by her death, that he did not long 
survive her. In his fast moments he begged his friends to bury 
bim iu the same grave with his beloved, which they had made at 
the foot of an altar, erected under a beautiful lofty tree* They 
complied with his dying request $ and at the foot of the grave of 
the unfortunate lovers placed a large cedar cross, which is preserved 
to this day. Near this cross they placed an inscription, drawn up 
by Machin himself, containing a succinct account of the whole 
adventure, and concluding with a request, that if any christians 
should. come there to settle, they would build and dedicate a church 
to Jesus Christ upon that spot. 

" In the subsequent discovery of Madeira by the Portuguese, 
under the command of Juan Gonsalvo Zarco, they found the cross 
and inscription over the grave of the two lovers. Juan Gonsalvo 
ordered the large, spreading, beautiful, tree, under which Machin 
and his companions had taken up their residence, to be cut down, 
and a small church to be erected with the timber, which, agreeably 
to Machines request, he dedicated to Jesus Christ, and intersected 
the pavement of the choir with the bones of the two unfortunate 
lovers." 

That Mr. Bird has been at considerable pains in rendering 
himself acquainted with the geography and natural history of 
the island, is indicated by the following lines, which form the 
commencement of the first canto, is apparent throughout the 
poem, and will be more fully seen by an extract which we shall 
subsequently present to the notice of the reader. 
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** Oh 1 know ye not the lovely isle, that rears 
Its ereafc above the western 'waves, and bears 
The fadeless blossoms and the waving pines, 
The. towering cedars, and the clustering vines ?— 
And know ye not, that. in the times gone by, 
fire human foot had pressed that isle, or eye 
Had gated upon its charms, a hapten pair, 
With hearts united, sought a refuge there 
Fromstprm and peril, when by wild winds driven, 
O, then Madeira, thou wast Mackin's heaven P' 

In the first canto Machin, the lover, is assailed by Mont fort, 
the bethrothed husband, and a band of followers. Overpow- 
ered by numbers, he is wounded, disarmed, and borne off, 

To lonely darkness, and the dungeon chain." 

The sequel of this adventure will be found to possess much 
interest. 

* € The solemn pealing of a matin bell 
Awoke lorn Machin in his gloomy cell : 
Alas! he 'woke to long enduring pain, 
While the harsh clanging of hit heavy chain 
Aroused shrill echo from her vaulted bed, 
And hollow, lengthening sounds from speaking caverns 

fled! 
Again his cell was silent as the tomb : 
The dying lamp, dim flickering in the gloom, 
Shed a pale, ghastly, and sepulchral lijjnt, 
As though the veil of everlasting night 
Would throw its horrors o'er that dismal scene, 
To leave no trace of what that light had been ! 
The prisoner's heart, impatient and forlorn, 
Sighed in despair, yet burned with restless scorn ; 
Revenge was kindling in his daring soul, 
Which pain could ne'er subdue, nor fear coutroul ; 
He lov'd not life, to breathe a fettered slave : 
The long, cold, dark night of the drearv grave. 
To him were purer, brighter, happier fur 
Than that lone dungeon's cheerless sepulchre. 
To lie in chains— dishonoured — and apart 
From all that yielded transport to his heart — 
Oh ! that was madness! — hope and joy were gone* 
'And must I die, un pitied and alone ?' 
Mo, not uupitied — there is one whose tear 
Of melting love would consecrate thy bier ! 
*' Lone Machin listens to a distant sound, 
Which faintly murmurs through the gloom profound, 
Isikethelowirtrstririrof the leave* that ftdl, . : ' 
The wUhermg^tjrpes of autttrfmVfVmetaU' : • 
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Now, pacing slowly , cautious steps are heard, 
' » And 'gentle tones, in many a changing word '-, 
H*rah grate the riwfcy bolts, dim shadows glide 
-Along* the gloom § by silent Machin's side 
Ther* stood a form, arrayed in sable rest, 
With, costly ttinjc, folded ou bis breast ; . . 
Beneath bis cowl a, pallid visage showed, - 
Deep worn with care, and then his cold cheek glowed. 
As though a spark from heaven had fired his heart ; 
And then he sighed, then motioned to depart 
' Speak, holy father I— hath this stern decree 
Doomed me to death ; I reck* no aid from thee ! 
Although I thank thee for thy ghostly care, 
In vain thy blessing, and in vain thy prayer ! 
Thy shrift J peed not,, for thou cans' t not bring 
Peace to a heart long broken — not the sting ; 
Of conscience wounds me j— and my heart denies 
To gather comfort from thy mysteries. 
I dare not hope. Alas ! 1 cannot pray, 
While all i love dwells far, too far away ! 
Unless rny Anna to my heart be given, 
I cannot fix that restless heart on heaven 1* 



►ain, 



• TUisi#ord is heWnnfkroftedry «sed, a+Ahe author may convince 
himself l?y,lnriai|i^tQihJaxlk»ra<ia0*-^-llE'V. 4 «,, « i 
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But, we mint part! perchance no more to meet ! 
No more— no more hope's balmy smile shall greet 
Our hearts with gladness ! we are doomed to sever- 
Yet I will lore bee, Machio— yes, for ever I* 

" His pale lip trembled as he strove to speak ; 
Red vengeance glanced like lightning o'er his cheek, 
While keen remembrance dipped its venomed sting 
Deep in the poison of the past, to bring 
Such wHd emotions to his wounded breast, 
As told, revenge might not for ever rest. 
Yet, gentler feelings on his heart were grafted, 
Smoothing its waste, like summer flower-seeds wafted 
To some deserted, barren rock, to grow — 
To shed their sweetness, and their virtues too, 
, Yes, Auna, yes, we live to meet again : 
No earthly mandate, no revenge, no pain, 
Shall shake the everlasting love I bear 
To thee, thou balm, thou soother of my care 
Away — away— my hand shall shield the woe 
'Which might assail thee in this world below — 
Come— come— we leave this darkness for the day, 
To woo the rosy light— away— away !' 
' Alas ! alas ! though love is ever free, 
Yet, wretched Machin, there are chains on thee !' 
In vaiu that wild convulsive start, that bound 
Which 'woke the sleeping echoes, till the sound. 
Through dreary cells reverberated loud, 
Like distant thunder from a bursting cloud. 
Yet, marvel not that Anna's dear caress 
Had charmed his soul to sweet fbrgetfnlness : 
Her lovely form, the brightness of her smile- 
Would bless the eye that saw them, and beguile 
The fleeting moment of its trivial name, 
, And render hours, and days, and years the same ! 

" Enraptured Machio ! soon dark clouds may roll. 
To shroud the dazzling sunshine of thy soul ! 
E'en ndw, deep anguish, Anna's accents tell, 
That faultering breathe a sad, a long farewell*, 
' Oh ! fare the well !— this mournful parting o'er, 
Then, then, I must not wjsh to' meet thee more ! 
Life seems a blank, without tby tender care, 
Without thy love, a desert of despair ! 
Yet, I must leave thee !— could my father know 
That I had sought this solace to my woe, 
It might be death.— -Oh ! could I die e'en now, - 
With none to close my beam less eyes but thou ! 
And that would blest me t— but my sire hath sworn 
To see me Mootfort's bride, when rosy mom 
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Hope'* flowers will wither oo that fetal day J 
But if thou love met Machin, come not nigh 
The spot— -the witness of my misery ! 
For, though thou art my life's an changing sun, 
Thy dazzling light I must not gaze upon. 
Yet* not an eve shall close, or morning rise, 
Bnt thou sbalt share my heart's warm sacrifice ! 
So, fare thee well ! — on earth we may not meet 5 
Yet, yet in heaven, my faithful soul may greet 
Thy gentle spirit ! oh, once more farewell !\ 

" Is Machin bound by some unearthly spell. 
That, all in vain, he trie* to move, to speak ? 
His pale hand, trembling on his paler cheek, 
He spoke not, moved not, but his eager eye 
Gazed, till it dwelt on painful vacancy ; 
Then wandered round his eel), with frantic glare : 
In vain it searched, for Anna was not there !" 

In tbe second canto, Anna having become the wife of Mont- 
fort, Albert, the friend of Macbin, obtains an interview with 
the lady, to whom he presents a flower as a love-token. 

" There d wefts a strange, mysterious, magic power, 
In offered gem,** leaf, or trivial flower, 
Culled by love's baud, whose glowing touch bestows 
A nameless charn/on gem— or leaf—or rose !" 

'> The " Vale of Slaughden," we recollect, contains a fine de- 
scription of a storm at sea. In the poem now before us, a 
thunder-storm on the shore, with its effects and consequences, 
as connected with the progress of the story, is pourtrayed with 
a wMdness, an energy, and a grandeur of execution, that would 
have done honour to the pencil of Sahator Jtosa. The sub- 
joined excerpts form its opening and close. 

" A solemn jgtoom pervades tbe fretting deep $ 
Wild o'er its bosom raffling breezes sweep ; 
. There comes a dread sound from the wave, that rolls 
Like the last, deep groan of departing souls. 
The vollied thunder, bursting through the sky, 
Rolls deadly on ; the hills, tbe rocks reply ; 
While forked lightning through the gloom if 'flashing, 
And foaming billows on the shore are dashing, 
And 'frighted echoes leap from rock to rock, 
Wbile heaven and earth are trembling with the shock ! 
The fiery bolt from heaven's high arch is rent, 
Flames break from porch, and tower, aud battlement! 
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Torn arches crash ; the burning columns fall ; 
Load shrieks are heard from bfcllrtrm and frofa hall ; 
And there is one despairing, dreadfal cry, 
Heard wildly echoing in the btartug sky. 
Lo ! where the tower is Tending t— there !— with hands 
Stretched out in flames, the trembling Anna stands ! 
The livid fire uprears its forky crest, 
Sears her loose robe, and fixes on her breast j 
: Flames rage abore— hot fragments lie beneath ; 
To f*H is rain, and to stay is— death ! 

" Who swiftly bounds o*er broken arch and tower ? 
He springs aloft, with more than mortal power, 
Through flames, which hearts less brave would fear or fly* 
See ! he hath gained the turret, biasing high, 
Where Anna leans upon a tottering peak 
That shakes, as though 'twould in a moment break 
To distant earth, with e'en the gentle weight 
Of one so pale— so faint — so desolate ! 
A giddy frenzy seized her brain, — her form 
Shook like a reed when ruffled by the storm— 
And, as her nerveless fingers lost the power 
To grasp the fragrhents of the shattered tower, 
Her trembling feet forsook the slippery stene 
On which she stood, despairing, and alone ! 
Dark yawned the chasm— the rending base gave way— 
And Anna sank— no time to weep— to pray-"-* 
For death was near her— -when the brave one came, 
Andsnatched her, wildly, from devouring flame !" 
• * # * • 

" Why rides Lord D'Aufet on his warrior steed, 

With clattering hoof that mocks the lightning's speed ? 
Why spurs he wildly on, with slackened rein t J 

Why leans' he breathless o'er hw courserV mane, 
Like one who rides for life ? He marked the flame, 
The dreadfal }%ht which from the lurvete came ^ 
He marked— he trembled — whilew awful ifear* 
Oppressed his heart, for one that heart held dear ! 
Still spurred* h* on— abdj through the drifting storm, 
Saw oh the tower his daughter** shuddering form ; 
'The lightning tiash'd**~a wo*beA*— and theisire 
Beheld her, circkd"by the smouldering firti! : 
He checked his foamiftfc ateed^Sae^-wiWly gazed 
One dreadfal moment* on his stirrup raised, 1 
Heard the high crushing tower; in mwle despair— 
A moment more, and Atma stood woe 4heto<)t 
Thundering to earth, the tfoworj the turret fell ! 
Wild %s the Wreck ing seaman's* last farewell, * 
R*We IT AufesY shriek \«*» • * •< . n 
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Machin, whilst waiting on the shore, in expectation of an 
interview with Anfta, is accidentally met by her father, who, 
under the temporary influence of insanity, evinces much re- 
morse for the , heartless sacrifice which he has made of his 
child. In the promised interview, Anna, on the approach of 
Montfort, with his " warrior band," faints : in a state of in- 
. sensibility she is carried off by Albert, to a bark which had 
been prepared for the purpose. Machin disarms Montfort, 
and, with bis followers, escapes to the vessel. 

In the third canto the perilous voyagfe of the lovers is de- 
scribed. Land is at length made, the ship is moored, and the 
crew, enraptured, leap to the shore. 

" Oh, there w^ transport in that eager bound, 
And zealous Machin deemed it hallowed ground, 
On which his Anna piessed her humble knee. 
In grateful homage to the Deity. 
And, as she breathed an ardent prayer, her breast 
Conceived no guilt, to break its virtuous rest ! 
While fixed her eye on heaven, with tears subdued, 
It spoke such pure, such holy gratitude, 
As though a spark of heaveu's owu fire then came, 
To light its beauty with devotion's flame." 

Immediately succeeding these lines is the passage to which 
we have referred, descriptive of the general aspect and scenery 
of Madeira. 

" Free from the perils of the deep, they viewed, 
With wondering eyes the boundless solitude, 
Which spread around them, but they marked no trace 
Of buman dwelling risiug o'er the space 
Of hill or dale $ nor heard they sounds of men, 
From shore, or forest, mountain-steep, or glen. 
In sooth, it seemed some rare, enchanted land* 
Called from the mighty deep at heaven's command, 
Where, charm'd, might dwell, unfettered by distress, 
Immortal spirits in their blessedness. 

" The tall pines, waving on the mountain's brow, 
The soothing sounds of rolling waves below 1 
The goldfinch, sailing on its painted wing, 
The gentle gush of rivers murmuring $ , 
The golden, everlasting flower, which bloomed 
In changeless, peerless beauty, and perfumed 
Thelight ethereal air with balmy breath, 
So sweet that nature had forbidden death 
To rob it of its fragrance — these endued 
Their hearts with gladness j. ape) tjie solitude? 
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ToMachih's eye wasmore'thanEdenbrisht, 
For Anna shotfe, like Eve, in beauty's lignt ! 

" They saw the roaring mountain waters leap 
From rock to rock, down thundering to the deep 
And dark abyss, where, loud, in echoing cares, 
The flood raped wildly as the rushing waves, 
/When lashed by whirlwinds ; and the sun~beams gleamed 
So brightly on the falling floods, they seemed 
Soft, molten gold, that from the mountains flowed, 
Or liquid cataracts of fire, which glowed 
Bright, and more bright, till, lost in foam below, 
That rose, then fell, like eddying flakes of snow ! 

" The band advanced with slow and cautious tread, 
Pacing a slope which up the mountain led, 
Where the fierce tiger from the thicket ran, 
And seemed to greet the steps of guilty man, 
Where warbling birds on downy pinions flew, 
To seek the bosoms of the welcome crew. 
' There the mild tenants of the lonely wood 
Deemed not that man delighted in their blood. 
Up the lone steep they held their wary way, 
Through woods impervious to the eye of day $ 
At length its quivering beam, with cheering light, 
In all its glory, burst upon their sight. 
The opening prospect smiled j around them, spread 
A green savanna, then despair, and dread, 
Of woe, or peril, in a moment vanished, 
Like misty shadows by the sun's ray banished 5 
For he who gazes on a scene so fair, 
Must live to hope, though wounded by despair. 
■ " Wild, wandered near them, a pellucid spring ; 
There cedars waved, and vines were clustering ; 
There bloomed the fairest flowers that earth discloses, 
Sweet lupine, jessamine, and blushing roses ; 
The golden citron, and the peach were seen, 
With fragrant myrtle, on whose leaf of green, 
The zephyr loves to breathe its latest breath, 
And dies, exulting in so sweet a death. 
Around the plain encircling laurels grew, 
Soothing the vision with their verdant hue ; 
While in the midst upon a hill's tall brow, 
A spreading tree, with many a pendant bough/ 
And glossy leaf of brightest verdure, made 
A wreathy bower, beneath its grateful shade. 

•" Thou matchless isle ! thou art a lovely one, 
Clad all in beauty, dazzling as the sun ; 
Thy mountains, mingling with the lofty sky. 
Tower o'er the sea in proud sublimity. 
As though they storned their native dust, they dare 
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To lift their heads to heaven, while thy fair, 

Thy smiling rallies are so gay, so bright, 

With streams and flowers, and scenes of soft delight ! 

And, as the foot falls ou those happy vales, 

Rich fragrauce rises, while the jocund gales. 

Bear on their wings the mingled perfume o'er 

The deep, blue sea, to glad that desart shore,* 

Where not a flower, or verdant leaf is seen, 

To deck the soil, or smooth its ragged mien 1" 

The fourth canto abounds with incident, into the detail of 
which, extended as this article already is, our limits will not 
permit us to enter. Hitherto Anna bad preserved her inno- 
cence* 

" Pure was the bliss that in their yonng hearts glowed, 
And pure the rapture which its warmth bestowed j , 
To tread one shore, to breathe one common air, 
To know one destiny, to love, to share 
One peaceful solitude— was bliss— was joy, 
Which nought but guilt could weaken or destroy. 
O'er Anna* s path exhauttless love had strown 
Delightful flowers, she dared not call her own. 
Though transport kindled on her lips of flame, 
As soft she breathed ber gentle Machin's name, 
Yet, not ' My Machin !*-— on those lips might rest, 
Though that alone had made her more than blest. 
The sovereign of their fate, love, softly reigned 
With magic sceptre, yet with power restrained, 
Though «n their hearts enthroned, alas ! o'er them. 
He reigned— a king without his diadem/' , 

In the succeeding fall of Anna, it is evident, we think, that 
Mr. Bird had a scene in a certain poem of a noble bard's in his 
eye; but fortunately his muse is more chaste, and deep indeed 
is the penalty which bis fair victim pays as the price of her 
guilt. A dreadful storm arises, and, 

« Overwhelmed by terror, in that fearful hour, 
Rushed Anna wildly from love's guilty bower ; 
The life-blood chilled upon her conscious heart. 
Her cheeks were pale, her trembling lips apart ; 
And they were quivering ghastly, while her eye 
Flash'd in the lightning as it hurried by. 
Her dark, disordered trusses 4oqselv flew 
Back on the rough, and wanton blast, that blew 



" * There is a little island called the Dtsort, which produces 
only orcbilla-weed ; and some goats are upon it : it lies on the 
'; side of Madeira/ at about six leagues distant/' 
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With igneous breath* from clouds of tire, that streamed 
With blue sulphureous flame, and hideous, gleamcjl 
O'er her flushed cheek, while shame, remorse, despair, 
Mingled their dark aud hectic shadows there I" 

Anna dreams of her deserted husband— dreams that he if 
dead. 

* ** Alas \ the echoing wave 
Rolls o'er thee, Montfort J Mmtfort I oh ! thy gray* 
Is cold. and terrible.! aud I will die. 
To soothe thy spirit for my— perfidy 1 
See ! seethe lightning's flash !— again ! again?' 
She ceased, and started from her couch of pain, 
Aud gave oue fearful shriek of ap"" 
And raised her white anus to the f 
Aghast with horror. from her frenz 
While, as she stood, there flashed i 
Of lightning from the sky ; her b 
Then felt it's last, deceitful hoped 
Yet'Machin's image, on its wins I 
Remained unchanged, in pain, in woe, in guilt ! 
The lightning shines around the fallen tower. 
Rent, crushed, and shattered by its fatal power ; 
The torrent wanders mid the rocks o'erthrown 
By breaking floods, and billows of its own ; 
So Anna's love, tbe spoiler of her rest, 
Broke her lorn heart, yet lingered in her breast." 

The last moments of Anna, her remorse, her affection!, strong 
even in death, the agonizing grief of the survivor, are all de- 
picted with ,a depth of pathos, and a delicacy of touch, that 
find their way directly to the heart. 

" His Anna lost, he deemed it bliss to die : 

Her dear name lingered on his latest sigh ; •; • 

That cherished name, so long beloved, had power 

To calm the anguish of his dying hour. 

Far from their own, their native land, they slept, 1 

No pitying kindred o'er their relics wept ; 

Madeira's earth enshrined the hapless pair, 

The first who lived, who loved, who perished there !" 

This poem, eaually with, if not superiority to " The Vale of 
Slaughden," is distinguished by an ' accuracy, an ease, and an 
elegance of versification, {a few faulty rhymes excepted,) by 
much beauty of description, by exquisite tenderness of send' 
ment» and by a most praiseworthy -correctness of moral, ; 

How delicate, how true to the most delightful sensations of ' 
our nature, are the following lines : 
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" Oh, there is bliss beneath the moon's pale beam, 
When youthful hearts in love's elysian dream, 
Are lulled to rapture j when the cloudless sky 
Seems softly smiling o'er their destiny. 
When the warm vow of lasting truth is heard, 
And joy is breathed in every whispered word— 
Then time glides onward with so smooth a wing, 
That love's charmed ear heeds uot its fluttering." 

The comparison of Machin, after the death of Anna, to a 
blasted oak, is not without its picturesque force. 

'* And' Machin breathes- in anguish, breather alone 
In the .wide world, mow all. he loved is gone ! 
O'er her he weeps, and, like a leafless oak, 
When &he keen lightnings with resistless stroke. 
Hath torn.the clinging ivy from its form,. 

He stands, all blasted by affliction's storm !" 

.ft. 

The 8 i mile, however, with which we shall close ovr extract*, 
to far more striking and impressive* Its beauty is, indeed, of a 
high order. 

'« Oh, when the eye that weeps for error, fears , 
To gaze on heaven above, through burning tears. 
It turns for hope to something loved below— 
To that which caused those burning tears to flow. 
So the fair flower, that loves the god of day, 
If scathed, and blighted by his dazzling ray, 
Still, constant, turns to that attractive sun, 
Whom yet alone it worships, though undone 1" 

Mr. Birdf is, we understand, at this time, employed dn a tra»- 
gedv founded upon an incident in the history of one of thfe 
Italian states. 

' ' " ' : ! ■; ' i i 

A Report on the Agriculture qf Eastern and Western Flanders, 
drawn up at the desire qf the Farming Society qf Ireland ; 
with an Appendix. By the. Rev, Thomas Radcliff, Author of 
the Agricultural Surveya of the Counties of Wick low and 
Kerry, &c. &c. &c. 8vo. Pp. 329, Harding, St. James's 
Street. , 
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composed by a clergyman, with that employed on a similar^ sub- 
ject by a farmer, whose lucubrations will be criticised in doe 
time. The latter uses many very hard words 5 the former 
plainly tells a plain tale, and we derive from the perusal both 
pleasure and information. 

It is well known that Flemish husbandry is the parent of 
British, and that most of our improvements have been bor- 
rowed from that country, particularly the clover and turnip sys- 
tem*. On this account, many agriculturists have traversed the 
plains of Flanders, hoping to make other useful discoveries. 
Sir John Sinclair has favoured us with some remarks on' 
that country ; but, as Mr. Radcliff observes, " the directors of 
the Farming Society of Ireland, perceiving in that (Sir John's 
volume) so much to attract attention, conceived that a more 
minute detail might be of importance, and resolving to procure 
it, the duty devolved upon the author of the following report." 
Mr. Radcliff, therefore, set out for the Netherlands; and soon 
after landing he was informed that, " with respect to culture, 
not only the English, but ther French, confounded under the 
general name of Brabant, or Flanders,' all the province* of 
the Low Countries, however different might be their modes of 
cultivation; but that in Flanders itself might best be seen 
with what skill the farmer cultivates a bad soil, (un sol ingrat) 
which he forces to return to him, with usury, a produce that 
*5 nchest and strongest lands of the neighbouring provinces 
refuse to yield/' 

He therefore confined his observations to Eastern and West- 
ern Flanders ; and from this cause it arises that the produce in 
many instances does not equal what we frequently have in 
England. > At the same time the seasons there are more steady 
than in this island ; they do not so suddenly change from beat 
to cold. Their winters are not so severe as ours,' nor are their 
summers too hot or dry for pasture. The Flemish, therefore, 

Egsess advantages peculiar to themselves, as compared with 
nglish farmers, for which, in every comparative statement, 
allowances must be made. Of those advantages which lie 
within the reach of human powers, rotation of crops, and the 
supply of manure, are the two principal. The. necessity of 
keeping the land clean, of ploughing a proper depth, tad of 
pulverizing the soil, being generally admitted, there, will be no 
occasion to dwell on that point. Yet, strange to sar, Mr. 
Radcliff passed through a district of Flanders where the far- 
mers preferred having the land very rough, thinking^ it an 
advantage to the crop. With respect to manure, these isfcrads 
have much to learn, but they can teach as much respc 
the rotation of crops, as the following extract wtH prove. 
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M This district consists of tbe strongest and heaviest toil which 
Flanders possesses, aud a siiniliarity of quality prevails generally 
throughout, with some occasional exception*. ' 

44 it may be represented as a clay loam of a greyish colour, and 
yields the various produce to be expected from a strong soil : rich 
pasture, wheat, horse-beans, barley, and rape, considered as primary 
crops, and as secondary (or such as are not so generally cultivated), 
oats, carrots, potatoes, flax, and tares. 

" In this division, however, though the nature of tbe soil may be 
stated under the general description of a clay loam, yet are there 
of this three degrees of quality, not to 'be marked by regular li- 
mits, but to be found throughout the whole, in distinct situations* 
It becomes the more necessary to remark this*, as the succession of 
crops depends on the quality of the soil ; and as there are here, 
three different degrees of quality, so are there three different systems 
of rotation. 

••• Upon the first quality the succession is as follows : 
1st year, barley, 4th year, oats, 

td ditto, beans, 5th ditto, fallow. 

3d ditto, wheat, 

Or perhaps it might be more regular to place tbe fallow at the 
evBMnencement of the succession, as upon that process, and the 
msinore which the surface then receives, the prosperity of the suc- 
cttSJdili g crops depends, there being no further application of ma- 
nure upon soil of this description during the rotation. 

44 The kind of manure used upon the fallow, is that of the farm* 
yard. The quantity per meturc, from twenty -five to thirty, two- 
horse cart-loads, weighing about 14 cwt. ench. 

" For the second quality of soil, the succession is at follows: 

1st year, wheat, 3d year, wheat or qfcta, 

9d ditto, beans or tares, 4th ditto, fallow. 

44 Here also, as on lands of the first quality, the manure is ap* 

Sited oh the fallow in similar proportion, apd not a second time 
u ring the course, 
" for the third quality of soil, the succession Is as follows : 

1st year, wheat, 3d year, wheat, 

3d ditto, fallow, 4th dittd, fallow. 

•* Where this course is pursned, manure is not applied at any 
period of it j the farmers maintaining from experience, that if tfcerft 
be any increase of produce in consequence of manure, it is not 
sufficient to repay the ex pence. 

"Besides the foregoing crops, carrots, potatoes, flax, tares, and 
some turnips are sown ; but the extent of those, crops upon the 
strong lands being comparatively unimportant, and merely for the 
consumption of tne farm, they are not in general suffered to intrude 
upon the chief rotations ; nor are they in this district, as in others 
ot lighter soil, taken as second crops within the same year. 

No. 277, Vol 60, Jxme, 1821. ' H h 
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, •• Carrot*, especially, are here made a first crop, and upon Mil 
well prepared, deeply ploughed, and well manured $ in which cafe 
the return is usuatly about 10,500 killograratnes from one me*ure of 
land (about 10j- tons per English acre). As good pasture is more 
abundant iu this than in other districts, the same necessity doea not 
exist for clover and other soiling crops 3 but in some ease* - it is 
introduced upon stroug lauds in the following succession : 

1st year, fallow, with maim re, 

2 1 ditto, potatoes, 

3d. ditto, wheat, 

4th ditto, wheat or barley, ' 
- 5th ditto, beans, pease, or tares, 

6th ditto, wheat or barley, 

7th ditto, oats and clover, 
r;., tub ditto, v lover, 

9th ditto, wheat. 

«' This succession, h6wever, is rarely practised, and is allowed by 
all the best farmers to be an injudicious course : that it should be 
practicable in any situation, yielding three or four wheat crops in 
nine years, is a proof that the land must be very strong and well 
laboured ; and also points out the efficacy of potatoes, beans, and 
clover, as intermediate crops. Indeed the introduction of the bean 
crop in the soils of the first and second degree of quality, in the 
tegular courses, as above mentioned, is a chief feature in their me- 
lioration, which appears to be peculiarly suitable to Ireland, though 
little known or practised there." 

An English farmer would regard each of these rotations as 
very faulty. To fallow for barley, and then sow beqns, putting 
two favourable crops together, and' then two exhausting crops, 
seems strange management. We should place the crops thus. 
Fallow wheat, barley, bats, beans, and then wheat again ; after 
-Which another fallow, if that barbarous system must be still 
pursued. The rotation for the second quality of soil is some- 
what better, whilst that for the third is merely Wheat and fallow 
alternately. Manure not being applied at any period, the far- 
mers maintaining that, from experience, ft is not found to pay 
for the expense. On such a "soil Lieutenant-General Beaton's 
tmdfe'of agriculture will be foutod to Mcdttti. Wte Mhh Kir, 
ft torid accurately stated the rent and produce of these softs, 
trtdecd, at the end of the chapter he gives thirteen shillings 
and sixpence as the average rent of the district, and twenty- 
seven and one-third bushels of wheat as the average produce 
per acre. This certainly cannot by any means be the case with 
.the crops of the soil last mentioned* In the long rotation of 
(nine crops, if the fourth were struck out, there would be little 
to find fault with. It is practised in several parts of England. 
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B«t the fallow might be omitted, manuring well for the pota- 
toes, which would leave the soil in excellent tilth, and veiy 
clean for the wheat. The following account we cannot but 
think to be erroneous. That a strong clay soil, which is pecu- 
liarly adapted for beans and wheat, should produce only three 
Quarters of beans, and four and a half of wheat, is to an Eng- 
lishman unintelligible. ~ 

*« At Ramscapelle, between Nieuport and Furnes, a strong day 
•oil prevails ; the cultivated part of which the farmer seems to con- 
sider independent of manure, as there appeared to be an accumula- 
tion of twp years, which be was about to spread upon the pasture, 
*t the rate of g3 loads of J 5 cwt. each to the English acre, fje 
sometime? manures for wheat (which is not an usual crop here), but 
always for potatoes, which are not reckoned a part of their regular 
•fieoesaiop, but cultivated as occasion best suits, with about 30 Joa^s 
^f farm-yard manure, of 15 cwt. each to the English ac*$. 

" The succession upon this farm is, 

1. Sucrion (winter barley), 

2. Beans, 

3. Sucrion,. 

4. Beans, or vetches. 

" The vetches are sown in spring, the land having been ploughed 
in autumn, and again at seed time. They are put into the ground 
by the plough, and never harrowed, the strong clay forming a sur- 
face of large and hardened lumps) any of those which dissolve, 
they consider of use to the growth of the pJants, and those which 
do not, are held to be as useful in admitting air to the bottom of 
the crop, and preventing its decay, if it shall be lodged ; under any 
other management, they would not expect the luxuriant return 
which tbey certainly have ; but -as crops equally good have been 
produced by very different management, yone cannot implicitly 
subscribe to their .tenets in this respect* Much waste a^c^ues/cpm 
being obliged to cut the crop so high as to ayoid the ,raugh^e$a of 
the surface, but they tell you that in so doing, they .only leave , her 
hind'tbat part which ja least agreeable to the cattle, and w^ich, if 
Vpmecjitftely p.lqughed in, is of great value to the^vil.*' 

" This crop is chiefly sown for summer food, aqd the prodpqe 
Upon this farjn and its vicinity, is as follows; 
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«' They rarely attempt summer barley, which, even after pota- 
toes, falls short of the produce df the sucrion, or winter kind, by at 
least one- fourth. Potatoes yield per mesure 100 sacks of Fumes, 
or about ten tons per English, 13 per Scotch, and 16 per Irish 
acre. 

" The rent of this land is 12 guilders per mesure, about 1/. 2#. 
per English acre." 

In the neighbourhood of Courtray and Menin, a far better 
system prevails, of which the following is an instance. 

" On the eastern side of this Division is the farm of Vol land re, 
belonging to a man of the name of Bogaert, of about 200 English 
acres in extent, which being on a great scale for Flanders, is worthy 
of notice, and especially as marking the general practice of that 
quarter. This beautiful area of cultivation is laid oiit as to its 
crops, in parallel lines, perpendicular to a road without fence, which 
pervades* the entire, and commands both sides for all farming pur- 
poses. The contour is that of a rich garden, the effect of indus- 
try and manure; for the soil is such as, in our countries, we should 
hold in disesteem, viz. a light-grey loam strongly impregnated with 
sand ; yet the following crops are produced from it in the best per- 
fection: 

. 1. Rape, with urine and rape-cake, 

2. Wheat or rye, with dung, 

3. Rye and clover, without manure, 

4. Clover, with ashes, 

5. Wheat, with urine, 

6. Turnips, with dung and urine, 

7. Oats, without manure, 

8. Flax, with abundant manure $ 

viz. bruised rape-cake 5000 cakes to the bonnier, about 1 ton ty 
cwt. to the English acre, or of liquid manure, (denominated court- 
graisse) 400 hectolitres to the bonnier (as in No. III.), about 9460 
gallons to the -English acre." 

But the principal improvement which this volume details, is 
the care with which the Flemish farmers collect the urine and 
night-soil of their establishments, and tfre very great efficacy 
which such, manure ha? upon arable land. We believe that 
tliis' efficacy is, indeed, generally admitted in England, but 
there are very few instances where any pains are taken to avail 
the farmer thereof. We shall, for that reason, insert the whole 
section upon the urine cistern, as being the most important in 
the book. 

The Urine Cistern. 
" The rape-crop has been dwelt upon as one suited to our coun- 
tries, and extremely prized in Flanders - y — but how much more va- 
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lnable to us, whose soil demands not such abundant and expensive 
tnanure.^-The urine cistern, (from which, in this district, the rape- 
crop is manured), is constructed to contain any given quantity, and 
is contracted for by the bricklayers (finding materials) at one franc 
(or 20 sols of France) per tonneau, of 38 gallons English. The 
usual capacity of the vault, as adopted on the farm of Vol I and re, 
is for 1000 tonneauz, (cost about 45/. British), which quantity for. 
the rape-crop will manure little more than two bonniers, or about 
seven English acres. But the cistern under the stables is nearly of 
double size: from this the exterior cistern is filled, and between 
both, the farmer can fairly count upon manuring iu the best mao- 
ner six bonniers, or twenty-one English acres ; — or perhaps two 
bonniers in addition, of crops which do not require so much manure. 
The whole of this quantity (exclusive of farm-yard dung, ashes, 
composts, &c.) is produced by eight horses, and thirty-six head of 
cattle, housed winter and summer in well-constructed stables, in- 
creased by the adventitious aid of the rape- cake, and the vidanges 
from the privies. In a cistern of 1000 tonneau x, it is not unut»ual 
to dissolve from 2000 to 4000 rape-cakes of 2lb. each ; indeed, 
neither industry uor expeoce is spared for the collection of manure, 
as upon that depend the produce and fertility of a naturally bad 
soil. The farmer who fails to make those exertions, is sure to be 
left in the back ground. 

" In the immediate vicinity of this well-cultivated farm, one of 
fc very different aspect presents itself : upon enquiring the cause, 
you are told of the proprietor, ' 11 n'aime pas ies bonsboni 1 — the 
exulting term for their favourite manure. 

*' The cistern is for the most part formed under the range of 
stables, from each stall of which the urine is conducted to a com- 
mon grating, through which it descends into the vault j from thence 
it is taken up by a pump : in the best regulated, there is a partition 
in the cistern, with a valve to admit the contents of the first space 
into the second, to be preserved there free from the later acquisition, 
age adding considerably to its efficacy. 

" This specie* of manure is relied on beyond any other, upon 
all the light soils throughout Flanders, and even upon the strong 
lands (originally so rich as to preclude the necessity of manure), 
is now coming into great esteem, being considered applicable to 
most crops, and to all the varieties of soil. 

" May we not then press it upon the notice of farmers of the 
British empire.* — In England and Scotland it is little known; in 
Ireland not at all. Where farm-offices are to be erected, the addi- 
tional cost of forming them upon vaults, and regulating the flag- 
ging or pavement, so as to supply those vaults, would be soon re- 
paid by the advantage of the best kind of manure, which at present 
is universally suffered to flow away in waste. Even to offices already 
built, an exterior cistern might be added ; but it is essential that it 
should be secure from the admission of rain, or any other water. 1 * 

It has been usual to attribute the superior advantages of the 
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Flemish agriculturists to the lowness of rent and taxes there* 
as compared with the same in England and Ireland. ^ This, 
however, by no means appears to be the case. The inhabit 
tants are more sober and more industrious than the English, 
we need not say, and the Irish too, among whom idleness is he* 
reditary. But they avail themselves of a variety of means for 
increasing their profits, and lessening their expensed, which 
here seem totally and wilfully negteeted. They are, in Short, 
much our superiors id management, in frugality, and id con- 
trivance. The^y ate fiot content with going ori in the old jog 
trot of their ancestors. But the Care they take of their horses 
deserves Invitation In particular, and we recommend the follow* 
fog extract to all our readers. 

" EiGriT horses perform the entire work of the £00 acres, and 
are in the highest possible condition. They are of the most com- 
pact kind of Flemish horse, and do not exceed 15 J hands in height) 
chiefly roan and chesnut in colour. As the banks of the river 
supply good hay, in this district they are indulged with that spe- 
cies of food, which is not the case in other parts of Flanders j but 
they are also fed upon straw, chiefly of rye, and upon oats with 
chopped straw in every feed, and after every feed, a bucket of wa- 
ter, richly whitened with rye, or oat- meal. A vessel of this com- 
position is in every stable, nor are the horses suffered to have any 
other drink. The auantuui of food in the 24 hours for each horse, 
in winter, is I5lb. or hay, 101b. of sweet straw, and 81b. of oats $ in 
summer, clover is substituted for hay j the other feeding remains 
the same; and the white water is never omitted : on this they place 
a chief reliance. The allowance of oats is but moderate, and yet 
the horses are in superior condition j the chopped straw contributes 
much to this, in converting, by the mastication necessary, every 
grain of corn to nutriment. The use of it is so universally ap+ 
proved throughout Flanders, that in every town it is sold by retail, 
and if generally adopted with us, it could not fail to improve the 
condition of the working horses, and lessen the ex pence of their 
provender. 

•* In Flanders, a farmer will work fifty acres with two horses j 
and by the regularity of his care and keep, will preserve their con- 
dition. In Ireland, the great wheat farmer of Fingal, upon a 
similar exteut, wilt keep four times the number, fed more expen- 
sively, but not so judiciously, always over-worked and always poor. 
Some of these farmers, upon 100 acres, keep sixteen horses in their 
employ, and there have been iustunces of three-fourths of that 
number being lost within the year by hardship and disease* By 
these means the profits of a farm are consumed without benefit to 
the farmer ; and what would reasonably support and enrich him, 
Vs squandered upon supernumerary horses. This special circum- 
stance, not the high rent, keeps the tenant in indigence and dim* 
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c^ilry. tf landlord* interfered to procure for their tenantry * gooA 
<fe*cciptkm of working horsey and encouraged them to use him, 
properly, and feed him well, it would tend iqore to their advantage^ 
than any abatements they can give. Upon the farm of Vol land re, 
the management was in all points to be approved: economy pre* 
vailed in every respect, except in the application of manure ; the 
occupier was in comfort and affluence, and yet his rent was near 
40*. by the plantation acre, and his taxes triple those of the Irish'* 
farmer. The difference is to be found in established system, skilfoT 
maoagement, and unceasing industry." 

Although the reflections of Mr. Radcliff apply immediately 
to Ireland, yet may they, with eaual truth, be also applied to t 
many parts of England and Wales. In Scotland, too, this 
white water might be given with evident advantage. 

Rye is a grain more generally produced in Flanders than in 
this country. There it is chiefly used by the distiller. In the, 
department de la Lys, comprising the district of Bruges, Fur- 
«es, Ypres, and Courtray, whose population is about 461 ,6*59 
persons, there are a hundred and twenty-nine distilleries of, 
Geneva of different sizes ; and the following calculation^ 
shews now much more profitably rye may be distilled than, 
sold in the raw state. 

The profit by meal exported is - - 7,437,082 fr. 
. By Geneva do. - - ' - 14,433,449 

Difference in favour of Geneva, - - 6,996,867 
Upon which Mr. R, observes — " This ajad other obvious, 
advantages attending the cultivation of rye, has established 
that crop as a chief one in the Flemish jrotatfon. Perhaps it 
wight be found advisable to cultivate it more generally in, 
great Britain and Ireland." 

Of implements we have little to remar^. Tfie Flemish 
plough seems, from the drawing, an awkward, clumsy tool 4 
with a foot wheel. But the huge horse-shovel described in 
p. 115, and called the mouldebaert, is a curious novelty. It is 
fbswn by a pair of horses, with swingle trees. It is three. feet 
six inches wide, by three feet long. Hooks are fixed into the 
centre of the two sides, from whence chains go to a swingle 
t*ee, t There is a plaiq handle four feet si* inches long, having 
fit the extremity a thong. 'When this is slackened, the shove) 
strikes iitfp the earth, and by the force of the horses raises any, 
earthy accumulation which it is desirable to remove^ and this ft 
does to the quantity of five hundred weight. By pressing on 
the handle, the shovel rises from. the earth, and the horses drag 
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sited ; then the driver, quitting hold of the thong, the shovel, 
of course, tilts up, and unloads itself. By these means the 
fields arelevelled in a very expeditious manner, which, in cases 
of inqlosure, is often very material. Mr. R. says, " The sav* 
ing of time and labour in filling and emptying gives this im- 
plement a decided superiority over the cart, nor is the ground 
so much injured by this as by wheels. How well may it be 
applied in manuring a field with compost from the head ridges, 
and how valuably, in most cases of levelling, either in the farm 
or the demesne." The kylandrie is a well-known machine 
here, called the screen. But the better sorts of winnowing 
machines render its use nearly unnecessary. Of the Hain- 
hault scythe so much has been already said by Mr. Rose, that 
we need not add any thing here, except that it is a most excel- 
lent tool, both for the lalwurer and his employer. The horse 
churn is a very defective instrument compared to the great bar- 
rel churns of our dairy counties. But the Flemish forges 
deserve imitation. By means of them a horse is kept quiet 
while shoeing, and the smith proceeds coolly, and in perfect 
safety. Mr. R. also gives his opinion in favour of the Flemish 
mode of making the shoes, as recommended by the king's far- 
rier, Mr. Godwin. See our last volume. 

There are no doubt many other points which might be as ' 
usefully detailed as those which we have already noticed ; but 
our limits prevent us from entering into farther particulars. 
What we have said will be sufficient to inform the agriculturist 
that this book deserves his careful perusal, and that Mr. Rad- 
cliff has executed the commission given him with much ability 
and attention. More than this should not be expected of a 
reviewer, whose chief duty is, not to prevent the sale of books 
by garbled extracts of their contents, but to prevent the public 
from being imposed upon by the sounding pretensions of igno- 
rant men. 



Residence. Two Letters in Verse. 8vo. Pp. 47. Rivingtoos, 
Waterloo Place. 1821. 

The residence of a clergyman for twenty years on his prefer- 
ment, and the interruptions he has tnet with from fanatics, form 
the subject of these two letters. Th^se events are detailed in 
easy, unaffected verse, of which some have at least one syllable 
to spare. Thus the twelfth line, ' 

•' Still toward* the haven we wish'd have plied our oars." 

It must be observed, that some words cannot be contracted 
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into one sound, as towards, for instance, and there are others 
of one syllable which get sound on the ear in pronunciation, as 
if there were two, as fire. But the above Alexandrine might 
be so readily altered, that we wonder the correction has escaped 
the writer and bis friend. 

••Still to the wish'd-for haven plied our oars.** 

No one can be such a stranger to the state of religion 
amongst us, as to be unacquainted with the propensity in all 
places to deserting the church for the sake of attending at 
some meeting. Tenets are not in question. The greater part 
know nothing of the opinions of the new preacher. Nay, tl\ey 
have frequently such a constant change, that it is highly pro- 
bable no two of like sentiments succeed each other. Perhaps 
even the preachers themselves have, never ■ determined upon 
their own tenets. If you enquire of a wanderer why he has 
left the church, the constant, ready prepared answer is, Because 
Mr. ■ does not preach the gospel. Should you inquire 
farther, in what he differs from the gospel, you would have no 
explicit answer. The love of variety is the true cause on the 
part of the hearers, and on that of the teachers the love of 
distinction or idleness. There is something peculiarly perverse 
in the conduct of modem christians in this business. They 
frequently leave a pious scholar to listen to an itinerant me- 
chanic, whom they imagine guided by the spirit, although he 
is not enabled to deliver himself in language which can be un- 
derstood. The clergy should guard against this error, by more 
frequently instructing their flocks in the nature and marks of 
inspiration. Such instruction would, indeed, be lost on those 
already tainted, but would probably prevent others from re- 
ceiving the infection. Besides, the present scarcity of money 
in the country will undoubtedly reduce the number of itine- 
rants, with whom, indeed, the trade is already overstocked. 
Witness the following note. 

" The following precious printed document is subjoined as a 
specimen of these religious hawkers, and the mode of turning their 
commodity to account. 

' Surely religion has catch'd 

The itch on purpose to be scratch'd.' 
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LORDS DAY PLAN FOR THE - 



CIRCUIT. 



Ptac**. 



fir* of Preaching, ty c. 



Preachers. 



Hansfope . . 
Wavendon . . 

Aspley 

Ditto 

Brickhill . . . 

Ditto 

Water Eaton 



Stratford . . . 



Hanslope 
Ditto ... 

Sal ford.. . 



L. Brickhill. 

Moaleoe 

B rough ton . , 



I 



Preferment 
Vacant 



In wood, Shoemaker. 
Manning, Pedlar. 
Burton, Laceraan. 
Perry, Labourer. 
Britton, an itinerant Baker. 
Bar tram, Ploughboy, 
Harris, Cobbler. 
Gamble, a cross-leggM 

knight. 
Fatn'd for his faith and 

warlike fight. 
Who can deep mysteries 

unriddle. 
As easily as thread a needle. 
Summer ford, "I Two Day 
Pearcefield, J Labourers 
B u n ker , w he ther suspended 

or preferred, not known. 
Hanscotub, degraded for 

adulterous intercourse. 
B- -, reduced to the 

benches for petty larceny. 



"Quarterly collections, 11th and 18th June, 10th and 17th 
September j Missionary collection, 7th and 14th May $ July col- 
lection, on the 9th and ]6th. 

" What a body of lay-divinity ! I suppose their christian names 
may be found in parish registers, but they seem to have divested 
themselves of them here, in contempt of the barren rite of bap-* 
tism. It has been said, that to offer a blow at methodism would be 
as unmanly as to strike a woman j but if it cannot bear a serious 
blow, a switch, as large as that prescribed by a late judge for do- 
mestic discipline, might be of wholesome us>e to whip the conceit 
out of such ignorami ; they are insensible to every other corrective. 
Such are the gentry to whom Lords Hoi land, Erskine, &c. have 
continued an eighteenpenny exemption from the service of their 
cow » try, a*d given a special license to adulterate its religion. They 
hnve another s|*>cu ration equally unprincipled. I have shuddered 
to see a fair- portioned farmer's daughter, beautiful, and once full of 
spirits, the verj flower of my flock, led a sacrifice to the altar, by 
one of these ghostly impostors, of the d.irticst craft, of double her 
age, and ugly to deformity, as much against the wishes of her pa- 
rents, whom she had learnt to disobey, as a new commandment, as 
against all natural feelings. It is often askfd, how is it this mise- 
rable imposition succeeds in such weak hands ? How is it mounte- 
banks succeed ? how is it lotteries succeed ? how is it quackery of 
ill kinds succeeds ? how are the most paltry politicians followed ? 
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Because the bruiting and bellowing of impostor* is beard above 
the voice of teason. The true eolation is to be found in the old 
anecdote of Dr. Rock and the physician*" 

As this anecdote may not be known to alt our readers, ire 
will here relate it. 

Dr. Rock had been at the university of Oxford, and was 
there acquainted with the celebrated Dr. Radcliffe. Some 
years afterwards, and when Dr. Rock was placarding every wall 
with advertisements of his infallible tincture, a sudden shower 
of rain drove him and Dr. Radcliffe to take shelter under the 
same gateway. They recognized each other, and after a little 
friendly chat, Dr. Radcliffe observed, " I wonder that any one 
of your good sense can think of advertizing in this preposterous 
manner. Why none but fools can believe you." " I want 
no other/' replied Dr. Rock ; " you shall have all the twe, and 

?'ve me all the fools. 1 know which of us shall be rich first." 
et that must be a sad want of principle which allows a man 
to prey on the ignorance of his fellow-creatures. When the 
salvation of his neighbours is concerned, such an attempt, we 
doubt not, will be found in the day of judgment a crime of the 
deepest, blackest dye. 

Among other topics of animadversion our author has very 
properly remarked on those clergy of the church who make 
themselves so conspicuous at meetings held in the most dis- 
tant parts of the kingdom. 

" True, with mine own content, I ne'er beyond 
Seek for «ew cures, a ghostly vagabond, 
Save at the call of sick or absent friend, 
Such help I freely ask, and freely lend; 
Yet boast not, like the priest's three years abode, 
60 strict, not one Lord's day he pass'd abroad, 
Nor to the velvet cushion stick so fast, 
That it is thump'd to a mere rag at last 5 
Though thrice a week, at meeting, club, or branch, 
tie never fails his eloquence to launch ; 
Or postitig to some charity in town, 
Charge to the plate his keep and chaise-hire down." 

Who these prig-errants are, every newspaper informs us ; at 
the same time we wonder that their diocesans do not contrive 
to keep them a little more at home. We have been informed 
that if a society requires the constant attention of any one of 
these, a curate is provided for him at the expense of the cha- 
rity. Well may our author inquire, what will be the issue of 
aUfhfe? 
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" Ah ! whither tends this age of trick and cant, 
Rivalling old Noll's in knavery, uames, and rant ? 
Like his the symptoms, and, I fear, my friend, 
As spreads the pestilence, shall prove the end j 
And evermore the times will furnish tools 
For knaves to work with, vulgarly called fools. 
One in a thousand fires the infuriate mob, 
When charg'd, prim'd, fus'd, to work the dang'rous job | 
Again shall oyster- wenches lock their fish up, 
In strains of billingsgate to bawl * No bishop ;' 
As in their turns go up the modern ranters, 
Roundheads and Broadbrims Saints, and Covenanters, 
Watchful again of the fast •coming season, 
To play the game of sacrilege and treason. 
From clubs and tabernacles see they come, 
Fulfilling all things by predestin'd doom j 
Enrol I'd their names and numbers in their books, 
Malice at heart, but meekness in their looks : 
Once more the Commons' House shall lose its mace, 
Whilst bible orators usurp the place. 
St. Stephen's, as their saintships it receives, 
Becomes both house of prayer and den of thieves : 
And as they deem'd, erewhile, no king expedient, 
Now in their wisdom may cashier the regent. 
Then, ah ! in days to come, may heaven I ore fend, 
Some future George, with Hulford for his friend, 
May not iu storied grave, or dubious church, 
Deep for the head with well-trim m'd whiskers search ; 
The thing has been, and saints have done the thing ; 
Look to it, Commons, Bishops, Lords, and Kiug !" 

In the second epistle the same subject is pursued with equal 
pleasantry and sarcastic truth. 

•* Whence the disease ? On Cam's or Isis' bank, 
• Where once our youth the milk of learning drank, 
Pure as the source from whence that learning flow'd, 
Or their own fmnr.8 the oracles of God, 
Now poisoned at the spriug the stream they sip, 
1 And shed it o'er the land with tainted lip ; 

From mouth to mouth th' adulterate cup is past, 
And souls are bound in pleaa'd delusion fa*t. 
Thence spring to birth the wild and spurious breed, 
On Guyon got by Calvin s law less seed ; 
Then fed, Or starvM, on Feuelou's soft pap, 
And nurs'd by stealth in alma mater's lap; 
Thence Whitfield, Wesley, these heresiarchs prime, 
And S— — -, W , saints of modern time." 

The Poet is an Oxford man. Had he been at Cambridge, 
he would have known how to account for the fry of calvinists 
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which issue from that university, id which, we fear, the sound 
old theology of our reformers and nonjurors is but little known, 
and rarely taught. Between Calvinism and anythingarianism 
the residents on the banks of Cam are, we fear, divided. We 
sincerely hope, therefore, that the following call of the poet 
will not be unheard. 

" Sutton, be bold, come forth, thou great good man, 
Aud at thy side, Marsh, Howley, Tom line, Van, 
With Eldon, Sid mouth, Kenyon, Bat hurst, near, 
Names to religion, order, virtue; dear, 
Firm to the charge, and like the church's rock, 
Resist unmov'd, though hell roll on the shock : 
Put dowu th' irreverent rout, and though once more 
Their parchments strew the table and the floor. 
Bid love-sick Erskine take a second trip, 
And Holland home to W » 's ladyship, 
And leave the palace, altar, and the throne, 
Your sacred charge, for these are three in one ; 
I And, true, like our forefathers to the cause, 
Maintaio the church, the monarchy, and laws." 

But this subject is too serious, and too important for discus- 
sion in a critique on a poem. Perhaps an opportunity will be 
soon afforded of bringing it more particularly before the pub- 
lic. Should that be the case, we shall fearlessly do our duty, 
although Veritas odium, &c. 

The following picture of a clergyman residing in the coun* 
try is so beautiful, and we sincerely believe, too, it frequently 
occurs, that we shall close our notice of these agreeable and 
well-written effusions with the sketch. 

" How oft, when life was young, and we could dream, 
Sleeping or waking, of its future scheme, 
Dear Tom, we dwelt on the delightful theme ! 
Thine was refin'd from every earthly dross 
Of Horace, Swift, of Pom fret, or Pangloss ; 
And thou wouldst woo an angel, but didst wed 
The sweetest of Eve's daughters to thy bed j 
Pure love of virtue did thy bosom warm, 
But most thou lov'dsf her in her loveliest form. 
Loathing like you; my friend, the tensual stye, 
My plan of blessedness was never high, 
Paley my guide in life's philosophy. 
My wish, a conscience reckless of remorse, 
Some occupation, and much self-resource ; 
Though not unsocial in my heart and joy, 
Let me not live dependant for a toy. 
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ftasfti my best room let tfhettea conceal *be wall, . 

Whieb neither library «or siosVy eeiU 

Well lin'd with tome* of I on* familiar nettfe 

. jlnd all of rising «er ef risen fame : 

ket fouomopgers wake th' oblivions dead, 
For all such reading as was never read 4 
Damn'd for demerits to eternal dust, 

, Like Martin's shield, 10 venerable rust. 
With leisure there to linger, wet or dry, 
No solitary student e'er was I, 
And come who will, my wile, or e'en my boys, 
I chide them not, long patient of their noise. 
And close, without a frown, the grey-beasd sages, 
To still the mewling wf the first of ages. 
Of children, just so many, and no more, 
Than God to bless them with bos given good store, 
Content with those I have, and He who seeds 
The raven's young, well knows oar growing meads j 
Come boys, come girls, I sake them in good part, 
To climb the knee, and twine about the heart ; 
If like their mother, well 'tis for their looks. 
If like myself, I'll mend them with my books/' 

On the Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimities of Nature, wtt 
occasional Remarks on the Laws, Customs, "Manners, and 
Opinions of various Nations. By Charles Bucke, 'Esq. Four 
vols. 4to. G. and W. B. Whittaker. 1821. 

Me. Books is well known to the public as the author of a tra- 
gedy called " The Italians," and which, on its ^presentation 
in London, experienced the most extraordinary opposition 
recorded in the history of the stage. Mr. Bucke is also the 
author of an interesting work, called " Amusements in Retire- 
ment," and " The Fafi of the Leaf, and other Poems." Some 
years ago he published the " Philosophy of Nature/ a work 
which we read with extreme pleasure, as it abounded in the 
most delightful descriptions of scenery, with indisputable 
proofs of a pure and highly cultivated taste, and with expres- 
sions of feelings which, clothed as they were in language of 
great energy and beauty, made *n irresistible Appeal to the 
best feelings of our common nature. .From the perusal of 
the " Philosophy of Nature/ we sat down to examine Mr. 
Buckets drama, (which was published before it was performed) 
with no trifling anticipation of enjoyment ; but though we dis- 
covered, on the whole, a novelty in several of the characters, 
the tragedy of " The Italians" exhibits not those creations of 
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fancy which its author's previous writings had led as to expect, 
mnd hence the disappointment we experienced on reading it in 
oar closet. We also went to Drury Lane Theatre to witness 
its representation, but how were we shocked to hear a u packed 
pit" hissing and groaning at the actors and the piece, long ere 
K could judge of the talents of the former, or the merits of the 
latter 1 The truth, however, now appears : one of the chief 
actors of that day, who had also the controul of the green- 
room, joined the committee of management in opposing Mr. 
Stephen Kemble's (then stage-manager) bringing forward Mr. 
Bucke's " Italians," The actor in question, once the here 
of a country bam, aad not even the first star of a strolling 
company, was now the Roscius of Drury, and he led a ruffian 
mob, who nightly filled the one shilling gallery and the pit ait 
half price, and with the most envenomed uproar 4€ damned" 
the " Italians." 

With feelings of rather a doubtful cast we cut open the 
leaves of the " Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimities of Na- 
ture ;" for, after the former work, called the " Philosophy of 
Nature," we were at a loss to guess what further progress Mr. 
Bucke had made in studying plants, and rocks, and earths, and 
waters, and animals ; but our surprise was both agreeable and 
pleasing to the author and ourselves, when we discovered that 
the present work is merely an extension of the former. We 
gather from the preface, which is both scanty, and unlike the 
work in language and in mind, that the volumes before us com- 
prise the best portions of the " Philosophy of Nature," upon 
{which are engrafted "a Series of Essays on the Pleasures and 
Advantages of a cultivated Imagination." These volumes are 
remarkable for a classical brevity of style, expressing the re- 
sults of their author's mind, arising from a frequent observance 
of some of the finest specimens of ancient and modern art.; 
fyom a close and deep perusal of those writers, whom time and 
experience have consecrated ; and from an ardent and unwearied 
-study of that stupendous volume, a contemplation of the varied 
phenomena of which never fails to expaad the imagiuatkm, 
-meliorate the heart, and purify the soul. 

Mr. Bocke surveys Nature with a poet's eye, and the judg- 
ment of a devout christian philosopher ; the volumes before 
as are thence a congregation of the most delightful pictures 
which the contemplative and tranquil mind can dwell on till 
imagination seems feasted at a banquet of love and intelligence. 
.The objects he presents are delightful to the eye; they capti- 
vate the heart, and render it tributary to that silent power, 

' '". Whose balmy sway 
Charms each anxious thought away.*' 
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The images brought together by association and conceptiofi 
engender the most spotless wishes, for their delineations seem 
rather the breathings of a soul perfumed with heavenly grati- 
tude and divine intelligence, than the description of fascinating 
scenery arranged for the instruction and delight of the reader. 
Thus, if the author is describing rivers and streams, he resemv 
bles one of the water spirits of the east, associating by his 
presence every object that is magnificent, sublime, graceful, 
and captivating, whether it belong to the vegetable, the mineral, 
or the animal kingdom. Rivers have always been favourite 
subjects with the poets, and Mr. Bucke has availed himself of 
all the analogies with which " living waters" are allied, with 
all the poetical. allusions and historical associations which in- 
troduce marine pleasures and remarkable customs. So also 
are his descriptions of fountains, grottoes, lakes, and water- 
falls. 

If the contemplation of these objects, described in language 
full of fancy, enriched by knowledge, and embellished by the 
associating powers of a strong and manly mind, are calculated 
to extort from us unbounded approval, the reader will judge 
with what pleasure we were led by our author into woods, those 
indispensable appendages to rivers, fountains, lakes, and cata- 
racts, and. which diffuses an equal delight by their coolness, 
their solemnity, and the charm which they spread around us as 
we wander beneath their arched and sacred shades. From 
rocks scattered among woods, covered with ivy, and peopled 
with animals, Mr. Bucke, by an easy transition, flits from fo- 
rests to mountains, and as a specimen of his style and manner, 
we will quote his reflections on " Snowdon." 

" Never can I cease to be grateful for the satisfaction I expe- 
rienced, on the summit of immortal Snowdon ! After paying a 
visit to the waterfall of Nant Mill, we set out from a small cottage, 
situated on the side of the lake Pevellin. It was a momirigof 
August 3 not a breath of air relieved the heat of the atmosphere? 
and not a tree offered a momentary shelter. In all the times the 
guide had travelled up this great mountain, he confessed that he 
had uever been so oppressed with the intensity of the heat. Climb* 
ing for the space of a hour over bogs, and sometimes over heaths, 
we arrived at what we had earnestly hoped was the apex of the 
mountain : — it was however, merely the first station. Who could fail 
to remember the fine passage in Pope, imitated from Drurnmond 
of Hawthornden, where he compares the progress of man in the 
attainment of science, to the enlarged views that are spread pro- 
gressively before the eye in climbing lofty mountains ? The whole 
passage is eminently beautiful. • 

" As we ascended those mountains, which from below bore the 
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character of sublimity, shrunk into mere eminences; others more 
noble rose in the perspective, and proceeding higher, they appeared* 
as it were, to approach us and to be no longer at a distance. The 
road now lay over a smooth, mossy heath, where we sat down 
entirely overcome with heat and fatigue. After resting for some 
time, the guide led us to the edge of a precipice nearly fifteen 
hundred feet in depth j at the bottom of which appeared the dark 
green lake of Llyn-y-Glas and Llyn-Llydaw. We approached to 
the edge of it ; it appeared the fit abode of an echo ! 

" Trie sombre lake of Llyn-y-Glas associates itself, (resembles) 
in some degree, with that of a lake iu the neighbourhood of Bergen, 
the capital of Norwuy. That lake is, however, much darker than 
this : it is surrounded by high rocks ; its water is motionless ; and 
the stars being discerned on its bosom at noon-day, those who have 
surmounted the difficulty of climbing the rocks, become, on a sud- 
den, so transported with this view of the * heavens reversed,' that they 
feel an indescribable, and almost uncontrollable desire, to throw 
themselves into it. 

" We had not much time to contemplate the scene before us j 
as a cloud suddenly appeared to rise out of the rocks beneath j and, 
rolling into a globular form, seemed like an immense balloon ba- 
lanced in the air; which, rising gradually up to the place where we 
stood, shut out the whole of this tremendous scene. Viewed from 
below, this precipice excites emotions of sublimity, unmixed with 
apprehension, from its edge terror is predominant. In the latter 
instance, our thoughts are, for a time, concentrated in our fears ; 
in the former the mind, upon the instant, wings its course to 
heaven! 

• " After ascending above half a mile, we again paused to take a 
look around us* Below appeared those innumerable mountains 
by which Snowdon is, on all sides, surrquuded. These are, some* 
times, studded with lakes, which appear like large mirrors, placed 
for the purpose of reflecting the clouds which are seeu in three 
different directions. They glide over our heads ; their shadows are 
depicted on the mountains j they are reflected in the lakes below ; 
some'ofjtbe mountains (are) round upon their summits ; others wear 
a triangular appearance ; while some rise like pyramids. Now they 
seem like backs of immense whales, or cou chant Hobs, and while 
the apices of some resemble the craters of volcanoes, the more ele- 
vated lift their points above those clouds, which roll, in columns, 
along their gigantic sides. 

" Near the place where we paused to observe this fine prospect, 
we stopped to quench our almost ungovernable thirst at a spring, 
which wells out of the side of the mountain. No traveller over 
the deserts of Ethiopia was ever more rejoiced at coming to an 
unexpected fountain than we were at this delightful spring— 
« O Fons !' we were ready to exclaim, 
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• O Fons Snowdont<e, splendidior vitro, ] 

* Dulcidigne mero, non sine floribus, 

Cras donaberis ha?do.' 
Well may the nations of the East conse< rate their wells und foun- 
tains ! Ere we departed we took large libat'mns ; coiihecrated it 
Vitli our praises and our hle^ings ; and called it Hygeia's foun» 
tain. 

' " After climbing over masses of crag* and rocks, we ascended 
the Peak of Snowdon, the hfi«;lit of which is 3671 feet above the 
level of the Irish Sea. Arrived at its summit, a scene presented 
itstelf tnagni6ceut beyond the powers of language! Indeed, lan- 
Jgnage is indigent and impotent, when it would presume to sketch 
scenes on which the Eternal has placed his matchless finger with 
delight. Faint are thy broad and deep delineations, immortal Sal- 
Vator Rosa'!— Powerless and feeble are your inspirations, genius 
Xgeriii) of Thomson, Virgil, and Lucretius ! 

"** From this point are seen more than five-and-twenty takes. 
Seated on. one of the crags, it was long before the eye, unaccus- 
tomed to measure such elevations, could accommodate itself to 
scenes so admirable — the whole appearing as if it had been a war 
Of elements; and as if we were the only inhabitants of the globe 
permitted to contemplate the ruins of the world. Rocks and 
mountains, which, when observed from below, bear all the evi- 
dences of sublimity, when viewed from the summit of Snowdon, 
are blended with others as dark, as rugged, and as elevated as them- 
selves ; the whole resembling the swellings of an agitated ocean. 

• r The extent of this prospect appears* almost unlimited. The 
four kingdoms are seen at once j Wales, England, Scotland, Ire- 
land ! forming the finest panorama the empire can boast— Snowdon 
rising in the centre, appears as if be could touch the south with his 
right hand, and the north with his left. A scepe like this com- 
mands our feelings to echo, as it were, in unison to its grandeur, 
and sublimity : — the thrill of astonishment, and the transport of 
admiration, seem to contend for the mastery ;and nerves are touched 
that never thrilled before! We stem as if our former existence 
were annihilated 5 and as if a new epoch were commenced. Ano- 
ther world opens upon us j and an unlimited orbit appears to 
display itself, as a theatre for our ambition. 

" In viewing scenes so decidedly magnificent, to which neither 
the pen of the poet, nor the pencil of the painter, can ever promise 
justice; and the contemplation of which, has the power of making; 
ample atonement for having studied mankind, the soul expanding' 
and sublimed, quickens with a spirit of divinity, and appears, as 
k were, associated with the Deity himself.* Few ever mounted this 
towering eminence, but, for a time, they became wiser and better. 
Here the proud may learn humility ; the unfortunate acquire con- 
fidence ; and the man, who climbs Sndwdon as an Atheist, feels, at 
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jt were, ere he descends, an ardent desire to fall down and worship 
its Creator!— Vol. t, Pp. 131— 139. ' * 

A thunder-storm overtakes Mr. Bucke and his guide, as they 
cross the Red Ridge, in descending, and the war of elements 
is described in language that alternately murmurs and roars 
with the pealing thunder, or seems to rise into sublimity With 
the explosions around, and the whole scene concludes with th4 
moon rising from behind the crags of Bethgelart, and throwing 
her matchless glory over all the heavens. 

But the quotation we have made is neither the most poetical 
nor the most picturesque of these volumes ; and, though H 
belong to an object calculated to inspire us with notions of th# 
sublime in nature, there are a thousand scenes pourtrayed by 
our author more poetical, more picturesque, and even more 
sublime, than the one we have produced to the reader. When* 
ever Mr. Bucke's associations lead him among the laws, cus- 
toms, manners, and opinions of nations, he endeavours td 
touch them with impartiality. The sentiments he adventures 
tire not the tumultuous inspirations of a ravished bard, but the 
ifratured reflections of an understanding polished by learning, 
And refined by adversity ; and, as if surveying all nature from 
an ethereal eminence, which the dwellings of man never reach 
in this life, he discards all grovelling and earthly passions } 
Ws thoughts assume a character of sublimity proportionate t6 
the objects on which they are occupied. When he meditates 
in plains, his mind is at peace, and it is devout, but in its in- 
fancy, if we may so speak ; w.ien he climbs among rocks, and 
surveys the world from the summits of mountains, it exhibits 
the tact of the moralist, or assumes the gravity of age, and 
reasons in the language of philosophy and truth. But it is 
When our author encounters the human race, when his subjects 
and associations range in his view heroes, kings, and great 
men, that his language becomes sober prose, and he reads us & 
lecture, which would not disgrace the pages of Sherlock or 
Tillotson. This is no overcharged picture, as the following 
quotation will prove. 

" Those kin us for the most part were best of whom little is 
written. H»'i.<e Nabonassar, whose name is important only in set- 
tling a point of chronology, was doubtless a much more valuable 
prince than the kintf who conquered Jerusalem, and led its inhabi- 
tants into captivity ; or than Tamerlane, k ho erected structures of 
human beads by way of monuments. Men, formed of such muterials, 
that we might even suspect that the mutrixes in which they were 

Suickened were of themselves putrefactions. In life they were, 
oobtless, called* • the best of princes ;' in after life they will 
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shaft the fates of Alexander of Pherae, Tarquin, Ezzdino, and 

Attila. 

■ lmroeried in boiling blood, 

Where, seeth'd by ceaseless fires, the men of blood 

Stand in long files."— Vol. I. p. 905. 

All that follows is a comparison of Caesar and Tiberius* 
Claudius the Second and Antoninus, and a long list of Greeks, 
Romans, and men of other nations, is sketched with the same 
bold hand that never once turns murders into victories, vices 
into virtues, and the petrifying breath of the oppressor into the 
perfume which the memory of a good man casts forth from 
the tomb. 

But what renders Mr. Bucke's present work valuable beyond 
all price, and excellent beyond all praise, are the notes and 
references with which it is enriched, and avouched to be truth. 
These notes display amazing attention to his subject ; the 
references place before us an infinite host of authorities for the 
authenticity of the matter of which the text is composed, and 
our mind feels a permanent interest in all the *• Beauties, 
Sublimities, and Harmonies of Nature ;" and these " Beauties, 
Sublimities, and Harmonies," implant in the mind a profusion 
of knowledge and enjoyment which ally themselves only with 
our more estimable passions and affections, rendering virtue 
more agreeable to us, the past more capable of our understand- 
ing, the present more endurable, and the future more pregnant 
with hope and admiration. 

We have now only, in conclusion, to say, that we could have 
wished to have dwelt longer on the beauties of these volumes, 
to have passed from the first to the second in quotation and 
review; from the second to the third, and from the third to the 
fourth. Each of them does, in reality, fulfil its title, and pre- 
sent the reader with the " harmonies, beauties, and subli* 
mities" of nature, in a very unlimited degree ; and, what adds 
to their intrinsic merit, the vein of piet/ they breathe through- 
out renders them fit companions for the gayest hours of life, 
the lonely solitude of the sick chamber, the devout meditation 
of the Sabbath ; our companions, when the heat of the sun 
compels us to seek the cooling shade, and when the silvery 
moon enlivens the night. 

MISCELLANIES. 

On the words " lost/' " perished/* and «' dead/' 

To the Editor of the Antijavbin Review. 
Sib, 
Among the various expressions which frequently mislead those in 
expounding scripture, who have certain Caltinutic hankerings in 
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their dispositions, are the abdve recited : which, being all nearly coo* 
nected, I shall consider in the present article. 

First then, the word " lost'* is often so taken by them, as if oa- 
der it were intended the notion of some fixed " decree" or " repro- 
bation/* as opposed to " election :" or, at least, some general 
predestined doom of man in consequence of Adam's primary offence, 
in this sense, the " whole world" is considered by them to have been 
" lost ;" and individuals, not only for their own offences, bnt for 
Adam's also, are spoken of as " dead" and " perished."-— This is 
affirmed particularly of the Heathens before onr Saviour s " coming ;" 
and, if accurately so stated in respect of them, must, for the same 
reason, be held true of others ; of all now, wherever met with, who 
have never heard of Christ. 

Doubtless there is a meaning which belongs to the expressions, 
•and a defensible one too ; but not such as can be securely rested up- 
on such a supposition, or as involving all mankind, or individuals, in 
any state of ruin, death* and misery, necessarily, universally, or on 
account of Adam. 

That Christ did indeed come into the world " to save the world," 
is very certain $ and that thair former state may be justly called a lost 
state, is not to be denied. The enquiry, therefore is, how far, •• lost" 
" perished," " dead," such persons may be described as being, before 
Christ came to save them, and in what sense He came to save them. 
With a view then to this enquiry, as touching the Calrinistic source 
of it, I shall examine all those passages in the scripture which seem 
to be capable of being brought to bear upon it. 

The first would be, Matth. x. 6, •• Go rather to the lost sheep of 
the bouse of Israel." — and xv. 24, " I am not sent, but unto the 
lost sheep of the bonse of Israel."— The similitude of a lost sheep is 
a favourite one with our Lord : and in a parable occurs again in 
Luke xv. 4, ** Go after that which is lost until he find it ;'* and in v. 
6, " I have found the sheep that was lost." 

The idea is plainly that of one straggling from a shepherd ; and 
seems properly to agree with the general persuasion of God's design- 
ing all mankind to be brought into one/old, namely, Christ's ? being 
secured or saved under one shepherd from those sins, infirmities, 
and miseries, in which all may be said, generally speaking, to be 
lost, that is, for ever sufferers, because they clearly would be so, 
unless saved, or brought home in safety, by a divinely-authorized 
instructor and Redeemer. 

Thus in Matth. xviii. 11, and Luke xix. 10, Christ is said to be 
" come to save that which was lost :" meaning, as the best para- 
phrases instruct us, that, " the principal design of his coming into 
the world was to reclaim men from the ways of stn and misery, to 
repentance and obedience, and the hopes of eternal life ;"— in respect 
to all which blessings and expectations they were till that time 
tuly and virtually lost. — . 

In 2 Cot. iv. 3, it is said, " Onr gospel is hid to them that are 
lost ;'• but this, not as in aoy sense reprobated, or rejected, or refu- 
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sed the benefits of the Gospel j or as under any necessity from Adam- 
to be lost for ever in their Souls, because be sinned 5 bat only such, 
as, knowing the Gospel, should wilfully reject it.— There' appears 
not to be a single passage in the whole Scripture, which favours the 
notion, or goes on the supposition, of any decree of exclusion from 
heaven ; or as of being to*t in any other way but as men become 
lost to all the interests of their souls, — themselves, and God'sdesigns* 
by their own obstinacy and perverseness. 

The particular situation of the heathens, in respect to those 
degrees or kinds of suffering, which will hereafter be appointed for 
them, is no where positively expressed. — We know much better 
what to say and think concerning the future sufferings of Christians ; 
— and that the word " lost" would imply all these to them. But 
perhaps we may be at liberty to imagine the same not to be appli- 
cable entirely to those who have never had the benefit of Revelation 
to enable them to know their duties. So that the word " lost," m their 
ease, whether from any supposed taint from Adam, or for their own 
offences, might hardly be imagined to expose them to such, that is, to 
an equally severe retribution. — Yet some Teachers evidently so 
express themselves, as if nothing less thau this were to be expected ; 
in a case which would be safer and more reasonably, and not unhap- 
pily, we trust, be confided generally to the Mercy as well as Equity 
of our Creator : this undoubtedly, even under the dark law of Hea- 
thens in some penal retribution must be looked for. 

It is only contended that, however the descriptions of the Heathen 
world, before the coming of our ix>rd on earth, were deplorably 
unfavourable and sinful, yet that even Christ when he did come, did 
not in all senses speak of all men as lost beings ; because he ac- 
knowledges some " righteous,*' Matth ix. J 3. " The great design, 
nays he, of my coming into the world, was " not to call the righ- 
teous/ 9 but those that have been " sinners, to repentance" and re- 
formation ; " and thus to save that which was lost :" implying 
therefore, evidently, that not all mankind were to be condemned or 
held as sinful on account of Adam ; nor the whole world to be lost 
in him 5 however their own sins would most certainly expose all men 
to God's displeasure. 

The word in the original, however, may be judged of by the fol- 
lowing passages. — Matth. x. 35, " Whosoever shall lose («««ta** 
frut^fppp) hhsuul for my sake," &c. means probably no more than be 
prepared to lose his life : qui vha> xuajactuiamfecerit.—" The lost 
•hecp," 7* *go6ar* «vofatotjtoT», of the house of Israel, Matth. x. 6, imply 
the Jews, destitute of proper teachers, like wandering sheep.— Com- 
pare this with 1 Pet. ii. 25, ** Ye were as sheep going astray ; but are 
now returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop (guardian) of your 
souls.*' Matth. xviii. II," The Son of Man is come to save that 
which is lost" or in the way to be so 5 t* «*oX»Aof : " veuit Christus 
to consilis ut saint a ri sua doctrines cognitive imbueret omnes qui 
sunt idoned religion is scientd destitute Psalm cxix. 176, " I 
•eve gone astray like a lost sheep.'* Jerem. 1. 6, " My people have 
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1>een llk# lost •beep" l Mace, iti. 9, mm&topnu, smut dissipati h% 
/ugam *er#i.-~-8o the word *' perish" stands lor the extreme of 
danger j in summo vita pericuio versari. Matth. iv, $0, " Save us, 
we perish." Mark iv. 38. — " Carest thou not that we perish r* k 
the sense of omftnmt*. St. Paul says that, " if Christ be not risen, 
those who have fallen asleep in Christ, are perished :'* that is, most 
be pronounced " lost," (a*«A«n») lost to all the blessings of a hoped- 
for immortality, or any retribution for all their virtuous sufferings in 
this life. AvoXtyMfoi, or "lost," are sometimes spoken of as the same 
with awufomt, or unbelievers ; as in 1 Cor. i. 18, " The preaching 
of the cross, is to them that perish (or are lost) foolishness j but 
unto us which are saved, it is the power of God/' Thus also 2 
Thess. ii. 10, they are opposed to the 01 *v{«piM#, or the saved ; 
meaning believers* 

The conclusion is, that arguing from the different usages of the 
words M lost," *' perished," " dead," as conveyed under the original 
mwbXviHfoi ; keeping in mind also whatever arguments may be useful 
to invite men to be Christians, and to understand the great inferiority 
and disadvantages which attend the being Heathens, " dead in 
trespasses" and sins, yet I cannot see what grounds there are for 
the speaking of apy man, or of any set of men, or of the world at 
large, either in the Heathen times or our own (which still compre- 
hend Heathens) as " lost* ruined, or under any necessary hurt as to 
their soul's welfare — because Adam sinned. Who shall presume to 
pronounce a bar or an exclusion, in any case, to the mercy of God, 
according to those talents, circumstances, and opportunities, which 
he has given to any of his creatures, in order that they may be not 
" lost," bat saved } 

The design of Christ, at first, was to bring the house of Israe) 
within one fold under Himself, their Mesbuh Shepherd ; to save, 
or put in a way of safety and security" (w^iu), those of that flock 
who had wandered ; vpftar* vfeturptia, and were so far lost, or 
likely to. become so. — Subsequently, his purpose was, after his resur- 
rection, and it is the same his purpose still, to enlarge his fold 5 to 
bring »H others into it $ to save them or bring them to himself, " the 
good shepherd 1 ' of all the world.—- This seems to be the true doo 
trine derivable from what has preceded. — But when by the use of 
the words referred to, an application is made by individuals incon^ 
siderately or presumptuously, who speak of " lost Souls" and prog* 
nostieate eternal sufferings ; pronouncing some " saved** and 
" elect," others " dead," «« perished," and •' reprobate," by decree* or 
by transmission of sin from Adam, or even by their own sins, when 
repented of and abandoned, the unskilfujness, as well as the uncbari- 
tabieness of such a proceeding must be censured ; and we may well 
assure ourselves it will be so, by all who have a competency to try 
their System by the originals and the full amount of Scripture.— The 
world was indeed '* lost" by Sin $ lost to all God's good and 
primary designs, by Adam " dead/ 9 also by men's own trespasses ; 
the vital principle of resuscitation was gone : nor could it ever jhaye 
been restored but by Jesus Christ.— But nothing is there from hence 
arising, to excite apprehension or dejection in any persons merely 
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because oar first Parent offended » nor any ground for alarm, at if 
our own Bins might not be pardoned ; or as if it were possible for 
God to reject any of his creatures arbitrarily 9 by an "Election" not 
depending on themselves, or by the " reprobation of such, as " in 
an honest and good heart*' desire to hear his word, and keep it. 
1 ana, Sir, . 

Your humble Servant, 

D.D. 
June, 1821. 
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Just published, an improved Edition of the Eton Latin Gram* 
mar (by the Rev. T. Smith, of St John's College, Cambridge, 
and one of the Masters of Gordon House Academy, Kentish Town), 
in which are marked the quantities of all the Latin Syllables, and 
likewise, the Accentuation of the Words; to which are added, 
copious Explanatory Notes. \ 

Mr. Smith has also just published an improved Edition of WaJ- 
kingame's Arithmetic, containing upwards of Two Thousand new 
Questions, and an Appendix on Circulating Decimals, with uumer* 
ous Tables of the most useful description, and other valuable 
additions. 

Mr. Slater's proposed Engraving of Sir Walter Scott will speedily 
be published. 

This day is published, Number I. of Zoological Researches in 
the Island of Java, &c. with figures of native Quadrupeds and 
Birds. By Thomas Horsfield, M.D. F.L.S. To be comprised in 
Eight Numbers, Royal Quarto. 

Just published, the Secretary's Assistant j exhibiting the various 
and most correct modes of Superscription, Commencement, and 
Conclusion, of Letters to Persons of every degree of Rank; in- 
cluding the Diplomatic, Clerical, and Judicial Dignitaries, with , 
Lists of the Foreign Ambassadors and Consuls. Also, the Forms 
necessary to be usecTm Applications or Petitions to the Kim? in 
Council, Houses of Lords and Commons, Government Offices. 
Public Companies, &c. &c. By the Author of the Peerage and 
Baronetage Charts, &c. 

Sunday Stories $ part the first, the Book of Genesis. By the 
Author of Mamma's Stories, and Mamma's Pictures. 

Mr. E. Ball, of Norwich, has in the press, and which will 
speedily appear, The Sybil's Warning, a Novel, in Two Volumes. 

Shortly will be ready for publication, a corrected Edition, in 
8vo. of the Life of Col ley Cibber, with additional Notes, Re- 
marks, &c. by Mr. E. Bellchambers. 

Speedily will be published, a Plea for the NAZARENES. la 
a Letter to the British Reviewer. By Servetus. 
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PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 



RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 



Hisroar assuredly does not record tuch an anamoly at the 
comparative state of England and Ireland, both under the same 
monarch, government, and laws. In the first, with very few 
exceptions, and those of short duration, the utmost internal 
tranquillity has long prevailed. However political causes, and 
seditious practices may have occasionally excited commotion, 
still the conduct of individuals, as to their private concerns, 
remained unmolested. A landlord might raise his rents, or 
dismiss his tenants ; he might employ Scotchmen to cultivate 
the fields of Devonshire ; he might prefer men of Suffolk to 
men of Kent, without the least apprehension of personal in- 
jury, or even verbal obloquy. By which there is scarcely a 
scientific or lucrative mode of farming practised throughout 
the world, which is not adopted, or at least tried, in England, 
and the produce of our farms has kept pace with tht iocreisc 
of our population. Strange to say, that in Ireland the very 
reverse of all this takes place. No person there can with im- 
punity attempt any improvement of bis property. A few 
months ago a Scotch steward bad his ears cropped off for the 
legrapt crime of endeavouring to introduce among the tenants 
of bis employer a superior way of farming. The lower classes 
have formed a cabal, and exercise over their superiors the most 
capricious and despotic authority. They permit no alteration 
to be made, not even such as would be elsewhere regarded as 
beneficial to them, and is generally desired. A gentleman di- 
vided a large farm into three, leaving the old tenants in pos- 
session of one share. The new tenants soon received notice 
to quit from this preposterous conspiracy. Whether you em* 
ploy natives or strangers, whether you are benevolent or stern, 
Whether you are a Papist or a Protestant, it is no matter; Jn 
No. 277, Vol. 60, Jtroe, 1821 . K k 
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Ireland you are the slave of a ferocious mob, to whom murder 
is familiar, and who, although in the regular practice of some 
religious duties, and thus acknowledging a future state, and a 
day of judgment, still have the means of quieting their con* 
sciences after the commission of the greatest outrages. But 
what must excite the astonishment of every considerate reader, 
is, that this has been the constant state of Ireland, with 1 very 
few intervals, for the last century. Had these been novel 
practices, we might presume that government would soon take 
proper means to prevent their recurrence* On the contrary, 
they are continually going on in some part of Ireland or other. 
So that the gentry are driven away, the magistrates overawed, 
the laws paralyzed*- improvement prevented, and barbarism 
perpetuated from generation to generation. But have govern- 
ment done nothing ? Yes, a little, just what would be done if 
there were a row in St. Giles's. There is a lamentable want 
of discrimination displayed by our politicians. The liberty 
md freedom from immediate restraint and summary proceed* 
tags, which obtain in England safely from the moral habits of 
the people, are completely incompatible with personal safely, 
where civilization has made no progress. Here a constable 
can generally seize an offender in the midst of any crowd, if he 
be guilty of an atrocious crime, as murder, or arson : the low* 
est of the population refuse to shelter him. In Ireland there 
are counties in which the king's writ cannot be executed, and 
where a hundred men on horseback will proceed almost pub* 
ficly to burn down a village, and to murder the inhabitants. 
Among sutfft barbarians military force, and prompt measures 
cm alone be effectual. A gang who are detected ia the com* 
mission of any atrpchy, should be fried instantly on the spat, 
and, if convicted^** Instantly exe<*ffe& No respite, np delay, 
no room for escape, should be allowed. Severe measures aboukl 
be taken with tfeo*e who give such persona any encourage* 
»ent. Nor should those entirely escape, who do not eaert 
themselves either in the prevention of such offerees, or in the 
detection of the criminals* These decisive step* would be 
deemed, no doubt, opposed to liberty* But lo what liberty ) 
The liberties of murderers, thieves, and ipcendiariee ? Are 
these' men entitled to any privileges ? or are any measore* too 
severe, which secure the lives and property of the peaceful ) 
With some people words seem to have Ipst or changed their 
meaning ; and we daily see more fuss made to provide for the 
comforts and convenience of strumpets and thieves, than for 
thdse of honest, but retired -persons, struggling with difficult 
tife&not the retult of vice. So here fears are entertained lest 
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these baAditti, the blood-mined rabble of Ireland, should be 
oppressed, forsooth, by being restrained from indulging in their 
usual violence. They mast be conciliated, truly. Lawless 
rebels against all authority, human and divine, must be con- 
ciliated 1 and men whose idleness and ferocity render them the 
terror of the neighbourhood, must be treated with gentleness 
marly approaching to fear. Such, indeed, they consider it^ 
and therefore become more daring. The consequences are not 
only the individual misery suffered by the proprietor and the 
tenantry, but the burden on the state. So that Ireland, instead 
of affording that assistance to the empire, of which such an is- 
land, properly cultivated, might well supply, was, during the 
last war* a great hindrance to us, and created a diversion in 
favour of the enemy as effectual as if he bad garrisons of his 
own in the very heart of the island. In peace, then, surely 
ministry ought to subdue, by whatever means, this dreadful 
apirit of insubordination. The strong arm of power should be 
•xerted to afford security to the peaceful and the indostrioc*, 
and then to introduce such principles of civilization among 
those half-naked, and half-tamed savages, as might make them, 
in future, useful members of society. 

- One great obstacle to these endeavours is, undoubtedly, the 
hedge priests of that unhappy country. Like people, Urn 
ftieet, is a most true adage. Whilst their ghostly directors are 
ecarcely one step advanced, in point of morals or knowledge, 
beyond their barbarous congregations, these can never obtain 
purer principles to guide their practice. Whilst they are 
taught to expiate thein sins, by crawling under or over rocks 
and stones, they cannot be expected to reform their manners. 
Whilst For every crime they* can obtain absolution * here, and 
are finely coimfaoed that they are thus secured from judgment 
^hereafter, no fear of eternal punishment will deter them from 
any atrocity. Besides, loyalty and obedience are by no means 
encouraged by the Ronpish hierarchy in Ireland. We have 
•lately received from the metropolis of that island, a pamphlet 
^written by the Rev. Laurence Marrissy, onde parish priest of 
Oning and Templeorum, and now Roman Catholic chaplain to 
"die prisons in Dublin, where he envelopes the unconstitutional, 
system established there by the Court of Rome, and to which 
touch of the evils above complained of may be attributed* 
Sir Richard Musgrave observed, long ago, that loyal priests re. 
ceived from their superiors no encouragement, and the rebel- 
lious no check. Mr. Marrissy proves this to have been his own 
case, and makes it clearly appear, that because of his loyalty,, 
because of his constant repugnance to revolutionary measure*, 

Kka 
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he has been the victim of continual persecution. The firit 

S arc of this Developement now lies before us, in which Mr* 
1. brings down to the present times the murderous laws of 
the Roman See against heretics, and shews that, so far from 
•being antiquated or repealed, the present Pope and bis cardi- 
nals did, in the year 1819, publicly avow themselves to be tbo 
{»atrons and abettors of the inquisitorial system. From tht 
mportant communications wliich, on account of their tempo* 
rary nature, must he inserted in this number, we cannot, at 

J resent, go farther into any review of this curious publication* 
Ve hope to return to it in our next. But we must now call 
<the attention of our readers to the letter of a second convert 
from the errors of Popery, made by the energetic writings of 
the Rev, Sir Hareourt Lees. Others, undoubtedly, have also 
been converted by them, who yet do not think it necessary to 
attract the notice of their infuriated neighbours. The gentle* 
•man who transmitted to us this letter, justly observed, that 
such instances as these might serve to rouse the Lancashire 
clergy from slumber or connivance. If persons brought up in 
Popery from their earliest years, may yet be induced to hear 
the voice of truth, how much easier it must be to prevent Pro- 
testants from being imposed upon by religions errors as gross 
as those of Johanna. Southcote. We refer to our last number 
-for our sentiments on this subject, which we can assure the 
clergy of Lancashire are the sentiments of all churchmen who 
take an interest in the welfare of their church, and of aH dis- 
•atnters, too, who still oppose themselves, like their ancestors, 
to the idolatrous church of Rome. All these, in every other 
part of the kingdom, are continually expressing themselves in 
terms of sorrow and astonishment at the coolness with which 
the Lancashire clergy have thought proper to distinguish them* 
selves. Of the other documents inserted below, we particularly 
recommend to the notice of the public in general the murder 
of Mrs. Torrance, and of Kavanagh, whose assassins, by this 
time, have confessed themselves^ been absolved, and therefore 
feel *as confident of pardon hereafter, as if these markers had 
4ieigr been Committed. 
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" And further to fulfil, perfect, and bring |q effect, their most 
evil and wicked treason, and treasonable compassing* and iinagi- 
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Mtio&t aforesaid, they maliciously and traitorously did meet, con- 
spire, consult, aad agree among themselves, &c. &c. wickedly and 
traitorously, to subvert and alter, and cause to be subverted aud al- 
tered, the legislature, rule, aud government, now duly and happily 
established in this kingdom, &c. &a"— Extracted from the seventh 
count in the indictment drawn up against the Parliamentary Refor- 
mers, arraigned before a Special Commission at the Old Bailey, on 
the 25th October, 1794. 

Qui n'agit que pour soi feignant d'agir pour Rome 
Cinna par Coraeille. 



Black-Rock, Friday night, May \\th % 1821. 
GRNTLWKN-t-Perhapft there is no question which has more en- 
gaged the attention of both ancient and modern times, than that 
which involves in its discussion the consideration of what form of 
Government is best adapted to ascertain civil rights and to confirm 
and secure human happiness — to place limits to popular encroach- 
ments, under the pretence of extending civil and religious liberty, 
whilst the just and necessary prerogatives attached to the executive 
department of the state, shall be protected from violation, at the 
same time that they shall be regulated and controuled by law. On a 

funeral review of the best authorities, historical and political, extant, 
find no difficulty in deciding that the very worst species of govern* 
ment is a democracy, when occasioned by a revolution, and effected 
either by the infidelity of the subjects from an expectation of privilege, 
or the profligacy, fraud, and ambition of the intriguing discontented 
patriot, from an expectation of distinction. It is a most remarkable 
tact, Gentlemen, in the history of Republican Rome, that when 
' Plebeians were first allowed to be eligible, and to elect to the great 
offices of state, they did not choose a single magistrate from their 
own order from a perfect conviction of their intellectual inferiority : 
and under the government of Athens, which was purely democratical, 
and which was perpetually defiled with the blood of her heroes, and 
fcer most exemplary citizens — as enumerated by Lucian, in his 
**- Dialogue against giving too rash an assent to Calumny." The 
virtuous Phocion, when dragged to an ignominious death, to which 
he had been unjnsily and infamously condemned by the people, de* 
dared that he had expected to be executed, for that such had been 
the fate of every illustrious Athenian before him. Nor do the bril- 
liant exploits of this Republic afford any proof of the energy and 
superior advantage of a democratic constitution j for tbey were inva^ 
riabiy performed when the nation was directed and governed by some 
eminent individual, in whose hands at the time were invested the 
entire powers of the State, so that in fact the characteristic and es- 
sential principles of the democracy were wholly suspended. For it 
signifies bat little, Gentlemen after what name a government- may 
be called, when it acts on principles directly at variance with the- 
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terms of Us assumed denomination ; and there cannot be one In- 
stance adduced, in the history of Athens and the ancient Republics, 
where weakness, confusion and cruelty, did not constantly succeed to 
the resumption by the people, of the helm of government into their 
own hands— whilst the first exhibition of their authority was gene- 
rally the degradation or the death of those individuals to whose valour, 
virtues, or patriotism, they owed their security and renown. The 
treatment of Hannibal, by the people of Carthage— of Coriolanus,' 
Camillus, the Sci pi os, Cicero, and other illustrious characters, by the 
demagogues of Rome Miltiades, Theanistocles, Aristides, Cimon, 
Timotheus, Alcibiades, Phocion — men whose names, even at this 
hour, excite reverence and enthusiasm — were condemned by their 
inhuman countrymen, as a reward for their glorious achievements, 
to fines, imprisonments, exile, or death. Again, in England, during 
the, daring usurpation of that puritannical villain Cromwell, though 
the form of government was denominated a commonwealth, yet, 
surely no Sovereign was ever more absolute or acted under less con- 
troul, than the insidious Protect er did. For a nation entirely go- 
verned by one man, is an absolute Monarchy, and not a Republic. 
The tyrannical barbarity of Mark Antony occasioned even Cicero tq 
wish that Brotus had not assassinated Caesar ; in like manner, the 
real friends of liberty in France, considered the existence of the Bas- 
tile, as comparatively a less evil than the capricious and bloody fero- 
city of the savages who destroyed it. If one man more enlightened and 
more daring than another, ventures to express his abhorrence of your 
republican Reformers, or of those ill-judged and dangerous experi- 
ments directly leading to a revolution under the lying appel- 
lation of Universal, Civil, and Religious Liberty, or unlimited Suf- 
frage and Annual turbulence, the equally false pretext of Parliamen- 
tary Reformation, he is immediately assailed by a host of patriotic 
and infidel place-hunting vagabonds, who insidiously hold him up to 
the indignation, and perhaps the daggers of furious and intolerant 
bigots, as the mercenary advocate or claimant either for despotism or 
preferment. But the reflecting and religious subjects of greatly 
exalted and still (thank my God and the virtuous House of Peers) 
Protestant England, glory in their Constitution, because they are 
conscious of enjoying the purest and most perfect system of rn* 
tionalliberty, that ever existed since the first institution of civil 
society. Let certain violent and patriotic demagogues, then, re- 
flect deeply upon the serious and awful subjects which 1 am dis- 
cussing for your information and consequent welfare; let 
them be advised by me, that every link they continue to add to the 
chain of popular encroachments, they advance afstep towards 
popular insurrection j and that the Parliamentary Reform which 
tbey meditate, will alone prove the precursor of a national convul- 
sion, involving within its vortex, the religion, the laws, and the 
liberties of the British empire— let them take warning before it 
may be too late, by the calamities of Athena, of Rome, and abovt 
all of Franca, for their attempts, if successful, myk ^ inevitably 
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! io noi venal anarchy, or in confirmed despotism, Gen* 
tlemvn, if every kingdom in the universe were to encounter even 
the most horrible of all calami tie*, a civil war, in order to obtain 
eueh a Constitution as England enjoys, it would not be surprising. 
But that persons should exist in the bosom of jour Aristocracy,, 
desperate enough to disseminate principles, and to foment pas* 
eioos, which directly tend to the subversion of your Protestant 
Church, and the desolation of your civil establishments : that so* 
cietiesi clubs, and dinner parties, should be held in yoor capital, 
and meetings summoned in your counties and your towns, for the 
sole purpose of maturing plans of disorganisation, under the pre* 
tence of reform, and of re- producing the results of Gallic libertv 
and equality, under the deceitful glare of British civil, and Popish 
liberty, is a manifestation of human depravity, or patriotic effron* 
tery, unexampled as it is hideous and detestable, and is scarcely to 
be credited, even by those who are so unhappy as to witness, whilst 
the chief glory of their existence consists in their having the talents 
and the firmness to deprecate and expose it. Gentlemen, iutN 
raately acquainted as I atn with the Constitution of every state io 
ancient and modem limes, and with the causes of their decay or 
exaltation, it is quite impossible for me to remain silent when I 
can foresee in the conduct of some of the members of the most vene- 
rated families in your country, a systematic and determined resolu- 
tion to identify their principles, their actions, and their politics with 
the declamations, the writings, and the blasphemies of the greatest 
ruffians that ever disgraced or degraded the moral character of any 
nation upon record, and with the sole selfish object of forcing them- 
selves into place and power ; not uudermining, but, as was justly 
aaid of Julius Caesar by Q. Catullus, prhueps senatut, " storming 
the Constitution with a battering ram." Let these puny, contemn* 
tible statesmen be well assured, that in the event of success they 
would be the very first victims offered up on the altars of blind and 
ferocious brutality ; and with this advice let them be cautious 
how they continue to shake the massy Corinthian pillars of that 
constitution, " for the sake of removing a few specks from its sur- 
face," an adherence to which has been the great cause of exalting 
the British Empire to a height of splendour and renown, uuex*» 
arupled in the history of the world $ whilst the powerful energies 
of that commercial uation of shop-keepers, as the murderous tyrant 
and oppressor not only of France, but of horrified Europe, called 
her, directed by the wisdom and the firmness, not of All the Tatentt 
certainly, but of the ablest and most virtuous Prime Minister 
Great Britain ever had, tumbled this blood-stained fiend from his 
throne | and having preserved his capital from the five and mass*. 
cre of nortlieru and enfuriated barbarians, they now, tempering 
justice with mercy, confine himself not in chains or in a dungeon, 
the merited fate of such an abandoned, impious reprobate, bat 
with all the luxuries and comforts of life, in a palace erected- hy 
the generosity of Great Britain, and alone restricted as to resfl- 
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dence, in possibly that srnglearxft in the universe that could have 
selected, sufficiently secure to guard the destinies of outraged, viola- 
ted Europe, from the hypocritical and ferocious machinations of the 
cruel imsnolator of the mild, the virtuous, the basely kidnapped, and 
subsequently butchered, Enghien. And, Gentlemen, is it for the 
purpose of trying similar experiments in this great'and happy Empire 
that you will not only permit, but cheer and applaud idiots and 
mountebanks, in their daring efforts, under the appellation of Reform, 
to overturn the Monarchy and the liberties of your country r Reflect 
upon the consequences of the abolition of Royalty in other States, the 
vital, the sole pursuit of the irreligious vagabonds, who have been so 
long disturbing your minds by their speeches, and blasting your pros- 
perity by their acts. What did the people ever gain by a republican 
form of Government I ask you r Look to that once extolled mistress of 
the world, Rome, and let her bloody records inform you, that a 
power over the lives, liberties, and properties of her duped citizens, 
Infinitely beyond what had ever been claimed by their Kings — a 
power undefined, monstrous, and unlimited, was vested in the hands 
of her Dictators, Consuls, and other Magistrates, who always exer- 
cised it with the most severe rigour, and sometimes the greatest wan* 
tooness and oppressiqn. And never forget, Gentlemen, amidst the 
ravings of your incendiaries, that the short but often repeated formula, 
— " ne quid Rtspublica detrimenti caperet" — at once frequently deli- 
vered over the boasted freedom your idiot patriots wish to obtain for 
Englishmen, not the uncontrollable authority of a single magistrate, 
invested by law, by usuage, and the constitution, which supreme and 
unnatural power, not accountable to any human tribunal for his exer- 
cise of it: and this despotic magistrate nominated, mind not by the 
people, but by another magistrate: for the object always was, as it 
ever will be, in a republic, " notwithstanding the wisdom of a Lmmh- 
ton or a Russell,** to keep down and Jo oppress the people. And attend 
Id this extraordinary feet, Gentlemen Reformers, that in the history 
of Rome you will find but one solitary instance, where the people, 
with their boasted liberty, nominated this Chief ; — and this I declare 
to you on the authority of a more credible historian than even Joseph 
Hume— of Livy, who takes care to inform us it was the single instance 
—» tt quod nunquam ante eum diem factum erat? This wondrous re- 
publican event happened in the second Punic war, when the people 
named Q. Fabius Maximus Pro-dictator, the Consul being then 
absent. What will Hunt, Hobhouse, and that countermarching pro- 
eer Sir Robert Wilson, with Michael Angelo's hungry friend Lamb- 
too, say to this feet ? Let these sharp-set Wig guerillas learn, from 
the example of a man of superior abilities, but profligate habita, and 
no principle, the danger of proceeding too far in the journey of re- 
form i let them recollect his memorable expression, to that weather* 
beaten patriot Major Cartwright, at the period to which my motto 
refers; and let them forget, for the rest of their days, the politics 
and visionary theories of the reforming Duke of Richmond— aa well 
bis letter to Colonel Sharman, as bis Universal Suffrage and Annual 
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ferttamtots j " for If even they were seriously to atop short at buuse 
holders, or even copyholder*' franchises, the inroad being' once rntode, 
the Constitution eventually would perish.*' Old Home Tooke knew 
very well what he was about in 1794, and would not have deserted 
his Question for a dinner at Taylor's ; and, though he- sighed for a 
revolution, under the deceitful auspices of parliamentary reform, yet 
the bare idea of a gallows always, fortunately, occasioned a profuse 
perspiration to temper his philosophy j in consequence of which; he 
mformed his old brother patriot , •« that although he intended to-go 
m teas Windsor in his career, yet that be himself had changed • his 
Bund, and would, for the present, stop short at Hoonslow." I wish to 
impress caution strongly on the minds of certain contemptible > idiots 
who are straining every nerve (a few of them, I fear, not through 
ignorance,) to drive England into a convulsion, solely for the purpose 
of driving your able and enlightened Administration from their posts, 
and themselves into their offices ; whilst, at the same time, I wish 
die sober, reasoning part of your community to reflect upon the ine- 
vitable consequences ; and to believe, before it is too late, that could 
all the injustice, cruelty, and oppression, even of French despotism, 
since the reign of that obdurate and hardened bigot Louis Xlth, with 
his hangman Tristan, be collected together and placed in one scale of 
bloodshed and iniquity— and the atrocities of one single week in 
France, when the rabble were the rulers of it, thrown into the other : 
to be assured, I say, that the latter would greatly preponderate, la 
short, a republican is a form of government which has ever yet been, 
and ever will be, exerted to do wrong — and which, to the end of 
time, will only be operative in accomplishing mischief, and probably 
massacre. 

I never yet saw a plan of reform, Gentlemen, that could be carried 
into effect without imminent danger to the state, in two of its branches j 
and 1 have examined them all with serious attention from, as well as 
previous to, the period of the late Mr. Pitt's motion on the 7th May, 
1782, including the opinions of the Corresponding and Constitutional 
Societies ; and from what 1 have lately seen, on two most important 
occasions, of the purity, virtue, and religious integrity of the House of 
Peers, who, with his Royal Highness the Duke of York, have pre- 
served the throne from pollution, and the constitution from defite- 
' ment, I am quite satisfied, that should the House of Commons be so 
far imposed upon as to pass an act of reformation, any thing like what 
has ever yet been submitted to them, the measure will be similarly 
disposed of, "- as was Popish Emancipation lately," before it reaches 
the Sovereign. There is but one method, Gentlemen, for your 
patriots now to take (which my knowledge of your parliamentary re* 
coeds enables me to remind you of), in order to carry either a reform 
such as they want, or Catholic Emancipation, for, since the discom- 
fiture of Pope Pius, I can again ioke with you, and even with the 
Cardinals. The circumstance I allude to is this :— In the reign of 
Queen Anne, December, 1704, the bill against occasional conformity 
having been twice previously rejected by the Lords, Mr. Bromley, in 
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iatsodad&g it a third time to the Commons, moved, " that it $h*M 
be tacked to a Money BUi*" this, be said, was an ancient and 
highly reammable practice ; however, the tackers were defeated by 
an immense majority. Suppose now your patriots try something of a 
similar experiment, and the next time that great and able man, Mr. 
Hunkett, brings in his bill, if he will contrive to seduce the Pope 
from his sinecure situation behind a certain Nobleman's back, and 
cajole that most enlightened, communicative popish advocate, Mr. 
OConneJ, to stick himself behind mine for the rest of his life, and 
will also stick a dinner card of Angelo Taylor's to the bill, inviting 
all those members sincerely attached to their King, and the Established 
Religion to forget their duty to their God as well as to their consti- 
tuents, he may perhaps succeed ; but until he can effect this, he may 
as well endeavour to persuade me, that Roman Catholics privileges 
will be enlarged by the House of Peers, whilst general conciliation, 
tranquillity, and brotherly love, will emanate from an imprisonment of 
their injured and cruelly insulted priesthood, as to convince me that 
Larobton, Hobhouse, Joseph Hume, and Robert Wilson, the vie* 
tnous and patriotic reformers of the House of Commons, are not 
purer and more enlightened statesmen than that most wonderful an* 
tipodean mountebank, Signor il Diavolo, the theatrical pedestrian re* 
former of Covent-Garden Theatre. 

1 remain, Gentlemen, with the most profound respect and admfe 
ration of your loyalty, allegiance, and even increased love and attach- 
ment for your august and injured Sovereign, your determined support- 
er and constitutional friend, 

HARCOURT LEES. 



SIR HARCOURT LEES. 



That the works of this distinguished Protestant advocate have 
had a due effect on those who have perused them, is now uni- 
versally admitted. The following letter appeared in an Irish 
paper, and we insert it with pleasure, on account of the con- 
vincing extracts which the writer gives from one of the ablest 
productions of the eloquent Baronet. 

MuUingar, May 28, 1821. 
Sir, 
1 have derived much gratification from a perusal, in The 
Warder of last Saturday, of a letter addressed to " the Eda* 
cated and Enlightened Roman Catholics of Ireland," signed, 
** A Convert to the Established Church ;" and most fully do I 
agree with that writer in his expressed opinion, " that the only 
way in which our differences can be removed, and ourselves 
reconciled, is, that the Roman Catholics shall review that reli- 
gious system in which they have been educated, and to which 
they profess to adhere; that they should take the trouble, 
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however irksome the task, coolly and rationally, and with the 
assistance of scriptural study, to investigate the nature and 
character of the religion they profess ; for, when they have 
done so, it is morally impossible that they should continue any 
longer to be the dupes of an antiquated and uncharitable sys- 
tem of superstition and intolerance." Thus writes your cor* 
respondent. Now, Sir, will you permit me also, as an imme* 
diate convert to the unrivalled talents and profound learning of 
a man, whose distinguished name has long been familiar in 
every part of the empire, to give you his sentiments upon this 
important subject ; and I am particularly induced to ao so for 
the eternal welfare of my deluded brethren in error, from the 
circumstance that this immediate passage, which I extract from 
the sixth edition of his most able and convincing work, now 
before me, first induced me to make those inquiries, which 
terminated io my conversion to the Established Church, In 
page 55 of his Antidote, published in December, 1819, Sir 
Harcourt Lees, the great and eloquent advocate of the Protes- 
tant establishment, thus expresses himself : 

" 1 have now conducted you through the crimsoned pages 
of Popery, from the earliest invention of their creed, up to the 
times in which we live — I have produced unanswerable docu- 
ments and facts, to prove that their religion does, and ever 
will, direct their policy— 1 have enumerated the writings, the 
speeches, and the prophecies of Papists themselves, to demon- 
strate, that the blessed spirit of peace and conciliation is as 
far removed between the churches, as it was even at the revo- 
lution — I have laid before you a few of their doctrines, coun- 
cils, and canons, breathing every thing but toleration and mercy 
towards us Protestants— I have adduced the oaths of their 
bishops and their priests, the bulls of the former, and the de- 
claration of their present Pope, to shew you the extreme affec- 
tion they bear our religion and government, and how necessary 
it is, that Papists should assist in directing the concerns of 
both ; the melancholy transactions that disgraced those reigns, 
when Papists held offices of trust, and sat in Parliament, I 
have touched on, and referred you to the blood-stained pages 
that record them ; as also the immediate good consequences 
that has immediately followed their (I hope) eternal exclusion 
from one and the other, whilst they adhere to their errons. Bat 
if all of these sad details of horror, and of massacre, and of in- 
controvertible facts, could be obliterated from the pages of his- 
tory, and from the records of the Popish faith, I will adduce a 
reason of so terrible an import, of so intolerant and so dreadful 
a character, that if, after reading a few extracts from the sa« 
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cred, though perverted authority, I shall direct him to, Mr. 
Plunkett will still confess that he is at a loss to account for the 

Fretence on which Papists are refused political emancipation, 
inform him, and I declare to you, gentlemen advocates, that 
I shall be at no loss for a suitable epithet to apply to your ig- 
norance, whether it be real or pretended. It is a favourite 
argument with you ail, and, if true, would be a forcible one by. 
me, that Papists have long since rejected and denied all their, 
intolerant and dangerous doctrines, and that, as to their forma 
and practices, they have been completely misunderstood and, 
grossly calumniated. 1 believe the Catholic Board, whatever 
may be their present estimation for religion and their priests, 
will allow, that the early converts from the Popish faith, the 
venerable prelates, Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, knew a 
little on the subject of their creed and practices ; and until 
they can prove, to my satisfaction, that the same love for po- 
pularity, and indifference to the opinion of really pious and 
learned men, as is so strongly appareut in the conduct and sen- 
timents of the principal leaders of that Board, influenced the 
belief, and directed the heaven-inspired patience of those cru- 
elly tortured martyrs and converts to the Protestant faith, on-, 
der their agonizing sufferings, amidst the burning faggots kin- 
dled by their Popish murderers, so long shall I be persuaded, 
that neither these suffering victims, nor mysejf, are deserving of 
the appellation of calumniators. As to their denial and rejec- 
tion of the intolerant, doctrines of their church, let the perverted 
and corrupt edition of the holy scriptures, originally published 
by the English college at Rheims, in 1582, and. republished in 
Dublin in 1817, (only three years past) for the instruction of 
the rising generation in this country, and for the purpose of 
infusing into the minds of the Popish population of Ireland, 
sentiments of mercy, conciliation, and forbearance towards us 
Protestants, and particularly .after what they ,had learned from 
I)octor Dromgoole, and the author of the Penal Grievances; 
let this holy volume, I say, reply to their assertion, and allow a 
perusal of these notes to speak a tale of dreadful . conciliation 
for themselves. I am pretty confident, gentlemen, that not 
oue of your body is acquainted with the period or circumstances 
tinder which these most intolerant notes Were first published; 
tad, as it is of vital importance to a perfect understanding of 
their nature, tendency, and object, that you should have a slight 
conception of the characters of the original framers of them, 
and of the corrupted edition of the, holy book to which they are 
annexed, I shall briefly . inform you, that when the great body 
of these Popish murderers (the priests) their hands reeking, 
and their garments stained, with the innocent blood of our 
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Protestant prelates and forefathers, fled from England on the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth, they were collected together 
at Dooay, as Camden informs us, through the exertions of 
William 'Allen, an Oxonian ; and here the first college of 
these pious and merciful gentlemen was founded, under the 
influence and support of just as tolerant a patron, that cruel 
relentless bigot, Philip II. of Spain, the determined enetnv of 
fingland. A few years afterwards they removed to Rheims, 
where they were patronized by protectors, as eminently cotupi- 
amis for mercy and conciliation as the royal Philip was, by the 
most remorseless of all bigots, the Guises, whose religious 
assassinations and murders any French history of those times 
will give you a full account of— under the direction of this 
Allen, who was head of the Rbeimish Seminary, and principal 
composer of the Rheimish Notes, with the assistance of Doc- 
tors Bristow and Sanders, this corrupt and perverted transla- 
tion of the Holy Scripture was published, having been trans- 
lated (as they tell you in their own preface, and in the name 
of your God, I call upon you, gentlemen, to mark the decla- 
ration, for it sufficiently accounts for the admission of all those 
'gross errors info their creed, which I censure and condemn, 
and which you seem to approve of, by supporting .and extend- 
ing) not from original Greek, the language in which the. New 
Testament was first written by the Apostles and Evangelists^ 
eighteen hundred years ago, but from the old vulgar Latin text 
(however, this is not the fact ;) because, as they inform you^ 
It was used in the church of God about thirteen hundred years 
before, and was, by the common received optmon, corrected by 
St. Hierom, according to the Greek ; so also the Bible was 
translated, not from the original Hebrew, but from this. old vvd* 
gar Latin text, as their preface informs us, written and possibly 
'compared with the original by St. Hierom also. Notwithstand- 
ing Moses wrote three thousand, and Majachi, the last of the 
prophets, except Lord Grey and All the Talents* two thousand 
one hundred years past^ yet these emk&ntty pious and leaned 
men, prefer publishing this copy of a copy 9 in preference to 
an exact and literal translation from the original languages, 
because it afforded them the great advantage of still . further 
corrupting the sense and meaning of the word of God, than 
•evfen the imperfect edition of St. Hierom had .previously done, 
to their own base and infamous purposes ; yet these same 
'correct and pious editors have the Christian charity to instruct 
their readers, in note Heb. v. 7, that the translators of the Pro* 
testant Bible should be abhorred to the depths of Hell. Allen, 
the principal personage concerned in this .. corrupt publication* 
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Wis appointed by Philip U. to accompany bis Spanish VicaN 
General with a Holy Inquisition (for Papists never travel with* 
out this merciful office), and his* invincible Armada into Eng* 
land, having in his suite a hundred Monks and Jesuits, with 
a Papal BuB, exhorting the Papists (tinder the penalty of an 
anathema* if they refused,) to rise against the English govern* 
tnent. As to Doctor Bristow, the Roman Catholic Histories} 
Dodd, instructs us, that he was the chief assistant Sod eoot* 
fidential assistant of Allen, in all matters connected With the 
religious bigotry of those days of horror. The third worthy 
partner in this firm of massacre and treason, Doctor Sander% 
died in rebellion, here in Ireland, where he figured as Pope's 
Nuncio/ 9 

Again, this all-accomplished scholar, in page 66, thus pro- 
ceeds: 

u Before' this ascendancy shall be sacrificed to ambition and 
to party, let Roman Catholics make an effort to emancipate 
themselves from the gross errors and practices of their church. 
Let them petition, not Parliament or Prince, but their Pope 
and his hierarchy, to appoint a commission for the purpose of 
translating a pure edition of the scriptures from the languages 
in which they were originally written by the holy and inspired 
writers ; let their Pontiff appoint one half, and the Imperial 
Parliament the remainder, consisting of the most learned and 
able divines of both churches that can be selected, and it wiH 
soon be ascertained whether the Protestant Bible or the Popish 
edition, translated from the Editio Ifelica, and the corrupted 
one of St. Hierom, convey the true interpretation of the word 
of God. For St. Hierom himself confessed, on the authority 
of their own writers, that he was obliged, in consequence <A 
his first translation (which I believe was a genuine and literal 
transcript) not being agreeable to, or meeting the taste of the 
people, to translate a second edition, universally, though em* 
neously, acknowledged as the Vulgate ; and it is from this 
second copy, published under the direction of the Council of 
Trent, and afterwards altered, and still further corrupted, by 
Pope Clement the Eighth, in 1592, that the present Romish 
edition of the holy scriptures has been translated and forced 
into use, solely for the purpose of authorising and establishing 
the gross errors and absurdities of the Papal church. Let this 
commission submit the result of their labours to the Imperial 
Parliament ; let a new and correct edition of the scripture*, 
under the sanction of the Irish Roman Catholic prelacy, be 
circulated through every part of this country free from Protes- 
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taut interference — let an injunction from the satoe authorities' 
be laid upon the priests to read the word of their God in n Ian* 
guage understood by their respective flocks, in conformity to 
the express directions of the apostles, and for one, I will pledge 
myself to have then but little objection to the Houses of Lord* 
and Commons going into a Committee on Roman Catholic dams™ 
Let the Roman Catholics ponder well on this advice; and if 
they will be directed by my conduct, they will soon be able to 
sign themselves, as I do, with sincerity and thankfulness, 

A CONFIRMED PROTESTANT. 



VIOLENT OUTRAGE. 

(From an Irish Evening Paper.) 

The following barbarous outrage is communicated by a cor* 
respondent at Thurles : 

" A person of the name of Thomas Kavanagh was barba- 
rously murdered about two o'clock in the morning of the 29th 
nit, upon the lands of Clonboo, within four miles of the town 
of Templemore, in the barony of Ikerin, in the county of Tip- 
perary, under circumstances of the most aggravated atrocity. 
The following are the particulars of this horrid outrage : The 
lands of Clonboo, part of the estate of the Earl of Carrick, 
containing about 233 acres, were lately tenanted as a grafting 
farm by Theophilus Baroett, and James Bennett, Esqrs. who 
held them from his Lordship for the life of a Mrs. Skies, other- 
wise Lidwell, who died in the month of August last. Edward 
Cronyne, Esq. of Thomastown, in the county of Kilkenny, th« 
land-agent of Lord Carrick, thought it for his Lordship's inte- 
rest to make three divisions of this farm, which he let to new 
tenants ; one of which divisions, containing fifty-six acres, 
was leased to John Kayes, and Daniel Kavanagh, the son-in- 
law of Kayes, both of Whom resided for many years on the 
lands. The former was herdsman to the late tenants. Since 
the letting of those lands several threatening notices were* 
from time to time, served on the new tenants, and posted up at 
night, cautioning and requiring them to give up the lands : the 
ditches and fences on different parts of the farm were levelled 
by night ; and the persons who attempted to plougt for the 
new tenants were hunted away in the day-time by armed men. 
Kayes, and his son-in-law, Kavanagh, two or three days previ- 
ous to the 29th ult. commenced erecting the walls of a house 
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on the division of the farm taken t>y them, the houses whereift 
tjiey resided being on another division of the farm lately let to 
Theobald Butler, a new tenant ; and, for Butler's accommoda- 
tion, Kayes removed his family into the house of his son-in- 
law, Daniel Kavanagb, with an intention of residing there, 
until the new bouse should be finished. On the night of the; 
28th, or rather about two o'clock in the morning of the 39th 
ult. both families were in bed in the bouse of Kavanagb, wheft 
an armed party, about twelve in number, attacked the bouse in* 
a most furious manner, and in an instant shattered the door to 
pieces, firing shots through it, and battering it with large stones. 
The door being dashed in, the party broke into the bouse, and 
fired several shots in the directions -where they heard the voices 
of any of the family. They then rushed at the bed in the 
kitchen in which Thomas Kavanagb, a tailor, seventy years of 
age, and the father of Daniel Kavanagb, and one Martin Ber- 
lin, a journeyman tailor, were sleeping ; and the ruffians, seiz- 
ing upon Bergin, dragged him towards the door of the cabin* 
where he cried out for mercy, declaring that he had nothing to 
do with the land, and that he would never sleep in the house 
again ; whereupon he was spared, and the party immediately 
laid hold on Thomas Kavanagb, the old man, and dragged him 
outside the door, striking him with a spade handle, guns, and 
* blunderbuss on the head. They in a moment put an end to 
his . existence, after having inflicted a number of dreadful 
Wounds on his head. Kayes, the tenant, concealed himself 
under a bed, and escaped observation in the dark, the party not 
being prepared with lights. Young Kavanagb, the son-in-law 
of Kayes, succeeded in keeping fast the room-door, wherein 
he and his wife, with an infant child about five weeks old, and 
four other children, lay : some of the family, who slept in the 
kitchen, crept up the chimney ; and others lay flat on the floor, 
by which means they escaped the shots that were fired in every 
direction through the cabin. There were twelve persons, 
young and old, sleeping in Kavanagb's cabin on this night y 
and the party who entered broke every atom of furniture therein 
to pieces, and then left notices, ordering the tenants, under 
dreadful threats, to quit the farm they bad lately taken. Having 
finished the work of destruction, they went to different houses 
and cabins near Kavanagh's, rapping at the doors, cautioning 
the inhabitants against having to do with the lands of Cionboo r 
and informing them they had ' settled Kayes/ by which, it is 
Supposed, they mistook Kavanah, the tailor, for Kayes, the 
new tenant, who, as has been stated, concealed himself under 
the bed. Information of this outrage having been communi- 
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cated to Mr. Micbael Cormick, of Thurles, Coroner, he pro* 
ceeded this morning to the scene of outrage, which is ten mile% 
from Thurles, accompanied by a jury of the most respectable 
inhabitants of the town, and a party of Captain Wilson's horse, 
police, which he promptly ordered to atteud the Coroner, though 
the murder was committed out of the baronies over which hq 
has beeu appointed chief magistrate. A minute investigation 
into all the circumstances took place before the coroner an4 
jury this day, and the inquest is adjourned for a week. The 
unprotected state of this wretched family, in a lonely cabin, 
without a door, is easily conceived, particularly when another 
visit of the same nature is expected. It is hoped that, by the 
exertions of the local magistrates, the authors of this outrage 
will be brought to punishment. 

v I certify the foregoing statement is accurate in everv re-* 
spect, from the information collected by me on oath at the in* 
quest. 

" MICHAEL CORMICK, Coroner, 
" County of Tipperary. 

"Tkitrles, A%30, 1821." 

BARBAROUS AND UNPRECEDENTED MURDER. 

(From an Irish Paper.) 

It is our painful duty, this diy, to relate one of the most 
.brutal and unprecedented murders that has occurred in this tt 
any country for centuries. 

Our readers may recollect the attack which was made some short 
rime since at the house of John Torrance, Esq. at Ctmnigar, 
ip the liberties of this city, and the brave and effectual resist- 
ance which he made on . that occasion, solely aided, by his amic- 
able and affectionate wife, a resistance which drew round them 
both public and private expressions of thanks and admiration. 

In a short time after the attack, Mr. Torrance left Cuunigaf, 
having taken the farm of Mondella Hill from the Hon. W. 
Quia, which is situated within a mile of Adare, in the county 
of Limerick. On this farm he was making some improve- 
ments, but. did not reside there, having taken lodgings in the 
village while these were going on, and returned each evening 
by a short cut or pathway through the fields. 

On Sunday Mr. Torrance and his wife dined at the (arm, 
and ob returning to Adare, a little, after eight o'clock, wave 
met at a stone gap* which divided the pathway from the end of 
a narrow byroad, by twe men dressed in tight frbe coats 5 

No. ffl, FoL 60, June, 1821. h 1 
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one of these fellows handed a letter to Mr. Torrance, and 
while he was in the act of looking at the superscription, the 
other ruffian struck him a blow with a large stone in the back 
of the head. 

At that moment, Mrs. Torrance, who was leaning on the 
left arm of her husband, shrieked, and caught hold of the as- 
sassin ; he struggled with her some time, and both fell ; and 
while she lay on the ground, he inflicted two mortal wounds 
with a sharp instrument, one about two inches above, and the 
other about the like distance under the left breast, which passed 
through the lungs, penetrated her heart, and caused almost 
instant death. 

While this scene of barbarity was proceeding, the other 
assassin was contending with Mr. Torrance to effect a like 
purpose, and they seem to have had a desperate conflict. From 
the stone gap where the attack was first made, to the ground 
where Mr. Torrance was left by them as dead, appears to be 
about a hundred yards, all the distance he fought with the fel- 
low, still retiring into the hollow of the field, and during which 
he gave him several blows in the face and legs with an ash 
stick, which he wrested from the assassin's hands in the first 
instance, but unfortunately, Fn making a desperate blow at his 
legs, in order to disable him totally, the stick was broken in 
two, and he became unarmed. At that moment Mr. Torrance 
was knocked down by the second ruffian, and, while on the 
ground, a wound of about six inches deep was inflicted on his 
left side, and another on his neck, by a bayonet : after which 
one of the fellows said, " Come away, Tom, we have done 
enough ;" and then retired across the flat grounds towards the 
.Shannon. 

When Mr. Torrance found they had gone off, though greatly 
fatigued in the conflict, and weakened by loss of blood, be 
scrambled on his legs ; and, perceiving the cows lowing and 
surrounding the body of his wife, he lifted her in his arms, and 
placed her in a corn-field, which was divided from the murder- 
ous scene by a loose stone wall of about three feet high ; there 
be left her, and endeavoured to make his way towards Adare. 
On reaching the high road, which is about three hundred yards 
from the spot where the murder was committed, be got into 
the house of John Switzer, where, after relating the circum- 
stance, he fainted, and continued so for some time. 

Switzer having procured assistance, went to the place where 
Mrs. Torrance's body lay, and had it conveyed to the boose of 
William Eaton, in Adare. 

Mr. Torrance was also removed with care to bis lodgings in 
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the house of Mr. John Reynard, where he had the instant at* 
tendance of Dr. Griffin. 

A messenger was instantly dispatched to Limerick, for Dr. 
Thwaites, who arrived at an tarly .hour next morning, and 
dressed his wounds (thirteen in number, besides bruises,) and 
we are rejoiced to learn, from Mr. Thwaites's report last night, 
that he is as well as can be expected, and has hopes of his reco- 
very. 

We cannot close without lamenting the stain this act has 
inflicted on the national character. That a gentleman, fair and 
upright in his dealings, mild and conciliatory in his manners, 
and a public benefactor to the working classes of his neigh- 
bourhood, should have been marked as the victim of a relent* 
less hostility, and why ? Because he would not surrender his 
arms to a lawless banditti ; because he had spirit and firmness 
not to be accessary to their nightly misdoings. That Mrs. 
Torrance should equally share in their resentment, is also a 
subject of melancholy reflection ; her heart and her home ac- 
cessible to the wants and afflictions of the poor ; her closet 
their dispensary. 



The Apologetical Epistle, addressed by the Right Reverend 
Doctor lViUiam Poynter, Vicar Apostolic in the Southern 
district of the Catholics of England, to his eminence Cardinal 
Litta, Prefect qf the Sacred Congregation de Propaganda 
Fide, against the charges brought against him and the other 
Vicars Apostolic in England, by the Right Reverend Doctor 
John Milner, Bishop qf CastabaJa, Vicar Apostolic qf the 
Midland District of the Catholics qf England. 

(Continued from p. &M.J 

" But notwithstanding all this, as we wished that ill the 
four vicars apostolic should act by mutual agreement, it was 
determined not \6 sign this resolution till Doctor GibsonV 
arrival in London. While I mention this, I also think that! 
ought not to omit mentioning, that Doctor Douglass expressly 
declared to me, his coadjutor, that * he wished me in this busi- 
ness not to do any thing in his place or name/ 

u 11. It is to be observed that Doctor Milner was not pre- 
sent with' us at this meeting ; nor is this wonderful : for Wc 
had met together by accident, not pre-concert. Mr. Edward 
Jerningham's arrival, bearing with him the fifth resolution, 
and his presenting it to us for perusal, were unexpected ; nor 
was there then time to convene Doctor Milner before the boor 
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fixed for the tilting of the Catholics. White, therefore, he 
caa not complain of our judging without him that the fifth 
resolution might be signed, this also occurs, that he himself 
on the day before had, without advising with us, by two an- 
swers, announced that it might be signed with a safe con- 
science ; yet of this none of us hath ever complained. 

u 12. On the 1st of February, therefore, Doctor Collingridge 
and I proceeded together from the house of Doctor Douglass to 
the great room in St. Alban's tavern, to which the Catholics 
were convened. Taverns of this description in London art 
large houses full of magni6cent rooms, in which the inhabi- 
tants of London are frequently assembled for public business, 
there not being, in private houses, room sufficiently spacious 
for such meetings. Hence a person would not speak fairly of 
this meeting, who, giving no explanation of the term, would 
announce to persons of foreign countries, unacquainted with 
pur manners, that a meeting of bishops, roblemen, and other 
Catholics, was held at a tavern. On that day there were not 
'fewer than about two hundred Catholics, clergy, nobility, and 
gentry, assembled in the tavern. Doctor Milner, too, whs 
there among the others. When I entered the room with Doc- 
tor Collingridge, I said to Doctor Milner, that we should not 
sign the resolution on that day, because we wished to wait for 
the arrival of Doctor Gibson, to the end that all the vicars 
apostolic might act in concert. I then invited Doctor Milner 
to meet Doctor Collingridge and myself on the day after upon 
this business at the house of Doctor Douglass ; but I never 
told him that on that day I had done any thing, or ought to do 
Any thing, on the part of Doctor Douglass : for this Doctor 
Douglass had expressly forbidden me. 

" 13. After Lord Stoortdn, who presided at the meeting, 
had moved, and Lord Clifford had seconded the resolutions, , 
and after each had addressed the meeting at length, LordStour- 
ton, widi the full assent of all persons present, declared that, 
»* suffering, as they had done for «o many years, a privation of 
.all their civil rights, and of much of their temporal property, 
jan account of their profession of the Catholic faith, still they 
would not surrender a single particle of that holy religion, in 
.tjx hope of any temporal advantages whatsoever which the Bri- 
tish government could give to the Catholics, and that they valued 
•their religion much higher than alltheir temporal possession*, 
or the highest honours of the kingdom/ 
.,., " 14, Although Doctor Collingiidge and I derived the 

S neatest cpmfort of mind from these words, yet 1 thought it my 
uty, before the fifth resolution was put to the vote, to say a 
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few words, that All persons might know the reason why thi 
▼fears apostolic and I wished to do nothing before the arrival of 
Doctor Gibson. I therefore observed, that * questions affecting 
the spiritual concerns of all the four districts, and which con- 
sequently ought to be referred to the judgment of all the foot 
vicars apostolic, might arise on the fifth resolution. I therefore 
proposed for consideration, whether it was not expedient that 
the vicars apostolic should abstain from signing till the arrival 
of Doctor Gibson ?' 1 added that * the concert of all the four 
vicars apostolic, if they were of one opinion, would add strength 
to the resolution, and greatly assist to the obtaining of that 
which alt had Sn view/ Lord Stourton answered, ' that these 
resolutions contained no specific pledge, but only expressed* 
general disposition on the part of the Catholics to negotiate 
with government for their emancipation, on such a footing 
that mutual satisfaction and security might be obtained.' His 
Lordship then declared solemnly, that * if any specific Condi* 
tions, which pertained to matters of religion, should at any 
time be proposed, they should be submitted to the judgment of 
the vicars apostolic/ This declaration was made and received 
with universal applause, and was most grateful to Doctor Col 4 * 
lingridge and to me, as we felt how necessary it was to favour 
this disposition, so publicly and so solemnly made, of 'sub* 
tnitting all things pertaining to religion to the judgment of tbi 
vicars Hpostolic/ And this every one would fed who should 
consider that then, for the first time, such a declaration wal 
made, after the deplorable divisions which formerly existed 
between the bishops and some Catholics, and which now ap- 
peared to be extinguished and buried for evermore. Still, tiow* 
ever, t)r. Collingridge and I desired that matters should wait the 
arrival of Doctor Gibson, that alt the fbtr ■ vicars apostblifc 
might act* together arid id Concert* 

" IB. This indeed was agreeable to the meeting, and it wm 
proposed that a letter should be written lb Doctor Gibso*, by 
'which ■' he should be respectfully ifrrftefita come up to London 
as sooi) as possible ;' but as a certain day was fixed, beyond 
which it was then thought that the Catholic petition, with* the 
accompanying resolution, could not be presented ; ahd as it 
was clear that Doctor Gibson could not reach London within 
that time, it was manifest, either that this fifth resolution could 
not be signed by the other vicars apostolic, or that the arrival 
of Doctor Gibson could not bt» waited for. 

" 16. In the mean time, Lord Clifford informed me that 
Doctor Milner had told him the preceding day, that he should 
not sign the fifth resolution* because hi was the agent of Urn 
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Irish bishops. I went up to Doctor Mitoer, and asked him, 
( wtiether he would sign these proposed resolutions V He, 
turning from me, answered,, € / have been once burned in effigy ; 
\f I should sign this resolution, I shall be burned again. 9 Doc- 
tor Collingridge proposed the very same question to Doctor 
Milner, and received from him the very same answer. Doctor 
Collingridge pressed him * to assign his reasons for refusing to 
sign ;' Dr. Milner replied, * don't anticipate my reasons/ 

" 17* Dr. Milner produced some letters which, he said, he 
had received from Ireland, and desired that the English Catho- 
lics would wait till the Irish prelates should have held a synod, 
which they were to hold within ten days, but alleged no good 
reason why the English Catholics, deliberating on their own 
concerns, should embrace this advice. 

" 18. The resolutions were therefore, put to the votes of the 
whole assembly, to be carried or rejected. Doctor Collingridge 
and I voted on neither side, ana we therefore abstained from 
giving any sign of approbation or disapprobation ; so that, as 
our hands were not raised with the others, it was wrongly con- 
strued to be a sign of our disapprobation of the resolution pro- 
posed. 

"19. While this was going on, Mr. Weld, a Roman Catho- 
lic gentleman of great respectability, together with his sons, 
consulted now, for the second time, with Doctor Milner, * whe- 
ther he and his sons could, with a safe conscience, sign the 
fifth resolution ?' Doctor Milner, by his answer, -a second 
time recommended it to them. 

" 20. The five resolutions being thus approved and accepted 
by this most respectable meeting of Catholics, all hastened to 
sign them. One consideration remained— whether Doctor 
Collingridge and I should sign them on that day or not. The 
fifth resolution, upon which only the difficulty turned, con- 
tained in itself no danger, as it held us bound to nothing which 
could conflict with the doctrine and discipline of the Catholic 
religion, or which did not afford to us both satisfaction and 
security. 

" Things being thus circumstanced — on the one side, every 
reason, for which, in the beginning, we had wished to postpone 
the signing of our names to a future time, had ceased, as it ap- 
peared that Doctor Gibson, for whose arrival we were desirous 
to wait, could not reach London in time for signing, and as 
Doctor Milner was unwilling to sign this resolution of the 
English Catholics, because he was the agent of the Irish bishops, 
on the other side, the weightiest reasons convinced Dr. Collin- 
gridge and me that these resolutions should be signed by us 
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without any further delay ; particularly as after the declaration 
most grateful and full of religion, which had been made, with 
the applause of all, that * they would submit all conditions 
pertaining to religion to the judgment of the vicars apostolic/ 
which declaration put an end to all anterior divisions, and re* 
stored a most happy union between the bishops and all Catho- 
lics ; there did appear to be some reason to apprehend that, if 
the bishops had refused to stretch forth their hand in confirma- 
tion of peace and union, they might be thought to have given 
just cause of complaint to so many Catholics who had deserved 
well of religion, and also to have provoked them to emancipate 
themselves without any communication with the bishops. 
Hence many, and those the most distinguished among the 
c l er gy> came up to me, and earnestly entreated me not to quit 
the room without subscribing the resolution. In fact, if this 
opportunity of confirming the union among the Catholics them- 
selves, and between them and their bishops, had been suffered 
to pass by, it might have been found too late and fruitless to 
search for another. Hence Doctor Collingridge and I sub- 
scribed our names, because we thought that the resolution, 
whether considered in itself or in the circumstances accom- 
panying it, was harmless and free from danger And we signed 
it on that very day, because we saw the greatest detriment 
might accrue to religion and to the common peace of the Ca- 
tholics, among themselves, if we should refuse to sign it imme- 
diately. Thus, therefore, on this very day, noble and distin- 
guished Catholics, who had been divided for twenty years, 
.became joined as one people in the bond of peace. 

" 21. In the mean time. Doctor Milner, having been invited 
.by some person to meet him on the following day, replied, in 
my hearing, that he had ' assigned that day to confer with 
Doctor Collingridge and roe at the house of Doctor Douglass/ 
But as, subsequently to that assignation, circumstances were so 
changed that the conference might be postponed without in- 
convenience, 1 answered that * Doctor Milner was at liberty, 
if he thought proper, to transact his business with any other 
person on the following day/ 

" 22. From this assembly I returned immediately to the 
house of Doctor Douglass, who was confined to it by infirmity, 
and I recounted to him every thingj which had passed. He 
approved of all that I had done in the business, and on the 
following day he himself, with his own haud, subscribed his 
name to the resolutions. 

" 23. On the 5th of February, Doctor Milner printed and 
circulated every where a letter, in which he endeavoured to 
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shew that if he had signed the fifth resolution, he would have 
consented by a given pledge for adequate provisions to be mad* 
for the support of Protestaut religious institutions. But nq 
pledge of this kind was contained in this resolution, for 
it is not the Catholics, but the Legislature, who provide 
for the supporting the religious institutions of the realm; 
the obvious and natural sense of this resolution therefore 
is, that the Catholics are persuaded, that the legislature of 
Great Britain may provide for supporting the civil and religious 
institutions of the realm, without exacting from Catholics con* 
ditions which are contrary to their adherence to the doctrine* 
and discipline of the Roman Catholic church* Besides, if 
Doctor Miluer had really deemed that to be the sense of the 
fifth resolution, which he attributes to it in his tetter of the 
5th of February, why did he auswer Lord Clifford and Mr* 
Weld, and all his family, that this resolution might be signe4 
with a safe conscience ? 2dly. In the same letter he com- 
plained that the Catholics had not by this resolution provided 
for the safety of their church ; which, when he wishes to prove, 
he omits the words, ' founded on tke basis of mutual satisfac- 
tion and security ;' which words shew that the Catholics who 
signed this resolution not only contemplated the faith- and the 
discipline, but that they had in vie* the security of the church; 
and that they were bound to no conditions which should not be 
satisfactory to themselves. But what should satisfy them in 
matters pertaining to religion was, according to the declaration 
made in this very assembly, to be decided by the judgment of 
the vicars apostolic. 

" An answer was published by me to this letter published 
by Doctor Milner. With the single exception of this answer, 
I have published nothing in defence of my reputation, or of 
that of my colleagues, against the various calumnies by which 
we have been attacked, not only every year, but every month, 
by our brother, Doctor Milncr., 

u 24, Towards the middle of the month of February, Dr. 
Gibson, with Dr. Smith, his coadjutor, arrived in Loudon. By 
an unforeseen accident it had happened that the petition of 
the Roman Catholics, with the five resolutions, had not been 
presented to Parliament on the day which had been appointed 
for it. Now, when Dr. Gibson liad heard from Earl Grey both 
what the sense of the resolution was^ and what sort of a pledge 
it contained, he and his coadjutor subscribed their names to i^ 
{7b be continued*) 

> ' - i ■ ■ ■ , i ,, q ,,, ii i i i n -jiua ggi 

To our $eai>£R». — The first »beet of the Keply to BerriujftQD 
and Kirk bhall be given in »ur next* 
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Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Right Rev. Brim 
Walton, D.D. Lord Bishop of Chester, Editor of the Lon~ 
don Polyglot Bible. With notices of his coadjutors in that 
illustrious Work 5 of the cultivation of Oriental Learning, in 
this country, preceding and during their time. And of ihfi 
Authorized English Version of the Bible, to a projected revision 
of which Dr. Walton and some of his assistants in the Poly- 
glot were appointed. To which is added Dr. Walton's own 
Vindication of the London Polyglot. By the Rev. Henry 
John Todd, M. A. F. S. A. Chaplain in Ordinary to ttia 
Majesty, and Rector of Settrington, County of York. 8vo. 
Pp. S51. Rivingtons, Waterloo Plaqe; and Longman anfl 
Cp, 1821. 

Biography is, at all tunes, an amusing, frequently an iostroc- 
tfoe, study. ^Fhe life of a great roan may often make a salutary 
impression upon modern politicians, whilst the fcistory^of a 
good man may animate the slumbering virtues of the reader. 
jsekig well assured that these ane all < of iikc passion* with 4ur?- 
<actWe« f a degree of emulation springs up in the.mipd, a deter- 
<atfoation not to be altogether distanced in the rape .of life. If 
-we-oannot attain to «thi Irighest 4egq& of 4Keellea£e, we yet 
«nay be distinguished from 'the multitude} m* jnayhe emi- 
4>enrly ^useful jo .our particular station, antl ^perform a very im* 
portao*, although, perhaps, a not v**y coaspicuous, part in the 
^reat drama of the world. 

But nothing contributes more effectually to the advantages 
which may arise from the study of biography than the bringing 
forward peculiar instances, as the peculiar circumstances of 
4fe* times may demand. These, therefore, make the deeper 

JVa. 278, Vol. 60 r J*kh 1821 - . Mm 
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impression, and are read with the greater interest. And f un- 
doubtedly, from considerations of this nature, Mr. Todd, at 
this conjuncture, was induced to publish the life of the learned 
Brian Walton, Bishop of Chester, Editor of the London Poly- 
glot Bible. Our readers are already acquainted with the 
attempts lately made by Mr. Bellamy to bring into contempt 
our present translation of the Bible, and to vilify the skill of 
former English divines in oriental literature. Had these at- 
tempts been the work of an individual only, they would long 
ago have sunk into oblivion by the weight of their stupidity and 
astonishing absurdity. We declare that more gross blunders in 
translation could not be produced from the translations of any 
idle schoolboy in the metropolis, nor more unwarrantable liber- 
ties with the text from the corrections of Emanuel Sweden borg, 
Johanna Southcote, or even the editors of the unproved version 
of the New Testament. Notwithstanding these incontrovertible 
proofs of prejudice and incapacity ; notwithstanding some of Mr. 
Bellamy's tenets are in direct opposition to the generally-acknow- 
ledged doctrines of the New Testament, he has still, from 
some quarter or other, received sufficient support for enabling 
him to finish the Pentateuch. We shall soon have occasion 
to revert to this subject again, and therefore, having said thus 
much to shew the propriety of the present publication, we 
shall proceed to give some account of the work before us. 

In his preface Mr. Todd has himself adduced the circum- 
stances of the present times as the cause of his attempting these 
memoirs, and also of adding to them some account of those 
learned men who finally revised our present translation. It is 
a fact which deserves to be more generally known and consi- 
dered, that, in all Protestant countries at least, no improvement 
has been made on the translations generally adopted itt them. 
Michaelis, whose oriental learning was undoubted, and whose 
stores were augmented by those of a father scarcely leas learned, 
endeavoured to improve on Luther's translation, yet has he 
confessedly failed. Another curious observation may be made, 
which is this, that neither in our own nor in any other language^ 
are doctrinal points supposed to betfalsely translated. These 
two circumstances surely corroborate an opinion, which may 
be well entertained by christians, that the same spirit influenced 
the writer and the translator. From the memoirs lately pub- 
lished, of our own translators in particular, as well as of the 
Editor of the Polyglot and his coadjutors, we also learn, with 
no small satisfaction, that their Ikes accord with this supposi- 
tion, that they were men of exalted piety, actually sacrificing 
all temporal views to the promotion of christian truth, and 
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most certainly ready to have been added to the holy army of 
martyrs, had their persecutors demanded their death. Such 
is the use of these publications, at a time when the church by 
no means enjoys the halcyon hours of peace, but rather ob- 
serves every symptom of approaching convulsions. ' Thus Mr. 
Todd observes, * * 

" The researches . also, which have produced these memoirs, 
present the reader with other circumstances than those of merely 
literary concern j they preseut, in several instancy, a similarity ai 
feature exhibited by eveuU of Cromwell's time and our own ; they 
accordingly preseut a very useful le»»ou of former experience ; an4 
amidst great persecution uud distress, they preseut the orthodox, 
aud loyal clergy of the church of England, with undismayed 
activity, rearing a mouumeut to the glory^of their country by uu« 
rivalled proofs of learning, and piety, and patience, aud industry. 
The following anecdotes and memoirs, therefore, are of men who 
have specially ' left a name behind them that their praises might be 
reported ;' a name, which in succeeding times has continued to 
excite other scholars and divines to • do likewise) 1 and which to 
this day illustrates the imperishable worth and importance of the 
£nglith academical education. Against most of them, as against 
all other loyal men, plaus and purposes were adopted and employed 
during the great rebellion ; and it may be curious to cite the warn- 
ing words, as they respect those purposes aud plans, and as they 
still speak * trumpetoongned' both to ecclesiastical and political 
agitators, of a very remarkable contemporary. * The disorderly 
tumultuous cries, aud petitions, of such ignorant zealots for extremes 
under the name of reformation $ aud crying down all moderate 
motions about episcopacy and liturgies ; and rushing fiercely into 
• war ; and young lads, and apprentices, and their like, pricking 
fbrward parliament -men ; bad so great a pan in our sin and misery, 
from 1 641 to 1660, as I must give warning to posterity to avoid 
the like, and love moderation* Aud if the artifices* thus exposed* 
bad been at first resisted with becoming promptitude, then the 
tumultuous proceedings of a mob, stimulated by a factious magis- 
trate, would not have afforded a most dangerous example to society ; 
aud then unauthorized lecturers, and persons assuming, unjustly, 
exclusive appellations, would not have been looked to as precedent* 
in support of schism.*' 

. Nq man can be ignorant of the exclusive appellations- at pre* 
*ent in use, which would never have obtained so generally, were, 
they not encouraged by the spiritual leaders of the party who, 
however they may pretend to disavow these flatteries, evidently 
are pleased with the adulation. The extreme facility with 
which the English suffer themselves to be duped by lofty pre- 
tensions, and empirical promises, in , all . concerns, whether 
temporal or spiritual* after the jant^ejatye detections which, 
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ri*vfe occurred, must astonish and grieve every reflecting mind. 
Mr. T. proceeds to notice Mr. Bellamy's attempts, and the 
praises so strangely heaped on Mm, the Hebrew quack of mo- 
derti tidies, and concludes his preface with some remarks on a 
fete accodnt of" the Tife of Dr. Owen, once ihe antagonist of 
Bishop Walton. 

Before we proceed to the memoir itself* we must observe, 
mat these volumes are dedicated to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, under whose auspices they are published. Among the 
prelates who have, for the last hundred years at least, filled that 
very important station, there is probably none from whom the 
<hurch has received more advantage than she at present does 
from Dr. Sutton. That the expectations of all persons should 
Be satisfied, or the plans of every contriver executed, must be 
necessarily impossible. That the disappointed should com- 
plain, the envious murmur, the malignant hate, and the schis- 
matic carp, is in the usual course of things. Imperfection, too, 
will inevitably pervade the endeavours of every human being. 
Bu£ the active exertions of his grace for the promotion of 
teamed men on the one hand, and the assistance afforded to 
t!he display of that learning on the other, have beeb productive 
of incalculable advantage to national piety and religion. The 
ability with which his grace presides aft those various meetings 
where his presence is necessary, and the 'facility with which 
business is there dispatched, have been peculiarly advantage- 
ous. The energy thus introduced tends greatly to banish 
that listlessness , which procrastination usually produces. 
Whilst the animated addresses made by his grace on important 
occasions excite exertion in all whose views are favourable to 
our church. Whoever, for instance, had heard the 'eloquent 
speech of his grace >on the 6th of June last, to the Subscriber 
and patrons of" the national schools, at Baldwin's Gardens, 
Would have been electrified with the troths it detailed, and en- 
couraged to a steady perseverance in those labours which had 
firoved so beneficial. The satisfaction which we felt at its de- 
ivery, and the impression evidently made on aTI .present, have, 
in fact, produced the present effusion. 

We must now proceed toihe'lifHtstffoNhalt flhrstrions jfre- 
hrte, Brian Walton. This great itamwitt'born in Yorkshire, In 
fKe year 'rtfOd, at a village Of <Jlev4tona. This village is supposed 
to have bben Seymour, or Sttutflr: Tbe^is'hop tiiefllti London 
to the yfcar !6<>]. : H* therefore' Hved during the stdrrrty perfo* 
of the rebellion, apd of course suffered tbctfe WfriWe ^persecu- 
ttons which the saints of those days thought Tit to impose on 
Ae orthodox antic&TvMbtic clergy of the church 6f ISHgtattL 
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On account of the similarity of circumstances then with those 
of modern times, we earnestly wish we could give our readers 
an abridgment of this life j but we must confine ourselves 
within our usual limits. One chief instrument in producing 
the confusions of that period was petitioning in a manner too 
well understood and practised at present. TTius BishopWaU 
ton being promoted to the rectory of St. Giles's in the Fields, 
soon received from the puritanical radicals that mark of their 
aversion. 

" Nor was it long before these parishioners presented against their 
pastor, which indeed was then a practice of frequent occurrence, 
and for obvious reasons, a petition to parliament with articles of 
pretended misdemeanours. Such petition* were read with great 
delight, says Lord Clarendon ; ' and presently referred to the com- 
mittee about religion : where Mr. White, a grave lawyer, but 
notoriously disaffected to the church, sat in the chair; and then 
both petition and articles were suffered to be printed and publish* 
ed, (a license never practised before,) that the people might be iu- 
Baroed against the clergy, and be quickly taught 10 call »ll those, 
against whom such petitions and articles were exhibited, the scan* 
dalous clergy; which appellation was frequently applied to tneu of 
great gravity and learning, and the most unblemished lives.* u 

Just in the same spirit we are now told that the clergy do not 
preach the gospel, if they compose their sermons, and reject 
the doctrine of secret decrees. One of the charges made 
against the rector is also as usual now. 

■ *• They likewise noticed his not preaching on Sundays in the 
afternoon, in order to express their indignatiun at his not permit- 
ting them • to procure a preacher, though at their awn charge." 
His firmness is to he admired and imitated. Dr.* Walton was no 
stranger to the characters of tho*e, who, ni the charge of these 
accusers, were to be placed in his pulpit j for whom, however, one 
of their poetically-gifted brethren has recorded in the beginning of 
his Parliamentary Chronicle, from 1641 to 1fJ43, « away was then 
made plain ; — and wide doores where set open for a ble»sed restau* 
ration and replantation of most faithfull and painful pastors, aud 
laborious lecturers j chosen and set up with the people's consent and 
good liking ! — Whereas, formerly, the prelate* and pontificians durst 
scorTe, fleer, aud jeer familiarly at those faith full and pasnfull lectu- 
rers ; and most athe istically ask in derision, What kmd of creatures 
those lecturers were ? % — Dr. Walton, without asking, perfectly knew 
what kind of creatures they were, as well as the arbiters, by whose 
• consentand good liking* they were to be chosen afternoon preachers; 
aod, therefore, wisely withheld his consent from the specious pro- 
posal alleged.*' 

No wonder, t.hcu, that 9 clcrgjynau of so determined a spirit 
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should be driven from both his livings, St. Giles's, and Sandon 
in Essex. The godly parliament deprived him of both, as a 
scandalous minister. His life being in danger, he took refuge 
at Oxford, and, strange to say, in the midst of these troubles 
he conceived and brought Xq perfection that great glory of the 
English church, the Polyglot Bible. 

" That Dr. Walton formed at Oxford his design of publishing 
a Polyglot Bible, ha* lieen often -asserted and never questioned. 
There he would meet with men of kindred minds and studies, with 
Usher, and Greaves and Pocock ;' with Clarke and Huish ; with 
several a I ho of those possessing similar learning, who were then forced 
to leave the University of Cambridge, on account of their loyalty 
and orthodoxy ; anions: whom Dr. Fuller and others, with himself, 
were there incorporated doctors in divinity, Aug. 12, 1645. After 
the surrender of Oxford, he probably returned to the metropolis ; 
finding it miserable to live among degenerate sons, who, * even 
against the light of their eyes, as well as consciences, charged the 
breasts that pave them suck with infected, poyson'd, milke; and 
helved their spotlesse mother, as if she were turned strumpet ; or 
a« if it were growne a place, from whence piety, and gifts, and true 
religion have lonp sinee taken flight ; a place which needs conver- 
sion, and which afPords nothing but dangerous education, of which 
crime, I confesse, I know not whether she be guilty, unlesse it be 
for bringing forth such abortive lying sonnet, vdIm thus make it part 
of their religion to revile her /* The hand which penned this 
honourably indignant sentence, has written another, of similar 
import, sufficient to shew, that ignorance and insolence might in- 
deed intrude, or be intruded, into the hallowed seat of learning, 
hut not without incurring the severest reprehension of their rash- 
ness, nor without witnessing a due resentment against those who 
had directed thither such unworthy guests. * Fathers and bre* 
thren of this university, I presume it could not but seem strange 
to you, to heare your manners and religion, as well as studies and 
learning, not long since publiquely reproved, and preacht against, 
out of this pulpit by men, who professe themselves, indeed, to be 
prophet* ; hut, discovering to you so little as they did of the 
abilities of prophets* sonues, could not but seem to you very unfit 
reformers or instructers of this place. I presume also, that with a 
tei'ious griefe of heart you cannot but resent that there should be 
thought to be such a dearth and scarcity of able vertuous men 
among us, that the great cnuncel of this kingdome, in pity to our 
wants, should thinke it need full to seud us men better gifted ; to 
leach us how to preach /" 

•« We, therefore, follow Or. Walton, laden perhaps with many 
important collections for his purpose, from Oxford to London ; 
where we find him in the house of Dr. Fuller, already mentioned, 
who had been vicar of St. Gile>, Cripplegate, still residing, though 
dispossessed both of the benefice and of a deanery, near the church 
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of -that parish $ and whose daughter Jane was now the second wife 
of Dr. Walton." 

We shall now endeavour to give a succinct account of that 
great work. It was projected, as we have seen, at Oxford, 
about the year 1642. From Mr. Evelyn's memoirs it appears 
that he was solicited to subscribe to the expense in 1652, be- 
fore the end of which year four thousand pounds were raised 
for that purpose. In September, 1654, the first volume was 
published; the second in June, 1655 ; the third in July of the 
next year ; the fourth, fifth, and sixth in 1657* The first vo- 
lume contains the Prolegomena and the Pentateuch. Every 
sheet of the Pentateuch has at one view, The Hebrew text, 
with Montanus's Latin version. 2d. The Vulgate Latin. 3d. 
The Greek from the Vatican, with a Latin translation. 4th. 
The Syriac, with a Latin translation. 5th. The Targum of 
Onkelos, with the same. 6th. The Samaritan. 7th. The 
Arabic, with a Latin translation. The three next volumes 
contain the remaining books of the Old Testament in the same 
manner, excepting that the Samaritan goes no farther than the 
Pentateuch, and the Targum on the hook of Chronicles was 
not then discovered. There is also an jEthropic version of the 
Psalms, and the Apocryphal books do not appear in Hebrew, 
except the book of Tobit, from modern versions. The fifth 
volume contains the New Testament in Greek, with Monta- 
na's Latin translation, the Syriac, Persic, Vulgate, Arabic, and 
iEthropic. The sixth volume is occupied with remarks and 
various readings. For a more minute account we must refer 
to the work before us. But the above will convey some con- 
ception of the magnitude of this publication. It has long 
been the glory and boast of this nation, and wnnts only a se- 
cond and improved edition to become once again an object of 
study among divines. In the mean time, we cannot here for- 
bear recommending to notice the Poiyglot of the Old Testa- 
ment just published by Bagster, of Paternoster Row. It con* 
tains the principal texts in parallel columns, Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, and English. The Greek is the Vatican text from the 
edition of Cardinal Carafa ; the Latin is the Vulgate. The 
New Testament will speedily appear, containing the Syriac, 
Greek, Latin, and English, and the whole will cost five guineas 
only, whilst it forms a body of texts quite sufficient for the ge- 
neral use of most theological students. It is a publication 
compendious and useful, containing, after all, those texts which 
are roost necessary for a critic, since any novelty, supported by 
most of those others already enumerated, must be received with 
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greaj caution, as well as their coincidence with any peculiar 
reading, for they have been all, more or less, interpolated and 
corrected. 

This wonderful undertaking, by one of the persecuted, scan- 
dalous ministers of the church of England, as might be 
expected, raised some jealousy in the bfrasts of the godly 
party, the evangelical and serious people of those days. For 
thus records Mr. Todd. 

" In 1652 th-» Parliament had made an order, that a hill should 
be brought in for a new English Translation of the Bible out of the 
Original Tongues. If it was intended as a kind of counterbalance, 
on the |>art of the republican theologista, to the proposals of Dr. 
Walton, issued in that year ; the world ototy heard o\' this note of 
preparation for a Version, but beheld henceforward the majestic 
inarch of the Polyglot. 

" Whatever reflections might then be cast upon the authorized 
Translation by Englishmen, it is a fact little known, that a 
French ecclesiastic courted the notice of Cromwell with an attempt 
to depn-ciate it. But his criticisms were too puny to scare a 
friend, or gratify an enemy, of the received Version. In short, 
till theconiplefion of the Polyglot, the project of a new transla- 
tion, or of revision, slumbered. Then, indeed, an order was made, 
* at the Grand Committee for Religion,* which Whitlock has 
recotded, (noting, on the same day, that Dr. Walton published 
the Polyglot,) in the following words : 

" * Jan. 16, 1656, [that is, 1 606*7.] Ordered that it be referred to 
a Sub-Committee to seud for, and advise with, Dr. Walton, Mr. 
Hughes, Mr. Castle, [Ca*/e//,] Mr. Clark, Mr. Pouik, Dr. Cud- 
Worth, and such others as they shall think fit, aud to consider of the 
Translations and Impressions of the Bible, and to offer their opi- 
nions therein to this Committee ; and that it be especially com- 
mended to thv Lord Commissioner Whitlock to take care of this 
business This rommittee often met at my houne, and had the 
most learned men in thf Oriental tongues to consult with in this 
great business, and divers excellent and learned observations of 
some mistakes in the Translation* of the Bible in English ; which 
yt?/ was agreed to be the best of any Translation in the world." 

" However about that time, Dr! Walton certainly placed, in the 
Prolegomena to bis Polygiot, our own in the highest rank of Euro- 
pean Translations. And it is evident that, in the conferences 
mentioned* be was convinced of no mistake id the translation suf- 
ficient to alter bis opinion of its excellence ; for he afterwards de- 
livered the following judgment of its remarkable fidelity. 

" k The last English translation, made by divers learned men at 
the command of king James, though it may justly contend with any 
now extant in any other language in Europe, was yet carped and 
cavilled at by diver* among ourselves ; especially by one, who being 
posed by, and not employed in the work, as one, though skilled m 
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the Hebrew, yet of little or no judgment in that or any kind of 
learning, was so highly offended that he would needs undertake to 
show how many thousand places they had falsely rendered, when as 
be could hardly make good his undertaking iu any one !' 

" This judgment was delivered at a time when the nationr, Dr. 
Walton himself hastoW us, had more men of eminent skill in language* 
than ever heretofore. Such certainly were himself, Castett, Clarke, 
and Cidworth, whom we find to hare been coftsufetd «po» the 
biblical project of 1*5*7, and whose testimony to the merit of to* re- 
ceived version we have read. And their contemporary Pocock, the 
prince, as it were, of Oriental learning, has thus subscribed to their, 
decision : ' That translation of our owu which we follow, is such 
and so agreeable to the original, as that we might well choose among 
others to follow it, were it not our own, and established by autho- 
rity among us. '* 

We presume these testimonies will, in every person's mind, 

Srove more than a sufficient answer to the futile objections of 
lr. Bellamy, however supported by a gentleman more pious 
than learned, Sir James Bland Burgess. In the third chapter 
of the first volume, Mr. Todd has given a Review of the qua- 
lifications of the translator*, and of the successful cuUivatio* in 
this cowitty of oriental literature, preceding and during the time 
of Dr. Walton. This account is truly satisfactory and grati- 
fying. Perhaps no country ever possessed, at the same time, 
so great a number of learned orientalists. They seem to have 
exhausted the stores of biblical criticism, and their successors, 
either despairing of farther gleanings, or unwilling to attempt 
those daring innovations lately so common abroad, have pro- 
bably, for these reasons, almost abandoned that branch of sacred 
literature. 

Much having been said respecting the dedication of this 
great work to Cromwell, and of cancelling that dedication on 
the death of the usurper, we shall here detail what Mr. Todd 
has recorded on that subject. Cromwell promised one thou- 
sand pounds in aid of the work, and that the paper should be 
imported duty free. For these gifts he expressed his wish that 
the work should be dedicated to himself, which the learned 
editor, if he did not absolutely refuse, hesitated to promise. 
He was even given to understand that the work would be sup- 
pressed if not so dedicated. Therefore no dedication was pre* 
pared previous to the death of the usurper* But in the pre- 
face was originally a sentence expressive of gratitude to th* 
privy-council of 1652, and to the Serene Lord Protector and 
his Council for permitting the importation of the paper duty 
free. This passage was afterwards cancelled, and for it were 
substituted these words, those by w$osefitvour we received the 
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paper dutyfree. Dr. Walton had been working under a govern- 
ment which allowed hip, indeed, his paper free from duty, but 
had deprived him of all his preferments, the head of which 
had also ungenerously aimed at extorting a dedication from 
him* No wonder, then, that the additional leaves of the pre- 
face contained those complaints which at that time re-echoed 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, and which it would 
be well for the present generation were they more generally 
known now. It, however, does appear, that whilst there was 
only one dedication, there were three editions of the preface, 
a republican one, and two loyal ones, but this variation extends 
to the last leaves only, 

(To be continued.) 



The Eoe (f St. Hyppolito, a Play in Five Jets. 8vo. Pp. 70, 
Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 1821. 

This tragedy has not yet appeared on any theatre ; not cer- 
tainly because it is inferior to any of those which have lately 
appeared, but probably because it contains sentiments too just, 
too severe, and too applicable to the present times. Our rea- 
ders will find, from the specimens hereafter given, the truth of 
these observations. The plot is this. - 

Alphonso, a young man of high honour and promise, is ena- 
moured of Angelina, with the consent of her father, Alvarez ; 
but by the arts of Rodolpho, a thorough-paced villain, he is 
induced to join a band of radicals, under a specious pretence 
of enlarging the liberties of his countrymen. Fernando, the 
brother of Angelina, contrives to shew Alphonso the deceptions 
practised upon him, and to restore him to his senses. This is 
the chief plot ; but with it is connected Rodolpho's love for 
Angelina, who indignantly rejects him. In the mean time, his 
friend Leoni has Rodolpho's first wife, Julia, concealed in some 
ruins, where he endeavours to seduce her by promises and by 
threats. Leoni is also the rival of Rodolpho, who was once 
Sebastian, in his attempts at power. For all demagogues, 
without exception, from Brutus, who kissed his mother earth, 
that he might he the greatest man at Rome, down to the leaders 
of our modern Carbonari, ever sought their own aggrandize- 
ment only. By these plots and underplots the tragedy is car- 
ried on, until Feroando's discovery to Alphonso of Rodolpho's 
real character, and true designs, oblige him to attempt Alphon- 
so's assassination, which Fernando prevents by a band of sol- 
diers. A skirmish ensues, in which the conspirators are 
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wonted, and their leaders slain ; then Angelina, Alphonso, and 
Alvarez, are all reconciled. The scene is Madrid and its im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

The unities of action, time, and place, are, in this play, 
fairly maintained. We have no prodigious leap of twenty 
years, but one natural day begins and concludes this busy scene. 
The city of Madrid, and some ruins near it, are the only 
change of place, and the action is the conspiracy and discovery. 
The speeches are, perhaps, somewhat too long for the stage, 
but not for the closet, and in them we fairly see the thoughts 
and latent designs which ever guide conspirators. What can 
be more just than the following : 

44 Leoni. No doubt, no doubt ; yet he not too precipitate ; 

The multitude who hear you on their shoulders, 

And triumph in the champion of liberty, 

Think not they raise you to a throne : 

That thought once whispered, like a little spark, 

Falling by chance upon a sulphurous train. 

Would burst on the instant in a vast explosion. 

And 'whelm us in the ruin. 

•' Rndol. Tbiok not Rodolpho so short sighted. No, no t 
While yet our power is new, we must dissemble, 
And fawn upon the mob like veriest slaves- 
Soothe them with promises of liberty. 
And let them satisfy their present wants, 
By plundering the wealthy : 
And flatter them with hopes of plenty 
At some still future season : 
Thus holding to their view the inagic glass, 
The gaudy pngeant still eludes their grnsp, 
And while the painted phantoms charm their fancy, 
The substance is forgotten. 
But when by force of arms my power established, 
May bid defiance to the lawless crowd, 
1*11 thrust them lower than the meanest serf 
That toils and drudges at a master's will ; 
Who, in the estimation of his lord, 
Is scarce above the cattle that he goads 
To daily labour. 

" Leoni. Is there not danger in such strained severity ? 
•* Rodol. Danger ? No, no, 'tis policy j 
Think you these advocates of liberty — 
These sons of freedom, as they call themselves — 
Who spurn snbjection to an ancient race 
Of lawful Princes, will submit their necks 
To bear the yoke of one so late their equal, 
Unless the sword, that won the hard-earned prize* 
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Be atill unsheathed to make rebellion tremble ? 
What arms have conquered, arms must still maintain 
The pampered courser, who, in height of blood, 
Chafes at the bit, and tosses high his head, 
Indignant of the rein, would quickly hurl 
His rider from the seat, did he not hold 
The rein with tightened hand — inflict the lash, 
And with the spur compress his haughty sides. 
Till quite subdued, and patient of controul, 
He bears his lord to glory and dominion.*' 

Did not Robespierre and Buonaparte act on these princi- 
ples ? The scene where Fernando combats Alphonso's ideas 
of reform, and discloses to him the villainy of nis friend Ro- 
dolpho, is well wrought up. 

" Alph. Fain would I think you spoke not without cause j 

Gladly believe that all reform were needless, 

Had I not witnessed such extent of misery 

As baffles all description. — A dying father, 

Stretched on a bed of languishing and pain ; 

Around his couch his helpless inuocents 

Craving with feeble cry the scanty morsel 

To stay the hand of death ; while, by his side, 

His faithful wife beholds in speechless anguish, 

Her offspring and the partner of her woes, 

And weeps to hear them supplicate in vain. 

The wretched husband lifts his eyes to heaven, 

And asks that mercy which the world denies; 

While grief, disease, and poverty conspire 

To conjure up the demon of despair. 

" Fern. Scenes such as these would melt a Stoic's heart, 
And bid the stream of charity flow fieely, 
Even through unwonted channels. 
But would the liberty you seek redress these griefs ? 
Put want to flight, or from the poor man's couch 
Banish disease and death ? Were these its fruits, 
With you Fd hail the daw ui tig of reform j 
And by all worthy means extend its influence 
To earth's remotest bounds* i>ut, ah, too well I know 
The fatal consequence of such reform ! 
Without the rich, the powerful, and the great, 
Where would industry meet its just reward ? 
Where labour find Hue exercise ? Or in wealth and power 
If all were equal, who would guide the loom ? 
Who till the field, or rear the splendid dome ? 
Or, who with patient eye would watch the helm, 
When commerce spreads her sail, and fearless brave 
The bidden dangers of the trackless deep r 
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Vain is thy. DOast, oh, Liberty, to bleat, 

When hand in hand with thee Rebellion walks ! 

And Iuideltty, (offspring of guilt, 

Of guilt and folly), with pestileptial breath 

Blasting each scene where innocence and peace 

Smiled, unsuspecting of the danger nigh. 

" Alpk. Fernando— Oh my friend, you know me not, 
If you suspect me of a wish to cherish 
Doctrine* so horrible, so dangerous — 
To reason so repugnant. Infidelity I No, 
Perish its name, its memory For ever ! 
Fain would I raise the drooping eye and hand 
To heaven in gratitude for mercies past, 
In supplication for its future care. 

" Fern. But these are not the sentiments of those 
You fondly take as models of perfection. 
The prize they seek ia power— their means* deceit, 
Fraud, ealutttny, and violence ; their motives pride, 
Fierce discontent, insatiate avarice, 
Restless ambition, foul and dark revenge ! 
Unwilling by the safe and beaten path 
Of laudable exertion to arrive 
At wealth and honours, tbey would seize success 
By blood and rapine ; casting off controul, 
Through ruin and destruction wade to tyranny*" 

After this, Fernando informs Atphonso that Rodolpho is 
Sebastian disguised, a known traitor, and gives him the means 
of detection. This leads to a general discovery, and closes the 
play. 

We are not sufficiently acquainted with the management of 
the theatre to decide on the propriety of bringing " The Eve 
of St. Hyppdlho" on the stage ; but we will say, it is a play 
in which just sentiments and proper feelings are well incul- 
cated; and we doubt, not that the following soliloquy, with 
which we shall conclude, lias frequently passed in substance 
flu kmg li -tfae "grind -of Trjanya iemliug Jacubiiu 

'"'JMawerIi>E**n. 

* * Depend tjpdo tny care to seize theroatd— 
But for myself; not' thee. What ! 
' Wave I so long been tutored by tfe? lesson* 
To be the pander to another** -pleasure'? Afo,n*w{ 
I have desires as well as thee, 
And they shall first be gratified. 
1 have ambition, top, and steady" followers, 
'And on their shoulders Iwtti mount to sovereignty. 
■ ^e*e^fteenyt*rstev*I*e<*i schooled bynhee. 
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Trained in each art that could debase the mind ; 

Taught to deceive, to flatter, and to threaten, 

As best might suit my purpose — against the voice of conscience 

To shut mine ears, and mock at an hereafter. 

And dost thou think 1 have so little profited. 

That I will be thy dupe? or sacrifice 

My interest or pleasure for thy good ? 

Oh, when I think of what I might have been, 

But for Rodolpho ; 

How firm in virtue's path 1 might have trod, 

The pride and glory of an ancient race, 

Honouring aud honoured ! The thought is madness ! 

His warlike prowess won my youthful heart — 

I took his every action for my guide ; 

Thought treason virtue, and rebellion freedom. 

To him I owe a dying father's curse, 

And a beloved mother's hoary head, 

Bowed by affliction to a lingering grave. 

For him I stained my soul with murder, oh horror ! 

And comes repeutance to a wretch like me ? 

Can I retrace my steps ? blot out my guilt ? 

Recall the tenant of the silent tomb ? 

Or bid the tyrant, death, re»ign his prey ? Oh madue&s ! 

Sunk as 1 am in guilt and misery, 

How gladly would I change with one of those 

Who die to-night in innocence and peace. 

'Tis anguish to look back $ urged by despair 

I plunge still farther in iniquity, 

And seize on every joy the world can give* 

Joy, did I say ? — the world has none for me ! 

'Tis but intoxication of the soul. 

That fears itself, yet knows not how to fly. 

Oh conscience, conscience I 

Sharp are thy stings, and barbed with serpent's teeth, 

A nd soon or late t hou wilt exert tby power. 
, . I hear thy warning voice, yet dare not listen, 

And unresisting follow my destruction." 
, — — — , , -— ■— — 

Remarks on the Bishop of Peterborough's Comparative View of 
the Churches of England and Borne. By the Rev. G. Glover, 
AM. Rector of Southrepps and Billingford, Vicar of Cromer, 
and Chaplin to his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 
8vo. Pp. 188, Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 1821. 

Wb do not recollect ever rising from the perusal of a volume 
written by a Clergyman erf the Church of England, with more 
disgust than we did from the one now. before us. Mr. Glover 
has thought proper to attack a most respectable and learned 
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Prelate of the Church in which be is himself a minister, with 
a degree of virulence which we can ascribe to nothing short of 
personal animosity. For let it be granted that the Bishop's 
" Comparative View" contained a gross misrepresentation of 
Popish doctrines, let it be granted that the case is precisely as 
Mr. Glover endeavours to state it, still the question recurs— 
what was that to Mr. Glover ? why should that irritate him ? If 
Mr. Gandolphy, or the Bishop of Castabala, had answered his 
Lordship in this sarcastic, unhandsome, and we will add, un- 
clerical manner, the public would not have wondered. Those 
who thought themselves misrepresented, might be excused, if 
they replied with, asperity. On the contrary, although "The 
Comparative View" was published in 1814, no Roman Catholic 
lias thought it necessasy to reply, and none have, as far as we 
have yet beard, complained of misrepresentation. Indeed, we 
are firmly persuaded, that this work is not considered by any 

Crty as an unfair representation. A Romanist would, indeed, 
ve expressed himself more favourable on the peculiar articles 
of his own creed, and we are certain, all the statements ad- 
vanced by the Bishop, and controverted by the Vicar, may in 
purport and effect, be found in Messrs. Berington and Kirk's 
Catholic Faith Defended. Indeed, Mr. G. himself finds it ne- 
cessary to adduce some reason why he has made this attack, so 
long after the publication of the work in question. His reason 
is truely curious, and is fairly this, Because Dr. Marsh was 
made a Bishop ! ! ! The pretence that the government, by 
making the Dr. a Bishop, gave their sanction to the opinions 
contained in the work, is too flimsy not to be instantly seen 
through. On the Bible Society, it is well known that his Lord* 
ship, prior to his elevation, differed from many leading members 
of the administration, and still does differ. Therefore, this 
Sanctioning comes to nothing. Now, that our readers may not 
suspect us of having misunderstood, or misrepresented Mr. 
Glover, we will give his own words from p. 3. 

" Bat, this task would still have been unattempted, had your Lord- 
ship remained merely in the situation of life which you occupied 
when your book was written, important as that situation is $ and I 
should never have thought of entering the lists against you, upon 
either this or any other subject. But the case now presents itself 
under a very different aspect. Your opinions and statements, have 
bfen again lately republished j and the very Government of the coun- 
try* the high authority of the State itself, has given them its sanction, 
and, by the advancement of your Lordship s episcopal dignity, has in 
the strongest and most unqualified manner, testified its own approval 
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of the spirit in whieh the * Comparative View* is written, and evtn 
•made itself responsible for the doctrines it contains." • 

What has moved the choler of this reverend gentleman we 
Jmow not, hut that bis mind was excited to a high pitch of irri- 
tation, and that our disgust has a reasonable cause, t tbe follpwing 
(passages will sufficiently prove. 

94 ft is but at the interval of sixteen page*, that your review of the 
application of tradition by the Church of Rome to the tsiqb&shwi&U 
cf her rule of faith commences ; and I think any person not acqaaim- 
ttd.wkh the shifts that will sometimes be had recourse tojiy desperate 
polemics, would be a Jittle surprised tp see what are the prdjminacy 
principles kid down/ 9 

"JU has often happened, in the course of these Remarks, that I 
.have had to express my wonder at a strange misconstruction of the 
force of words ; and it now appears that you are as little acquainted 
with the meaning of the word ' authentic^,' as with that of ' mensuret;' 
which you so freely rendered by ' comprised,* or the distinction 
^between * veritatrs* and omnis veritatis/ But perhaps \bis may-be 
accounted for, as it is not a word of classical •lotinity ; it is found, 
feortever, where it does occur, to have but t\w> significations.' * 

<« The conscious satisfaction with which yaw Lordship , here Jooks 
•back upon the various topkw into which you have i pained, end the 
tnottis of ' Vew,vidi, vkn/ xt which the -victory and the triumph *sp 
(proclaimed over the past* and anticipated over the future, would have 
Jbegn. quite enviable, had they proclaimed the triumph of nothing bat 
truth and justice, char/ity and moderation. But be assured, no triumph 
can "be either valuable or durable which is bought at their expense. 
I cannot, therefore, envy one atom of that self-complacency $ 1 am 
more inclined to wonder at and grieve over ft ; nor should any think 
less than an imperious sense of duty have impelled me for a moment 
to disturb &/• 

•«• The misfortune of your Lordship's book is to bane given as all 
Abe trash of -Chemnitz, and to have left out all the good seas* that 
JUUowit" 

Many other such flowers of speech may be found scattered 
jdboat in other places, some of which we shall hereafter have 
toecawin to notice. Of what description these, anil aimtla/ 
jttaaage* are, and what must be thought of that Clergyman whp 
iean thus address Bishop Marsh, there can only be one opinion. 
iConsigmng Mr. Glover, therefore, to the. consequences of &at 
Inevitable conclusion, without farther aoirnadversiop upon such 
extraordinary conduct, we shall now proceed to examine the 
'opinions Mr. G. has thought proper to advance. 

It Is presumed at the outset, that the " Comparative View* 1 was 
written as an answer to a sermon preached by said Mr. Glover, 
and printed too. And there was once a gnat, who, after reposing 
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HmWoo the bora of .a bull, apologised to the animal for having 
incommoded him so long— Indeed, replied the boll, I did not 
know you were there: — If, however* to this sermon we owe the 
* Comparative View/ 9 we must allow it to have been one of the 
most nsefni sermons ever printed, and although it may long ago> 
have descended to the trunk-maker and band-box, yet it has 
surely bene perfunctus officio. 

■ The first point we must notice is, the authority of the coon- 
oil of Trent. Mr. Glover chooses to deny that the council of 
Trent is regarded by the Popish Church, an Holy iEcumeni- 
cat council, upon- the ground of some quibbles respecting its 
cvmoocatio et celebratb. The political squabbles of those 
times, certainly induced some countries to demur to its autho- 
rity. But at present, it is most notorious* that it is admitted by 
all Roman Catholics as a general council, possessing all the 
authority with them, of any general Council 'whatever. AH 
writers make their appeal to its decrees, in confirmation of their 
opinions, from Bellarmine to Messrs. Berington and Kirk, who 
published their defence of the Popish Faith, about the same 
time with the Comparative View* These gentlemen thus write 
in p. xxxviii of their Introduction, . • 

" In councils then is a greater solemnity, when the pastors of the 
church, with an. united voice, proclaim, what is the doctrine that has 
been transmitted to them. This they did in the first general Synod, 
held at Nice, against the errors of Anns ; and the same process was 
followed at Trent, at a much more recent period, when the innova- 
ting spirit of the times called for a like interference. , But— let me 
repeat it—the same principle, on all points of faith, di recti the pro- 
ceedings of councils, that is the guide; to each individual prelate, in 
ioatructiap the flock committed to bis charge : What I have received* 
that / deliver to you— 'Discipline ti which is subject to the alterations <rf 
timeajtd place, allows other modes' of proceeding." 

"'This council, which opened in 1543, and .closed iu 1563, was 
convened against the errors of Luther and other innovaters, and for 
(be reform of abuses ; and af it is the last general one that has been 
held, and its decisions, en doctrinal points are universally admitted* 
by the Latin church— those decisions may be considered as forming a 
nomplete statement of the doctrines which the prelates, assembled ajfc 
Trent,, had received from their predecessors.',* 

* which they honestly and 
oit setfral odcmiofn* , ,. 
from the decrees of the; 
refers by name,, and fe M 
e. Romanists, as the Oath 
ants. But; to prove the 
Nn 
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authority of thfe Trtdentiftc council fa matters of Faith* to be 
final authority with the Church of Rome, k an attempt as 
superfluous, as to prove that there is a Pope of Rome ; and to 
rmt Mr. G.'s own words above cited, " Any person not ac- 
quainted with the shifts that will sometimes be had recourse to 
by desperate Polemics, would be a little surprized to see what 
are the preliminary principles laid down/ 9 

After this, we may welt expect the authority of Bellarmine 
to be made die subject of discussion. It is alleged, that 
among tht answers sent by six Popish Universities to Mr. Pitt, 
* on certain questions, one of them particularly quotes Bellamioc 
as the champion of the seditious tenets of Popery* who it 
blames in the following decisive terms, " We must answer him 
in his own way, these things have been done fir their justice, hi 
those who did them answer." But Mr. Glover forgets to Mate, 
that when, in 1789> th£ Romanists of England drew up a de- 
claration founded on these answers, and disavowing these sedt* 
tious afad antisocial doctrines, and to the uumber of 1500,. in* 
eludmg many prelates, many clergy* fcM the nobifity, tod most 
respectable laity of that persuasion had signed the declaration, 
they were afterwards compelled by the Popish Nuncio as 
Brussels,and by three of the English Vicars apostolic, to abomjo* 
their signatures, and to renounce the declaration as heretical, and 
contrary to the principles and practice of Holy Church ! How 
absord and ridiculous must it therefore he to hold up these 
answers as authentic, reprobated as they thus have been, and 
the very power* they disavow since exercised by the present 
Pope. Nay, the French clergy in England, who denied that 
the Pope had the power of absolving the French from their 
allegiance to Louts XVIII. were suspended after that King's 
restoration, and those who still adhere to that denial are at this 
moment suspended, not allowed to officiate at any altar in 
the metropolis. Of these, and many similar facts, Mr. Glover 
seems profoundly ignorant, so that we have the following obser- 
vations in p. 14. 

: w But at p. 21ft whoever has fifed the ' ^eonipfcnffive View/ mart 
fercty have been astot&hed to*nd mat the vdry pssftge ifaavt aboto 
quoted on the subject of papal potter, as gfrfcti In thfe lettates xt 
Mayooptb-i for the purpose of being rtfutcj and disclaimed, if still 
iirged by vour Lcfrdshfo as a doctnoftpf the CWcb of ttomei art, 
as if ih* Council of Ira** which *&& asserted it, afcd the totM 
of Mkftkfdth wfcictetore eipreasiy denied ft lb hfc toy artfcltfof "lasSst 
J^%o^at onc^kj^th^o^iri^ia«ef, and even their e*bten&» 
4*f ana pasted <m* wkhou* the slightest notice* the jctfuf&al Cat* 
**al of she Vajfioxajs afoot deemed worthy of Credit, toad wfcfct 
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ansae of contempt at t|ie above-meatioaed answer of the University 
of Louvain, as I suppose it to be j the long-spun note concludes ifc 
the following memorable words ; * I should prefer this opinion of 
B e ll ar mi ne to the opinion of an/ university in France or Spain*' " 

The passage referred to in Delahogue*s Maynooth Lectures 
is this : " Before Bellarmine it was commonly taught that the 
Pope possessed a direct power over the temporalities even of 
Kings. Bellarmine refutes this opinion ; but teaches, that the 
Pope lias* on indirect temporal power, by which, according to 
circumstances, he can dispose of the temporal affairs of Chris- 
tians In order to their spiritual good. But the arguments 
which Bellarmine advances are feasily refutfd." Whether re- 
futed or not, the powers, we see. are rigorously claimed, and as 
rigorously exercised. 

At last Mr. Glover, thinking that he had sufficiently showft 
bis skill at quibbling, generously allows his Lordship, for argu- 
ment's sake, whatever can be proved by the authorities referred 
to in the Comparative View, the Coancil of Treat, Bellarmine, 
the Maynooth Lecture-Book, and Bossnet's Exposition. But, 
before we proeeed to the opinions diseussed in the following 
pages, we most notice a charge made against his Lordship, 
respecting the omission of certain words in die translation of 
Latin quotations. Mow it is easy to ascertain whether an 
omission be designed or through inadvertency. If the writer 
avail himself of the omission, we may reasonably conclude 
that it was designed ; if not, there can be no suspicion of -de- 
sign* Now, even Mr. G. himself does not point out a single in- 
stance of such an endeavour. Vet are we obliged to read as 
follows. 

" Bat, my Lord, want I k*re to ask is, wheraer this Ue alas the 
feKt jrom which yon haste tnnsfaudP I am not fsiag here to cavil 
afreet nice distinctions aad critical accuracies in the .tendering of 
words, though somewhat of this sort may be required hereafter 5 but 
my first appeal, both to the candour of your Lordship, and to the 
jodgment ef my readers, is mads tipon much stronger 
It is that by some ixt ra trd m wy ssaaWawsmrs, tea word by 
) most imDortaat toAbe point now at issue between us. is eev 
tisesy eapprmed, eoi the decree thus made to speak a language whick 
it flcatkar does, ner -ever meant to speak, hut rather the direct coo* 
*rary. It wift easily be observed, by a refemnos to tb^ decree itself, 
that laaWb m the eapraaajen b which, speaking of the gospel* 
*mtmfdhm,*i* describes it as beimj tbe asum* of ait sotting truth 
and ductyimtfamtom* • cnasi fa^s^ammataahstaris sent*** 
monun^sdptp«/ which I jbd rendered by your Lordship, not only 
inww at to tbs seose fa other feWfctj/bot without any notice that 
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such a word as omnis is to be found in it I had at first thought it 
an error of the press, and actually procured both editions of your 
book for examination, lest I should be found urging a complaint 
without any sufficient cause. But in both editions this unfortunate 
inadvertence equally appears. Now this word will not be unappre- 
ciated in any part of our enquiry." „ 

u You have yourself observed, that ' the reason for thus worship- 
ping the Host is assigned in the following words : We believe that 
the very same God is there present, whom the Eternal Father sent 
into the world, and said, ' Let all the angels worship htm.* * Cer- 
tainly the quotation* thus given as a sanction, would have been more 
exactly consonant to Scripture, if it had been ' Let all the angels 
of God worship hinx:' for then no one could have hesitated to say, 
that it was implicitry adopted from the sixth verse of the first chapter 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews : but as it is not given in the precise 
words of Scripture, it might be supposed that this reason, thus as- 
signed, was adopted from some traditionary authority in preference 
thereto. But, my. Lord, like the little inadvertences I have so often 
had occasion to notice, this alteration from Scripture is your Lord- 
ship's own act and deed. The Trent decree has the exact wor&of 
the^New Testament itself, ' Adorent eum omnes angeli Dei :' ' Let all 
the angels of God worship him :' and there are but. two ways of 
reconciling your own inconsistency,' and proving the correctness of 
your assertion, and these are, either by showing that the sixth chapter 
of Hebrews is no part of Scripture, or that the assembled authorities 
at Trent borrowed the quotation at second-hand from some traditionary 
source, without knowing from whence it was derived." 

Can any language be more impertinent than the above? 
What angels could be intended but the angels of God ? In 
p. 48, with the same propriety of expression, the Bishop is 
censured for a supposed mis-translation of the following pas- 
sage. Quia vero non est regula totalis, sed partialis inde illi 
accidit, quod non omnia metuuret, et propterea aliquid sit de 
Jide quod in ips& non continetur. His Lordship having trans- 
ited mensuret comprise, we have the following decent remarks. 

" Now that ' mensuret' means to measure, or be equal to any 
thing in all its dimensions, it is superfluous to prove j and it i&sureJy as 
superfluous to demonstrate, that to ' comprise,* as you ba?e rendered it, 
is not exactly the same thing, unless upon your Lordship's own prin- 
ciple of construction, that ' veritatis* is the same aa ' omnis veritatis,' 
or ' truth,* as ' all truth.' The- Scripture* comprises the doctrine of 
mfant baptism, but it does not measq r* it, as administered in our 
churches, for it neither expressly mentions that infants are to be bap- 
tized, nor recommends the sign of < the cross to be used in it" • 

We beg leave to give it as our opinion, that the Bishop's is tip 
more accurate translatioaof the two, because it keeps up the meta* 
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phor with the word amtinetur. A rule may as well comprise as 
contain, and that which does not contain some things, of course 
does not comprise all things. After these specimens of Mr, 
Glover's spirit and respect for the higher powers, we must turn* 
to the more important subject of this discussion. In so doing, 
we shall only select some leading points, it being out of our 
limits to notice all bis objections* 

Mr. Glover, in his attack on the Bishop's" Comparative View," 
quotes. frqm p. 2 of thftt work, what is alleged respecting the 
fundamental distinction between the churches of England and 
of Rome, and appears to have taken great pains to confuse 
what bad been very plainly^laid down. His Lordship states, 
that the British Church derives her articles 6f faith, necessary 
unto salvation, from the Scriptures only, the Church of Rome 
from the Scriptures and from tradition. On this, Mr. G. ob- 
serves, " If our articles of faith are not merely different, but - 
derived from different sources, we cannot have one faith, one 
hope, of our tailing. The Church of Rome can no more be 
numbered amongst Christian Churches, &c." in a strain of odd 
declamation for another page. But as -both churches derive 
at least some articles from the Scriptures, the probabi- 
lity is, that both will have some alikfc, and that the one who 
is possessed of an appendix to these Scriptures, will have a 
few more peculiar to itself. This is precisely the case, as in* 
deed Mr. G. notices in Italics, as if he had found out some- 
thing very new, namely, that all the articles of faith heW by 
the Church of England, are also held by the Church of Kx>me. 
But the fundamental distinction of tradition, or in other words, 

£e distinct foundation, or source adopted by the Romanists, 
is introduced into their Church some additional articles of 
faith. This the Bishop has made exceedingly clear ; yet Mr. 
G., with a determination to misunderstand, observes as, fol- 
lows. 

" If then our churches be really and fundamentally distinct, with 
respect to doctrines, not only differing in single articles, but in the 
very basis of their faith, and the source from which that faith is de- 
rived ; whe|frer this conformity is to be accounted for by the total 
absence of all fundamental articles of faith from our liturgy, our 
articles, and our service 5 or whether the whole body of Roman Ca- 
tholics, comprising more than one- half the kingdom, were totally 
ignorant of the principles of their own faith and communion; or 
whether we^are to believe that this conformity was by the sacrifice ot 
all conscience and principle whatsoever,— are points which I, willingly 
leave to your Lordship's. own sagacity to discover. But unless some 
one of them can be proved, your fabric must crumble into ruins." "* 
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That, having substituted a false state of the caie, he argoea 
against hit own fiction with admirable complacency. How- 
ever, iq the Comparative View it is shown, from the Council 
of Trent, and the other authorities already named, that the 
Roman Church, as profetso, derives her doctrines from the 
written and the unwritten word of God. This is her own 
statement. And as, in her opinion, they are both equally the 
word of God, she necessarily shows equal reverence to both. 
Now the unwritten word is preserved by tradition. Hence the 
Council of Trent, in the first decree of Session 4, declares 
that fact in words which the special-pleading ingenuity in p. 49 
cannot alter. Messrs. Berington and Kirk, in p. xiv of their 
IntrodMCtion* expressly declare that the Scriptures are noi an 
independent rule of faith. So Be liar mine, in cap. 3, book 4, 
De Perbo Dei non Scripto says, that the Scriptures do not ex- 
pressly contain all necessary doctrine respecting faith, and 
allows Chemnitius to have stated the question fairly. " Chem- 
nuius, in his examination of the 4th Session of the Council of 
Trent, very frequently repeats this to be the state of the ques- 
tion, whether the Scriptures contain all articles necessary to salva- 
tion, which he affirms and we deny." And in chap. 7 we have 
the following passage totally subversive of the special pleading 
in p. 43. " Here it must be observed, as Basil, Chrysostom, fcc.set 
traditionson an equality with the Scriptures, what must be thought 
of Cbemnitius's censure, who says : It is remarkable boldness 
to «|ual any thing to the authorities and majesty of Cano- 
nical Scripture, and frequently derides the Council of Trent, 
quod pari pietatis aflectu veneretur traditiones et Scripturam." 

In short, no fact can be better established than this, which 
might be farther proved by the contemptuous expressions 
respecting the Scriptures used by Pigghius and other popish 
writers in the days of the Council. 

But Mr. Glover struggles hard for tradition. He has lite* 
rally urged more in its favour than Messrs. B. and K., two 
Romish Priests. In p 55, he adduces the Apostle's Creed as 
a proof of its existence and authority. The primitive churches 
undoubtedly possessed short forms of faith in wilting prior 
to the composition of the Gospels* But when the Gospels 
were composed, they superseded these short forms. And it is 
notorious that the Apostle's Creed is a production subsequent 
to them. These creeds ure appealed to by the Fathers, not as 
independent evidence, but as explanatory of Holy Writ. 
^ . Tne necessity for applying to tradition is afterwards urged 
in pages 65, 6, and 7. but we cannot clearly understand what 
are Mr. G.'s opinions on this subject. They appear to be ex- 
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pwfstd as similar to tkqpe of tfas Rmanict* aswontf be safe 
id a Protestant Minister. The Church of England, it it trut^ 
whilst she rejects the authority of tradition, either respecting 
faith or discipline, stiil admits it as evidence of what obtain?? 
in either during the earlier ages of the Church universal. 
Taking the instance of episcopacy, to which allusion is so frc-' 
quently and sq offensively made, the matter stands thus, Pirst ( 
its existence and powers are shown from Scripture. , Next it! 
is proved, from Ignatius, {renews, and other earliest writers, 
that epiacepaoy did jo exist from the first. Hence that fottr* 
pretation of Scripture is defended against sectarians of every, 
description. We regard councils, the works of the' Fathers, 
die traditions or unwritten word of the Romanist, only as so* 
many witnesses, to whom more or less credit is due according; 
to various circumstances. How very soon attempts were made, 
to forge decrees of Councils we know from Cyprian's accu- 
sation of the Bishop of Rome respecting those of Nice. 

We cannot fallow Mr. Glover " through hjs apology foii 
extreme uaetioa, purgatory/* &c. &c. but shall give our readers; 
mi opportunity of conjecturing what is said on those subjects* 
by extracting some passages from his laboured defence of tran« 
substantiation. 

" The word * transubstantiation' was first used, or at least authori- 
tatively adopted, at the Council of Lateran, held in the time of Pope 
Innocent III. A. D. 1215. ' A Lateraensi concflio nomen est, post 
rem; post fidem Chriatianam annis plus mille ducentts.* And as 
the period of its introduction is ascertained, it is important to knew 
what is Htrictly understood by it h k thai- the bread and wine in the 
Eocharist ure go changed by die conBecraiion of the priest, and be* 
come so absolutely and naturally the real body and blood of Christ 
themselves, that, .Christ is pessonally and naturally broken, cbewecj, 
and swallowed in his body, and personally and naturally drank in bis 
blood j and that he is personally present in the Eucharist, just In the 
sarrie manner as he is personally present at the right hand of God in 
heaven ) No : there is no Catholic that I ever met with, that main* 
tained any such thing, or believed bis senses to be thus imposed upon* 
Your Lordsb'rp has quoted one passage from the decree of Trent $ 
but you have uot quoted several others which are evidently meant ts 
quality and explain it For, in the first place, it deplore* U* iifrr 
culty of expressing io words the* precise idea it would attach to til* 
word * substantiation/ and also of denning the manner in whicb 
Christ may be naturally preseat in heaven, and yet substantially prer 
sent in the Eucharist : Secondly, it acknowledges the sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper to be a memorial of his death : Thirdly, that \\m 
Bacrarnent possesses this. property, in common with others, that it ts 
* a sign of a <acred thing :' Fourtbty, that there are Various oVgm* 
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gyration and faith brought to its reception. 

" In the t>ook entitled ' Roman Catholic Principles/ already re- 
ferred to, it is stated, in the eighth and ninth sections, that * Catholic* 
believe in transubstantiation, but that Christ is . hot present in this 
sacrament according to his natural way of existence, but in a manner 
proper to the character Of his exalted and glorified body. His presence 
is real, bat sacramental. Not exposed to the external senses, or ob- 
noxious to corporal contingencies.' 

«' I might accumulate whole loads of Catholic authorities asserting, 
and without any imputation on their orthodoxy, the tame definition 
as to the manner of Christ's presence in the Eucharist, in oppositio* 
to the grots and palpaole manner which have been so often imputed 

J> them as a doctrine ; but 1 shall content myself with only placing 
y the side of those already quoted, which from their high authority 
may well be deemed sufficient, the ancient, orthodox doctrine of the 
Reformation, and the language of those who occupied the front rank 
in fighting its battles. There is' no point in the doctrines of the 4 
Church of England more strenuously insisted on, than the doctrine of 
the * Real presence* in v the sacrament of the body and blood of 
Christ. It is insisted on in the very strongest and unqualified terms 
id our Catechism : it is insisted on throughout the whole of our pabhe 
offices respecting it Our table still retains the name of altar, the 
bread and wine are still denominated, before consecration, elements, 
and after consecration, an oblation ; our partaking of them is still called 
• eating of flesh' and ' drinking of blood/ and the whole service of 
our sacrament is a proper sacrifice of the body and blood of Christ. 
In every place, and in every expression, we acknowledge the doctrine 
of the council of Ephesus, that we are offering unto God*m> « 



We beg leave to deny that the " Real presence is any where 
taught by our Church. Our Lord, we trust, is present at the 
Eucharist as he is present at our prayers, but not otherwise. 
And those strong words in our Catechism, " the body and 
blood of Christ, which are verily and indeed taken and received 
by the faithful in the Lord's Supper/' are sufficiently ex- 
plained in the subsequent page by Bishop Ridley. " In the 
Sacrament of the Altar is the natural body and blood of Christ, 
ver^et realttes, verily and indeed, if you take these terms for, 
spiritually, by grace and efficacy/' We also farther assert, 
that the doctrine of the Papists is exactly what Mr. Glover, in 
the commencement of the above quotation represents it not to 
be. They believe that every wafer is converted into the natural 
body of Christ, even that body which was suspended on the 
cross, possessing the blood, the soul, and the god-head alto- 
gether,, as when our Saviour was alive. They believe, also, 
the same of every portion of the wine* There is, indeed, aa 
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ifnanrnt contradiction in the canons of the Tridentine conn* 
cili on this subject, for one declares that the bread is changed 
into the body, and the wine into the blood ; but the next 
states that the bread is changed into body and blood, &c. 
And as a proof that the Papists believe in a real change, we 
might appeal to the various defences of this article of their 
Creed, in all of which it is contended that our senses may be 
deceived. But the reply of Bellarmine, to a question which 
most occur to every one, will be sufficient proof. 

The Protestants of those days, very unlike Mr. Glover, used 
to enquire what became of our Lord Jesus Christ when the 
Pope had swallowed him ? Bellarmine complains ofthe auda- 
cious curiosity which ventured on such questions^ and then 
gives this reply to them. " The body of Christ passes through 
the mouth of th$ communicant, and yet does not pass off into 
the draught, but the appearances of bread and wine (speciebus) » 
being corrupted in the stomach, without any injury of itself, it 
ceases to be there, as before consecration without any detri- 
ment it was not there." See Lib. I, cup. 14, vol. 2d, de Sac. 
JEucA. As we shall have occasion, in our examination of 
Messrs. Berington and Kirk's work, to refute these strange 
and prodigious notions, we shall not proceed farther here. 
Nor do we suppose any person in the slightest degree acquainted 
with popish doctrines^ st ^pay any attention to the bold asser- 
tions of Mr. G. abot^ /quoted. That some Roman Catholic 
teachers have endeavoured to give a plausible meaning to the 
words of the Council .is true, and we can add, that in this 
country the laity are permitted to enjoy their own opinions, on the 
subject tinder the rose, but the genuine doctrine of Rome is 
that which Mr. G., from what motives he alone knows, has 
ventured so positively to deny. 

We have already said, that Mr. G. indulges in a strain of > 
invective more resembling personal animosity,, and private 
pique, than the cool discussion of an abstract question, we are 
novrabout to give a specimen of the mode in which he steps 
out of his road and misrepresents passages himself, that he 
might charge them so misrepresented on bis Lordship. These 
are his words. 

" The first question then is, upon what authority does the Church 
of Rome maintain and promulgate this doctrine ? Is it upon the 
authority of * Scripture, or tradition ? Your Lordship asserts it to be 
tradition. ' We have seen, you observe, p. 44, r that the decree of 
.the council of Trent, which relates in particular to Transubstantiattau, 
is prefaced by an appeal to Iradkion, but by no appeal to Scripture 
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And again, ' The decree of the Council of Trent which eommmA- 
the worshipping of the Host, lays no claim wiiatevey to dhe autho- 
rity of Scripture j it appeals to tradition, and to tradition, alone.* Now 
it grieves me, whilst I am obliged to affirm both those assertions to b*. 
entirely groundless." 

But the following is the literal translation of the passag* 
alluded to. 

" For we believe the same God to be present m it (the Eucharist)/ 
of whom the Eternal Father introducing him into the world said/ 
Let all the angels of God worship him, whom the Magi adored on 
their knees, and, lastly, whom the apostles adored in Galilee, as the 
Scriptures testify,** 

Now it is clear, that these words Let all the angeb, &c. are 
not brought as a proof that the sacrament was to be adored, 
but that Christ himself was adored by the angels, the wise men, 
and the apostles. 

If thrown into a syllogistic form, the preface runs thus : 

According to the Scriptures Christ is an object of worship ; 

But Christ is present in the sacrament; 

Therefore, the sacrament is to be worshipped. 

These texts are proofs of the majors but do not affect, either 
the minor or the conclusion. So that the Bishop was com- 
pletely accurate when he asserts, that in this preface no appeal 
is made to Scripture; and in this\u e u^er the Bishop is m»* 
represented first, and attacked afterwV^jRs. 

Mr. G. seems to have closely shut both his eyes and ears 
against every fact that asperses* his beloved popery. In p. 17 i, 
be speaks of the warmth of their wedded love and mutncu fond- 
ness for their offspring. Many instances of the contrary may 
be produced. The energetic Editor of the Protestant has given 
several which, occurred in Glasgow, where the husband treated 
his wife with the greatest cruelty to compel her to forsake the 
Protestant faith. In Ireland nothing is so common. The 
virulence which these enthusraets show, and the dreadful 
measures which their priests oblige them to take, afford the 
most complete refutation possible of Mr. G.*s laudatory para- 
graph, and would induce us rather to recommend the wiser 
council of St. Paul. Be ye not unequally yoked with unbelievers. 
Again, in p. 148, we have several questions triumphantly put, 
em if none but a favourable answer could be given. Where are now 
the miracles of springs and wells T What, Sir, are you more than 
half a convert, and never heard of Winifred White's .miraculous 
core, so plainly set forth by the Bishop of Castahella ? Where 
ears the processions of the host, the prostrations before images T 
Why in France, in Paris, at the Fete Dieu. It is, however, 
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Mr t* observe, that this latter took place tint* Mr, G.*a book 
was printed. The veneration for hones T We must refer again 
to the Bishop of Castaballa, who wfll give him a smell of 
the bones of St. Cuthbert. And, if he will take a trip to Ire- 
land, to receive from Dr. Troy, and Mr. O'Connel, Ac. &c. 
those praises for candour, liberality of sentiment, charity, <*nd 
mental illumination, for which his pages seem partly to have 
been composed, he may there satisfy himself with the pro- 
cessions of Lough Dearg ; he may there crawl, bare-kneed, 
round many a sacred stone, with many other penitents, for 
bowing his head in the temple of Rimmon. In short, we are 
not to judge of popery from its reformed appearance in this 
island, where it certainly differs as little as may be, from the 
rites and ceremonies of Protestants, but we should constantly 
bear in mind what it once was ere the light of Revelation shone, 
and what it still is, where it flourishes uncontrouled. We 
would refer to the French King's answer respecting his grand- 
son, and to the representations of late travellers in Italy, that 
the Virgin Mary is yet the great goddess of these infatuated 
Romanists, and that their religion is still idolatrous, if there 
ever was an idolater on the earth. 

We must now finish our painful task, and we assure Mr. 
G. it has been a painful task to us thus to censure him, al- 
though he is as much a stranger to us as any author can be ; yet, 
when we redde an attack on so respectable a prelate, unpro- 
voked and unfounded — when we found passages forced from 
their natural construction to justify that attack, and language 
used which no provocation could justify, we confess we con- 
sidered it a duty uot to spare the delinquent. For such ani- 
mosity as these pages of Mr. G.'s display, there probably 
exists some private cause. At least it may be accounted for 
by that conjecture. But there is something more which we 
cannot account for, and which is still more serious. Under 
the pretence of writing remarks on the Bishop of Peter- 
borough's Comparative View, Mr. Glover has composed a 
laboured vindication of popish errors, and, as far as in him lies, 
shown that the Church of England differs but verbally from 
that of Rome. This is most lamentable conduct, peculiarly 
so at a time when the English Jesuits are so active in making 
converts. How absurdly false it is, we shall show in the work 
before alluded to. But at all times it is most injudicious to 
represent, in favourable colours, either vice in conduct, or error 
in faith. Strong and broad should be marked the lines which 
divide our Church from the sects that surround and attack her« 
So would no man paas from us to them without reflecting on 
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the gulf between. But, above all, wo to him that would faci- 
litate {he return of his countrymen to the Church of Rome, 
whose idolatries are manifest, whose bigotry is marked in 
blood, and whose traffic in the souls of men is stigmatized by 
the Hoty Scriptures. 

■ r ^ 

An Account of Ttmbuctoo and Housa, territories in the interior 
of Africa, by El Hage Abd Salem Shabeeny; with Notes 
Critical and Explanatory. To which is added. Letters De- 
scriptive of Travels through West and South Barbary, and 
across the Mountains of Atlas ; also, Fragments, Notes, and 
Anecdotes ; Specimens of the Arabic Epistolary Style, fyc. ^c. 
By James G. Jackson, Resident upwards of Sixteen Yeafs in 
South and West Barbary, in a Diplomatic and in a Com- 
mercial Capacity. 8vo. Pp. 547. Longman and Co. 1820. 

(Continued from page Sit.) 

We have already observed, tfcat Mr. Jackson strongly recom- 
mends some attempts to be made towards a commercial inter- 
course with West Barbary. He is so sanguine as to recom- 
mend even a seizure of Santa Cruz. This port was once ceded 
to the Dutch, and perhaps might be obtained by purchase, if 
other European powers should not interfere to prevent our ac- 
quisition of such a port. There is, however, one considerable 
objection, which should first be well considered. This is, 

" the versatility of the government. From these Letters of Mr. 
Jackson, it appears that in lf97 f without any cause assigned, 
the port of Santa Cruz was Aut. and the merchants ordered to 
remove to Mqgodor, or quit the country. It is true, if that port 
were once in our possession, it might be so fortified as to bid de- 
fiance to any attack from the natives. Still, if the government of 
the country became hostile, all commercial intercourse with the 
country would be easily prevented. When Sudi Muhamed was 
Emperor, commerce received every encouragement, and the in- 
habitants Were perfectly sensible of Its advantages. But, after 
his death, different measures were adopted. This unsteadiness 

v of eonduct forms the chief obstacle to commercial enterprize. 
The speculations of the merchant must depend on the deci- 
sions of a Barbarian, who frequently thinks it necessary 
to show his power by exercising his caprice. " Dost thou 
think I am a Christian, said an Emperor to a Prince, who was 
expostulating with him for not fulfilling his engagements, dost 
thou think I am a Christian, to be a slave to my word." Under 
such circumstances, and with such princes, we fear no perma- 
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nerit commercial arrangements can be effected, however desi- 
rable. Having made these observations on trade, to which we 
might add, that it is the policy of the governmenPin those 
countries to keep their subjects wretchedly poor, and therefore it 
is hostile to mercantile adventures, we shall now proceed to 
notice some circumstances which are either instructive or curi- 
ous. The account of mitferes particularly deserves attention. 
Mr. Jackson observes, in p. 210. 

"The Arabs who are the agriculturists of the before- mentioned 
plains, besides the corn exported, lay up immepse quantities in sub- 
terraneous caverns, constructed by a curious process, well deserving 
the attention of the colonists of South Africa ; these repositories are 
called mitferes, they are constructed in a conical form, and will con- 
tain from 200 to 2000 quarters of corn. It is expedient, in their 
construction, to exclude the atmospheric air ; and the soil, in which 
they are constructed, should be essentially conservative, the air being 
never changed* is constantly of the same temperature, very dry, and 
not subject to the variations of humidity, which affect the external 
air : this, with other necessary precautions being ooserved, they will 
preserve the corn twenty or thirty years perfectly sound. In countries 
(like that of the Cape of Good Hope), subject to drought, inunda- 
tions, or locusts, these mitferes, or catacombs, are indispensable,' as 
they preserve corn as a reserve stock, in the event of scarcity or famine, 
produced by any of the before-mentioned calamities, or providential 
visitations. It is more than probable that this singular art of con- 
structing mitferes, was derived in ancient times from the catacombs of 
Egypt, and that Joseph might have preserved Pharaoh's corn upwards 
of seven years, in similar magazines. The Emperor Seedi Muhamed, 
who possessed considerable talent, and had a perfect knowledge of 
the disposition x and character of his subjects, usee 1 
(em'shoer,) place of audience, before all the people, ii 
of his reign : — ' You complain of my decrees ; but 
. parted from this world, you shall seek for one day of Si 
reign, but you shall not find it.' This prediction h 
verified throughout the respective reigns of his sons 
and Muley £1 Hashem, and even his son the presei 
often manifested an aqti- commercial system, and 
(probably by the advice of the Fakeers belonging to 
hibited the exportation of most articles of clothing 
such as wool, Fas manufactures, corn, olive oil, raisins, 

" * The result of this anti-commercial system is, that corn is dearqr 
than it was during the exportation. Many millions of acres of the 
finest and most productive land lies fallow for want of a market fpr } its 
.produce j indeed, the produce has sometimes been so low for want p/ 
a market, that I have known instances of t£e corn having tge^lqft 
standing, not being worth the expense of reaping. Now this prohw 
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Mr. J, afterwards informs us, that he took great paint to 
learn the mode of constructing these mitferes, but the know* 
ledge thgs acquired he has carefully concealed. Such condsct 
is not liberal. If Mr. J. had any means of turning his know* 
ledge to a profitable account, this sHence would be justifiable. 
However, if these pits be made perfectly dry, and at the same 
time the external air excluded, they will have every requisite 
for the preserving corn of which they are capable. In Barbarj 
they are of a conical form, in Europe of a cubic. The corn 
should be used soon after the cistern or mitfere is opened, for 
however well-preserved, it will not remain long good after ex* 
posure to the external air. • 

We have already observed how sanguine Mr. Jackson is on 
the subject of African commerce, we must allow that hi* 
representations, notwithstanding what has been said, appear 
highly deserving of consideration ; and, therefore, we submit 
|o our readers the following prospectus from p. 2£1* 

" Prospectus of a Plan for Forming a North African or Sudan Com* 
pany, to be instituted for the purpose of establishing an extensive 
bommeree with, and laying open to British Enterprise, all the Into* 
rior Regions of North Africa. 

oftjacTt or t» soctnv. 

" First,— To lay open the interior regions of Norm Africa to Britisk 
-enterprise—to supply those vast and unexplored countries with British 
manufactures, with East-India goods, and with colonial produce. 

<' Secondly,— To encourage oer manufactories, by opening a new 
market calculated to improve the revenue of the country, to provide 
employment for the labouring poor, and to enrich the mercantile 
community •, the genial influence of which sources of prosperity wiU 
Mectssarily diffuse itself through alt classes. 

" Thirdly* — To facilitate, through the medium of commerce (the 
only medium by which it can possibly be effected), the exploration of 
the interior regions of Africa (which have remained to this day a sealed 
tooltj Notwithstanding the many adventurous expeditions that have 
teen undertaken) , by opening a communication with the natives of 
^hat vast and little-known continent, and by cahiko to ou* aid ths 



bition undoubtedly will appear to many mtsttigtnt readers bad \ F 

in his Imperial Majesty, but it is, nevertheless, consistent policy. The 
"fine qua non of the court of Marocco is to keep the inhabitants poor.' 
ft * asserted, by the political ecawMnstt rf this efemtyr, that the 
Arab sfcotrid mt have joamt than safktontto ted and cietbe Mm? 
«v*y thing beyond this rams to«*il# end is an ioeeotiT* t» 
V* tJfoeifux, tibey maintain. *to«M go to fJbsk a/tsajA 
****) wBualaaan w*uiy/ 
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oi^ntemATibH of the mativb chiefs, tf t holding ovt to them 

THE BENEFITS WHICH THEY WILL DBBIVB FROM COMMERCIAL IV- 
T*B€OURSB AS A EBWABD FOR THEIR ASSISTANCE AND EXERTIONS IN 
FROMOTIWC THIS DESIRABLE OBJBCT. 

'• For these purposes it is proposed — 

" That the fund to be raised be one hundred thousand pounds, in 
shares of one hundred pounds each. Ten shares to constitute a di- 
rector 

" The spot proposed to be fixed on as the point of communication, 
and commercial depot, between Great Britain and the interior of Africa, 
m safb and healthy : h will afford a direct communication with 
Timbuctoo mad the interior regions of Sudan* without being subject to the 
uncertainty of securing the favour and protection of the various sultana 
and sheiks of the respective territories of the interior, through which 
the merchants and traders may pass— a measure which would have 
been indispensable in every plan that has hitherto been suggested for the 
discovery of those interesting regions. 

" The plan now to be adopted, on the contrary, will be subject to 
none of those impediments and uncertainties ; but the merchant and 
travellers will pass through territories where they need fear no hostility, 
put will be received with hospitality and attention by the natives, who 
will give them every assistance and accommodation in their progress 
through their country. 

" Connected with this plan, a school for instructing the British- 
youth in African Arabic, so as to initiate them in the rudiments of 
that language previously to their departure for Africa, might be es- 
tablished* under the direction of Jambs Grey Jackson, professor of 
African Arabic, &c. 

" The present scheme has been many years in contemplation, but 
no favourable opportunity of making it thus public paving hitherto 
occurred, it is now offered to the public, in consequence of the eaer* 
gits lately manifet ted by France and by America for African colonisa- 
tion, and also by Holland. 

The projectors, for the honour of their own country, are anxious 
that Great Britain may not, through supineness, suffer this important 
discovery to be wrested from her by any foreign power, but that she 
should at least share the glory due to this important achievement, the 
completion of which would immortalize the prince who should cherish 
it to its maturity. 

" Capitalists, and gentlemen resident in Great Britain, desirous of 
father information on this subject, may address themselves to Jambs 
Cast Jacxjov, whose residence, at any time, may be known at 
Messrs. Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, tendon. 

, "TC> THE BJUM6HWBWA 

"+ Tu Mxa* fjaaitiajpfaoafas)^ tttanD* attd «afct*Btti»dht sob* 
ankttd ft* ts* ceosidenrtion «f British capitalists md mtnkm* of 
MsoectoUiity. The advantages to to 4aav*eV ' 
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ment as te here contemplated; if net evident to Great Britain* it dearip 

visible to Holland, to Prance, and to America. ■ - 

" The projector, therefore, without mentioning the offers that have 
been made to him by a foreign maritime power, and without court-* 
ing the suffrages of British merchants in support of this plan, has it in 
contemplation (provided no attention is paid to it in England;, to lay 
this eligible scheme open to a foreign j>ower. If, therefore, the pro* 
jector should accept employment in this undertaking from a foreign 
power, it will be in the conviction, that it is more to ihe interest of 
mankind in general, and to Europe in particular, that this plan for 
opening an extensive, lucrative, and beneficial commerce with Africm 
(which would. necessarily lead to its civilization), should be known to, 
and adopted by, a foreign power, than that this vast and little-known 
continent should (to the indelible disgrace of civilized Europe), still 
continue to remain an useless and an undiscovered country to the 
present generation ! 

"JAMES GREY JACKSON. 



*' Appendix to the foregoing Prospectus, being an Epitome of the Trade 
carried on by Great Britain and the European States in the Medi- 
terranean, indirectly with Timbuctoo, the Commercial Depot of 
North Africa, and with other States of £udan. 

•* Marseilles, Genoa, Leghorn, and other commercial ports of France 
and Jtahr, as well, as of Spain, send to Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and 
Egypt, fir the markets of Sudan*, manufactured silks, damask, bro- 
cade, velvets,' raw silk', combs of box* and ivory, gold-thread, paper, 
manufactured sugar, cochineal, and varjous other merchandize. 

" Great Britain sends to the Barbary ports in the Mediterranean, and 
to Mogodor on the Atlantic Ocean (which are afterwards conveyed 
to Timbuctoo), for distribution at the several markets of Sudan — 
* " East India Goods, in*.— Gum benjamin, cassia, cinnamon, mace, 
nutmegs, cloves, ginger, black pepper, Bengal silk, China silks, nan- 
keens, blue linens, long cloths, and muslins (mulls). 

" West India Produce.— Pimento, tobacco, coffee, cocoa, and ma- 
nufactured sugar* 

"^Linens. — Dimities, plattilias creas, rouans, Britannias, cambrics, 
and Irish linens. • 

' '« Hardware. — Iron nails, copper ditto, brass ditto, sword-blades, 
dagger ditto-, guns, jpin-powder, knives, &c. 

"J/o/^y.-— Superfine, of plain brilliant colours, not mixtures, and 
cassimeres. - And various other articles of merchandize.'" • * 

In treating of these countries we cannot forget that, however 
beautiful and- fertile they may be, and however lucrative the 
trader 8t31 effe they frequently infested with the plague. Upon 
thift ^readfrii disorder $/h. J. ha* dwelt muck i^ fceogtlw H* 
j>re*enbed oil'-of olives, to imariy according to- Mv; Baldffitfi 
dtr^tions> wkn^imfailrogsueoess, and kept himself 'free from 
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any attack, although daily conversing with the infected, by 
avoiding contact and inhaling of the breach. This destructive 
scourge seems to return at intervals of twenty years. But it 
appears that the use of olive oil has greatly mitigated its *fe*» 
lence. Indeed, Mr. Colaeo, the Portuguese Consul at L'Arakh, 
began to administer it internally, an improvement so nliiinsjsj, 
that it is astonishing how it could have been overlooked from 
the first. He. gave from four to eight ounces at a dose, and 
out of three hundred persons already infected, be lost only 
twelve ! It is not clear whether the oil was used externally 
at the same time. Until the necessity of both be removed by 
experiment, it would not be safe to neglect either* Although 
Mr. Jackson does not pretend to any medical knowledge, yet 
is he far too intelligent to permit any curious fact to pass un- 
noticed, and hence he has possessed himself of a remedy for 
Nyctalopia. 

" This opthalraic disease is little known in the northern provinces; 
but in Suae and Sahara it prevails. A defect of vision comes on at 
dusk, but without pain ; the patient is deprived of sight, so that he 
cannot see distinctly, even with the assistance of candles. During 
my residence at Agadeer, a cousin of mine was dreadfully afflicted 
with this troublesome disease, losing his sight at evening, and con- 
tinuing in that state till the rising sun. A Deleim Arab, a famous 
physician, communicated to me a sovereign remedy, which being ex- 
tremely simple, I had not sufficient faith in his prescription to give it 
a trial, till reflecting that the simplicity of the remedy was such as to 
preclude the possibility of its being injurious, it was applied inwardly ; 
and twelve hours afterwards, to my astonishment, the boy's eyes weta 
perfectly well, and continuing so during twenty-one days* when I 
again had recourse to the same remedy, and it effected a cure, on one 
administration, during thirty days, when it again attacked him j the 
remedy was again applied with the same beneficial effect as before.** 

This remedy has been offered to government on the payment 
of a comparatively small premium, which we are sorry to ob» 
serve has been refused without attempting to ascertain whether 
it be a remedy or not. It is to be hoped that Mr. J. win take 
care that the secret should net be lost. It would be highly 
valuable to an oculist, who might, from its ingredients, deduce 
hints of great importance, and as it is to be taken internally, not 
applied to the eyes themselves, few persons would hesitate to 
submit to the experiment. 

Another object which Mr. Jackson seems very solicitous to 
promote, is a better acquaintance with the Arabic language 
than at present prevails in these islauds. There is, certainty, 
a great degree of ignorance prevalent among us. This has 
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be^D much complained of, and many expedient* attempted for* 
its removal. But a motive seems wanting. If, indeed* in 
Arabic could be found those treasures of ancient learning, of 
which Mr.J. speaks, the lost fecadesof Livy,and historical works 
of times and nations now unknown, curiosity, and a desire for 
knowledge, would prompt many a scholar to exertion. But 
the specimens which have been hitherto translated from either 
Persian or Arabic, have rather checked, than excited a wish, to 
attain that knowledge. The Persian odes published by Sir 
William Jones, are beautiful and sufficiently anacreontic. But 
our own language supplies us with abundance of such compo- 
sitions, and some grave critics would add, the fewer we have 
the better. Sacontala, or the Fatal Ring, is tedious at the best. 
Whilst the Adventures of Outar remind us of the Old Tales of 
the Nursery, or the Exploits of Baron Munchausen. The in- 
flated style which the orientalists adopt on historical subjects 
render their testimony suspicious, and we sometimes stop to 
consider whether we are reading a real or a fictitious narrative. 
In theology, too, little is to be learnt from the Arabic. Some 
works of Ephrem Syrus in that language are said to be pre- 
served in the Vatican, and have been translated by Asseman. 
.The Septuagint, also, was translated into Arabic at an early 
period* Yet it has been so corrected and corrupted, that we 
can scarcely apply its various readings to any useful purpose. 
They would not be admitted as evidence by any Polemic. But to 
those who trade with Africans or Asiatics, the knowledge of a 
language so universal must be of high importance, and would, 
no doubt, be quickly acquired by them, if that line of com- 
merce were encouraged which seems to require it. Many 
praises, indeed, have been heaped upon the Arabic, and we 
hear much of its being copious and energetic. As a proof of 
the first quality, we are told that it has five hundred names for 
a lion. Our readers will smile when they learn that those are 
•all mere epithets— as the tawney beast, the king, or the tyrant, 
or the monarch, &c. of the woods. What language has not 
equally its five hundred names ? And, after all, the same word 
al Sebahi having the same letters and same pronunciation ac- 
cording to Mr. J-, signifies the seventh and the Hon; nay, the 
Arabic for morning, although differently written, has the same 
pronunciation. The distinction, too, in Arabic, between a 
frying pan and a foolish woman, can be discovered only by a 
nice ear. Having made these observations, we shall now in- 
traduce Mr. Jackson's Letter pn the subject, only premising 
that we have been repeatedly informed, by a clerical friend who 
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nfc* tisited Jerusalem more than, once, that there never was, in 
modern times, any such personage as a Bishop of Jerusalem* 

" t)n the Arabic Language, <zi now spoken in Turkey in Europe, in 
Asia, and in Africa. 

London > May r 10, ISI9. 
Vc \U this enlightened age, when our intercourse is increasing with 
nations remote from our own, and possessing different religions, Ian* 
guages, laws, and customs ; when the amlmssadors of the Muhame* 
dan potentates of Europe, Asia, and Africa, are resident in oat 
Metropolis, all understanding the Arabic language; when, witk a 
knowledge of this language, a person may travel and hold colloquial 
intercourse with the inhabitants of Turkey, with the greater part of 
Asia, and with Africa; and, lastly, when we consider the valuable 
and immense stores of Arabian literature, of the best periods which 
still remain unexplored, is it not remarkable, under all the exciting 
circumstances above enumerated, that in this powerful and opulent 
country, there should not be found, with all our boasted learning 
and eagerness of research, three or four Englishmen capable of 
writing and conversing intelligibly in that beautiful and useful Ian* 
guageT The extent of this disgraceful ignorance would be scarcely 
credible, were there not proofs beyond doubt, that our principal 
seats of learning are as deficient in this knowledge as the public in 
general,* and that letters or piiblic documents written in that lan- 
guage, have been in vain sent to them For translation. What I have 
long considered as chiefly tending to diminish the desire of acquiring 
this language/ is an opinion dogmatically asserted, and diligently 
propagated, that the Arabic of the East and West are so different 
from each other, as almost to form distinct languages, and to be un«* 
intelligible to the inhabitants of either of those regions respectively ; 
but, having always doubted the truth of this assertion, 1 have en* 
« s ■■ ■■ .** ■ — . - 

" * See page 408, respecting a letter sent to our late revered 
Sovereign, by the Emperor of Marocco; In consequence of the in- 
attention to that letter, the Emperor determined never to write again 
to a christian king in the Arabic language ; and, with a regard to 
Great Britain, I believe he has faithfully ever since kept his word 1 
Some time before this letter was written, I being then in Marocco, 
the Emperor's minister asked me if the Emperor his master were to 
write an Arabic letter to the Sultan* George Sultan Ei Ingleez, 
(these were his expressions), whether there were persons capable of 
translating it into English: I replied, that there were toen at the 
Universities capable of translating every learned language in the 
known world j and accordingly the letter above alluded to was writ- 
tea in Arabic, and addressed to His Majesty. This letter was 
written by the Emperor himself, which I am competent to declare, 
having letters from him in my possession, and being acquainted with 
fats hand-writing and style. 

Oo 2 
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deavoured, from time to time, during the last ten years, to ascertain 
whether the Arabic language spoken in Asia be the same with that 
which is spoken in Africa (westward to the shores of the Atlantic 
ocean)! but without success, and even without the smallest satisfac- 
tory elucidation, until the arrival in London last winter, of the most 
Reverend Doctor Giarve, Bishop of Jerusalem, who has given such 
i neon testi hie proofs of his proficiency in the Arabic language, that 
his opinion on this important point cannot but be decisive ; accord-. 
ingly, on presenting to the reverend Doctor some letters from the 
Emperor of Marocco to me, desiring that he would oblige me with 
his opinion, whether the Arabic in those letters was the same with 
that spoken in Syria, the reverend Doctor replied in the following 
perspicuous manner, which, I think, decides the question : ' / can 
assure you, that the language and the idiom of the Arabic in these let* 
ters,from the Emperor of Marocco to you, is precisely the same with 
that spoken in the East.' 

" It is, therefore, thus ascertained, that the Arabic language 
spoken in the kingdom of Tafilelt, of Fas, of Marocco, and in 
Suse or South Barbary, is precisely the same language with that 
which is spoken in Syria, and Palestine in Asia ; countries distant 
from each other nearly three thousand miles, and, from information 
since obtained, there appears to be no doubt that the Arabic language 
spoken by the Arabs in Arabia, by the Moors and Arabs in India, and 
Madagascar, by the Moorish nations on the African shores of the 
Mediterranean, are one and the same language with that spoken 
in Marocco, subject only to certain provincial peculiarities, which 
by no means form impediments to the general understanding of the 
language, no more, or not so much, as the provincial peculiarities 
of one county of England differ from another ! ! 

" Unwilling to encroach too much on your valuable pages, I will 
leave, for the subject of my next letter, the inconceivable miscon- 
structions and errors into which the ignorance of this language has 
led European travellers in Africa, of which I shall state some ex* 
amples in a recent publication respecting Africa. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 

JAMES G. JACKSON, 

We must now conclude our account of this entertaining 
volume. There are several needless repetitions in it. The 
mitferes, for Instance, are recorded again and again. So is the 
case of Nyctolopia, and its remedy and other relations. * There 
is, also, a good deal of egotism scattered here and there, per- 
haps unavoidable, when a writer tells his own story. But all 
these faults are completely outweighed by the valuable infor- 
mation which these pages afford. Nor is the information such 
as any man might have given, but the author seems to have 
possessed opportunities and availed himself of them, which 
few Europeans have before enjoyed, and we earnestly hope that 
his suggestions will not be neglected by government. 
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A New System of Cultivation, without Lime or Dung, or Summer 
Fallows, as practised at Knowle- Farm, in the County of Sussex. 
By Major-General Alexander Beatson, Late Governor of the 
Island of St* Helena, and Honorary Member of the Board 
of Agriculture. 8vo. Pp. 163. G. and W. Nichol, Pall Mall ; 
and J. Booth, Duke Street, Portland Place. 1820. 

Supplement to ditto. 

The present depressed state of agriculture has naturally called 
the attention of proprietors and tenants to the cause and the 
remedy. The Committee of the House of Commons has 
published a very long Report on the subject, in which the 
readers of this Review will find few observations new to them. 
As to protecting laws, the agriculturists have already a mono- 
poly, which seems not to have been violated in any great de- 
gree, and the fears expressed concerning the quantity of corn , 
which would instantly be poured into the market should the 
ports open, can scarcely have operated to the depression of 
price, which has long been on the average under sixty shillings. 
But not only com, almost every article of consumption sells at 
a much lower rate now than four years ago. Besides the last 
harvest was, undoubtedly, very abundant. The price of corn, 
therefore, has fallen from two causes : first, an unusually 
large supply ; secondly, the general depression of prices. Hence, 
therefore, it is at present lower in proportion than other articles, 
which are depreciated from the second cause only. The only 
question, therefore, to be investigated is this, what has caused 
this fall in the price of all articles generally ? Many will reply, 
the heavy taxation ; and yet the taxes are lighter now by fifteen 
millions annually, than when the prices were generally high. 
This seems, therefore, a somewhat paradoxical supposition, 
and at least we may infer, that the weight of taxation is not 
materially concerned. Others attribute the fall to the change 
in the circulation. When paper currency flourished most, and 
every village had its bank, or branch bank, the facility by 
which notes could be produced, and therefore lent, enabled 
some to take farms, or board their corn, others to give high 
priees, or indulge in unusual luxuries. This system has been 
suddenly checked. Our pseudo philanthropists on one side, 
and our pseudo politicians on the other, have forced the nation 
back to a metallic currency. The philanthropists pretended 
vast concern for the numerous detection of forgers of notes. 
We say pretended, for it was proved that the convictions tor 
coining and circulating base money were always the most 
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numerous of the two : and we do not suppose, with all their 
love of cant, that they consider the circulator of a forged note 
snore excusable than the circulator of a bad guinea. Besides, 
the detection of the first is much easier than that of the second 
set of rogues. On a note the receiver may mark the name of 
the person from whom he takes it. This cannot be done with 
money, and the shop-keepers now find out the folly of their 
complaints. They, indeed, were deluded by the affected wait- 
ings of their superiors, who seek a factitious popularity by a 
most irrational and injurious commiseration of rogues and 
vagabonds, The pseudo politicians were led astray by some 
proverbial expressions of wholesome currency, paper speculations, 
&c. &c« and concluded that the safety of the nation depended 
upon the purchase of some tons of gold from other nations. 
By means of paper, an. exchange of consumable commodities 
for consumable was effected. Our Bullion Committee have 
contrived, in their profound wisdom, to substitute for this pro* 
fitable mercantile transaction, a certain quantity of heavy ore, 
totally unprofitable, perpetually less valuable by its wear and 
tear, and liable to irretrievable loss. The balance of trade 
was turned against us, not only to the amount of the gold thus 
purchased, but to the additional amount of the annual profit 
which would have accrued from that large sum continued in 
trade. Put this return to cash payments, also increases the 
weight of the taxes. Much of our debt was contracted under 
the paper system, and the interest regulated accordingly. Hence, 
if a man's half-year's taxes came to 201., the sale of five quarters 
of wheat, at the average price of 41., paid the amount. Now 
it requires seven at 31. The ministers seem to take no mea- 
sures for correcting this evil, which yet might be easily effected 
without the slightest preach of faith towards the public credi- 
tor. It is most lamentable, and yet scarcely credible, how 
much injury the country has sustained from the bullion blunder. 
However, if any of our ministers were able financiers and ener- 
getic men (which, alas ! we fear very few if any are), much of the 
injury might be corrected. Returning, however, to our imme- 
diate subject, it will appear that the depression of prices of 
agricultural produce is owing to a superabundance, and this 
change of the currency principally. As the latter cause will 
be permanent, and the former not altered by the ensuing 
harvest, according to present appearances, the farmer must 
attend to those means which are in his own power for allevi- 
ating his difficulties, and here General Beatson's plans come to 
his aid, of which we shall endeavour to give a succinct hut in* 
telligihle account. 
„. In this new method of managing arable lands, the plough 
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and harrow are both dismissed ! But, lest our agricultural 
readers should, on this announcement, dismiss the plan without * 
farther consideration, we beg leave to fortfarn them, that the 
only real point of difference between the old and the new 
method is, the substitution of burnt clay for lime* When a 
stiff clay is broken up by the plough, the surface is necessarily 
left covered with large clods, sometimes as hard as brickbats, 
and always reauiriog suitable weather, and much labour, to 
reduce them. Even this is not always effected. If, therefore, 
a mode could be adopted, by which the making of these clods 
is avoided, and the earth stirred to the same depths, it is evi- 
dent a great advantage would be gained. Now Major-General 
Beatson contrives this by means of a scarifier in the following 
manner. The surface of the earth is first scraped up at about 
1 i inch deep. This operation, of course, produces no clods, 
but earth in a very fine state of pulverization. The same is 
again repeated about an inch deeper, and so on, again aud 
again, an inch at a time, until the required depth is obtained. 
Then, at the end of these repeated scarifyings, the field will 
be in a fine pulverized state, without a clod, to the depth of 
four or five inches, as may be required. Thus that state is, \>f 
these means, produced to a certainty, which is seldom so per- 
fectly effected by the united labours of the plough, roller, and 
barrow. That scarifiers can effect this pulverization, every 
one who has used the instrument will acknowledge, and there- 
fore, it is not necessary that we should prove it. But let us 
enquire into the expense of the work. The scarifier used by 
General Beatson, is a light instrument weighing about I091bs. 
only, drawn by one horse, and will scrape three acres per day 
once. Hence, one horse- will pulverize an acre six inches deep 
in two days. Here we must guard our readers against an error 
into which some have fallen who have endeavoured to tread in 
the General's steps. They have employed their country 
wheel-wrights to make the scarifier, who, fearful not to give 
strength enough to break down the stiff clay about them, have 
made a cumbrous machine for three horses. But thus it is evident, 
at bow trifling an expense this pulverization may be performed. 

The next improvement is, burning clay for manure instead 
of lime. General Beatson has erected kilns for burning clay 
at different distances to lessen the carriage, and the expense of 
digging and burning comes to only one shilling per load. By 
several experiments tried by himself and others, the crops pro- 
duced from land, manured with burnt clay, are always as good, 
and frequently better, than those where lime has been used.* 

* We have been assured of these facts from private information of 
persons who live near the Generals, and have tried the experiment 
thwselye* 
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These experiments have been tried in every possible wijr with 
the same result*. Indeed, the good effect of ashes on clay is 
too well known to admit much doubt. But the General seems 
to think, that more is owing to the complete pulverization of 
the soil, than either to lime or calcined clay. He has instituted a 
series of experiments to try how the feet stands. Bot, besides 
substituting calcined clay for lime, in preparing for the wheat 
crop, it is also recommended, that as soon as the wheat or oats, 
or any crop is carried off the ground, that the surface should 
be loosened by the scarifiers, and then by a rake, invented for 
the purpose, drawn together and burnt. The ashes form an 
excellent dressing for the next crop. The last improvement 
is the abolition of fallows. These, indeed, are rendered ne- 
cessary partly by the present mode of ploughing, which always 
produces large clods in stiff soils. In them the seeds of weeds, 
&c. are locked up, and prevented from vegetating until the 
land is rendered fine for the reception of the grain. Then 
both spring up together. But, when land is pulverized by the 
scarifier, the seeds grow after the first showers, and are easily 
extirpated. That land requires rest is an exploded opinion, 
and it ought not to require a fallow to keep it clear of weeds 
more than our gardens. This alone is itself a decisive proof 
that they are rendered necessary only by bad management. 

Here, then, we have all the new improvements before us. 
Scarifiers instead of ploughs, calcined clay instead of Kme, 
and no follows. We shall now proceed to the comparative ex- 
penses of the old and the new mode of culture. The expenses 
of the old system are as follow. 



CHARGES OF CULTIVATION. 
An acre of Clover lay prepared for Wheat. 

L «. d. 
Breaking up the clover lay 
2nd ploughing m May • 
3rd ditto in July - 
4th ditto in September or October - 



L.9. <L 



H waggon load of lime, between third and fourth 
ploBghing ...... 

Carting and spreading ditto 

6 harrowings after three first plonghings - 

2 ditto after the fourth ploughing * 

3 dHto after the seed is sown - 

11 harrowings, at to acres per day - 



0[\7 

17 
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Seed wheat 2{ bushels, at 10s. 
Sowing and rolling - 



Rent for the year of fallow 
Taxes for ditto 



Rent and taxes for the year of crop • - 

Total expense per acre • ... 

Latour, 4L 3s.— Manure, JL 10s.— Loss of Rent and Taxes, ll. 10a. 

The following are instances of the new mode, as recorded 
in p. 59. 

NEW SYSTEM. 

Example I. Process and Expense of cultivating an Acre of Wheat 

upon a Clover lay. 

L. s. d. 
12 
10* 



Ploughing once with three horses - 
Harrowing once 

Twenty cart-loads of calcined clay 
Carting from the kiln 
Beating and spreading 
Scarifying three times 
Marking and warping 
Harrowing the middle of Warps - 
Drilling the Seed 
Deepening warp-furrows 



+ 
+ 
+ 



Seed wheat two bushels 
Rent and Taxes 



Labour and Manure 



1: 



I0 — 



Total 



I Of 
6 
8 
6 



" If the item, marked + be deducted from 2l. 12s. 5d., the expense 
of pulverizing and drilling this acre amounts to ll. Is. 5d. 

" Later experience has proved that the ploughing may be die* 
penfted with, and that by two. additional scarify ings/ lAtfking in afl 
fire scarify! rigs, the same degree of pulverization is obtained, and 
the expense of cultivation is thereby reduced to 4l. J 3s. gd., because 
the two additional scarifyings would be three shillings and four 
pence, which being deducted from twelve shillings for the ploughing, 
leaves a difference of eight, shillings and eight pence, to be subtracted 
from 5\. 2s. 5d. 
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" Example II. An Acre of Wheat after Wheat. 



Scarifying the wheat stnbble twice , 

Raking ditto . . 

Collecting and horning ditto (contract allowance) 

Ten loads, or 160 bushels, calcined day • 

Carting ditto from the kiln 

Beating and spreading ditto 

Scarifying three timea 

Marking and warping 

Harrowing the middle of warps 

Drilling the seed 

Deepening the warp furrows 



L. s. <£ 



Seed wheat two bushels 
Rcqt and taxes 



labour and Manure . 

d \ 1 J 



Total 



3 
1 

4 
10 

4 
1 
5 



6 



>0f 
6 
8. 
6 



1* 7| 
10 



2 7i 



" Example III. An Acre of Wheat after Tares, Beans, or Peas. 



Scarifying twice 

Raking and burning stubble and spreading 

Scarifying three times 

Marking and warping 

Harrowing the middle of 

Drilling the seed 

Deepening warp furrows 

Carting 20 loads of clay ashes from kiln 

Spreading ditto for contract 



warps 



20 loads of clay ashes 
Seed wheat two bushels 
Rent and taxes 









L. 


s. 


d. 






3 


4 


iing 








3 


4 










5 


•? 


\ • 








1 


8 
6 


n * 








9 












l 


6 


Total labour 


1 


5 


io* 


«3 


f J 










• 


1 










• 


1» 


of— 


3 


10 




Total 


I 


£ 


4 


15 


10* 
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Example IV. An Acre of Wheat after Potatoes. 





L. 


3 

1 


d. 
4 
10 
10 
6 
8 
6 


Lilwor 

1 :| J- 


7 

210 

I 


9 


Total ^ 


217 


9 



Scarifying twice . 
Harrowing once . 
Marking and warping 
Harrowing middle of warps 
Drilling the seed 
Deepening warp furrows 



Seed two bushels 
Rent and taxes 



" Example V. Ap Acre of Barley or Oats after Wheat— Old 
Sussex method. 

I. s. d. 
Ploughing 
Five har rowings . 
Harrowing in the seed 



Seed five bushels 
Rent and taxes 



" Examblb VI. An Acre of Barley or Oats after Wheat.—- New 

Method. 

L. i. d. 
3 4 
1 
4 



• 


» 




17 
4 
1 


6 

H 
9 


HI 


•ol- 


l 
2 


9 
10 


7k 


Total 


' JL 


l» 


13 


71 



Scarifying the wheat stubble twice 
Raking ditto 

Collecting and burning ditto 
Spreading stubble ashes 
Scarifying three times . 

Harrowing in the seed 



Labour and dressing with stubble ashes 
Seed five bushels . «£| l| I 

I i|ioh 



Rent and taxes 



Total 



14 



210| 

I 



£ 3 4| 



Example VII. Clover and Ray-grass, among Oats or Barley. 

L. s. <?• 



Rent and taxes 
Seeds and sowing 



Total 



15 
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" Although this comparison has been applied solely to the old 
Sussex practice, which is perhaps ftilly as expensive as any in the 
kingdom, yet it seems very probable that its application may extend 
to many other counties ; for I observe, by the reports of the proceed- 
ings on the Corn Bill, in the session of 1813-14, that in general the 
expenses of cultivating wheat are very high. 

" Mr. James Buxton stated his expenses in the cultivation of an 
acre to be as follows : 

L. s. rf. 
On heavy lands .... 14 2 1 1 
On clay bottom • . . . 12 14 5 
On light lands .... 17 10 5 

" Mr. John Brodie, of East Lothian, stated the expense of pre- 
paring his land to receive the seed at hve guineas per acre, without 
including the rent, which is from 61. to 7L— or the cost of lime. 
These facts will be sufficient to demonstrate, I hope in a satisfactory 
manner, the eminent advantages that would flow from the general 
adoption of so very economical a system of cultivation as that which 
I have detailed, and which I am now successfully carrying into 
effect." 

Ottr readers have now the new system and its expenses be- 
fore them. The difference of expense would almost make the 
whole incredible. But when it is recollected that the present 
management of arable lands differ in a very trifling degree 
from that introduced by the Normans' under William the Con- 
queror, an incredible change may well be expected. 

But as some doubts had been expressed as to the depth to 
which scarifiers would work, the General tried what they could 
do. 

" I lately made an experiment with a one-horse scarifier, in order 
to ascertain the depth to which it would penetrate the land. The 
soil was stiff, and had been previously baulk-ploughed, and twice 
scarified : when it had received six additional scariryings, the tines 
had gone to their utmost depth, that is, ten inches. Thus the objec- 
tions started by the neighbouring farmers, to the use of such light 
implements, were completely refuted ; for, by the power of one 
horse, a greater depth of pulverization was obtained by. eight scarify- 
ings, than by any plough with four horses, and at a much less ex- 
pense. 

. " To produce a sufficient depth of tilth upon strong stiff land, I 
will suppose, in some cases, it may be necessary to scarify six times. 
The expense of these repeated operations would be no more than 
ten shillings ; since it is only two days* work of one scarifier, at 
five shillings for the day labour of a man, a boy, and a horse : and this 
perfect pulverization of an acre, is in this manner attained wkh the 
labour of only two horses for one day. 

" Moreover, the land after those six scarifying*, would be loose 
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and porous, and in the finest condition for allowing the atmospheric 
air to introduce itself amongst the roinnte particles of the soil $ for 
permitting the rain and dews to spread equally, and for giving to the 
roots the facility of entering into all the cavities." 

We shall now add, from a letter published in the newspapers, 
the result of last harvest. 

" The following Letter has appeared in illustration of the 

NEW SYSTEM OF CULTIVATION. 

Feb. 15, 1821. 
Abstract of the Expenses of cropping Twenty-nine Acres of * Wheat, 
at Knowle Farm, in the County of Sussex. — (Crop 1821 J 



No. 


Names of Fields. 


Acres 


Expenses. 


Produce 


Profits. 


Seed sown. 








L. s. d. 


L. 


X. s. d. 


Bus. 


GaL 


1 


Sidehilly .... 


3 


\6 7 3* 


30 


13 12 Si 


13 


2 


2 


B roomy . . . . 


2 


7 17 el 


12 


4 2 5* 


5 


2 


3 


Appletree. . . . 


7\ 


44 3 10} 


45 


20 16 l| 


22 





4 


Grubbed field 


11 


41 1 3 


66 


24 18 9 


31 





5 


Part Gate field 


1* 


7 10 10 


9 


1 9 2 


3 


4 


6 


Two acres. ... 


2 


9 13 2 


12 


2 6 10 


6 


4 




Totals. . 


29 


100 13 11 J 


174 


07 6 Hi 


81 


4 



" The expenses, produce, and profit, are computed from the operations 
in each field ; for example — Broomy field had one acre manured with 
thirty-one carUloads of soil ashes, burnt with the pea stubble (and 
a ' few faggots) of the preceding crop. The western half of this 
field was ploughed once, on the 19th September. The eastern 
half was reserved for an experiment, by scarifying without being 
ploughed : the ashes were laid on the southern half of the field. 
On the 2d November, the seed was sown broadcast over the whole 
field : the western acre, which had been ploughed, was then twice 
scarified and twice harrowed ; and the eastern acre, which had not 
been ploughed, required five scarifying* and two harrowing*, which, 
at the same time, pulverized the soil and deposited the seed. The 
whole was completed by drain furrows, at twelve feet. From these 
circumstances, it is easy to calculate the expenses of labour, seed, 
and manure, and to collect the several items in the same manner 
as in p 59 of my New System of Cultivation. 

" The following is a general view of the results of the calcula- 
tions of the above operations in Broomy field : 

Labour, seed, and manure • * . je?4 17 6$ 

Rent and taxes 3 



Expenses.. .. 7 17 €£ 
Suppose the produce twenty bushels per acre, this would 

be forty bushels, or one load 12 



Profit.. ..4 2 6* 
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t€ Four acres of Sidebiliy field, after tares, were once ptdughea 1 ! 
and one acre, which was left for experiment, was scarified and 
harrowed only. The apple-tree field, after potatoes, was net 
ploughed, only sca>ified and harrowed. Ten acres of Grubbed 
field, after tares* were ploughed once, and the remaining acre was 
scarified and harrowed only, and manured with twenty loads of 
clay ashes. Part of Grate field, 1 1 acre, was manured with thirty- 
seven loads of soil ashrs ; it was nbt ploughed, but merely sea ri* 
tied and harrowed. Two-acre field, after ryegrass, was ploughed 
and twice harrowed in the summer. At the time of sowing, it was 
manured with twenty-five loads of soil ashen per acre ; the seed 
broadcast amongst the ashes, and then twice scarified and twice 
harrowed, and completed by drain furrows. 

" Of the above twenty-nine acres, only &ve and a half were 
manured for the present crop j consequently 23| acres are not 
manured. It is therefore, necessary, in order to give a fair 
comparison between the price at which wheat can be raised by my 
method of cultivation, and by those methods upon which the limi- 
tation price of 80s. per quarter was fixe*) by the Corn Committee, 
to add to the expenses in the abstract, the expenses of manuring 
with ashes those S3§ acres. 

< " By referring to the detail in p. 59,* it will be seen that the 
expense for the material, carting, and spreading, is 31s. per acre. 
At this rate, ?3i acres would amount to 361. 8s. 6d. for manuring; 
which, being added to the expenses in the abstract (1061. 13s. 11$<L), 
make 1431. 2s. 5fd. for the total expense that would have been 
incurred in the cultivation of twenty- nine acres, if the whole had 
been manured. This sum, divided by 580 bushels, the estimated 
produce of twenty bushels, gives very near 3s. pe> bushel, or forty 
shiltivgs per quarter, for the actual cost of production, including 
labour, uianure, rent and taxes, seed, &c. &c. 

44 In Sussex, 1 have shewu in p. 17,* that the expense of crop^ 
ping an acre Of wheat is 161. 4s. This sum, divided by the average 
produce 20, give 129s. 4d. per quarter for the cost of produc- 
tion. 

• " In Essex, according to Mr. J. Buxton's evidence before the 
Hoose of Commons in 1815, the average expense, by his three 
statements, is 141. 15s. lid. This sum, divided by the average 
produce (twenty bushels), gives 119*. per quarter for the cost of 
production. 

The expense of labour, in pulverizing stiff land by my method; 
is from 10s. id. to 1 1s. 4d. per acre. By the old Sussex method, 
including rent and taxes, for the year of fallow, it is 51. lis. 6d. ; 
and by the Essex method, it is 5l. 3s. per acre, 

" The cost of manure, by my method, is ll. per acre; by the 
old Sussex, it is 7\. 10s. ; and by the Essex 31. 

" The following operations (even upon a stiff land farm) pro- 

r " ' — — — I " ■' - - - 

tt * New System of Cultivation." 
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*!to*etfee effect of fine pulverization to the depth of six or seven 

Five scarifying* with a single-horse implement, at is. 8d t 

per acre ,. k ... *.... fc * . dO 3 4 

Two harrowing*, at tO|«l •..*.... 1 g 

■ i. i. t. ■ 

O 10 I 

r * After the toil has been pulverised, it is very easily reversed, or 

turned, by putting three semicircular ploughs in the frame of the 

implement: this adds only Is. 3d. to the expense ; making the 

total lis. 4d. per acre. 

" When One ploughing with three hones is given* the expense is 
thus :*— 

One ploughing, per acre ..-..*..... '. k „ . . * . . . JL 12 

Two scarifying** ditto, at Is. 8d fc O 3 4 

Two harrowing*, ditto, at 10§d *. ». *» . #k » 4i 19 

17 1 

€t This previous ploughing for wheat, I have adopted this year 
more extensively than formerly -, more with a view of meeting the 
wishes of the fanners in general, than from a conviction of its abso* 
lute necessity. So far as my experience has hitherto enabled me 
to form an opinion, I have good reason to believe that it may be 
dispensed with ; and that the Indian and Chinese method of culti- 
vation (that is, pulverizing without turning the soil) might be suc- 
cessfully practised in England. 1 have not yet been able to 
discover any difference whatever iu the comparisons I have made of 
the two methods in the same field 

" It is for this reason I continue the same experiments this year, 
in order more satisfactorily to ascertain this important point ; for 
if we can dispense, in all cases, with ploughing for wheat, (and 
several agriculturist* are of this opinion*), there would be a further 
saving of 7s. per acre ; and if we reverse the soil, this saving would 
be reduced to 5s. 9d. 

" The two priucipal changes I have made in my practice of 
cultivation, during the last year, are ridge- ploughing, in winter, 
all the lands intended for spring cropsj and using the wheat stub- 
bles, with a few fuggots, as a fuel, for burning a considerable pot'- 
tion of the soil. 

" Ridge-ploughing keeps the laud dry during winter, and ex- 
poses it to the action of frost, &c. By using the wheat stubble as 
fuel, I have obtained from thirty to thirty-five loads of soil and 
stubble ashes per acre. The same stubble, bad it been carried from 
the field, after all the expenses of mowing, raking, &c. would not 
have yielded more than ten loads of dung on a dunghill. 

" Besides the treat economy in this mode of manufacturing 
manure in the field where it is to be (aid, the operations of raking 

«• * Mr. Arthur Young, Mr. Ducket, and Mr. Cook. — See p. 74 
• New System, 9 &c. &c." 
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out the stubble (which my new implement performs effectually), 
end collecting it, and the roots of the stubble, tend to deer the 
lend of all impediments to the growth of the succeeding crop. By 
these means, a stubble field may, in a very short time, be rendered 
as dean as a garden* . 

*< All the operations of my implement (or cultivator) are per- 
formed by one horse, and directed by a man and a boy. It is now 
made by Mr. Weir, and by Lees, Cottam, and flatten, according 
to my latest instructions. At each operation it passes over thirty- 
one inches in breadth, and, consequently, it corers three times the 
breadth taken by a plough. It weighs only 109 pounds, and is 
drawn easily by one horse, over three acres per day. When used as 
a scarifyer for pulverising the soil, or as a horse-hoe, stubble-rake, 
scuffler, or meadow*cutter, these operations should be deferred 
until the surface is a little softened by rain : this is the grand secret 
in Using it. By attending to this rule, it will, by repeating the 
operation for pulverizing the soil, penetrate the stiffest land to the 
depth of ten incites, and will render it as fine as the best prepared 
garden. 

" Iu offeriug this concise view of the results of my labours to 
the notice of the public, I am in hopes that other persons wiN 



come forward with similar details, by which the real causes of 
agricultural distress would gradually be disdosed. If suck gross 
errors in cultivation as I have detected should be found to prevail 
in other parts of the kingdom, every means ought immediately to 
be used to correct those errors, and to introduce the least exfmswt 
and most profitable modes of cultivation, by which alone can agri- 
culture be expected to flourish. 

ALEX. BEATSON. 

Abstract of Expenses of the Operations m Broony Field computed; 
(for example :) 

L. s. 4. 

Western acre— Once ploughed with three horses 12 

Twice scanned, at Is. 8d. per acre. 3 4 

Twice harrowed, at !0{d. ditto 1 9 

Drain furrows, ditto . . . . 4t 

Eastern acre— Five times scarified, at ls.8d. per acre.. 8 4 

Twice harrowed, at 10{d. ditto ........ 1 g 

Drain furrows, ditto 4i 

Southern half of the field — Soil ashes and spreading 31 

cart-loads . # 15 

Seed wheat, 5 bushels and 2 gallons, at lj\. per load . . 2 4 7{ 

Labour, manure, and seed 4 17 6i 

Rent 15*. per acre— Taxes 15s. per acre 3 

Total expenses of cultivation ........ J if 6j 

Estimated produce, 20 bushels per acre, or 1 load 12 0.0 

Estimated profit .•••*.•. 4 2 5{ 
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• The above quotation is also to be found in p. 34 of the Sup- 
plement. 

There are several other tools which the General has in-* 
rented, but which are not, perhaps, indispensable. However, 
these are all explained at full length in the Supplement, but 
extracts would be unintelligible without the plates. As these 
experiments were made on a farm of twenty- nine acres only, 
they will, probably, be again tried by many agriculturists. To 
them the New System and its Supplement would be absolutely 
necessary. So that it is sufficient for us to call their attention 
to the subject. From our own observation, we know the ex- 
cellent effects of calcined clay, and that scarifiers will reduce the 
soil to a pulverized state, surely requires no proof. In this state 
it may be easily reversed by tbe semicircular ploughs, described 
in p. 10 of the Supplement, or laid in furrows at any distance. 
If yo* then sow broadcast, the seed falls into the furrows, 
is covered by harrowing across, and comes up in regular rows 
exaetly as if drilled. To those, therefore, with whom the ex- 
pense is not an object, we rec6ramend the purchase of the 
whole at once ; and we trust that patriotic landlords, if the 
system be found effectual, as we have no doubt, will release 
the tenants from such part of their leases as would prevent 
them pursuing it. And, if the King of the Giants' observation 
to Gulliver be just, as it has usually been regarded, what thank* 
and gratitude are not owing to Major-General Beatson ? 



Takings; or the Life of a Collegian ; a Poem. Illustrated by 
Twenty-six Engravings, from designs by R. Dagley, Author 
of u Select Gems from the Antique ;" (t A Compendium of 
the Theory and Practice of Drawing and Painting/' &c. &c. 
Royal 8vo. Pp.222. 1821. 

Mr. Dagley, we .believe, is a gentleman well known to the 
public ; and we presume that the Poem which is here brought 
forward, has been produced for the purpose of illustrating his 
etchings, rather than that the etchings have been made to 
serve as illustrations of the Poem. If so, the task of the 
writer was the more difficult ; and, as far as he has succeeded, 
he is entitled to a higher proportion of praise. From the 
" Advertisement" — a term which it seems to be the fashion to 
substitute for that of Preface," — we learn that he " has. long 
amused the town both in prose and verse ; but without offering 
himself by name as a candidate for their [its] regard." 

Prefixed to the Poem, are some « c Miscellaneous Observations 
No. 278, Vol. 60, July, 1821. P p 
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on the Ludicrous in Art" from the pen of Mr. Dagley, compre- 
hending a rapid but sensible and judicious historical sketch of the 
rise and progress of caricature. Speaking of our old and valued 
friend, Gilvay, to whose pictorial skill the early volumes of the 
Anlijacobm were deeply indebted, Mr. Dagley justly observes, 
that " nothing can obliterate from the memory the vigour of 
his drawing, the spirit of his characters, and his perfect know- 
ledge of the principles of painting." He might have said much 
more* 

The subjoined observations upon hats are not without in- 
terest : — 

tx Fashion, or in other words, caprice, has rang so many changes 
upon our head-gear, that instead of a useful covering to defend ns 
from the weather, the hat, in many instances, has only become an 
apology for putting something on the top of the head. The pent- 
house form of that of the Chinese, and the broad brim of that of the 
Quaker, have a meaning, and retain, no doubt, the primitive shape, 
originating in utility; but vanity soon suggested that that shape 
shrouded as well as shaded the features. Accordingly, one part of the 
rim raised and surmounted by a feather became the fashion in Spain; 
but by what odd whim it was subsequently distorted into the use- 
less triangle, or cocked hat, must be referred to the researches of the 
antiquary. 

" The plain oval hat has now nearly superseded every other ; yet, 
at best, the hat looks quite as well in the hand as any where else. It 
is avoided by the artist, as making no part of the picturesque, and by 
the courtier it is kept equally out of sight. The foraging cap seems 
best adapted both to the features of the face, and to the shelter of the 
head, and is less liable to incur ridicule, or become the object of 
caricature. 1 * 

We now proceed to the Poem. To analyse this " Life of a 
Collegian," however, would be a useless labour ; — a labour for 
which neither its author nor the reader would thank us. Having 
passed through various successive scenes of dissipation, folly, and 
extravagance, "Tom Takeall" the hero, winds up his " strange 
eventful history/* by taking- a wife — his first love, Eliza, his 
tutor's daughter, who is thus described : — 

*' He saw a face which once had moved his heart, 

A countenance so beautiful — so bland, 
So unpolluted by the skill of art, 

It seem'd just given from the Creator's hand. 
Sent down the homage of the world to claim, 
And represent the beavn from which it cafhe. 

" Her arching eye-brows own'd no pencil's aid, 
Her face no delicately soften'd streak, 
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Safe that which he who the first roses made> 

And tinted, had conducted to her cheek. 
O, how unlike the hues by folly spread, 
Where ghastly white relieves the staring red ! 

" Not yet nia'tur'd the chartns which Were her own, 
Yet ne'er to be surpassed in life's full flood. 

Magnificent, I grant, the fiow'r when blown, 
But exquisitely beautiful the bud ! 

I love the blossom 1 and with sorrow mute, 

Behold it fade, though fading into fruit." 

Such is the general style of the narrative part of the Poem; 
fe more isolated specimen of which, of brevity sufficient to 
Answer dtir purpose bf selection, we hardly know how to find* 
Perhaps, however, it may be remarked, that the usual tone is 
lighter, and of a more humourous cast. In the following 
%t Address to the Alphabet,*' some truth, as well as amusement* 
Mrill he found. 

" I wonder, O Alphabet ! what would have been, 

The nice of this "world, as we mortals pass through, 
And what would have cheer'd, and what sadden'd the scene* 

Had not Cadmus, or somebody else, thought of you ! 
A*> matters now stand, or in sorrow or joy, 

Almost all that affects, those who read must agree> 
The news inat delights the commands that employ, 

We gain at thy hands, potent, famed ABC. 

*'ABC, fnind I take as the name of the firm, 

You're entitled to claim, or to sue or be sued, 
Initials that now form a popular term, ( * . 

With Alphabet mostly synonymous viewed. 
Had you not been fashioned our planet to glad, 

What different amusements, and studies, and ways, 
Must needs have beeu sought, if we could hot have had 

Novels, histories, newspapers, poems, and plays. 

rt They little foresaw who first called for your use, 

The part you would have to perform in late times, 
The odd combinations that scribes would produce, 

By their labours in prose, or their frolics in rhyrdes. 
If the nonsense which you have On all c6untries hurl'd* 

Had never been writ ten-^of course never read, 
Had so much of folly been spared to the world r 

Or would it have burst forth in actions instead r 

'" The mischief you Ve done, as I cannot now writ* 

Of folio volumes a thousand or two, 
i will not approach at this time of the night, 

For the terrible task I should never get through j 
Pp 2 
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But just in the general way I may hint, 

Though liberty's interests by you may prevail, 

Your agency giving opinions to print, 
Has doomed many hundreds to languish in jail. 

" Haw the savage mast stare in the world's ruder state, 

At the part played by you, when he suddenly found 
While conference joining in eager debate, 

Twas yours to arrest and to shape reduce sound, 
To be carried o'er oceans ! It scarcely could seem, 

Had thunder acknowledged a mortal command 
More strange, — or had light'ning submitted its gleam 

To be carried away in the pocket or hand. 

" How mighty the change could you now be withdrawn ! 

Full many a ranting M. P. would not spout, 
If no journal could issue the following dawn, 

To tell all the world what he spouted about 
Poets, printers, and critics, and playwrights must go, 

With library keepers, and ^booksellers gay, 
While patriot and loyal petitioners low, 

Would be laid in a moment if you were away. 

«' Were this beneficial ! Hang me if I know ! 

Much wisdom you furnish $ but 'twixt you and me. 
You give too of folly so boundless a flow, 

That seeking the former we're wholly at sea. 
And falsehood so soberly imitates truth, 

As nonsense will frequently clearness of head, 
That seeking for knowledge, too credulous youth. 

Become worse than ignorant, being misled. 

" What's your true value, then, I am puzzled to tell, 

Or whether most good or most harm you have done. 
And being uncertain, perhaps 'tis as well 

To finish my musings just where they began* 
But dear, A B C, think not hostile my lay, 

In spite of misgivings attached to you still, 
I A sword of defence I will not throw away, 

Because an assassin may use it to kill/' 

" Tom Takeall," in the course of his vicissitudes, having 
lost all his cash at the gaming-table, writes a play, and, ia 
the hope of recruiting his finances, sends it to the puffing 
manager of Drury Lane Theatre, who, in return, honours him 
with one of his printed circulars c>f rejection t This affords the 
author of the poem an opportunity of versifying the document 
alluded to 5 ana* had we not been in possession clone of the pre- 
cious morceaux, Which a young friend of ours some time since 
received from the great man, we would willingly present the 
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wait! with hit lines. As it Is, we cannot resist tht inclination 
of laying a genuine copy of the elegantly-endited epistle before 
the public. 

" Theatre Royal, Dnuy Lane, 15$ Feb. 1820. 
" Sir, 

" I am desired to return the manuscript [hlank left, for description 
end title qf piece,] which you submitted to the judgment of Mr. 
Elfiston. 

" The reasons which have led to the determination of returning it, 
you will spare me the necessity of writing j they are founded upon 
the best attention and upon the strictest impartiality. 

" Mr, Elliston is flattered by the preference which you have shewn 
to this Establishment, and while he expresses his hope that you will 
still be mindful of its interests, he has the honour to declare his 
determination to open the doors of this Theatre to every kind of 
talent, which it may be in his power to sanction and reward. 

u I have the honour to be, 

[blank for Sir, or Madam J 
" Your obedient Servant, 

"J.Winston, [in MS.] 
" Acting Manager." 

The sending of such answers to unhappy authors is, inde- 
pendently of their insulting character, infinitely more ridicu- 
lous than the practice of the lottery office keepers, who, pre- 
viously to the drawing* have their letters folded, wafered, and 
directed to their infatuated customers, with the blank fate of 
their tickets 1 

The Poem before us exhibits mueh ingenuity throughout, 
and great facility of versification. Occasionally, indeed, it 
betrays marks of haste, and deficiency of polish ; but it is 
clear, even from the faults of the work, that the author is 
capable of far better things. 

We regret that we are without a medium of conveying to the 
reader a correct idea of the plates, which form so important a 
part of the volume. They are upon tinted paper, which gives 
them a very pleasing effect. As caricatures, their style is chaste, 
not meretricious ; their humour sober, rather than broad. 
Amongst tliose which struck us as particularly meritorious, we 
must mention u Taking Nothing" an angling scene, in sweet 
, repose ; « Taking Comfort" an old basket- woman smoking 
her pipe, and drinking her gin, by the fire ; and " Taking 
Likenesses" the fat vulgar wife of a citizen sitting to the artist, 
Tom Takeall, who, preserving the dress of Mrs. Bosky, paints 
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the face and figure of his Eliza ! The lady, as might be e*^ 
pected, is delighted with the accuracy of the resemblance* 

€t She could of course believe the painter's eyes, 
The picture, therefore, gave great satisfaction ; 

And Takeall's skill, applauded to the skies, 
Was promised an extensive field of action." 

As a volume of light reading, and of amusement for a party* 
as well as for individuals, this will prove highly acceptable at 
watering-places, and other scenes of public resort. 

MISCELLANIES, 



To the Editor of the Antijacohiu Review. 

Thetfoxd, 20lA My, )82>. 
Sib, 
Although. I am not a very regular correspondent of yoir*B, yet as 
ihe Newspapers seem to have been so fully occupied with the Coro<* 
nation, as to have overlooked almost every thing else, I am induced 
to supply their omissions by sending you some remarks on the Late 
sheep-shearing at Holkham. Sheep shearings there have always 
been, looked upon in a somewhat suspicions light, and were ge^exaJI? 
avoided by those that were well affected, and not peculiarly interested 
in Fat Cattle. However, there were always a sufficient number of 
Guests, allured some by the good things of the Table, some bitten 
by the Agricultural mania, and some long-headed rogues who under- 
took to core their Patients, of that mania, by Bursal depletion, in 
which they lately had prodigious success* Being myself ranch at 
leisure,, and often amused by the Incidents of the Feast, the traps to 
catch, flies, and seed of Arctic Turnips, receipts for suckling Calves 
without milk* and Tinctures that wUl soften leather, and cureth* 
Rot in sheep, I attended this year as usual. But I confess I was 
much alarmed at the appearance of the Company ; many of whom 
were quite strangers. Instead of sleek, young gentlemen farmers, 
examining curious machines for picking pockets, &c. there were no- 
thing but long sour races j one looked as if he had just got out of jail, 
another as if he was ready to go hi, and a third as if he had beea 
quarrelling with a scold of a wife* and was henceforth obliged to set 
down an hen-pecked husband, and a contented cuckold. And very 
ijew of my long-headed Friends appeared, and these seemed 

To shake their Heads with Signs of Sorrow^ 
Despairing of their Dupes to-morrow. 

Our Worthy Host himself had lost his Annual Gaiety. Care and 
Anxiety marked his Countenance with strong symptoms of dissatis- 
faction. But we rode through some of the- If arms, we sat down f 
dinner, we finished our venison, the cloth was removed, and then i| 
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Appeared that the real business of the day was to begin, f then 
learnt to my regret, that instead of Braham, lnclcdon, Fine, and 
others coming down from Town to sing God save the King, there 
^wereSir Francis Burdett, Home, and Ersktnecome to make speeches. 
And speeches they did make, not certainly very well calculated to 
sooth the feelings of ns Norfolk dumplins, and which 1 t lie re fore 
shall not repeat. Our hont led off himself, and fairly told ns that 
he had hitherto endeavoured to shear his sheep, and part with his 
culls without troubling his head about Politics, yet, that now there 
being so much cry, and so little Wool, and no buyers of Culls, he 
was determined to enliven the scene by a slap at Ministers. Then 
he informed us how magnanimously and patriotically he refused 
being the member of a Committee, to which be was not appointed. 

Seriously speaking, Mr. Coke declared that the State of Public 
affairs compelled him to depart from his usual practice, but what 
induced the opposition speakers of the House of Commons to come 
down, he did not declare. Nor could 1 clearly understand what 
there was so novel or so peculiar in the present state of affairs as to 
eaose such a departure from his usual system. In the sessions then 
closing, the only subject of discussion seems to have been how far 
economy could be safely carried. 

All parties agreed that it must be strictly attended to, but dis- 
agreed as to the points where the saving could be made. Sureryv 
Sir, on questions of this nature, it was not very alarming that Minis- 
ters should be indisposed to go as far as some of their opponents 
would push them. Even if they had declined to make any retrench- 
ment whatever, our purses, and not the Constitution, would be in 
danger. The discussions, and their results, have been purely finan- 
cial. Some retrenchments have been made, and more have been 
promised. I do aver, therefore, that Mr. Coke's alarms are pre- 
tended, and that there never was a sessions of Parliament whose 
measures were less calculated to give any fear to a real lover of his 
country. Now when we see persons putting forward false motives 
for their conduct, they must expect their neighbours to guess at 
their real motives. And 1 hesitate not to say, that DisApporNTMENT, 
agricultural and political, is the true cause of Mr. Coke's chagrin. 
In this part of the country are well known the pains Mr. Coke took 
that his tenants should keep their carriages, and drink claret. His 
farm houses are superior to gentlemen's seats, and his tenants did 
certainly surprise the gentry of other counties, who visited the sheep* 
shearings. During the high prices of agricultural produce all this 
went on mighty well. But the present depreciation has reduced all 
tenants, every where, to their former rank in life. But as men 
accustomed to claret and a close carriage, cannot readily accommo- 
date themselves to a gig and a glass of home-brewed, Mr. Coke's 
tenants have acted as perhaps few will blame, although none will 
justify— of late years they have drank their claret at the expense 
of him who- taught them ! as the rent paid at Holkham pretty plamrjr 
tell*. In short,. Mr. Coke's superb- arraj of tenantry is at an end» 
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who find that farming even rent-free will not support so extravageat 
a style of living. 

To this disappointment, of itself sufficiently galling, moat be 
added, that which Mr. Coke shares with the rest of the Ultra- 
Whigs, — the great effort to oust Ministry has failed, — the king has 
become popular, and the people loyal. Indeed a man must have a 
heart of stone not to sympathise with these gentlemen. For many 
years past they have been endeavouring to shew off their talents 
purely for the good of the country, and that ungrateful country will 
not call for them. Peerages and pension*, ribbons and places, 
evade their eager pursuit, as the rainbow does children of a lesser 
growth. And notwithstanding the clamour about the Queen, and 
all the excitement which once arose, nothing was effected. People 
have returned to their senses again, and seem to have no high opi- 
nion of those who first advocated her cause, as an injured victim of 
false accusations, and then diligently avoided her society, and her 
associates. By these tricks the unlucky Whigs have plunged 
themselves into deeper disgrace than. ever. Having been always 
regarded with much suspicion by the country, they have now 
done their best to excite in the monarch a personal dislike of their 
leaders j or, as Sheridan described their conduct on another occasion, 
tbey have built a wall just to run their own heads against. These 
melancholy reflections, in my opinion, Mr Editor, are the real 
causes of Mr. Coke's metamorphosis of his sheep-shearings into 
factious cabals, and why mutton and maggots mqst give place to 
Mrs. Erskine and Mr. Hume. 

I am sorry to add that Mr. Coke, in the course of the week, grew 
every day more and more sour. At last he boasted of the step he 
took to bring the American war to an untimely conclusion, ft is 
very well known at this time, that if the contest had been continued 
a few months longer, those valuable colonies would still have been 
our own, and not rivals to us.' He told us that he carried up the 
Address to the King in the costume of a Norfolk farmer :* — boots 
and buck-skin breeches ! there's a bold man for you ! Besides all 
this, he proved his patriotism in a somewhat Irish way, by drinking 
daily during that war the health of the rebel general. If Mr. Coke 
thinks such conduct as this will recommend him to the people of 
England, he has formed a very mean idea of their judgment. It 
is one thing to differ in opinion on public measures. The best 
patriots, and the wisest men, are not always agreed. But it is very 
different, indeed, to encourage and wish success to those who are 
aiming a deadly blow at national prosperity, and who were avowedly 



* Most of the public papers have misrepresented Mr. Coke as 
saying an English Gentleman, This was a palpable mistake j no- 
body knows better than Mr. Coke, that to outrage the decencies of 
life, by vulgarity of dress, and to insult a king, who can*** notice 
the affront, is not the character of an English gentleman* 
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rwpted and assisted by our natural implacable enemies, the French* 
such boasts as these be Mr. Coke's best mode " of doing justice 
to agricultural interests/' it is to be feared that the corn fields of 
Holkham will soon be converted into their original sands. I shall 
not detain yon with a repetition of Sir Francis Burdett's speech, 
except observing that it was in a more subdued style than those he 
generally pours forth to his ferocious hearers of Covent Garden, and 
that he did not compliment us, as he does them, for our good sense, 
clear judgment, &c. &c. ; probably supposing that such gross flat- 
teries, however they may gull the lowest class, would, to men of 
any information, have appeared disgusting and sycophantic* No, 
Mr. Coke is my hero, and now let me come to the last day, when 
the Church was brought on the stage. Unfortunately, the Bishop 
of Norwich was not there to drink " Inclosure of Wastes.'* Bat 
Mr. Coke told us that he was the worthiest man in the nation, mean- 
ing I suppose, most correct in the performance of his Episcopal 
duties, and best acquainted with the difficulties of theology. How- 
ever, quickly passing from the Bishop, he turned to a more proline 
subject, Himself, and ho assured us that he was no Saint, but that 
he believed all who professed themselves to be better than himself 
were hypocrites. Contrary to the general impression of the county, 
he was no enemy to the Church ; no such thing. Only he would 
prevent them from oppressing his claret-farmers, &c. Next rose 
the queen's preacher, Archdeacon Bathurst. Fraught with wisdom, 
and evidently disappointed at the coldness with which Mr. Coke 
treated the church, he pronounced upon it an eulogium which would 
have been acceptable from a layman. But no lovers of holy-water 
were at Mr. Coke's. There was, indeed, one lamentable circum- 
stance, which gave him much uneasiness, the clergy, in general, had 
so little judgment as to differ from him altogether in politics. Next 
rose Mr. Glover, who seemed determined to astonish the whole 
Meeting, by showing how far sycophancy could go j and he gave us 
such a dose, that many laughed outright, and Mr. Coke was obliged 
to take a glass of water to wash* the oily bolus down. To do Mr. 
Glover justice I must give his own words. — " If I ask who has 
done more than any other man to promote the worldly interests of 
the Established Church ? the answer is, Mr. Coke. — If I go further, 
and inquire who has done more to promote its spiritual interests ? 
the answer is, Mr. Coke ! ! ! by laying the foundation of a spirit 
of honourable independence and integrity between man and man." 
I dare say nobody dreamt of this out of Norfolk, and in it I know 
the clergy in general think very slightly of Mr. Coke, and laugh at 
Mr. Glover. For my own part, I apprehend the foundation of a 
"spirit of honourable independence and integrity between man and 
man, existed long before Mr. Coke was born, nor can I guess at 
What Mr. Glover aims in these words. 

Thus ended the three days of sheep- shearing festivity, if festivity 
that scene may be called which di played chagrin, disappointment, 
and disaffection. I must say I was myself heartily tired, and on my 
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return bode polled up, with a neighbour, at a house where some good 
old wholesome home-brewed ale was to be bad, and with biin drank* 
at last, the good old toast, Church and King, and down with the 
Hump. 

% Your's truly, 

A NORFOLK DUMPLIN. 

P. S. I perceive I have forgot his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, — but as he often forgets himself it does not much signify. 



ON A " LOST* WORUX 



7b the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 

Sir, 

In a preceding article I brought to the attention of your reader** 
the words "lost," " perished," " dead," often used by some modern 
teachers under a strong calvinistic feeling or impression, though not 
always so acknowledged and confessed. These being contrasted 
with their opposite ,( saved," become thus inaccurately represented i 
and the result is, that as the world by Christ's " coming*' Is acknow- 
ledged to be saved, so, before his " coming," it must confessedly be 
declared to have been lost. This was made the subject of a former 
consideration* (Review for June, 1821.) 

Doubtless r O AwoX*tw», " The Destroyer," % araMi/fum, " the* 
dead' or " perished" to aarotoXo^ " that which was tost" are to be 
acknowledged in the history of mankind* The world was lost, and 
the world was saved ; but not exactly according to those views and 
circumstances, which such persons seem to imply, whose teaching is* 
that until Christ came the world was lost i as if the salvation brought, 
by Him then only commenced, or was put in operation: or, that 
because all men were originally considered guilty, or liable to con- 
demnation, by Adam's offence, the reversing of that heavy sentence; 
acted on prospectively from our Lord's " coming upon earth" to pay 
the ransom for their redemption ; — so construing those words in St. 
Mat. xviii. H, that " Christ came" to save that which was lost % 
or, supposing the case of the heathen world to be doubtful. 

The true statement of a lost world, I apprehend is to be taken, 
much higher j and the "salvation* 1 of it equally high. Namely^ 
when Adam by transgression fell* and thu& brought a charge x or a 
judicial liability to be considered " sinners," upon all bis descendants.. 
So that, in truth, Christ's actual " coming 1 ' was not otherwise, or 
more immediately, connected with his saving •« what was lost" than* 
that by his teaching, and example, and exhortation, he shewed all 
men the means whereby they might " work out their own salvation/*' 
while he actually paid down the Xmoi or price of their redemption. 

The world, then, became " lost, and was so pronounced, when* 
Adam felL But the goodness of God prompted him in mercy to 
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mitigate even then, and thenceforward immediately, the' sentence: 
and by the substituting of a Mediator or Redeemer, he was pleased 
then virtually to "save" what was thus "lost." He accordingly 
instituted a scheme of atonement, diminution of penalty, aad re- 
moval of imputation, connected with certain pcescril>ed terms and 
conditions, all amounting to the same thing, called salvation $ 
•which should have its effect in . agency, commencing as soon as the 
occasion for it arose, or, at least, as soon as the promise itself was 
given, And what, if He whose blood was to 1 procure this actual 
remission, was not to appear on earth for centuries to come ? Might 
not that efficacy, or the pardon of sins committed by those who 
lived before his coming be as happily applied for their advantage, as 
for that of others since? If mercy was to be extended to the circum- 
stances and necessities of all men according to their moral conduct,, 
whatever law or dispensation they should be placed under, why 
might not this be admitted in the instances of those who had existed 
in every age from Adam to Christ, or from Christ to any persons 
living subsequently to his appearance? The redemption, then, of 
the world, and the true saving of what was lost, %. **-aA«*o?, I con* 
ceive to be dated from the promise given to Adam (Gen. iii. 15) of a 
Redeemer ; and that the provision intended for the rbdkwtion of 
the world was coeval with the fall, so far as God was concerned * 
mankind only performing their part towards the making of them* 
selves fit candidates for his salvation. And what are the conditions 
annexed to God's free gift* what is the conduct required from men 
towards their becoming the fairest candidates for the blessing ? Let 
the auswer be given according to the original offence j that it may 
be seen in what manner men were to be enabled to oinerge from 
their unhappy state, by remembering what was the cause of it— 
That cause was disobedience:. By this, Adam became what God 
never had created, ^-a sinner ; and like him, all his posterity have 
but too closely imitated bis steps. Meanwhile, to recai men to 
obedience has been the end of every dispensation that has come from 
him. This was the design of his intercourse with the patriarchs, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, &c. &c. namely, to establish forsaken holi- 
ness, the holiness, of entire obedience. For this end came there 
a deluge, burnings, plagues, &c. ; for this was there a nation chosen 
and selected from all the other nations as the depository of his right 
teoua law, imposed on them in such perfection as might suit best 
those to whom it was addressed j while he left himself at liberty to. 
adapt his demands on others, in proportion to those circumstances 
under which he should see fit to place them. For the restoring and 
securing this (namely, righteousness,) were the prophets sent, and 
' all those various communications and instructions from time to timo 
vouchsafed to the world, before our Saviour's coming. And what 
else has been his only and entire object by the sending of him since> 
but the re-establishment of the same, — that obedient holiness of 
man, which ho is capable of displaying by the whole powers of his. 
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nature,' aided by God's ordinary grace, to as to furnish to his Maker 
a peculiar people " zealous of good works." 

That this is the true ground of that redemption which is procure^ 
for as by Christ, seems to be certain, because it arises out of those 
very circumstances, and from that very cause, which made it nccee- 
sary at first as a means or method of reverting the original incul- 
pation. Had man not disobeyed, there would have been nothing to 
call him back to. — So that by tracing np the consequences of the fall 
to the original grounds of it, and by keeping onr attention both 
on the language of the scriptures, and on those means we have 
for regaining what was lost, we come easily to understand how those 
consequences are to be cancelled : that what was lost by disobe- 
dience may be regained by obedience,— or by that at least, which, 
for Christ's sake, God is willing to accept from us as such. 

Whatever theories, then, men may imagine, as to the terms nasi 
means of our salvation, speculations and divisions about faith and 
works, and a variety of other tenets which sometimes perplex good 
minds, he who has knowledge enough of the whole, properly to 
appreciate all that is afforded us by God to instruct us, must see, 
that what is expected from him is, that obbdibncb which be is 
capable of affording to his Maker's commands j that willing defe- 
rence of body and spirit, belief and practice, by which he can prove 
his holiness, and be thus far holy : his. imperfections being not 
charged as blameable, for the sake of his Redeemer. He will easily 
see also that by a reflex operation of the benefit of Christ's atone- 
ment, the same beneficial effects may be easily displayed as appli- 
cable to all, who, in ages before Christ's " coming," lived and died 
according to those best sentiments of piety and virtue, which the 
providence of God had enabled them to discover. 

80 true is the description given by God himself of his readiness 
to save all men ; his benevolent assurance that He " wills no man 
to perish/' that nothing is wanting on his part to shew grace 
and favour to all those who are willing, on the conditions he has 
appointed, to be saved by him : and so has he constituted his whole 
spiritual economy concerning man, that as in Adam all die, so should 
all be recovered from death to life by Jesus Christ In that life, the 
highest rewards being reserved for Christians, but very great and 
substantial compensations being provided for Heathens also. What 
less than this is to be inferred from St. Peter's declaration, (Acts x. 
34) that " God is no respecter of persons, but that in bvbbt nation, 
he who feareth him and worketh righteousness," he, whc according 
to his light and privileges, whether of reason only, or of reason ana 
revelation, doeth his best to recommend himself to his Maker, " ia 
accepted with him." 

The conclusion, as applied to the whole of man, is this :— That he 
was at first designed for immortality ; and that he remains immortal 
still. Nothing has been done by God to annihilate or extinguish the 
living principle or soul within him fdivime particulam aurcs.J By 
disobedience man interrupted the course of his intended being > and 
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it became a part of Adam*! punishment, as it is now become the < 
dition on which, as a consequence of our descent from him, we all 
come into existence to be exposed to death $ meanwhile, by a return 
to obedience, that is, by practising what man is able to perform 
towards the regaining God's approbation, and what he is pleased to 
say he will admit as profitable to ns for Christ's sake, we are per- 
mitted to " work out onr own salvation ;" God himself assisting or 
co-operating with ns by his Holt Sptbit. The perishable part of 
man then dying, the sool, still in existence, returns to God who gave 
it : and a happy eternity, or an unhappy one, awaits us, as our 
own conduct may have called for sentence; whether our impe- 
nitence may compel the execution of God's wrath, or our repentance 
recommend us to his mercy, for the sake of our 'Redeemer. 

This I conceive to be the true statement of Christianity, as it may 
be reasonably deduced from the entire scriptures. But very diffe* 
rent from this, are all those miserable insinuations of Calvinism or 
Calrinistic bias, which limit man's ability to be saved by the agency 
of himself, in conjunction with God's ordinarily assisting oracb; 
which teach men to look up to their Creator with fear, suspicion, and 
distrust, while they are sincerely desirous to obtain his favour :— 
the fanciful imaginations of those, who consider not the gospel as 
intended to unite our present interests with our future ones, as the 
great plan of omnipotence towards a world lost first by Adam, and 
subsequently by ourselves, uniting mercy, wisdom, and benevolence 
for our universal good j — making this life a secure and even a happy 
passage to a better, death itself to be no evil, but a re-investment of 
that blessedness from which Adam fell, and which, had he not sinned, 
might not have been suspended or taken from us. 

I am, Sir, 

Your very humble Servant, 
July 1st, 1821. D. D. 



AN ADDRESS TO IRISHMEN OF EVERY RELIGIOUS 
PERSUASION, 

By Sir Harcourt Lees, Bart. 

Black Mock, Thursday Night, 
June 48th, 1821, 
Gbntlbmbn, 
For a considerable time past I have not been an inattentive 
observer to the flagrant and undisguised attempts that have 
been made, and are at this hour making, to irritate the popu- 
lation of my country into violence, and finally, to foment re- 
bellion in this part of the united empire ; and whilst I viewed 
with indignation the efforts of the demagogues, I considered 
it politic to allow every prudent licence to the inflammatory 
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and seditious exhortations of the incendiary, that amidst tbfc* 
animated and ingenuous disclosures of the patriot, we might 
ascertain, and consequently defeat, the dark and insidious ma* 
donations of the traitor. Gentlemen, our mutual enemies 
irrthe si icerity Of their declaration, have exposed (he fallac/ 
of tlieir system, and whilst the sole object of their ambition 
was to exalt themselves on the Yuins of their Country, the real 
iuterests of Protestant or Roman Catholic, in the State, never 
once entered into their serious consideration ; and provided 
that the popish patriots of Ireland were admitted within the 
pale of parliament, and into the offices of trust, the Popish 
citizens of Dublin might starve in a jail, or execrate, at their 
leisure, the loyal and eloquent pastorals of their Barristers, 
which had organized the swelling chorus of reform, or bad 
stimulated " unintentionally on their parts, I am certain/* the 
operative classes of the community, in conjunction with the 
Ribbonmen, into acts of outrage, murder, and rebellion. Gen- 
tlemen, it has been i n con t rove rtibly established by Muretus, 
and proved from ancient documents, that there were forty 
persons of illustrious family engaged in the Roman conspi- 
racy of Cataline ; and it has been also ascertained that Julius 
C«sar and Crassus were both strongly suspected of encoura- 
ging this patriotic band of desperate vagabonds, in their nefa- 
rioiu efforts to destroy the liberties of Rome ; but Cicero dis- 
couraged every attempt to involve them in the conspiracy, not 
wishing to afford it additional strength from their supposed 
co-operation. Whatever conspiracy may be hatching at the 
present day, we have at least the consolation of knowing, that 
the parties implicated, with the exception of two or three that 
1 could name, are composed of the most despicable, and the 
roost ignorant of human beings ; and we have the additional 
satisfaction of believing, that in the event of any general 
disturbance taking place, Ireland is *t present in a very dif- 
ferent state to resist it, to that which Italy presented at the 
period above alluded to. In Ilallia nullus Exerritus. Cn* 
Pdmpeius in eattemis terris beilum gerebal* — Sal. in Cat. So 
that, Gentlemen, your minds may be perfectly at ease, as to 
the immediate dispersion and annihilation of any body of mis- 
creants, who should have the folly or temerity to appear in arms 
against the Government, or the established religion of the em- 
pire ; the exertions of the demagogues will be fruitless, and 
the lineal descendants of Milesian kings shall be turned in to 
still greater ridicule, by the undaunted arid ever-watchful guar-' 
dian of your true interests, and your necessarily defined tights 
and privileges. Believe me, that the period is rapidly advancing! 
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*4»en all political differences will be reconciled, and an iden* 
tity of civil power will no longer he withheld from an appre- 
hension of religious persecution, — a period, when the massy 
portals of the British Constitution will be thrown wide open* 
by the hands of Protestants, to receive with brotherly love 
and perfect confidence, the representatives of their educated* 
enlightened, and convinced Roman Catholics. But this change, • 
Gentlemen, shall not be accomplished by violence or faction j- 
that enlarged system of general education, which I recom- 
mended in my Antidote, two years ago, free from prejudice, 
end above every other consideration unconnected with the 
direct pbrsonal interference of Evangelical, canting, psalm* 
singing hypocrites, with the religious duties of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, will eventually accomplish the mighty- 
task 1 have taken in hand 5 and the full force of the great 
truths ( have beeu so long and so zealously impressing upon 
th« attention of my deceived countrymen, will be acknowledge 
ed, eventually, with gratitude and thanks, by the very body 
whose hostility and resentment I was at first daring enough to 
encounter. 1 am encouraged in the indulgence of this hope, 
from the assurances of hundreds of Roman Catholics them- 
selves, who have allowed the acknowledged superiority of my 
information, on those subjects connected with their Creed, and : 
their decided conviction, that my character and disposition are 
any thing but bigotted or intolerant. Gentlemen, when the 
period of emancipation, which I contemplate, shall arrive, and 
arrive it will, if my valued friend O'Connell will continue to 
assist me by his letters and his speeches, I will pledge myself 
to draw up, in a sheet and a half of paper, such securities for. 
the Established Church of my country as shall give perfect 
satisfaction to both Protestants and Roman C<Uhotics 9 ~- such 
securities, I promise you, as will neither imprison the virtuous 
and conscientious popish prelate, or perjure the liberal Protes- 
tant representative, if, under the sanction of a parliamentary 
writ of summons, he should take the Oath of Allegiance, as 
framed by Mr. Plunkett, and who, with the impression on his 
mind that he is evincing his avowed fidelity to his sovereign by 
the declaration, must inevitably stand convicted before the, 
All-seeing Majesty of Heaven, of offering a direct insult to 
his God, by a voluntary and irreligious act of blasphemy. 
Gentlemen, attempts are making, 1 am this day informed to a 
certainty, through the medium of the able and constitutional 
columns of the Patriot Journal, to summon an Aggregate 
Meeting, in Dublin, of the Roman Catholics of Ireland; and 
I find, as connected I much fear with this roost impolitic pro- 
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ceeding, the arrival in this lately loyal and tranquil city, of oM 
of the most inveterate and most bigotted enemies the Protes- 
tant religion of the British empire ever had to contend with— 
the Supreme Apostolical Vicar of England, Doctor Milner, 
in propria persona — a man, Gentlemen, whose writings against 
the reformed church of England commenced in bigotry of 
the blackest nature, and possibly may have concluded, and I 
trust has, in the most malignant and unbounded misrepresen- 
tations against our establishments ; for in this line of invective 
his Lordship can go no farther — whilst, Gentlemen, his eccle- 
siastical democracy, in vindicating and extolling the provisions 
of the blasphemous and murderous Fourth Council of Lateran, 
" commanding the massacre of Protestants/' which he de- 
signates in that laboured work as the Great Council, alarms as 
not only for our religion, but even for our lives. His "End of 
Religious controversy," not long since published, must con- 
vince you all, if my numerous writings in defence of the Estab- 
lished Church have not already done so, that the same intole- 
rant, merciless spirit of persecution exists at the present hour 
in the breasts of, I trust for the honour of human nature, only 
a few desperate papists, which characterized the bloody and 
remorseless officials of the Romish Inquisition, in the dark 
and terrible ages of profound superstition, and worse than Pa- 
gan barbarity. What the immediate object of this Rt. Rev. 
Prelate's visit to Ireland at this precise moment of presumed 
loyalty, and authorised expectatipn, may contemplate, 1 have 
not yet ascertained ; the ever-watchful guardians of our Con- 
stitution in England, as also the proprietor of the Hibernian 
Journal, gave me early information of his intention, and in a 
communication with some Roman Catholics of known attach- 
ment to the State, three weeks back, I pointed out the proba- 
bility of the patriots forcing on an aggregate meeting ; I fore- 
warned them of the consequences, and I earnestly requested 
their interference to prevent it. I told them, (and I was 
authorised to do so from no ignoble authority,) that the slight- 
est appearance of popular commotion " to be dreaded from any 
increased irritation on the subject of Emancipation/ 9 would 
deprive my country of the presence of an injured and vene- 
rated sovereign, and my native city of an influx of rank, re- 
spectability, and wealth, hitherto unexampled in the annals of 
Ireland. I was returned for answer, that I had nothing to 
dread upon the subject ; that the steady allegiance and the 
good sense of the Catholic body at large would prevent it ; 
and that the demagogues, if they could not be resisted, should 
be deserted and exposed. God grant it may be so, or our 
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Capital will be ruined. The zealous and able Editor of The 
Dublin Morning Post has this day nobly stood forward tq 
present his fervent protest against this most indecent and most 
iniquitous proceeding; and to him the thanks of this unfor- 
tunately disorganised country are eminently due. He is the 
consistent and powerful advocate of Roman Catholic Eman- 
cipation on principle, without a particle of faction, and I 
earnestly entreat my brethren of every religious persuasion, 
to cherish his advice, and attend to the unbiassed, the praise- 
worthy exertions he is so laudably making in this instance, to 
secure the public tranquillity of his country, and to consolidate 
and confirm the national happiness of Ireland. I am satisfied 
he will be supported in his efforts by The Evening Post of this 
night ; the learned Editors of both Papers are at variance with 
that system of policy and religion which I advocate and de- 
fend, but the opposition of such men, whilst it never can of* 
feifd, forms the legitimate source of my exertion, and consti- 
tutes, if not my unbounded satisfaction, at least a reasonable 
apology for my zeal, and above all for my apprehensions. To 
their remonstrances and exhortations on this disgraceful sub- 
ject, I again invoke the undivided attention of ray country- 
men ; what they counsel must be for the real interests of that 7 
Body whose cause they so powerfully support. I can only 
assure you, Gentlemen, that if, through the exertions of the 
Right Rev. Vicar Apostolic, and the Right Loyal Counsellor 
O'Connel, an Aggregate Meeting should be held, and any pe- 
tition for the redress of Roman Catholic grievances, as they 
are falsely styled, be founded on the measure, for the purpose 
of harassing or insulting the Sovereign, the chances are, these 
over-loyal and orthodox worthies never will have an opportu- 
nity of presenting it to the king in person on the Throne in 
Ireland, not from any apprehension- of riot or insurrection, 
which would be suppressed in a moment, but from a convic- 
tion in the Royal Breast of an insult being intended to his 
already deeply injured feelings. Whatever influence my Un- 
remitting, and thank God successful efforts to protect the 
dignity of the Throne, and the sanctity of the Church, may 
have given me in England, it shall be alone exerted for the 
true interests of Ireland j no selfish motives, Gentlemen, ever 
did, or ever shall influence me 5 men in power equally as well 
as Patriots in opposition, are alike and indiscriminately the 
objects of my reprobation, when their political acts are at 
enmity with the religious and established privileges of the 
Church ; you must be all aware of this fact, no time-serving 
sycophancy characterises my writings, I pursue the undevi* 
ating course dictated by integrity and truth, and no office, 
however exalted, no rank, however dignified, (which to a mind 
No. 278, Vol. 60, July, 1821. Q q 
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constituted as mine is, appears to be so much gilt fringe, (with- 
out talents and virtue,) shall shield the possessor from my at- 
tacks, exposure, and ridicule, who shall presume, under the 
garb of ministerial inviolability, to trample on the bulwarks 
of the Constitution, and to undermine the national establish- 
ments erected and hallowed for the support and protection of 
the true interpretation of the Gospel of my blessed Redeemer. 
Gentlemen, it is peculiarly necessary at the present awful 
period for every man sincerely attached to the King and Con- 
stitution of his country to keep his eye steadily fixed upon the 
proceedings of a few ambitious demagogues, aided and assisted 
as they may be by the Right Rev. Vicar Apostolic, Dr. Milner. 
This holy and learned Papist has asserted in a former work of 
his " that the Roman Church by the ordinance of God has the 
supremacy of oidmary power , and that the Pope has a right of 
addressing his doctrinal instructions and ecclesiastical mandates 
to every portion of the c/twrc/*,. and tliat they are to be recewed as 
coming from Christ." Whether, Gentlemen, this Orthodox 
Apostle has paid us the honour of a visit for the purpose of de- 
livering the Pope's instructions on the subject of Mr. O'Con- 
nell's Ultra Loyal Counter Orange Association, or his present 
intended Aggregate Meeting, I cannot yet inform you, but I be- 
lieve this Holy and Right Rev. Friar has come over chiefly 
with a view to beat up for recruits against the concession of 
a Veto to the Crown, in the nomination of Popish Bishops. 
If this should be the case he might have avoided the sea- sick- 
ness of a steam boat, had he consulted me instead of Mr. 
George Canning, for 1 could have informed him that under no 
circumstances whatever can a British Sovereign hold communion 
with, or acknotvledge the church or see of Rome, and of course 
cannot sanction schism in the church by approving of, 
much less nominating Popish Bishops to their Sees — for if his 
Coronation oath binds him on a principle of conscience, the 
Constitutional Statutes of his Empire as securely bind him on a 
principle of Law — This subject I have already explained, I think 
in page 35 of my Crisis — One thing I hope^ however will be 
commented on by the Learned and tolerant Doctor, I mean 
the validity of those works of mine in defence of Christianity, 
which have shaken Popery to its centre in Ireland : I have 
already called upon this learned controversialist to refute one 
sentence I ever wrote, I call upon him again now in the midst 
of this counter Orange Association, or under the auspices of 
the intended Aggregate Meeting, for the Redress of Roman 
Catholic grievances. I have silenced, and humbled, and expos- 
ed every Milesian antagonist who has encountered me yet, I 
request now to break one lance, before he retires, with this 
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great English Chieftain. He cannot want attendant Knights,. . 
I am certain, at the tournament, for sach a combination of 
Irish Princes, and Irish Rabble have come up to the meeting 
" as so admirably grouped by the invaluable Editor of the Pa- 
triot Journal this night/* that if some of them do not break his 
head from a principle of chivalry, let him look sharp to the 
others that they do not pick his pockets from a principle of 
knavery. — Since the days of Robespierre I never saw such a 
collection of Nobility, (except a few of them most respectable 
certainly,) as have now called upon the Catholics of Ireland to 
assemble, for the purpose of preventing our injured and beloved 
Monarch from coming here among us. Insulted, cruelly in- 
sulted, as his Majesty has been in England, our Gracious and 
Noble Prince, turned his benignant eye upon Ireland— that 
land of exalted honour and genuine hospitality and decency; 
and in the arms of his yet faithful and affectionate subjects he 
wished to relax his afflicted mind from the oppressive cares of 
the Kingly office, as also to convince his English subjects he 
had a place of refuge in his dominions, where he would be free 
from future ingratitude and daring outrage. And will you, 
Gentlemen, I ask, permit a set of violent incendiaries, with 
some few unthinking dupes, to disappoint this wish— to deso- 
late your chief City, and to ruin your citizens— I am certain 
and I hope you will not — Have done, I implore you with politic 
and public meetings for the present, except you express and 
confine yourselves alone to an address of Congratulation and 
of Thanks — reserve yourselves solely for that meeting which is 
promised you, and now immediate ; and when you attend upon 
the beach, to welcome to your shores the best and most en- 
lightened Prince in Europe, keep your eyes fixed upon my 
signal, who first stood forward in front of the British Empire 
to support my injured Sovereign ; and on the testimony of the 
English writers, "first roused the loyalty of the Empire, and 
overwhelmed and confounded the enemies of your King " And 
when I raise my hat, then, Gentlemen, let the assembled loy- 
alty and pride of Ireland, raise their cheer of gratitude and ex- 
ultation, which may be heard, I hope, even in England ; and 
should an Almighty Providence, who watches over the safety 
of both Empires and Sovereigns waft it there, it will perhaps 
have the effect of causing for the first time a blush in the coun- 
tenance of the grateful Lord Erskine, and the rest of a basely 
deserted Monarch's steady and attached friends 9 in the Houses 
of Lords and Commons, of the United Kingdom. I have the 
honor to subscribe myself, Your Countrym n and Friend, 

HARCOURT LEES, 
Qq2 
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DRINK OF THIS CUR 

[From the last Number of the Irish Melodies.'] 
AIR— Poddy O'Rafferty. 

Drink of this Cup— you'll find there's a spelt id 

Its very drop 'gainst the ills of mortality— 
Talk of the^ordial that sparkled for Helen, 

Her cup was a fiction, but this is reality. 
Would you forget the dark world we are in, 

Only taste of the bubble that gleams on the top of it ; 
But would you rise above earth 'till akin 

To immortals themselves, you most drain every drop of it. 
Send round the cup— for oh there's a spell in 

Its every drop 'gainst the ills of mortality- 
Talk of the cordial that sparkled for Helen, 

Her cup was a fiction, but this is reality. 

Never was philter formed with such power 

To charm and bewilder as this we are qoaftng j 
Its magic began when, in Autumu's rich hour 

As a harvest of gold in the fields it stood laughing ; 
There, having by nature's enchantment, been tilled 

With the balm and the bloom of her kindliest weather, 
This wonderful juice from its core was distilled, 

To enliven such hearts as are here brought together I 
Then drink of the cup— you'll find there's a spell in 

Its every drop 'gainst the ills of mortality- 
Talk of the cordial that sparkled for Hblek, 

Her cup was a fiction, but this is reality. 

And though, perhaps — but breathe it to no one — 

Like the caldron the witch brews at midnight so awful. 
In secret this philter was first taught to flow on/ 

Yet— tisn't less potent for being unlawful, 
What, though it may taste of the smoke of that flame, 

Which in silence extracted its virtue forbidden- 
Fill up— there's a fire in some hearts I could name, 

Which may work too its charm, though now lawless as* 
hidden. 
So drink of the cup— for oh there's a «p*ll in 

Its every drop 'gainst the ills of mortality — 
Talk of the cordial that sparkled for Helen, 

Her cap was a fiction, but this is reality. 
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* EX THIS TBBBIS. U 

AWAY WITH THE CUP. 

A RBPLY TO THE ABOVB. 

Aiaw« Paddy O'Rqfferty: 9 

Away with this cop, for youil find there's a hell in 

Such a mischievous cure for the ills of mortality ! 
Oh ! none bat a fool could suppose there's a spell in 

What's fair in appearance, but foul in reality. 
Would you double the dangers that ever surround you, 

Just taste of the " Bubble" that gleams on the top of it; 
But if you can wish that old Nick may confound you, 

Then fill it a bumper, and drain every drop of it. 

CHORUS. 

Away with this cup, then, for surely there's hell in 
Such a mischievous dose for the sons of mortality ; 

And none but a fool could suppose there's a spell in 
What's fair in appearance, but foul in reality* 

Never was philter e'er form'd with such power 

To blast all your comforts as that you are Quaffing ; 
To break down your health, and embitter each hour, 

And sting you to death, while it causes your laughing. 
As a harvest of gold in the fields, it stood filling 

This wouderful juice, o'er our valleys extended, 
To bless us with food, till by private distil line, 

A curse was produced from a blessing intended. 

Away with the Cop, lee. 

We well may compare it, tho* said so by no one, 

To the caldron the witch boils at midnight so awful j 
In secret each poison was first taught to flow on, 

The produce of darkness-— destructive, unlawful j 
The spirit it kindles where all once was quiet, 

No longer lies dormant, extinguished, or hidden ; 
But bursts out in rancour, and furv* and riot, 

To acta by the law and nature forbidden. 

Away with this Cup, dtc. 

VJfwa\ May 28M, 1821. 
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In a few days will be published, the Essentials of Geography, 
or Geography adapted to the most essential Maps of Modern Geo- 
graphy, and also the Maps of Ancient Greece, the Roman Empire, 
and Canaan, for the use of Classical, Commercial, and Ladies' 
Schools; with a Preface, containing Observations on Pinkerton's 
and Dr. Butler's Geographies, and directions for using this; to 
which is added, a Pronouncing Index to the Greek, Latin, and 
Scripture Proper Names, inserted in the Ancient Geography. By 
the Author of the Essentials of English Grammar, Lindley Murray 
Examined, &c. &c. 

In the Press, and speedily will be published, in one volume, small 
8vo., Essays on the Formation and Publication of Opinions, and on 
other Subjects. 

A new Annual Register has just been announced by Messrs. Ri ring- 
ton as preparing for Publication. The first volume, commencing 
with His present Majesty's Reign, will be published in the course 
of this Year ; and the Prospectus, detailing the motives for its 
publicatk>n 9 may be had gratis of all Booksellers. 

Dr. Conquest will publish in a few weeks, a second and enlarged 
edition of his " Outlines of Midwifery, &c, with Copper Plate in- 
stead of Lithographic Engravings. 

Mr. Stevenson, Oculist and Dentist to his ' Royal Highness the 
Dnke of York, &c. will shortly publish, in one volume 8vo. A Prac- 
tical Treatise on the Nature, Symptoms, and Treatment of Gutta 
Serena, a Species of Blindness arising from a loss of Sensibility in 
the Nerve of Vision. Illustrated by numerous Cases. 

Just published, A Compendium of Sir Harcourt Lees' Anti- 
Popish Works, containing his Antidote — L'Abeja — Cursory View of 
Ireland — Crisis — Nineteen Pages of Advice — Rehearsal — Mystery 
—Letter to Mr. Wilberforce— Sir Harcourt Lees* Answer to the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation of Dublin— Address to the King's 
Friends— -Strictures on the Rev. Lieut. Stennett's Works, by Anti- 
Jacobin Review ;— with Sir Harcourt Lees' Comments, not Dedi- 
cated, but Recommended to the Religious Attention of the Right 
Rev. Doctor Milner, previous to his Departure from Ireland, who 
is publicly called on to contradict one authority or argument, con- 
tained in the entire collection ; or, at once to resign Popery, Pur- 
Story, and the Political Confessions of that Ultra-Loyal Novice, 
aniel O'Connell, Esq. By William Underwood, Dublin. 
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PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 



RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 



There are two circumstances which have occurred since our last 
Retrospect went to the press, which must, for the present, call 
our attention from Mr. Marissy's pamphlet. These are, the 
suppression of the Hibernian Journal, and the trial of Mr. 
M'Gavin, of Glasgow, the Author of the Protestant. The 
first is a subject of considerable importance, as forming part 
of a series of operations intended to controul the expression of 
public feeling among the Protestants of Ireland. The latter 
presents to us some strange anomalies in Scotch law, for which 
we fairly confess that we cannot account nor understand. But 
to Ireland we have long wished that we could direct the atten- 
tion of able men amongst us. We actually know more of 
what is going on in Italy, than in our sister kingdom. Even 
in the House of Commons, where some seem ever on the 
watch to bring forward the real or apparent blunders of minis- 
try, none have noticed Irish affairs, but all their enquiries have 
been confined to matters of finance. How strange, that when 
the greatest part of Ireland is in a state of disturbance, and 
the chief secretary has adopted a line of political management 
there, peculiar to himself, no notice whatever has been taken 
of these matters, either by Irish or English members. For 
this neglect it is difficult to account. These disturbances, how- 
ever, do not appear to take their rise either from religious or 
political causes. A cabal of the lowest classes seem deter- 
mined to prescribe to their superiors. They have laid it down 
as a rule, that no man is to improve his property. If you 
divide a large farm into small ones, or throw small ones to- 
gether, you become liable to the vengeance of this secret tri- 
bunal. Should you oppose their decisions, or bring any of 
them to justice, your life is forfeited, and vengeance may, 
perhaps, be extended to your family. As the murder of both 
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Mr. and Mrs. Farrance was attempted, although the former 
escaped* And this case is another proof, among thousands, 
of the readiness to shed blood prevalent in Ireland. It is a 
peculiar feature in that people, of a most dangerous tendency, 
preventing a due execution of the laws, by deterring witnesses 
from giving evidence. Besides, since the lower Irish are at 
least so far Christians as to acknowledge a future state, we 
may, with much anxiety, inquire how is it that they reconcile 
murder to their consciences. For man/ other crimes some 
palliation may be offered. Even if in a fit of sudden anger a 
man is instantly killed, we regard it as manslaughter only. 
But in Ireland you will find persons cooly consulting together, 
even in their house of God, to murder, at the first convenient 
opportunity, those who hap^ fallen under their displeasure. 
Thus it appeared, on the subsequent trial of the culprits, that 
these, to the number of one hundred, had met together in a 
chapel, the chapel clerk being their president, and determined 
on the murder of an whole family whose house bad been 
broken into, and who had brought the rogues to justice. Such 
was the only offence, and all the parties were Papists. This 
murder was accomplished so completely as to include in its 
bloody execution two young men who happened to be with the 
family that night accidentally, and three children who knew 
not their right hand from their left. The leaders of the Spanish 
Armada had determined, it was said, to put all the English 
Romanists and Protestants to death, observing, that God knew 
Who were his. This seems to have been the idea of these 
ferocious assassins. But how did they reconcile this deed to 
their consciences ? These poor people were not heretics, they 
had not offended against any of the regulations of the Popish 
Church, tKere was nothing to give the sanction of their reli- 
gion to so horrid a crime. v Still one hundred men at least 
engaged readily in the deed, and came on horseback to its ex- 
ecution. And none appeared to have said, How can I do this 
gr at sin, and offend against God. A due contemplation of 
this phenomenon, may lead us to the cause of Irish enormities. 
These men must have some means of preventing the reproaches 
of conscience. There must be some mode amongst them of 
committing the most horrid crimes without losing their hopes 
of eternal happiness. 

Some years ago, a man of the name of M'llheny was going 
to be executed for the murder of Balfour, who was assassinated 
because he had been evidence for the crown, and thus brought 
to justice the murderers of a magistrate sacrificed for his 
ftptivity. A|r. M'Hugh wa? the Popish chaplain of the gaol, an<J 
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a M<Crosky, his curate. The convict came to the drop attended 
by M ( Crosky,and another priest from Ennishowen. He was there 
met by Mr. M'Hugh, who just after the hangman had fastened 
the rope round his neck, with great propriety thus addressed him, 
*' M'llheny, you are now going to meet your judge. Do justice 
to the crown that prosecuted you for this heinous murder, and 
to the whnesses who swore against you, by declaring yourself 
guilty, if you are guilty, of this crime." M'ilheny raised 
his head, pale and trembling, as if ready to answer, when 
M'Crosky prevented him, by saying, rather sharply, €€ He is 
going, Sir, to make an atonement for his sins, and he dies in 
friendship with God and man." The chaplain shocked at his 
curate's interference, repeated his question, to which the dying 
man replied, " I die in friendship with God and man." Our 
readers will draw their own conclusions from this dreadful 
occurrence. But to return to our subject. It is well known 
that these and similar anecdotes never appear now in the public 
papers of Ireland. They are reduced into a state of perfect 
inefficiency for any purpose of information. They necessarily 
consist of two classes, those edited by Romanists and those 
edited by Protestants. Of the first class some are violent 
enough, others moderate. Of the second class care is taken 
that they shall be neutral enough, or be deprived of all the 
encouragement which the Irish M'Flecknoe can withhold. 
Except, therefore, the independent Protestants of Ireland shall 
have courage and spirit, and generosity sufficient to support 
a paper which dare speak unwelcome truths, and which will 
conceal neither the fanatical attempts of M'Flecknoe, nor the 
superstitious delusions of Popery, we must remain in the dark 
concerning the real state of that unfortunate island. We hope 
better things, however, and have reason to expect that, in a 
subsequent number we shall be enabled to announce such 
arrangements as will supply the want of the Hibernian Journal, 
at whose suppression, the editors of some Protestant papers in 
* Ireland have very meanly exulted ; of which we give the follow- 
ing instance, 

CONSISTENCY 1 

Editor of the Dublin Journal, in his Circular Letter to the Clergy 
of Ireland, July 29, 1816* 
" The Editor has been made responsible for the weighty 
charge of supporting the interests of a print which has for 
upwards of a century undeviatingly advocated the cause of the 
British Constitution in Church and State, qs established in 
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1688, (what are these but Orange principles?) and maintained 
inviolate to the present day, by the zeal and perseverance of 
its true friends, jn spite of the clamours of the turbulent, or 
the machinations of the disaffected, he feels himself called upon 
fo avow, openly and explicitly, his determination to adhere strictly 
to these principles. 99 

The Editor of the Dublin Journal, in his observations on the 
Hibernial Journal, July 6, 1821, says : — 

" The Editor of the Hibernian Journal has had his day, 
and the fate of Jiis print, as well as that of some others, has 
demonstrated the untenable nature of Orange principles in a 
public Journal." 

Whether there is any principle at all in such vacillation as 
this, the public will, of course, judge ; but the fact is, that 
M'Flecknoe's principles have so overawed and influenced those 
of the government press in Ireland, that while the popish 
newspapers carry on their calumnious warfare against the Pro- 
testants of Ireland, no newspaper can prudently venture to 
contradict them* A newspaper must be supported by the govern- 
ment or the public. If the government be decidedly hostile 
to those who maintain the Protestant interest, and the Irish 
public so strongly impregnated with popery, timidity, or indif- 
ference to maintain a public print, to advocate the cause of the 
established religion in Ireland, what is to be done ? 

What would be done in England we well know. General, 
nay, universal encouragement would be given to any inde- 
pendent editor. We love here to read both sides of the ques- 
tion, and compare the Morning Chronicle with the Courier, the 
Post, or the New Times. It is highly injurious to truth to 
suppress the warmer advocates of either side. Falsehood will 
be detected only by the energetic, and human nature is so 
imperfect, that recourse will be ever had to them. Therefore, 
we trust that the efforts already began by Sir Harcourt Lees, 
will be seconded by his countrymen, and that the true Orange 
spirit will not suffer itself to be extinguished by the frowns of 
a fanatic, or the clamours of an idolater. We here insert Sir 
Har court's judicious and timely letter on this subject. 

" A few Words fo the Friends of the Established Church and the 
Constitution in Ireland. 

« Black Rock, Tuesday, 
3d July, 1621. 
" Gentlemen, 
" The faculties of that man must be clouded, or his preju- 
dices inveterate and selfish, who does not perceive in the poli- 
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ileal conduct and official appointments of certain public men, 
a decided and systematic resolution taken of humbling, and 
finally, * if it shall be permitted/ of subverting the Established 
Church of Ireland. Papists, and sectarians of every descrip- 
tion, are universally patronized ; and even the simplest in- 
quiries, relating either to the morals or the health of the popu- 
lation of the country, are not considered as genuine or ortho- 
dox, unless they shall be made through the medium of a Popish 
Priest. We have the authority of Dr. Troy himself, for be- 
lieving, that the Census at present taking for the purpose of 
estimating the numerical strength of Ireland, has alone, for its 
object, the emancipation of the Roman Catholics — that this 
measure ' can alone be its legitimate object, in consequence of the 
9entiments so openly and unequivocally avowed by the Government.' 
Gentlemen, what I have been so long impressing on your au 
tention, is here sanctioned and authenticated by a Titular 
Prelate of the Popish Church ; and whilst it renders unneces- 
sary all farther comments on the subject — it calls upon Pro- 
testants, in language not to be misunderstood, to rouse them- 
selves from a disgraceful stupor, and to adopt firm and con- 
stitutional means for averting a calamity, the impolicy of which, 
can only be exceeded by the certainty of that inevitable ruin 
which must follow from its completion $ first, to our religious, 
and subsequently, to our civil establishments in this part of the 
United Empire. The public press, our only legitimate re- 
source, is either suppressed by a part of the Government, if 
zealous and indefatigable in our cause — terrified into total 
indifference, or vacillating measures, by the subscriptions and 
the threats of Roman Catholics— -or openly and powerfully 
supports Popery with all its concomitant vices, and all its pre- 
dominant intolerance. The HibernioA Journal, the inflexible, 
uncompromising advocate for the strict preservation of our 
glorious constitution in Church and State, will terminate its 
labours in our cause to-morrow. Great, uniform, and con- 
sistent, have they been for many years past, on the testimony 
of rather a wiser man than the learned representative for the 
County of Derry : I hope this young and sanguine politician, 
on the next general election, will be able to satisfy his con- 
stituents, that in making a precipitate, a mistaken and unwar- 
ranted attack upon the character of this Journal, he did not 
mean equally to impugn the principles and the loyalty of that 
great County which he has the honour of being returned for— 
for the able Editor; has alone, and invariably, supported those 
constitutional principles, ever dear, ever cherished, and legibly 
engraved with the heartVblood of the apprentice boys "and 
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loyal freeholders of the City and County of Deny. For thfc 
respected representative, I have the moat sincere regard and 
friendship — I am quite satisfied he has been deceived or 
misinformed in this matter. It now, Gentlemen, becomes 
absolutely necessary to our existence, as an establishment, to 
support a paper with all our energies and talents, that will 
pledge itself to support us, and sorry I am to say it, our in- 

* suited cause. Some of the ablest men in England have al- 
, ready communicated with me on the subject, they are aware 

of the necessity for there being, at least, one three-day Pro- 
testant Journal in Dublin. I wish the Editor of the Warder 
could be induced to take this awful and honourable responsi- 
bility on himself, and my mind would be at ease ; able, 
temperate, and constitutional as he is, we should have nothing 
to fear for our revered hierarchy, and our church establish- 
ment. If supported by you, Gentlemen, such a paper shall be 
established, your rights shall be vindicated, and your privi- 
leges strictly guarded, as well as from the insidious attempts 
of official saints, as the more daring assaults of whig infidels. 
Legislative characters, whether clad in the garb of a sectarian, 
or enveloped in the cowl of a priest, shall be dragged, as 
public men, alone, before the bar of public opinion, and if not 
converted, at least shall be exposed and disgraced. The earli- 
est intelligence connected with political, foreign, and domestic 

* occurrences, shall be given with particular accuracy, and 
arrangements shall be made for obtaining the most correct re- 
ports of the parliamentary proceedings. Any gentleman who 
wishes to become an annual subscriber of three guineas, will 
have the goodness to signify the same to Mr. Power, at Mr. 
C. P. Archbr's, Bookseller to his Majesty, Dame-street, 
Dublin — all letters to be post-paid, and marked on the back, 
' for the Editor of the Antidote,' who, under the direction of 
the Director, will communicate to each gentleman, when the 
List of Subscribers shall be complete, and into whose hands 
their respective contributions in support of the altar, the throne, 
and the constitution, shall be paid. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your firm and undaunted supporter, 

HARCOURT LEE&" 

The next subject to which we must call the attention of 
English as well as Irish Protestants, is the event of the prose- 
cution of Mr. M'Gavin, by Scott, a Popish Priest of Glas- 
gow, for a pretended libel. That able gentleman, and active 
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Christian, gives the following account of the trial in hi* 156th 
Number. 

" At the commencement of my work, I stated what was 
then the subject of general belief and conversation, that the 
Chapel in Clyde Street was built at the expense of a poor and 
starving people. In my Ninth Number, I related some anec- 
dotes to confirm the fact 5 and Mr. Scott, considering himself 
aggrieved by what I had written, raised an action of damages 
against me about a year ago. His complaint included the 
letter of Mr. Sym, contained in my LXXIl. Number, and this 
gentleman was comprehended in the action. When the cause 
came to be tried, I was allowed a proof of some of my statements, 
but net of others, because I could not condescend on dates of 
things which I had published three years ago, and which had 
happened a long time before that ; and from some rule of 
court, quite new to my Counsel, and which I cannot compre- 
hend, I was not allowed to prove the truth of Mr. Sym's state- 
ment. Things of this nature, when brought to trial, whatever 
they be in fact, are considered false in law, if not positively 

f roved by competent witnesses ; which, as a general principle, 
am by no means disposed to condemn. I was allowed to 
prove four issues, as they are called, three of which were de- 
clared by the chief Commissioner of the Court in his address to 
the jury, to have, had evidence adduced in their support, and 
the fourth not proved, inasmuch as that which was stated in 
the issue to have happened about six years ago, could not have 
taken place since the year 1813. The court were decidedly 
of opinion that certain words which I had used in reference to 
the manner, and the means by which Mr. Scott levied money 
from his poor people, were libellous ; and the jury being of 
the same opinion to a certain extent, found a verdict for the 
pursuer, as mentioned in my last. The trial excited an un- 
common degree of interest; and much eloquence was dis- 
1>layed by counsel on both sides. A report of it has been pun- 
ished in all the newspapers, with which it is needless to 
occupy my pages ; but I intend to publish, as soon as possible, 
in a separate form, a more detailed account, with several docu- 
ments connected with it. I thought at one time of giving it 
at length in The Protestant, but as it could not be con- 
tained in one Number, the connexion would be so broken as 
not to afford a fair view of the case. 

" I am aware that the fact of Mr. Scott having * got the 
better of me at law,' will occasion great triumph among all 
the Papists in the three kingdoms. It will be considered as a 
complete set-off against all that 1 have written about Popish 
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idolatry, error, and superstition. Much need they had of some* 
thing of the nature of a triumph. They have picked out a 
few sentences in three large volumes of weekly papers, all 
written during the intervals of business, and amidst innumerable 
interruptions ; and these sentences not being worded with that 
caution which a writer better acquainted with the law would 
have used, they have found me liable in damages, and exposed 
me to an enormous expense. This is all their triumph ; but 
Popery remains as it was, un vindicated and undefended;— a 
bloated system of idolatry, superstition, and cruelty. As such 
I have been, for three years, holding it up to the scorn and de- 
rision of the world ; as such I shall continue to expose it ; and 
the trial which has taken place, with the verdict against me, 
will have this happy effect, that greater interest in the cause 
will be excited, and my work more extensively circulated." 

In the newspapers we have seen the account of the trial was 
so concise that we can give no idea of it. Nor are we ac- 
quainted with Scotch law. It would appear, from Mr. M*Gm- 
vin's words, that in Scotland a man may be indicted for an 
accusation as false and libellous made yesterday, and if the fact 
referred to happened more than six years ago, he cannot give 
evidence of its truth. Thus, if Mr. M 'Gavin should discover 
any enormity committed by a Popish priest in his neighbour- 
hood seven or eight years ago, and should record it in his ex- 
cellent work, the Protestant, to-morrow, he might be indicted 
for a libel, and infallibly punished, because not allowed to 
make any defence. This seems to be some new rule of court, 
assuredly exceedingly absurd, and we hesitate not to say, illegal. 
For, however a court may make regulations for the convenience 
of its own proceedings, no court can, of its own authority, 
make a law so arbitrary as this. Upon such a precedent what 
other laws could not be made, and a little ingenuity might turn 
them to a very oppressive purpose. We will produce a case 
in point. 

John Bull is at present under indictment for some slurs cast 
on the character of a lady who has been some time dead. Of 
course the misdeeds alleged must have been committed, if at 
all, long ago. Will the defendant, therefore, be precluded 
from bringing evidence in proof of those facts ? No such 
thing. At that rate, a villain gets a new lease of his character 
every six years. As soon as the trial is published, we shall 
say something more upon in At present we shall only notice 
the enormous expense to which these Jesuitical worshippers 
of the Virgin Mary have contrived to throw on Mr. M<Gavin, 
whose endeavours in behalf of the Reformation have been so 
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successful as to demand the gratitude of every consistent Pro- 
testant, whose duty it is at least to take care that he shall not 
suffer for his exertions. 

It is not, we presume, unknown to our readers in general, 
that the Bishop of Castaballa thought it necessary to take a 
trip to Ireland for the purpose of preparing, with bis brother 
incendiaries there, some measures relative to his Majesty's 
visit to Dublin. Yet he escaped not the notice of that watch- 
ful pastor Sir Harcourt Lees, who not only published the fol- 
lowing letter,* but had it printed on hand-bills, and hawked by 
boys about the streets of the metropolis. This so alarmed the 
Bishop, that foregoing the praise and the pastry of a public 
dinner, off he set, and got on ship-board as soon as he could. 
Having thus explained the occasion of the letter, we shall add 
no remark but that of recommending to notice and imitation 
the liberality with which the respectable part of the Romanists 
are treated, and the welcome information that the advice con- 
tained in this letter was adopted. 

Addressed by the Right Reverend Doctor William Poynter, Vicar 
Apostolical in the Southern district of the Catholics of England, 
to his Eminence Cardinal Litta, Prefect of the Sacred Con- 
gregation de Propaganda Fide, against the charges brought 
against him and the other Vicars Apostolical in England, by 
the Right Reverend Doctor Mibier, Bisltop of Castabala, 
Vicar Apostolic of the Midland District of the Catholics of 
England. 

(Concluded from p. 436.) 

" 25. Let no one imagine that the vicar apostolic of the 
northern district, with his coadjutor, the bishop of the 
London district, with his coadjutor, and the bishop of the 
western district, in giving their names and sanction to the 
common petition of the Catholics for the repeal of the penal 
laws, and to the resolutions accompanying it, had only in view 
that which favoured the obtaining of the civil rights and tem- 
poral advantages of the Catholics. Let him reflect how great 
are the difficulties and the thraldoms by which the Catholics 
are obstructed in the exercise of their religion, and to the re- 
moval of which the vicars apostolic gave their first attention. 
What shall I say of the condition of the sailors and soldiers 
who may be legally forced, and sometimes are forced, to Protes- 
tant churches or places of worship on Sundays ; on the con- 
dition of the Catholic priests, whose admission to the sick or 

* See the Letter, p. 493. 
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dying Catholics in hospitals depends on the will of the feme* 
tionaries or servants employed in them, who sometimes refuse 
them admittance to the dying ; on the marriage of Catholics, 
which are held in law to be invalid, unless they are celebrated 
by the Protestant parson, in the Protestant church, and in the 
, manner prescribed by the law of' the land : on the funds pos- 
sessed by Catholics for the education of the clergy, or the sup- 
port of missions, and of other religious duties, of all of which 
Catholics may be deprived, because, in the eye of the law, 
they are destined to superstitious uses ? That these and other 
most heavy burthens on Catholics might be removed, was it 
not just that the vicars apostolic and the laity should labour, 
with their joint efforts, to obtain the repeal of the penal laws, 
by which Catholics are oppressed, both in civil society, and in 
the exercise of their religion ? And if the Catholics were 
held to no conditions but those which accorded with the doc- 
trines and discipline of the church, and which would carry with 
them satisfaction and security to the Catholics themselves, 
would it have become the vicars apostolic to decline their 
share of exertion in the business ? Would they not have been 
wanting to their duty, particularly after they had heard those 
words, replete with piety and comfort, that "all conditions 
which pertained to religion should be referred to the judgment 
of the vicars apostolic ?' would they not have been grossly 
wanting te their duty if they had not accepted this pledge— 
if they had deserted from the common cause ? 

" 26. Still Dr. Milner, who, at three different times, had 
recommeiided the signing of this resolution, publicly opposed it 
afterwards, and immediately a vehement clamouf was raised in 
Ireland against this resolution and the English Catholics. But 
on what ground 'was this clamour in Ireland raised ? Three 
causes for this clamour may with truth be assigned. 

" 1st. That some Catholics who met at Dublin, thought 
that the English Catholics, in signing this resolution, had vio- 
lated the pledge given by them, that they would never adopt 
any measure without the concurrence of the Irish, which pledge 
the English Catholics deny their having violated. 

" But if this were true, it was a political, not a religions rea- 
son. At all events, whatever might have beeo this pledge, 
the vicars apostolic were ignorant of it. 

" 2d. The clamour proceeded from this, that the lower 
order pf Irish was at thai time averse to every thing English, 
or which came from England. 

iC Hence it is not wonderful that, after.Dr. Milner had ex- 
claimed against the fifth resolution, and the English Catholics 
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Who. had s(goed it, he should have been so much extolled, sod 
should as, yet be extolled* by the Irish demagogues. 

" 3d. The third reason, on account of which the Irish cla* 
onoured so much against the fifth resolution, was the false expo* 
sition given of it* and transmitted to Ireland. This false 
exposition I have noted before ; which, when it was presented 
to the minds of the Irish* which had, till then, been well dis- 
posed towards it, irritated them, and excited them to explode 
the fifth resolution. 

" The archbishops and bishops of Dublin appear to have 
been deceived by this exposition ; for when, on the 26th day, 
of February of the same year, 1810, they had produced, among 
other resolutions, their sixteenth, in which they expressed, 
though less cautiously, perhaps, the same sentiment as the 
English Catholics had done in their fifth resolution ; they, in 
• the seventeenth resolution which followed, praised their agent, 
Dr. Milner, because, as they imagined, he had opposed the 
fifth resolution of the English Catholics. 

." 27. That a right judgment may be formed of the fifth reso- 
lution of the English Catholics, and the sixteenth of the Irish 
Catholics, I will subjoin the words of each. Behold the tenor 
of the first ! 

Thejifth resolution of the English Roman Catholics on the let of 
February, 1810. 

a € The Roman Catholics of England are firmly persuaded, 
that adequate provision far the maintenance of the civil and 
religious establishments of tins kingdom may be made, consistently 
with the strictest adherence on their part, to the tenets and disci- 
pline of the Roman Catholic religion ; and that any arrangements 
Jbundfd on this basis of mutual satisfaction and security,- 
and extending to them the full enjoyment of the tivil constitution 
€>f their country , will meet with their grateful concurrence. 

" Behold the tenor of the second ! 
" The sixteenth resolution of the Irish prelates on the 26th of 
February, 1810. 

€€ € That, as to arrangements regarding our church, and said 
to be intended for accompanying a proposal of the emancipation 
of Irish Roman Catholics, prudence, and a regard for our duty y 
fbrbid us to pronounce a judgment. However, we declare, that 
no spirit of conciliation has ever been wanting on our part ; that 
tbe seek for nothing beyond the mere integrity xmd safety of the 
Roman Catholic reHgton, in its christian faith and communion, 
end its essential discipline, subordination, and moral code* nor 
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may we be justly reproached for our solicitude in guarding those 
sacred things, for which we are bound to watch and bear testimony 
with our lives, \f required.'* 

u 28. If there be any difference between this resolution of 
tbe Irish Bishops and the 6fth resolution of the English 
Catholics, it seems to consist in this, that the English Catholics 
* contended ' that the whole discipline qf the church 9 should be 
preserved, rfaking no difference between that which is essential 
and that which is accidental ; whereas, the Irish Bishops 
declared, that ' they sought for nothing beyond the mere in* 
tegrity and safety of the Roman Catholic religion inks es s enti al 
discipline. 9 

" 29. The Irish prelates subscribed their sixteenth resolu- 
tion with their names, and promulgated them among their 
flocks : to these they added another resolution, the seventeenth 
in number, signed by their secretary only, which, at first, 
they did not publish with tbe other sixteen ; but which tbey 
sent to Djr. Milner, their agent in England, to have it publish- 
ed there in any manner he should deem expedient, it is ex- 
pressed in these words :— 

" Resolved unanimously, That the thanks of this muting 
be, and are hereby given to the Right Rev. Doctor Milner, Bishop 
of Castabaia ; for the faithful discharge of Ms duty, o$ agmt 
to the Roman Chtholic bishops of this part of the united kingdom, 
and more particularly for his late apostolical firmness, m dissent- 
ing from and opposing a vague, indefinite declaration or resolw 
tioHj pledging Roman Catholics to an eventual acquiescence in 
arrangements possibly prejudieial to the integrity and safety of 
our church diwipUqe.' x 

" * It cannot be denied that these translations of both resolu- 
tions are perfectly accurate. The same cannot be said of the 
translation given of the firth resolution of the English Catholics 
by the Irish prelates, in their sy nodical letter of the 13th of Novem- 
ber, 1813, recently published by Dr. Milner; — • Se cathoHcos 
nempe persuasum habeie, qusedam esse media prostabiliendo statu 
civili et ecclesiastico liujus regni, salv& fide et discipline catholic*, 
se paratos esse alacriter concurrere ad base media adhibenda.' ' We 
do not venture to translate this version ; the reader must perceive 
that it is a great misrepresentation— Unintentional no doubt— of 
the fifth resolution ; it omits altogether the important words which 
require that the arrangement with which the subscribers of that 
resolution bound themselves * gratefully to concur/ should be 
' founded on the Ijasis of mutual satisfaction and security, ap4 to 
extend to them the full ttyoym&it tf ttie civil contfiuaion qf the 
country. 9 " 
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* SO, The venerable prelates of Ireland praise— wot HWf 
vicar apostolic of England,— but their agent, interfering in the ' 
concerns of die English Catholics. By what right has he. M 
an agent of the Irish Bishops, any concern ift the civil or 
ecclesiastical affairs of the English Catholics ? But Doctor 
Milner bad answered to Lord Clifford, Mr. Weld, and otber«, % 
that ' he would do nothing respecting the resolutions of ths 
English Catholics, because he was the agent of4lte IHsh Bishops? 
What then has he done to entitle him to the praise of aoosto- 
Heal firmness i Did he dissent from the fifth resolution f On 
the contrary, — he persuaded Lord Clifford and Mr. Weld an(| 
his family to sign it, — and he declared that he should condemn 
none of the clergy of his district who should sign it. Did he 
make any opposition to the resolution ? Not the slightest.— 
But, if he had opposed this resolution, what would he have 
opposed more than a resolution, by which Catholics pledged 
themselves to no proposal that was not consonant to the doc- 
trines and discipline of their religion, and which did not carry 
with it satisfaction and security to them ? Does- the man who 
opposes such *a resolution, deserve the praise of apostolical firm- 
ness t — from those particularly, who declared, id the very 
arfme hour, that they sought that only in discipline, tohkh UHt* 
essential f 

u Wonderful therefore will it ever appear, that the prelate* 
of Ireland should have praised their agent, 1st. for opposing 4 
resolution, which he had never opposed,— but the signing of 
which he had recommended ; and 2dly, for opposing a resolu- 
tion which differs from their own 16th resolution in this, par* 
ticular only, that the English resolution provides for the pre* 
servation of the whole discipline of the church, while the resolu- 
tion of the Irish prelates stipulates for the preservation of no 
part of its discipline that is not essential. 

« 81. But the Irish bishops have declared the fifth resolu- 
tion to be € vague and indefinite, 9 and « to be such as pledged 
the Catholics to an eventual acquiescence in arrangements 
possibly prejudicial to the integrity and safety of our church 
discipline/ But, certainly, a resolution is not vague and in- 
definite, in which the conditions are so fixed and defined, that 
the Catholics stipulate in them expressly for their adherence 
to the doctrines and' discipline of the Roman Catholic religion, 
arid their concurrence in that which rests on the foundation of 
mutual satisfaction and security. Those who search among 
future contingents for what may, by possibility, be objection- 
able, endeavour to draw up matter of crimination from a dark 
abyss ; but it is sufficient for us that we have guarded, by tht 
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very terms of the resolution, against these objectionable pos- 
v sibilities. 

" For either the conditions to be proposed will be adverse to 
the faith, discipline, and integrity of the Catholic religion, or 
they will not.; If they should be such, then, by the very 
terms of the resolution, we shall not be bound to accept them ; 
if they should not, what an empty clamour ! 
• " 32. It may l^e asked, by what right the Irish bishops 
passed this sentence upon the resolution and act of English 
Catholics f Dr. Milner gives this answer — that this resolution 
was in opposition to the resolution of the Irish bishops of the 
14th of September, 1808, by which they declared it ' to he 
inexpedient to introduce any alteration in the canonical mode 
hitherto observed in the nomination of Irish Roman Catholic 
bishops/ But it is most evident that the resolution of the 
English Catholics was not opposed to this resolution: 1st. 
because it provides for the preservation of tlje whole discipline 
of the Catholic church, which embraces, among other things 
the canonical election of bishops ; 2d. because it left the Irish 
Roman Catholic bishops untouched. 

" Again, Dr. Milner contends, that the .fifth resolution was 
proposed by Lord Grey and Lord Grenville, for the express 
purpose of binding the Catholics to grant to the king the 
negative power v or the veto, and to the performance of every 
thing else that vyas contained in Lord Genville's letter to Lord 
Fingall. But, 1st, when the fifth resolution was proposed, 
nothing whatever was either directly or indirectly spoken or 
understood about the veto, about the letter of Lord Grenville, 
or about the intentions of Lord Grey or Lord Grenville. 
Hence, whatever might be in this letter, or in the intentions 
of the noble lords, the Catholics were not bound to it j but 
were bound only to those things which were proposed by the 
terms or meaning of the resolution, and accepted by them. 
2d. How unjustly a design to injure the Catholic religion is 
attributed by Dr. Milner to these noble senators,) who have 
deserved so very well of the Catholics) when they proposed 
the fifth resolution, appears from the solemn declarations which 
those noblemen made, as well before the Catholics signed the 
fifth resolution, as in parliament on the 31st of January, 1812, 
and on other occasions well known to us. 

Cf S3. This seventeenth resolution of .the Irish bishops, by 
which they praise their agent for resisting the resolution of the 
English Catholics, which resistance he never made, and by 
which resolution they, without any provocation, or any right, 
that we know of, passed a synodical sentence upon an act of 
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Eaglah Catholics, has been published by Dr. Milne* in 
England, and circulated in various manners through our dis- 
tricts at bis will, according to the directions which the Irish bi- 
shops had given to him as their agent 5 which could not be done 
without great injury to the other vicars apostolic, oir without 
great danger of exciting divisions among the Catholics in £11*. 
gland. Whether this mode of proceeding, which our brethren 
the bishops of Ireland and Dr. Milner their agent have pursued, 
be conformable to the. canon law or not, I leave to the judgment 
•of the congregation de propaganda fide. 

" 34. These proceedings affected the other vicare apostofie 
in England so much, that they employed me, as their secretary^ 
to write letters on the subject of them to Dr. Milner, and some 
of the Irish prelates, particularly Dr. Troy.r-Tbese letters I 
alone wrote, and in private, bat did -not send them to the 
Irish bishops before they were seen and approved of by Dr. 
Gibson, Dr. Douglass, Dr. Collingridge, the other vicars 
apostolic Dr. Milner made h a heavy charge against me, 
that I availed myself of the services of Mr. Charles Buffer in 
writing these letters, in which Dr. Milner was indeed whoHy 
mistaken, as I afterwards demonstrated to him, so that he 
nckoowledged and confessed that he was mistaken. 

" 35. We held this communication by letter with the arch- 
bishop of DubHn, in order that, by a secret and friendly expos- 
tulationand exposition of the truth, we might remoyetheill-con- 
oeivcfd opinions formed of the councils andacts of the vicars apot* 
tolic, and that we might behold the return we wished for ef 
thai ancient concord* which had happily prevailed between the 
Irish and English bishops tilt the time of the fifth resolotioni. 
We did not publish these letters, lest we should cause divisions* 
01 submit episcopal concerns to the judgment of the comma* 
people. In the mean timev Dr. Milner has nor ceased, by 
letters and pamphlets ciscutated arooug the people, oot only *• 
lender odious the fifth resolution, by his expositions of k, but 
to injure, in a high degree, the reputation of his colleagues, 
the other vicars apostolic Dr. Milner, even in his printed 
work, intituled 4 An Explanation with Dr. PoynteV ha* made 
public parts of my letter to the archbishop of Dublin, garb* 
ling and mangling my sentences, my narrative, and my sign- 
incuts. 

* u 36. But now, after I shall answer two aig»nmtst*M»jlft 
against the fifth resolution, I will put an end to this e apmilinn 
of facts* 

tt Thejmt reason for objecting k said to be— that, tbongn 
the iesolution be harmless in ksetf, yet the 
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*hicb it WW proposed wwe s nob, that tt engirt Ml, Mi least 
at that time, to be signed by the vicars apostolic. 

" If any pofsoa still think so* I beg be will , vouchsafe to 
jrcad once more the account which I have given of the ci rcoaa * 
stances in which the vicar* apostolic were placed,* aid fa 
weigh them $ and I am convinced he will acknowledge that 
these very circumstances made it a most imperative duty on 
the vicars apostolic, not only to sign that resolution, but to 
sign it at tlie tiase when they did sign it. 

" The second reason for objecting is said to be f tirnt the 
ettcetionable clauses in the new bill brought into parliament 
originated ia. this fifth resolution of the English Catholics. t 

<( But how ? Was it because those clauses were *d«erse to 
the discipline or {be safety of the church, and that the English 
Catholics had promised, by the pledge given in that resolution, 
to consent to such clauses ? But the English Catholics had pro- 
mised nothing of the kind : rather the contrary,, as they had 
declared that they were ready to concur tit that otly which woe 
eonstetettt with the dooiriues and discipline of the CoMo&o ckwrth, 
«id which would afford them satisfaction and security. Did 
those who prepared these clauses, or who advocated them in par- 
liament, refer to this fifth resolution of the English Catholic* } 
Not in the least. But they did openly appeal to the reeokUkm* 
qf certain Irish prelates in the year 17*9. If soy persona were 
bound by any previews pledge and declaration to accept these 
okwaeh, or had in any manner committed themseivee, thoao 
jerseos certainly were not English Catholics*— And, assuredly, 
the vicars apostolic of England, who signed the fifth rcsotufion 
i* 1810, published in.the month of November, 1813^ a pas- 
toral instruction, ia which they quoted the fifth resolution at a 
d eclara tion, which precluded any concurrence or consent ew 
tbeit part to any conditions or restrictions which comU be 
adverse to the integrity or security of the Catholic religioo 
and, it the same time, publicly disapproved of the clause* in 
the new bill; and with reason, as these clauses neither gave 
satisfaction nor security to the bishops. No person availed 
himself, or could have availed hiaaelf, of the ffth nesolutkJO* 
•as, a pretext fbr imposing such clauses or restrictions upon the 
Catholics. 

" 37* Although, by disapproving, in that pastoral inetra*- 
tion^ tlie okuups in the new bill, we Vtaclarcd in what sense 
we signed the fifth resoiarioo, namely, ibaamocb as it contained 
nothing that was not most strictly conformable to the dwniu a s 
a»d discipline of the Catholic church, and the rights. of the 
holy: a po st o l us see > and although whoa we madr thio 
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tion, we did the very .thing which Dr. Milner and the Irish ' 
bishops required of us, yet did Dr. Milner (see the explanation 
with the Right Rev. Dr. Poynter by the Right Rev. Dr. Mil- 
ner, V. A. M. D, page 35 and 36) nevertheless attack this our 
public declaration j and the whole of our pastoral letter, in an en- 
cyclical letter of the 22d November, 1813, which he sent to the 
Catholics of his Midland district, and which, together with my 
pastoral instruction, was, without my consent, circulated in 
The Orthodox Journal among the public. 

€t 38. Now I request that this encyclical letter of Dr. Mil* 
ner may be considered with attention. It is a formal attack 
upon my pastoral instruction, which, on the 1 7th of Novem- 
ber* 1813, I officially addressed to the clergy and laity of the 
London district. I ask, if it be conformable to the discipline 
of the church and to the canon law, that any one bishop should 
formally, and in puhlic, attack the pastoral instruction of 
another bishop, over whom he hath no jurisdiction ? He con- 
temptuously calls this my pastoral instruction a circular letter, 
and again contemptuously describe* the pastoral instruction of 
Dr. Gibson as a copy taken from mine. — Probably, at this 
time, he had heard nothing of the pastoral letters of bishops 
CoUingridge, Cameron, and Chisholme,. Towards the end of 
the first paragraph of this bis epistle, Dr. Milner contend?, 
that this pastoral instruction should be considered as a formal 
contradiction of the decision of the Irish prelates of the 26th 
February, 1810. But we touch no decision of these venerable 
prelates ; we treat of our own concerns only. — Then, calling the 
fifth resolution, with greater boldness than truth, a fatal one, 
he proclaims, without any reason, that the new bill, which be 
denominates schismatkal, derived its origin from that resolu- 
tion. 

" 3f . Then he proceeds further, and draws into light what 
be calls a chain of facts. 

" Apd, tn the first place, assuming it to be a fact, he 
declares, that he had an indubitable right of speaking and 
judging at the assembly of bishops at Durham j which, as he 
was not invited to it, he terms a packed council. 

" Now, is the right thus claimed for himself by a vicar 
apostolic to be proved from any* principle of the canon law, 
which is applicable to assemblies of some particular vicars 
apostolic, equal amopg themselves, independent of e^ob other, 
subject to no metropolitan, who agree to meet together ? Cam 
then the appellation of a packed council, by which he honours 
this meeting be defended ? Ought it to be endured ? Is it 
becoming to use it ? 
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*'40. In the eecond place, he assumes as a fact, that certain 
bishops in Scotland, who were present at the meeting, were 
induced to attend it by the false representations that the vicar 
apostolic of the Midland district was to be present with the 
others at the meeting, and that these Scottish bishops strongly 
reprobated his exclusion. 

" This assertion, which Dr, Milner terms a fact, is altogether 
deficient in truth. 

" The reasons for which Dr. Milner was not invited were 
numerous. 

%i First, because one of the vica/s apostolic absolutely re- 
fused to meet him. * 

" Secondly, because, in the former meetings, he had con- 
ducted himself in a manner highly arbitrary and offensive to 
the other vicars. 

" Thirdly, because he had printed and circulated among 
the public mutilated and untrue accounts of what was said or 
done at the former meetings. 

" I myself declared, both by word of mouth and writing, 
that there was no obstacle on my part to his being present, if 
it pleased the other bishops ; but it did not please them. 

" 41. In the third *place 9 Dr. Milner puts forth as a fact, 
fhat it was known to him that the meeting was proposed and 
formed by some lay Catholics, for furnishing a sanction or 
pretence for making concessions to the Protestant church, 
which might serve as a foundation for a new bill to be offered 
by them to parliament. On this Dr. Cameron observes, that 
this pretended fact requires some proof ; for it bears on the 
face of it. a most heavy charge : some proof of it is therefore 
necessary. 

" But where is this proof to be found ? 

" In every respect it is most false; as I am ready so tP 
testify on the word of a bishop. 

" 42. As another fact, Dr. Milner, in this same fourth 
place, asserts, that ' the chief agent in this business was a 
distinguished ecclesiastic, (meaning myself) who holds a pen- 
sion at the will of these laymen, which was raised by public 
advertisement for the situation, which he holds, soon after he 
had signed their favourite fifth resolution ; and at a time when 
the Irish prelates and Dr. Milner persisted in their protest 
againdt receiving money from any quarter, while their religion 
continued in danger/* 

«• * Bishop MiUier*« Encyclical Letter, Orthodox Journal 
November, J 8 13, page $3$," 
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* t declare that I hold a pension at the will of no one, that 
I depend upon no layman. 

- " I know that, in the time of my predecessor, Dr. Doug- 
lass, a fond or capital began to be collected for the support of 
the vicar apostolic of the London district ; but I declare tlfttt'I 
was never consulted about this fund. 

*' The first thought of collecting it was conceived about the 
year 1806, when the Reverend Mr. Bramston accidentally dis- 
covered the narrow circumstances of Dr. Douglass: he was 
grieved at them, and, wishing that the evil might be remedied 
so that the vicars apostolic of the London district might not, 
in any future time, labour under such great straits, he proposed 
to some of the faithful of that district a plan of doing some- 
thing for the relief of Dr. Douglass in his illness. Prom this 
fund the vicar apostolic of the London district now receives, 
but subject to no controul, a yearly income. 

> " The establishment of this fund never had any connexion 
with the fifth resolution. 

"In .fine, all the crimination implied, or rather expressed 
by this fourth (pretended) fact, is wholly false and destitute of 
foundation. In 1810, before the pamphlet intituled ''An 
Explanation with the Right Rev. Dr. Poynter/ containing a 
false representation of this transaction, was published, (which 
was on the 25th of March, 1812,) the Reverend Mr. Brftms- 
ton had laid before Dr. Milner a clear and distinct statement 
of the real facts respecting this fund ; and at Durham, on the 
22dof August, 1812, which was long before 1813, in which 
year the encyclical letter, containing this crimination, was 
published by Dr. Milner, Mr. Bramston, in the hearing of the 
four olher prelates and myself, again' explained the matter to 
Dr. Milner. What is testified by Mr. Bramston respecting 
this transaction, he is ready to testify solemnly, if it should he 
necessary. 

, " Moreover, the very regulations respecting the fund, which 
have been printed, shew how false the charge thus brought by 
Dr. Milner really is. 

" 1 hope my mind is so constituted, that I am not to be in- 
duced by money either to discharge or to decline my duty, 'and 
I expect God alone for the reward of my labours. 

" 43. In the jtfth place, Dr. Milner declares it as a fact, 
that c it appears from the known report of this agent-* (be 
continues to speak of me)— to his employers, and it is gathered 
from his published letter, that a principal business of the epis- 
copal meeting was to renew the fatal fifth resolution, in opposi- 
tion to the decision of the- Catholic prelates in Ireland, lSOS 
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and 1810, from which resolution so much dissension in both 
islands, and the yet recent schismarical bill, has proceeded/* 

" it U not true, that the new bill (which Dr. Milner calls 
schismatical) drew its origin in any manner fsom this resold* 
tion. No one of ttfe members, who spoke for or against the 
bill, appealed to this resolution. The connexion between thai 
bill and the resolution is an invention of Dr. Milner, as has 
been shewn before in the thirty-sixth article of this letter. 

" 44. After this, Dr. Milner declares, that the agseati of 
the public board had lately expended their subscribers' awmej 
in publishing and gratuitously circulating a ste r e ot y pe work, 
intituled * The Rise and Progress of the Veto/f 

" The falsehood of this declaration has not only b6ev expo* 
sed in the public papers, by the Honourable Robert Gtitbri£ 
but has been proved to demonsution to be false, by the testi- 
mony of Mr. Edward Jem i ogham, the secretary of the Catholic 
board. The falsehood of the other assertions, respecting the 
manner in which the other vicars apostolic have cooduded 
themselves about the fifth resolution, is shewn in die short 
history which I have given of it. 

'< 45. In this encyclical letter, Dr. Milner condemns the 
praises which we give in our pastoral letter to the Catholics of 
Great Britain, for the Christian and Catholic sentiments which 
they unanimously expressed, and their ready willingness * to 
refer all the conditions of their emancipation which pertain to 
teligion, to the judgment and decision of their pastors*' Jf 
there were a few who did not deserve, on every account, these 
praises, is the general expression, morally taken, as it ought 
to be taken, the less true ? Dr. Chisholme thus writes to Dr. 
Milner on this subject : ' that he hoped £Hv Milner was swfi- 
ciently instructed in logic, as not to be ignorant that a general 
proposition sometimes contains exceptions/ 

" As to the sentiments, that ' they would not give op ewen 
the least part of their religion to obtain ail the cmotomenfJ of 
their civil emancipation ; and that they were ready to refer all 
the conditions of their emancipation which pertain to religion 
to the judgment and decision of theiv pastors,'— it i4 most 

u * Orthodox Journal, November, 1815, page 232,'* 
«* « t ?he agent* of the board hare lately expended a great deal 
of their subscriber* money, in publishing and gratuitously cir- 
culating a stereotype work, expressly contrived still further to mis* 
toad the public raiod.'— Dr. MhWs -Encyclical Letter; Orth*- 
doac Journal, Nov. 1813, page 233. 
- % The editor of the Rise and Pxogresi of the Vet* 
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eertaidthat these feeatlrfiaMs (whidi tfo otfe will deny to be 
both Christian ted GathoKt) have oft** publicly, since (he 
beginning of the year 1810, been unanimously proclaimed by 
those very Catholic Adbleriien and gentlemen <rf England, 
whom Dr. Milner in this place * reproves, entreats, and rebukes/ 
These I have often heard $ these Dr. Milner himself heard on 
the It* of February, 1810; tbese same sentiments, with a 
declaration of their reverence and submission to the holy apos- 
taKc tee, I myself heard then proclaim, when, m the month 
wl Jane, 1813> they requested of me that I would endeavour 
to obtain from the holy see all such advice aa should appear 
necessary to me and the other vicars apostolic towards instruct- 
ing them, when emancipation should be offered them, whether 
they c^uW accept the conditions which might then be atinexed 
to it. Are not such sentiments to be encouraged and praised ? 
m At to the title ( protesting .catholic dissenters/ which, 
stoat the year 1790> *as at the time both proposed and rejected, 
it has not been assumed since that period by any English. 
Catholics, and has scarcely existed any whefe, except in the 
writings of Dr. Milner. 

" Ob the other title, (the Cisalpine club) this may be said, 
that In its origin, in its begiuning, it was offensive ; but that 
now, from the lapse of time, it has become a name .without 
the meaning originally signified by it, as we often see happen 
an other occasions. This society is now nothing more than a 
convivial meeting of Catholics, at which they meet in terms of 
friendship, and keep up a friendly intercourse. For many 
years nothing has been transacted or discussed in it upon reMgi- 
.oos, or any serious concerns. I certainly could with to resnove 
tint oflfeasive title ; but as it is now an empty name, of the 
meaning and origin of which most are ignorant, as the attempt 
itself to remove it might stir up in one or two a spirit which 
we hope is extinct, and excite discussions unnecessary, and 
always dangerous, regard both to religion and to peace leads me 
not to meddle with this title, at least for the present. 

" 4& Why Dr. Milner should* in his encyclical letter, as 
in bis? many other publications, unceasingly revive ancient 
aad dormant disputes, it is difficult to explain $ but that he 
should do. it is not the less to be lamented. 

" Proceeding in this his epistle to things of a move recent 
dates, be asks, ' whether the lay CatheKcs have* within the 
last ten years, consulted any bishop upon any petition or reso- 
krtion regarding ecclesiastical mattrrs, and particularly on the 
celebrated fifth resolution ?' 
" Thaaoswet is abort and easy. In die hearing of many, 
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Lord Clifford and Mr. Weld consulted Dr. Milner, on the fiftfc 
resolution, on the 31st day of January and the 1st day of 
February, Id 10. 

. " 4f. Besides those things which I hate shortly mentioned 
before, let me be permitted to request that any candid judge of 
these things would consider t — 

u With what patience the English Orthotics have suffered a 
privation of their civil rights on account of their profession of 
the Catholic religion ; with what piety they have adhered, and 
do still adhere, in. the midst of the greatest grievances* to. the 
ancient faith and the holy apostolic see; with what liberality 
they have contributed out of their private property to, the 
support of the public burthens of reltgioa and charity. 

'* Let him look into a list of the principal Catholics, (among 
whom he will fiid those whom Dr. Milner unjustly rebukes) 
and into the number of those who, residing neither in London, 
por in any principal town, support, at their own charge, either 
. wholly or partially, Catholic clergymen, and the expenses cf 
their chapels, aftd thus procure the comforts of religion to be 
administered, not only to themselves and their families, but 
to numerous Catholic congregations in the country, residing in 
the neighbourhood of their mansions; — let any one, I sa£ 
consider and reflect on this, and then declare, whether the 
English Catholics do not deserve the praises which I and th? 
other vicars apostolic have, with a common, voice* given the» 
in our pastoral instruction ? ■ Is it hot lawful to u&to pay then 
.this tribute, which we deem their just due? Has Dr. Milner 
any right to lay bold of our pastoral mstrtfction* and asperse 
it on this account > 

" 48. Then Dr. Mi her blames the ibanner in which the 
other vicars apostolic of England and Scotland have expressed 
their disapprobation of the objectionable clauses of the new 
bill,, because we did hot pronounce the same sentence apoa 
them as the Irish bishops and as Dr. Milner> who is a jndge m 
Israel. « 

u But once more,— -by what right does he pronounce upon 
our sentence ) If he boast that he is a judge in Israel; art 
not we too judges? Is he judge over us )• Has he authority 
to condemn our official acts J Against this aggression of our 
rights, we appeal to the holy see. - 

" 49. Respecting those things which he says of me* — a few 
of them must be noticed, that the truth may appear. • 

" For, in the first place, Dr. Milner wrote to me on the 

20th day of May, 1 8 IS, desiring that I would join him in 

.publicry condemning the clauses in the new bill* prepared by 
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Mr. Canning, I answered, on the same day, that I knew not 
**hat these clauses were, and therefore could not condemn 
them. This answer he calls evasive. 

" Novv it 16 to be observed, 1st, That, at this time, the 
first draft of the hill, with the clauses prepared by Mr. Can- 
ning, had been revoked ; and that Mr. Canning was then 
employed together with Lord Castlereagh, in framing a new 
draft with new clauses. What were the clauses which I was to 
join Dr. Milner in, condemning? Were they a new set of 
clauses not then prepared? But these were unknown to me. 
What then were the clauses to which 1 was to object ? 

" But, 2dly, 1 will observe, that, on the 21st of May, Dr.' 
Milner wrote tome, repeating his question * Whether as I had 
then seen the clauses of the new bill, I would publicly oppose 
theno in conjunction with him ?' But these clauses I had not 
then seen. In this state of things, I wished to wait for the 
opinions of the other bishops before I declared in print a public 
opinion of ray own on these poinds, 

. f c Besides, as the framers of these clauses had promised me, 
that many alterations should he made in the clauses, when the 
bill should be in the committee of the house, by wliich the 
operation of them would be considerably lightened, it would 
have been altogether imprudent to express a public opinion of 
them, while they were in this imperfect state, and before the 
' proposed discussions and alterations topk place. 

'" 3dlv, and lastly, I will now sav, that the reasons for 
which, in the conference which Dr. Milner had with Dr. Col- 
lln^ridge and myself on the 24th of May, we refused to 
answer his questions, were the conditions which he wished to 
impose -on us, and the temper of mind which he then dis- 
covered. — Dr. Collingridge and I did that which we thought it 
was our duty to do. Neither did we think that we ought to be 
bound, as Dr. Milner wished to bind us, to answer all questions 
to be proposed by him, or to declare opinions before him, ,• 
which he could, as experience shews he had done on other 
occasions, represent rather according to his own than our 
manner of understanding t}iem. 

" 50. Therefore, if any person will examine the things 
which, in the encyclical letter addressed by him to the Catholics 
of his district, as their pastor, Dr. Milner st.-.tes as facts, he . 
will find that they are not facts, but mere fabrications ; and 
that the pastor teaches his flocks things, the falsehood of some 
of. which has been demonstrated in the public papers. 

" Such is the nature of some of these things which are 
called facts, that, if they were true, the persons to whom they 
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arc Imputed would be^uilty of the greatest crimes, but, as they 
are false, they are the greatest injuries and calumuies. 

" But to whom are these injuries done ? To vicars apos- 
tolic, who act under the Pope's authority, in the several dis- 
tricts of England z to most respectable Catholics, who have 
deserved well of religion. 

" Nor to individuals only, but to the whole Catholic body 
in Great Britain is the greatest injury done by Dr. Milner by 
such writings ; as they tend to waken controversies set at rest, 
to renew ancient disputes, to disseminate discord between the 
English and Irish Catholics, and to prevent that peace and 
concord which the other vicars apostolic are endeavouring to 
establish among all. 

" And this his epistle is like the other writings which, during 
these last five years, Dr. Milner has published ; by which he 
has assailed, by injurious words^and has sometimes endeavoured 
to asperse by false accusations, the vicars apostolic his col? 
leagues ; the clergy, particularly those of London ; the Catholic 
nobility and commonalty ; the members of parliament ; the 
ministry ; the opposition ; friends and enemies ; even the 
Bishops of Ireland, and the court of- Rome. 

" Bat many noble and distinguished Catholics have particu- 
larly complained, and request that their complaints may be laid 
before the holy see, that Dr. Milner assails them by infmiout 
criminations, even in hit pastoral instructions to be read tot)* 
people from the altar. A* he does this in hfs cfittrfct, in l*i* 
quality of vicar apostolic, and therefore in the name of the 
Pope, they inquire, whether it be the will of his holiness that 
such injury should be done them in his name ? 

"51. Having thus set forth these things, which place the 
truth in its light, and demonstrate to every one the genuine 
history of the transaction, X appeal to the holy see. 

<c And, I pray that the most blessed Jat her will vouchsafe to 

Kotect my colleagues and fas vicars against this encroachment of 
9 jurisdiction, and all the Catholics against these injuries done 
them by a vicar of tlie holy see. 

« William Poynter, 

" Bishop of BaRa. 
« Dated Rome, XSth March, 1815/' 
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THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 

Who fell at the Battle ofCorwma, in Spain, in 1808. 

Not a drum w^g heard, nor a funeral note, 

As hit Corse to the rampart we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot, 

O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 
We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The sods with our bayonets turning, 
By the struggling moon- beam's misty light, 

And the lantern dimly burning. 
No useless coffins enclosed his breast, \ 

Nor in sheet or in shroud we bound him, 
But he fay like a warrior' taking his rest, 

With his martial cloak arouud hiui. 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow $ 
But we steadfastly gased on the face of the dead, 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 
We thought as we hollowed bis narrow bed, 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head, 

And we far away on the biHow. 

Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone, 

And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 
But nothing he'll reck if they let him sleep on, 

In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavv task was done, 

When the clock toll'd the hour for retiring, 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was suddenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame, fresh and gory ; 

We curved not a line, we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory. 

/ 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



The Old Testament, arranged on the basis of Lightfoot's Chronicle, 
in Historical and Chronological order ; in such manner that the 
Books, Chapters, Psalms, Prophecies, &c. may be read as one 
connected History, in the very words .of the authorized translation. 
With six Indexes. By the Rev. George Townsend, -M. A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In two very large volumes 8vo. 
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Sermons ami Charges, l>y the Rev. John Hough, D. D. President 
of St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford, in the reign Of James II. 
and successively Bishop of Oxford, Litchfield, and Worcester j 
with an Appendix, to which is prefixed a Memoir of his Life, by 
William Russell, B. D. Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 8vo. 

r Phe Temptation of Christ in the Wilderness ; considered as tt 
Guide to us in the knowledge of our Christian Calling ; and for the 
cultivation of the principles which are requisite for an adherence to 
it. By the Rev. Jonathan Tyers Barrett, D. D. of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge, 12mo. 

Sermons on various subjects. By T» L. O'Beirae, D. D. Lord 
Bishop of Meath. Vol. 3, 8ro. 

Familiar Sernjous, on several of the Doctrines and Duties of the 
Christian Religion. By the Rev. William Barrow, LL. D. and F. 
A. S. ; Prebendary ofthe Collegiate Church of Southwell, and Vicar 
of Fa rn field, in the County of Nottingham* Author of an Essay on 
Education, and the Bampton Lecture Sermons for 1799. Vol. 3, 8vo» 

A General View of the Doctrines of Regeneration in Baptisnf. 
By Christopher Bethel), D. D. Dean of Chichester, 8vo. 

The Excursions of a Spirit; with a sarvey of the Planetary 
World, a Vision. With four illustrative Plates, 12mo. 

Old Wires* Tales 5 or the History of the Cricket Family, and 
Barnaby Byas. 12mo. 

. The Cottager's Monthly Visitor. Vol. I. part I. 

Heraliue, or opposite Proceedings. By Lsetitia Matilda Hawkins. 
4 Vols Mimll Svo. 

The Secretary's Assistant, exhibiting the various and most correct 
modes of Superscription, Commencement, and Conclusion of Letters 
to Persons of every degree of Rank. 

Three Sermons on the Power, Origin, and Succession of the 
Christian Hierarchy; and especially' of that of the Church of 
England. By the Rev. John Oxlee, Hector of Sea w ton, and Curate 
of Stonegrave, 8vo. 

Dr. Chalmer's Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns, 
No. 8, On Sabbath Schools, 8vo% This number finishes the first 
volume. No. 9, will be published on the first of October. 

Observation on certain affections of the Head, commonly called 
Head-Ache $ with a view to their more complete elucidation, preven- 
tion, and cure, together with some brief remarks on Digestion and 
Indigestion. By James Farmer, Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London, and Licentiate of Midwifery of the Royal 
College of Physicians, Dublin, 8ro 

The Quarterly Journal of Foreign Medicine and Surgery, and of 
the Sciences connected with them, No, XI. 
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Pekin. Translated from the Chinese, with an Appendix of 
Miscellaneous Translations. By Sir Geqrge Thomas Staun- 
ton, Bart. LLD. and F.R.S. Pp. 330. Murray. London. 
1821. 

Or the policy of the Chinese government, either domestic or 
foreign, any more than of the manners and customs of the 
people, very little is known. We are aware, indeed, that with 
respect to remote countries, the rulers of China adopt a repul- 
sive line of policy, which serves to make it an isolated nation ; 
and, as far as we can judge, to preserve an adherence to ancient 
manners and forms, whilst every other people is advancing 
in refinement and civilization. But of the rules which guide 
their intercourse with their more immediate neighbours, we 
are almost wholly ignorant. The present work affords us some 
interesting information on this subject ; and the public, parti- 
cularly those interested in our eastern possessions, are much 
indebted to the ingenious translator, for having brought it 
under their notice. 

Sir George Staunton is well known for his proficiency in the 
Chinese language, and his acquaintance with Chinese litera- 
ture. In his version of the Chinese Penal Code, he some tima 
back endeavoured to give an idea of the internal policy of that 
people; his present object has been to illustrate their external 
policy. On this subject Sir Geolge remarks : 

€€ The system of their internal policy is, indeed, highly wrought, 
refined, and artfully contrived, for the peaceable government and 
JV*. 279, Vol. 60, August, 1821. • S s 
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coercion of the greatest multitude which (at least in modern 
timet), the world has ever seeo subjected to one sovereign autho- 
rity. But, surrounded with barbarous tribes, and, in great measure* 
protected from their incursions by natural boundaries, tbey have 
neither had occasion for, nor the opportunity of learning, any of the 
principles of that inter-national law, which, in Europe, has arisen out 
of the collision of free and independent states ; which is the very foun- 
dation of all peaceable and friendly relations between them j and even 
operates, while those relations are suspended, to mitigate, in soma 
degree, the evils arising from their interruption* The Chinese, on 
the contrary, seem hardly, to this day, to eotertain a distinct idea 
even of peace and war, in the sense iu which we employ those 
terms. With them, there is no peace which does not, in some 
measure, imply submission : there can be no war, which does not 
at the same time savour, in some degree, of rebellion. 

" The intercourse of the Chinese with the Tartars taught them 
no new lesson, as the latter passed almost immediatefy from the 
character of rebels to that of conquerors, and then became, like 
the Normans in England, incorporated with the people whom tbey 
bad subdued." 

These circumstances may account for that line of conduct 
adopted by the Chinese towards foreign nations, and for that 
jealously of foreign intercourse, of which we have felt the coo* 
sequences : -~as the offensive pretensions of that people, though 
still maintained in words, are, however, understood to be now 
abandoned in practice, we may hope that our commercial 
relations will be established on a surer footing, t€ under the 
protection of a tacit accommodation, which seems equally satis* 
factory, as it obviously is advantageous, to both parties." 

The translator states, that the work before us, is the only 
one which he has met with, of any authority, which treats of 
the communications and transactions of the Chinese govern- 
ment with the neighbouring powers, and at the same time 
enters at some length into the detail of the principles of their 
external policy. It contains, " the relation of the proceedings 
of the embassy, upon which the writer of it was sent by the 
Emperor of China, in the year 1712, to the. Khan of the Tom- 
gouths, a considerable tribe of EJeuth or Calmuc Tartars, 
seated, at that period, on the banks of the Volga ;" being 
bounded on the north and west by that river ; to the east by 
the Taik, and. to the south by the Caspian sea. The wide 
desert which it embraces, is calculated, by Tu-li~shin (the em- 
bassador), to extend thirty days' journey from east to west, and 
twenty from north to south. 

This embassy forms a curious event in the Chinese history; 
and, as Sir George Staunton justly observes, 
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" 'flic appointment of a deputation, consisting of several official 
persons, with a suitable train, to proceed upon a laborious, and, in 
same degree, hazardous expedition, to the distance of some thou- 
sand miles, and through the territories of a powerful neighbour, 
with whom they had but little previous interconrse, and that not 
always of the most amicable nature, certainly teems to bespeak 
the existence of a spirit of enterprise, and more enlarged and en- 
lightened views, rn Use government of Chin* at that period, than we 
•book! probably bare looked for at any time ia that of an Astatic 
nation." 

The narrative of the embassy is strictly Chinese, both in its 
style and sentiments j and in addition to the facts of its having 
been published early in the reign of the succeeding emperor 
to him by whose command the embassy was undertaken, and 
a copy ofc it deposited in the imperial library at Pekin, the 
fidelity of the author is corroborated by a comparison with 
the travels of Mr. Bell, in his account of a nearly contempo- 
rary expedition, by a similar route. — u The descriptions of the 
scenery, inhabitants, and remarkable objects/ 9 are, indeed, 
meagre, and not very satisfactory ; the author having pour- 
frayed the manners and customs of his own countrymen, at 
feast as often as those of the people whom he visits. This 
circumstance, however, which might render the work tedious 
to a Chinese, gives it a greater interest to the English reader. 

" Exclusive, also, of the merely descriptive portion of the nar- 
rative, it derives a further interest from some singular and curious 
circumstances connected with the mission itself, which have long 
Wan partially known to us by means of the publications of the 
amissionaries, but which were never before completely elucidated. 

" These writers have givru us at length the history of die origin 
of the Temgootu tribes, of their nrst separation from> the kindred 
tribes of Eleutha, and of their migration, in consequence, frura 
their original pUce of settlement in a more eastern division of Tart 
tary to that extensive tract of country which was granted them by 
the Russians, between the Volga and the Jaik, m the vicinity of 
the Caspian sea : they have also acquainted us with the remarkable 
circumstance of their subsequent return in 1771, to their former 
settlements in the neighbourhood of China, and have given us a 
translation of the public record of their submission to the Chinese 
flaanarcwy on that occasion : but it ia only from the present Norma- 
tive that we learn in what manner the connexion between the 
Chinese and those expatriated Tartars was maintained dnring this 
long interval, and how, in fact, the way was kept open for their 
thus abandoning their temporary connexion with Russia upon the 
fit** favourable opportunity, asm! conferring on the Chinese em- 
ptte the gratifying homage of their, voluntary return, and final 
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sjibmitsion. In this point of view, therefore, it may certainly be 
considered as supplying a link in the chain of history , in respect 
to these pastoral nations of Asia, which was previously wanting. 

The Narrative also throws some light upon the intercourse 
of Russia with China. The ambassadors, though it waa not 
one of the professed objects of the mission, were to atail 
themselves of any invitation to. a conference wkh the Czar, 
•Peter the Great ; and their instructions on this head convey 
no contemptible specimen of Chinese diplomacy. Peter was, 
however, too much engaged in his war with Sweden to pay 
any particular attention to China, and the ambassadors were 
not invited to his court. 

We shall now proceed to make, a few extracts from the Nar- 
rative, premising, that the frequent occurrence of Chinese 
names gives a degree of obscurity to some parts of the trans- 
lation, which, perhaps, could not be altogether obviated. We 
shall make our first selection from the instruction given to. the 
ambassador previous to his setting out upon his mission. 

Having made the necessary enquiries after the health of 
A-yu-kee (the chief of the tribe to whom the embassy was sent), 
the following directions were given relative to Tse-vaog-Rab- 
dan, the chief of the most considerable branch of the Eleuth 
or Calmuc Tartars, between whom and J-yu-kee there appeals 
to have been some difference, 

" Should he (A-yu-ktt) express to you a wish for bur assistance ia 
any hostile operations against Tse-vang-Rabdan, you are by ua 
means , to make any promises, or to listen to any propositions of 
that nature 9 but are thus to reply : — * Tse-vang-Kabdan is upon 
very friendly terms With his imperial majesty, lie frequently 
sends envoys with complimentary enquiries, and they are always 
received at court, and honoured with presents, and other marks of 
imperial favour. As to his strength and resources, he, no doubt, 
is weak, straitened, and helpless in the extreme; but our most 
excellent master does not, therefore, desire to make war against 
him and subdue him. The affair you propose is one of great mag- 
nitude, and one in which it would not be proper for me to concur. 
You may, indeed, if you choose, lay the matter before his sacred 
eminence, but it is our opinion that our emperor, designing nothing 
more than that all nations under heaven should enjoy peace and 
tranquillity, has no intention whatever of occasioning to Tte-vang- 
Jiaddan any disturbance. Indeed, we can pledge ourselves that 
this /is the case.' " 

. We shall make no apology for the length of the following 
quotation; which relates to the conduct to be observed In the 
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interview of the ambassador with the Czar, if such an inter- 
view should have been obtained : 

M On the occasion of your interview with the Chatian Khan (the 
Czar Peter I.), if yon are asked what we principally esteem and 
reverence in China, yon may thus reply :— • In oar em pire, fidelity, 
filial piety , charity, justice, and sincerity, are esteemed above all 
things. We revere and abide by them. They are the principles 
on which we administer the empire, as well as govern ourselves* 
In the face of danger we firmly adhere to them. There have been 
many who have even fearlessly encountered death rather than 
abandon them. We likewise make sacrifices and oblations ; we 
pray for good things, and we deprecate evil things • but if we did 
not act honestly, if we were riot faithful, pious, charitable, just/, 
and sincere, of what avail would be our prayers and sacrifices ? 
lu our empire, fidelity, filial piety, charity, justice, and sincerity, 
are our ruling principles! the objects of our veneration, and the 
constant guides of our conduct. In our empire, therefore, there 
is no hostile array of shields and spears, no severe punishments are 
inflicted ; we have now for a long tiqie enjoyed uninterrupted 
peace and tranquillity.'* 

" If you are asked respecting the arts and productions of China, 
you may take the opportunity of making the following remarks : 

" ' It is with us as with other countries, some districts are richj 
others are poor : but we heard some years ago, that your kingdom 
of Russia was not at peace with its neighbours, and was engaged 
in actual hostilities. It may be, that your kingdom is desirous of 
detaching and employing its frontier forces; but being suspicious 
of our frontier forces, forbears to do so. We can assure you 4 how* 
ever, that his imperial majesty entertains no designs whatever, 
which are inconsistent with the peace which has now been est** 
blisbed for many years between our respective empires. You may, 
therefore, immediately secure and employ your frontier troops, if 
you see occasion to do so, without the least hesitation or uneasi- 
ness. The requisite orders have likewise been given to the com* 
mander-in-chief on the banks of the He4ung-Kiang>-f to com muni* 
cate regularly with your empire, by way of the frontier city of 
Ni-pu-tchoo. (Niptcnoo.)' 

•* If any enquiries are made to you concerning [our peculiar 
attentions to] the aged, you may reply as follows :— 

" ' Our emperor every year seeks out and distinguishes those who 
are remarkably aged. Each time from twenty to thirty are se- 
lected who have attained to the age of one hundred years, and 
more than ten thousand are generally found in each province who 

" * The above may be considered as a sort of summary of the 
Confucian system of faith. 

'• f The Amour of the Russians; and Sagalien-Oula (literally 
Black Dragon River) of the Manchoo Tartars." 
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have exceeded die age of ninety : they arc all suitably favovret 
and rewarded.* 

" If enquiry it made respecting the imperial chase, yon may 
fepJy:— 

" ' Our Emperor hunts every year. His suite of huntsmen, 
and his military escort, are all mounted upon hones beloogiwg to 
government, and daily allowances are mude^ to them to the extent 
of their expenses. In the evening ■ the orders are giten ; the neat 
morning they are wady to proceed without the smallest delay or * 
impediment* Government provides every thing they stuod in need 
of; nothing emharrassas them ; nothing is recruited of them ha* 
their personal exertions. It is exactly the aaaae, akn, «*& aw en- 
voys upon this present occasion 5 our equipage, and alt the other 
supplies required for our journey, we owe to the emperor's bovoty j 
our personal exeitions are all he ever requires from as. . 

" We think Russia may probably speak to you of fire-arms, 
artillery, and such like. Should assistance of thta kind be soli- 
cited, you may remark :— 

" ' The length of the way is extremely great j the road is over 
high mountains and rugged rocks, through forests, marshes, and 
other dangerous and difficult passes without Dumber. Id our 
country there are no such pluces, nor have we ever before aeen roads 
of a similar description. All communication by auch issjUia is 
extremely difficult; besides which, according to the lawa of China, 
fire-arms, and all similar articles, are prohibited goods ; their ex- 
portation beyond the frontier is never permitted. The lawa of the 
empire are so very strict and severe, that even if our emperor were 
graciously to be pleased to make you presents of this description, they 
could hardly be conveyed hither to yon.' 

•« If they still press you to report to us their request, it will be 
sufficient for you to answer : — 

" < We, all of us, are now specially employed upon a mission to 
the residence of A*yu-ke* y the Khan- of the Tomgouth Tartars. 
We can hardly, therefore, venture to take upou ourselves to ad- 
dress his majesty upon subjects which are so totally unconnected 
therewith.' 

" As the Russians are of a vain and ostentatious disposition, 
they will, doubtless, display before you, for your information, the 
several things they possess. On such occasions you are neither to 
express admiration nor contempt ; and are merely to say, < whether 
our country possesses or not auch things as these, it is quite out of 
our province to determine ; some things indeed there are, which 
we have seen, and others have not seen ; but there are other things, 
again, which others have seen, though we have not. Oo these 
subjects, therefore, we are by no means sufficiently informed.' " 

^ The remainder of the instructions are occupied with direc- 
tions for the peaceable behaviour of the embassy ; enjoining 
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perfect harmony and concord amongst its members ; and the 
maintenance of strict discipline and cootroul. 

Th-U~$hm and his followers set oat on his mission on the 
2Srd of June, 1712 ; they crossed the great wall at the pas* 
called Chang-kia Keu, in the province of Pe-cfte-fee, about 
one hundred miles to the westward of that of Kow-pe-keou, by 
which the embassy of Lord Macartney crossed the wall in 
1793* They arrived at the Russian frontier on the 22d of 
August, where they were met by a Russian messenger, and 
conducted, with military honours, to the town of Selioginsky. 
At this town the embassy had to wait the return of messengers 
despatched to the Czar, to acquaint him of their arrival, and 
the occasion of their journey ; this occasioned a delay of live 
months and three days. 

. " During this interval," says Tu-lishin, " Yee-fan Sa-fi-tchs 
was extremely respectful and attentive, sometimes inviting us to 
entertainments, and at other times sending us presents of eatables. 
We gave him, in return, four pieces of silk. 

•' On the 5tld year of Kang-hy the merchants Ha*ma-sa»eur and 
Go-fo~nas-S4 Y&fi-tchee arrived at Selinginsky on their way to 
Pekiu* And paid a visit to me and my three colleagues at our com- 
mon residence. Each of the merchants presented us with. thirty 
foe skins, besides fruit and similar articles* 

" Upon this we said, ' through the favour and kindness of h*s 
imperial majesty every thing we can use or require tfpon our pre- 
sent journey , is already provided for us, nothing is deficient; why 
then, should you, who are travellers like ourselves, be at the trou- 
ble and inconvenience of making us these presents? we beg, 
therefore, with many thanks, to return them to you.' Ha-ma-sa-eur, 
however, again sent his messengers to us, to press our acceptance 
of the presents ; and, through these messengers they further ob- 
served, * We are in the habit of regularly visiting the Chinese empire 
to trade, and we have repeatedly experienced, for these many years 
past, the great kindness of you/ most excellent emperor ; but this is 
the first time that any heavenly messengers have visited our coun- 
try. Since we are now so fortunate as to meet with you at this 
place, there is hardly any thing we can do which is sufficient to 
express to you our respect and regard. Again and again, there- 
fore, we most earnestly request, that you will accept what is offered.' 
To this we replied, * Since Ha-ma-sa-eur has thus spoken, we will 
accept of the eatables he has sent us, and only send back to him 
the fox skins $ but you must, at the same time, inform Ha-ma-so- 
swr, that our Chinese imperial government has never allowed the 
officers, or any other persons who may at any time be employed 
in executing the emperor's commands, to accept of presents, even 
of the smallest valoe. At a future day, however, we shall have 
many opportunities of meeting Ha-ma»sa-eur 9 and it will then be 
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time enough for as to testify the reciprocal sentiments which we en*» 
tertain for each other. But just now it is absolutely impossible for 
us to accept of any presents of value, and we must, therefore, return 
the fox-skins j the dishes of fruit we have agreed to retain, in order 
to show our sense of bis civility.* 

'* On the 14th day of the first moon of the 52d year of Kang-het 

(1713), the expected despatches arrived from the Cka-hau-Kkan ; 

and^ upon this occasion, Fee-to-eur Yee*fan-na-tchee, the governor of 

the city of Gee- e wr- koo, Irkutsky, sent his officer We*-to4et Go-fa-na- 

Ji-tchee to visit us. 

" Upon our inquiring from this officer what intelligence he had to 
communicate, he said, 

" ' Tlie governor of Irkutsky has just received a despatch from 
Ko-kolin (Kneaz Gagarin, Bell, vol. 1, p. 222*), the governor- 
general of (T<hpo*eur) Tobolsky. 

" ' The governor, my master, has in consequence sent me hither, 
with orders to wait upon the heavenly messengers of the most ex- 
cellent emperor, and in all things to be very diligent and respectful 
in my attendance upon them $ but, in regard to the government des- 
patches, not having myself seen them, I cannot say what they may 
contain.' 

" Upon the arrival of this officer at Selinginsky, Yee-fan-na-ji-tcket t 
the governor, immediately ordered seventy wheel-carriages to be sup- 
plied us for our future accommodation on our journey* A military 
escort was also appointed for us. On the day of our departure, the 
troops of the station were drawn out in array, in compliment to our 
imperial commission, and we were conducted out of the town with 
drums beating, cannon firing, and a general display of the national 
flags and standards. Thus, on the I oh of the first moon, we finally 
quitted Selinginsky.' " 

Having given a specimen of the narrative style of the 
" heavenly" ambassador, Our readers will, perhaps, like to 
' see how he appears in the descriptive j for that purpose we 
will insert his account of Selinginsky. 

" This district of the Russian empire is situated upon the frontiers 
of our embassy to China, and is immediately adjoining to the district 
of Pola, of the division Che- ling- tcha-poo, of the country of the 
Kalkas. It is about two hundred lee in extent ; the country is hilly 
throughout, but there are no very high mountains. Our route lay 
partly through wood-lands, and partly through marshes. In these 
woods the only trees we noticed were the san f the sung, and the 

" * There can be no doubt that, ' Ko~kt>-lin" whose name fre- 
quently occurs in these pages, is the Governor-General Kneaz Gagarin, 
whom Bell, about seven years after, speaks of as the preceding 

governor of Siberia, who, having incurred his Majesty's displeasure, 
had been recalled.'* 
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wha (firs, larches, and poplars). The river Selingue is unequal m 
breadth, but generally from forty to fifty tchang* The stream is 
rapid and clear, its coarse from S. W. to N. E* The river Tsu-koo 
fStrealka) flows from the S. E., and falls into it about ten lee above 
the town of Selinginsky. The banks are thickly wooded with the 
lieu (willow), the yugyo, and the yu (elm). At the junction of 
the Selingue and the Strealka there are ten or more store-houses 
appropriated for the reception and deposit of the Russian merchan- 
dizes. There are also upon the same spot, a few habitations built 
of large timber, and raised to the height of two stories. There were 
twenty or thirty vessels lying at this time in the river : they were 
built high in the stem, and low in the stern, above a tchang in 
breadth, and generally from seven to eight tchang in length. 

" On the east bank of- the Selingue, and ten lee north of the 
junction of the two rivers, is the town of Selinginsky. It contains 
an hundred or more habitations, of the height of two stories, and 
built of large timber. The town is not enclosed with a wall or forti- 
fication, but is surrounded by mountains. It contains a mixed popu- 
lation of between two and three hundred Russian and Mongol fami- 
lies, who live together without distinction. There are also in the 
town three Christian Churches. The boats and small craft in the 
river amount to some hundreds. There is one resident officer who 
has the direction of the government, and he has two hundred soldiers 
under his command. 

# " The articles of furniture, and the like, in use here, are couches, 
tables, benches, carriages, and litters. 

" The domesticated animals are camels, horses, oxen, sheep, dogs, 
poultry, and cats. 

'• The cultivated produce of the earth is wheat, barley , kao-me 
yeume (the two last are species of grain, probably the holcus sorghum 
and a panicum), two sorts of turnip, the mant-sing, white lettuces, 
leeks, and onions* 

" The animals found in a wild state in the mountains are the bear, 
the wolf, the wild boar, the deer, the pao, the whey shu, the yellow 
goat, the fox, and the white rabbit. 

" The following kinds of fish are found in the rivers : the whee, 
the chu»lu 9 the ho-tu-Ja t the ta-ku* the lee, the she-pan, the mo-shu- 
eur-hoo, the tsee, the sun-go-ta, the shen, the kcu-shin, and the 
ya-tu. 

" There is also another species of fish found here which the Rus- 
sians call omolee, about the size of the ya-lu, and above a che in 
length. In the autumn, five days after the white frost sets in, this 
fish comes up the river from the Baykal lake, against the course of 
the stream^ in great numbers. From this period the Russians here are 
all busily employed in catching the fish with their nets, and in after- 

" * The tchang is a measure of ten che, or cubits, of about four- 
teen inches each. 
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wards setting them for winter use* The (^^oo is another species, 
which feeds upon the tmoiee, and therefore always follows it up the 
river. About the middle of the teeth moon the Selingue begins t* 
he frowsn." 

In passing through the Russian territories, the embassy ap- 
peals to have received the greatest attention from the governors 
of the provinces. The conversations with these officers, which 
are particularly detailed, are curious : — they afford ample spe- 
cimens of the high tone assumed by the Chinese government 
with respect to other nations, and of the extravagant preteor 
sions to superior power made by the emperor — this tone, and 
these pretensions, are still maintained in their intercourse with 
foreigners ; and, probably, will continue to be, as long as the 
Chinese empire continues to exist. In one of these confer- 
ences (at Tobolsky), Tu-\i-ihin gave the following account of 
the different ranks of ministers and great officers of state, &c. 
in China. 

" In onr empire of China we have five ranks or orders, entitled, 
Tsin-vang, Kiu*-vang f Pei-le, Pei-tse, and Kuo-kungo, which orders 
are exclusively appropriated to the members of the imperial family, 
these personages being all considered as so many streams diverging 
from one and the same heavenly source. We have, likewise, other 
hereditary dignities ; such as the Kung 9 Heou, Pi, and others, by 
which we ennoble the sons and grandsons of former distinguished 
ministers. As to the administration of the government, we have, in 
the interior department, great officers of state, immediately attending 
on his majesty's person {Ling-shc~we-ta-ckin), and we have colaos, 
or ministers of state (Ta-hio- Sse) . In the exterior departments we have 
the presidents of the several supreme tribunals (Skangshu), and the 
generals and commanders-in-chief of several detached corps of the 
army (Tu-tang, Chin-fung, Torry-ling, and Hoo-kiun-tong-ling). In 
the provinces we have Tartar generals (Tsiang-kiun), viceroys (Tsung- 
too), and Chinese generals (Ti'too)" 

" In our empire of China, none of the great officers of state are 
empowered to transact state affairs upon their own authority; in 
respect to such affairs, no distinction is made between the greater and 
the lesser. They must, on all occasions, be regularly submitted to 
his majesty j his gracious pleasure must be solicited, and his conclu- 
sive decision respectfully awaited. When the latter is received, his 
majesty's ministers may then reverently proceed to the execution of 
the same ; but none can, on such occasions, so far presume as to do 
any thing of their own accord. Among the great officers we have 
mentioned* the six officers who attend on bis majesty's person, aad 
the six ministers of state, arte the most exalted in dignity ; none in 
the service of the government can be held to be superior/' 

44 , When any important affairs of government are to be taken into 
consideration, the princes, and the other great officers of the state eoun- 
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dl nae*t to •dowlt, and also to decide thereon pr ov is ionally; they 
than wport their praeeechfigB to the emperor, and await his con * 
determination. But in our country the emperor has no audi ■< 
aa that of assisting personally in deliberations of this i 



In this style, Tu-U-shin proceeds to detail the various con- 
versations with the Russian governors, &c. and to describe the 
principal towns through which be passed, their productions, 
&c. In speaking of Saratof, our author says : — 

99 They hare here a remarkable kind of fowl, about the size of a 
goose. It has long legs* and a short tail. Some of them are varie- 
gated with black and azure ; others are white with bine spots. The 
male bird has a crest, which is constantly changing its colour. When 
the bird is pursued, it otters a loud cry, spreads its wings, raises 
its feathers, and drops its crest The people here keep and feed these 
birds in great numbers*"* 

We think no great aagacity is necessary to discover, that 
the fowl wliieh excited the admiration of our ambassador was 
a turkey. 

It was not till the 11th of July, 1714, viz. two years after 
their setting oot upon the mission, that the embassy arrived at 
the plaee of its destination, the head-quarters of the Tom- 
gooths. They were received by A-yu-kee with every ceremo- 
nial of friendship; and that chief is represented by Th-U*shin 
as receiving the emperor's edict kneeling. Sir G. Staunton 
justly observes on this assertion, 

" Nothing certainly can be more improbable, than that an inde- 
pendent prince, in the midst of his own court, should have voluntarily 
subjected himself to such an humiliation ;— but it seems, that the 
assumed attribute of universal sovereignty, which occasions every 
communication from the emperor of China to claim the authority of 
an edict, also requires, that such an edict should be supposed to have 
been received in the posture most expressive of submission and obe- 
dience." 

In the first conference with A-yu-kee, in his reply to his 
questions about the imperial family, &c. the ambassador an- 
swered :— 

" Those of his majesty's sons who usually accompany him on his 
bunting excursions, some of whom are decorated with the tides of 
Clang Vang, Khm Fang, Pei4e Pei-4se, are sixteen in number j how 
many more sons his majesty may have, who, on account of their 
youth, have not yet gone beyond the precincts of the palace, we 
know not* as, under such circumstances, we can have no opportunity 
of seeing them/* 
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. '« We hare lieard, that above ten of his majesty's daughters am 
already settled in marriage j but respecting the number of those who 
may be still within the precincts of the palace we know nothing. 9 ' 

Having delivered the imperial edict, and arranged with 
A-yu-kee y relative to the return of 0-Ja-ptt-*cfc*-eiir,* the 
embassy set out upon its return on the 24th of Julv. The 
route back was nearly the same as before ; and the ambassador 
arrived at Pekin on the 26th of June, 1716. A written report 
of the proceedings of the embassy was delivered to the em- 
peror, who was most graciously pleased to approve thereof. 
" A gracious and commendatory edict was soon after issued ; 
and the honour was also awarded the embassy of an imperial 
repast." 

Of the -merits of this translation, we can, of course, offer 
no opinion—except that, from the simplicity of the style 5 and 
the naivete of many of the remarks, it appears to be a faithful 
version from the. original. Indeed, such are the well-known 
merits of the translator, that we have no doubt of its fidelity. 
In addition to the " Narrative," there is also an Appendix of 
Miscellaneous Translations. These miscellanies consist of an 
Abstract of the four first chapters of the Chinese novel, en- 
titled " Vu-kias-lee;" " Notices of four Chinese Plays j" 
" Extracts from a Chinese Botanical work on the culture of 
Cotton ;" and " Extracts from the Pekin Gazette/ 1 Of these 
translations, those under the last head are the most interesting; 
as they illustrate many of the forms under which the Chinese 
government is exercised. They are none of them, however, we 
think, of sufficient importance to be extracted 5 particularly as 
this article has already extended to a considerable length. We, 
however, recommend the whole to the perusal of those who 
wish to obtain an insight into the customs and manners of that 
most curious and eccentric of all governments the . Chinese. 
A perusal will not lessen any portion of -respect which the 
reader may have previously entertained for the iC heavenly em- 
peror," but we dare not venture to assert that it will be in- 
creased. 



* A nephew of A-yu-kee*$ ;'who, ten years previous, having been 
with his mother to visit the Daia Lama, was prevented, by a war 
which had broken out between bis country and another tribe of Tar- 
tars, from returning. The emperor of China, upon whose protection 
he had thrown himself, gave him an establishment, and one of the 
objects of this mission was, to make arrangements for his return. 
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History of the Causes and Effects of the Confederation of the 
' Bhme. By the Marquis of Lucchesini, Member of the 
* Society of Sciences and Belle-Lettres at Berlin, and formerly 
- Minister of Prussia at the Court of France. From the 
4 Italian, by John D. Dwyer. 8vo. Pp. 395. Warren. Lon- 
don. 1821. 

Tab " Confederation of the Rhine/' that specimen of the 
triumphant policy of Napoleon, and the pusillanimity of 
thfe German princes, was one great cause of the temporary 
success which attended the progress of that usurper towards 
the accomplishment of his plans of universal empire. By 
that treaty, the force of a great part of Germany was not 
merely neutralized, but absolutely rendered subservient to his 
views : the " high and mighty" princes of that country (than 
whom none place a higher distinction upon the claims of birth), 
becaitoe the vassals of a low-born upstart — and meanly bowed 
to the yoke which the most despotic of conquerors threw over 
their necks. 

At this distance of time, and before entering upon the work 
before us, it may not be amiss to re-call to the recollection of 
our readers, the principal features of this famous " confedera- 
tion; — so disgraceful to their "Majesties," and "Serene High- 
nesses," who were parties thereto. 

By the first article of the treaty, the kings of Bavaria and 
Wurtemberg, the elector arch-chancellor, the elector of Ba- 
den, the duke of Berg and Cleves, the Landgrave of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, the princes of Nassau-Usingen, and Nassau- 
Weilbourg, the princes of Hohenzstern-Hecbingen and Ho- 
benzstern-Sigmarigen, the princes of Salm-Salm and Salm- 
Kirbourg, the prince of Isembourg-Birstein, the duke" of 
A*ember£, the prince de Iichtenstein, and count Leyen, sepa- 
rated their states entirely from the Germanic empire, and united 
together by a confederation, under the name of " the Confede- 
rated States of the Rhine." Every law of the Germanic empire 
was declared null and void in the said states, the rights of 
creditors and pensioners being secured. The elector Arch- 
chancellor was invested with the title of Prince Primate ; and 
the common interests of the confederation were discussed 
in a Diet held at Frankfort, which was divided into two col- 
leges, the College of Kings and the College of Princes. The 
princes were declared independent of all power foreign to the 
Confederation ; and they were not permitted to alienate their 
respective sovereignties, either in whole or in part, except in 
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favour of a tiranber of the Confederation. Napoleon wit pro- 
ebuiM* Protector of the Confederation, and inuetftd with th4 
power of appointing the successor of the Prince Primate, upon 
his demise. After apportioning the dominions of the respective 
states, their reciprocal cesaioos > re-unioas, and rtntocurtims, 
it mm specified, by Art. S5, that « these shell be between the 
French empire and the confederated states of the Rhine, an 
alliance, separately and collectively, in virtue of which, all con- 
tinental wars which one contracting party shall support, shall 
immediately become common to all the other." By Art. 86, 
it was specified, that, when any power not connected with the 
alliance and its vicrtiky should arm, the high contracting par* 
ties (should arm likewise ; the contingent which each of the 
allies were to furnish to be divided into four divisions ; the 
diet was to determine how such divisions should be rendered 
moveable ; but the armament was not to take effect, without 
an invitation to that effect from Napoleon. His Majesty, tb< 
King of Bavaria, engaged to fortify Augsburgh and Lindau, 
and to maintain, at all times, in the former of these two ptace% 
establishments of artillery, and to keep up in the latter a quan- 
tity of fusees and ammunition, sufficient for a reserve; and 
even to have at Augsburgh a number of bakers, to supply a 
stock of biscuits ; so that, in the event of war, the march of the 
army should not be retarded. The contingent to be famished 
by each of the allies was fixed at 200,000 men for France } 
90,000 for Bavaria ; 12,000 for Wurtemberg $ 8000 for Baden ; 
5000 for Berg ; 4000 for Darmstadt ; and 4000 for each of the 
other princes of the Confederation. The treaty was ratified 
on the 25th of July, 180$. 

Of the causes which led to this treaty, and the effect* which 
were produced by it, the Marquis Lucchesini professes to 
treat. The first part, however, of his work, is only before the 
British public at present— that which treats of the causes of 
the Confederation. And we shall endeavour to enable our 
readers to form an opinion of its merits by extracting* a few of 
itt more prominent and interesting passages. 

The Marquis attributes the first origin of this treaty to " the 
different treaties concluded between Prussia and France ; the 
first two at Bazil, on the 5th of April and the 17th of May, 
1795 ; and the other at Berlin, on the 5th of August follow* 
hrg. By means of these treaties, the people obtained security 
in the one part, and in the other the desire of [for} the advan- 
tages of peace was awakened." He traces the events, in a 
brief and rapid outline, which led to these treaties, by the first 
of which, the French obtained large acquisitions on the left 
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was given to those t e rritori e s and dominions in Germany, in* 
eluded within a fixed line, commonly denominated afterwards, 
the line qf demarcation. The king of Prussia guaranteed these 
conditions ; and «• scarcely had the stipulations of this con- 
vention been published, when the princes of the empire hi* 
eluded and protected within the boundary line, appeared, by 
laying down their arms, more solicitous to preserve to their 
people so unexpected an advantage, than to pay a due regard 
to the prohibitions of the diets of Ratisbon." 

These treaties lepl to farther negotiations ; and to the for- 
mation of a plan of indemnifying the princes who bad been 
compelled to cede their territories to aggrandize France and 
Prussia, by the secularization of the ecclesiastical states. 
These negotiations the Marquis was fully acquainted with ; 
and his reflections, in the course of the narrative, are fre- 
quently, if not remarkably profound, yet possessed of consider- 
able interest, as the opinions of a man who took an active 
part in the scenes he describes, and who was well versed in all the 
ebicanery of diplomatic etiquette* The treaties also loosened 
those bonds which had united the princes of Germany with the- 
emperor, and induced many of them to look up to Prussia, as 
more able to protect them ; and to obtain for them the per- 
formance of the stipulations into which the French govern* 
ment had entered in their favour. But under all tbe different 
changes which that government underwent during the revolu- 
tionary period— amidst all the different systems which by turns' 
prevailed— keeping faith, or a just performance of treaties,, 
was never recognized, as a public duty by any of their states- 
men ; and those who calculated upon their observance of the 
stipulations to which they had assented, had to mourn orer 
their credulity, and to execrate their oppressors and en* 
slavers. 

When Buonaparte returned from Egypt, and usurped the 
supreme dictatorship of Fiance, under the title of First Con- 
sul, the German princes were silly enough to expect from him 
tbe fulfilment of the agreements in their favour made by the 
late government. This, however, was no part of Buonaparte's 
Intention* He indeed sent Duroc to Berlin ; bat trye Prussian 
monarch refusing to enter into a league with France, and 
announcing " his fixed determination not to depart from that 
neutrality, which private sacrifices, unceasing attention, and 
considerable expense, had secured, from the year 1796,"— 
Duroc preserved an obstinate silence on the views of his, 
master ; whilst the French minister abstained from communi- 
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eating wkh the king's envoy at Paris. The following obser- 
vations upon the conduct of Buonaparte are very just : 

" From this strange silence, which rendered useless both the mis- 
sion and the long conferences of Duroc, it soon appeared manifest 
how far Buonaparte was from wishing to run any risk In the execu- 
tion of his vast designs. Nor, in proposing the league, had he per- 
haps, any other motive than the hope of rendering the inclination and 
the counsels of the king of Prussia instrumental to a more advanta- 
geous agreement afterwards, by a secret and perfidious understanding 
with the Austrian ministers. It is at least certain, that the first 
negotiations undertaken by Buonaparte with foreign powers, after the 
institution of the Consulate, proved abortive, from his not choosing to 
subscribe and authenticate his own demands. By these principles, it 
was easy to conjecture, whether the smallest reliance could be placed 
on the sincerity of his overtures; if the example of the preceding 
wars in Italy had not already taken away all confidence in his pro- 
posals. These, in every instance, appeared more like the result of 
deliberations suddenly held amidst the tumult of military quarters, 
than of counsels slowly matured in the reflection of the cabinet. In 
the mean time, the presence of the Trench envoy at the court of 
Berlin, towards whom the eyes of all Germany had fbr some time 
been turned, neither increased nor lessened the security or the danger, 
between which the public mind was then held in a state of painful 
suspense. Nor would the king of Prussia have preserved even the 
recollection of this inconclusive treaty, if, to his wise refusal of the 
menacing interference demanded of him, the First Consul had not 
falsely imputed the secret design of prolonging the wan This malig- 
nant accusation was renewed by him . in every instance, convinced 
that, by forfeiting the friendship of Prussia, he could the more easily 
find a pretext to further his objects of premeditated infraction upon 
the treaties stipulated between the republic and that crown." 

The dissimulations and artifices resorted to at Berlin, made 
Buonaparte an object of suspicion to the cabinet of Prussia ; 
aware of this, he again put France in a warlike attitude ; and 
the battles of Marengo and Hohenlinsten placed Italy and 
Germany at his mercy. Before the last battle was fought, 

u General Buonaparte, with bis accustomed artifice, [again], on- 
braced the design of inducing the king of Prussia to form a separate 
league with him, that he might, by a formidable demonstration, or 
by the actual force of allied arms, secure the entice controul over 
the conditions of peace with the emperor. But Frederic William 
was not to be changed from the determination he had formed, nor 
incited by the malignant hope of humbling, in every part of the em- 
pire, the authority of the powerful rival of the house of Branden- 
burg. Neither did he pay more attention to the insolent threats used 
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i 
towards hit ministers, of ' making him pay for frii second irfasal to 
form a junction with France, by taking from himself and his allies, 
in the articles of peace, the possession of those advantages, which, 
from antecedent private conventions, tbey expected to enjoy/ 

" Thus General Buonaparte not caring to dissemble, through an 
excessive confidence in his own power, the secret principle of hit 
friendships was revealed to the world ; and, indeed, from that time, 
no man ought to have expected any other destiny at his hands, than to 
serve as the instrument or the victim of his ambition." 

The battle of Hohenlinden was followed by the negotiation* 
thai concluded in the peace of Luneville. By the seventh 
article of this treaty, it was stipulated, " that as the blessings 
q( peace were to be shed over all the states of the nation, in 
consequence of its being obtained by the sacrifice of so many 
independent possessions, comprised within the German pro* 
vinces ceded to France, justice therefore required, that the 
princes who were the hereditary sovereigns of those possessions, 
should be amply indemnified in the centre of the empire." 
This resolution gave rise to great dissensions ; the portioning 
of the indemnities being a task which it was impossible for 
any power to execute with satisfaction to ail concerned. These 
dissensions caused Buonaparte to deliberate about taking up#a 
himself the adjustment of the indemnities ; and he found 
materials to act upon in some measure already in his hand, 
among the former conventions between France and the Ger- 
man princes, whose friendship and zeal he was from that time 
resolved to make instrumental to his own purposes. 

*' The First Consul had learned, from the example of those who, 
in other times, usurped the authority by force of arms, that, to pre* 
serve the station he had raised himself to, he must be continually em- 
ployed in those acts by which he attained it. He foresaw, ob the 
one side, that the hard terms upon which the Emperor had been 
constrained to accept peace, must generate the seeds of new wars 5 
while he also considered, that injuries done to great potentates must 
be redoubled and aggravated by the person who inflicts them, in 
order to take from the individual who is impatient of his wrongs, the 
opportunity of a still more terrible revenge. With this conviction, 
General Buonaparte, while regulating the business of the indemnities, 
devised means for rendering secure and permanent the effect of the 
losses caused to the house of Austria, together with those of greater 
magnitude, which remained to be superadded to tbem. For this 
purpose, he considered, that he ought to agree to the extinction, not 
the emperor intended, and as his party wished, of a small and in- 
considerable portion, but of all the ecclesiastical states of the empire, 
or was he fed to such determination merely by the opportunity of 
Compensating, with the rich possessions of the church, the hereditary 
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princes of the empire, who should stand indebted to him alone for 
a benefit which had been denied by those whose duty it was to grant 
it. But as the greater number of them professed a different faith 
from the Cathobcs, the party of the latter in the diet must certainly 
be weakened by a disproportion of votes being against them in the 
three colleges. In this respect, not less than by the meditated abolition 
of the ecclesiastical dignities between the electors, princes, and states of 
Ine realms, the ancient orders of the Germanic constitution were to 
experience new changes of character, by. the power and influence of 
the supreme head being bumbled ; for, under the antecedent order of 
things, both were increased by the natural attachments of the elective 
states of Germany to the emperor. His special protection was necessary 
to those who wanted the confidence of hereditary succession to support 
theii authority : they were wont, as a means of securing themselves, 
to submit frequently to his decision* their votes, not only in the par- 
ticular deliberations of the different colleges, but also in the general 
conclusions of the diet of Ratisbon. Nor was the influence of the 
emperor in those elections without effect to" those who agreed to it, or 
without advantage to the court of Vienna. He often found means 
to satisfy the ambition of one of his own family, by investing him 
-with some of the princely dignities j while he as frequently laid others 
under the obligation of gratitude. The expectation of a canons 
place, or of an abbacy, furnished him with new dependents ; and be 
was lavish of promises and rewards to those who had promoted or 
aided the interests of the crown-" 

" In the beginning of 1602 fortune smiled on the growing autho- 
rity of the First Consul of the French Republic j the political nego- 
tiations in the Congress of Amiens having been opened under favourable 
auspices. It cannot, therefore, be matter of surprise, that the secular 
princes of Germany should have now evinced a more prompt incli- 
nation than ever to confide implicitly in him, with respect to the 
justice of their remonstrances j and as they had not yet suspected the 
rectitude of his protection, they were the more ready to lend a wil- 
ling ear to the declaration made by the French resident at Ratisbon, 
that ' it was the wish of the First Consul to take upon himself the 
adjustment of those differences by which the public tranquillity was 
always disturbed, and the repose of the states cf the empire rendered 
insecure/ They were, therefore, each of them anxious to commence 
immediate negotiations with Buonaparte, concerning their respective 
pretensions. There resorted, then, from Germany to the anti-chambers 
of the minister Talleyrand (where, by the common consent of the 
cotteniling parties, the tribunal of political justice was established), 
besides public embassies, a host of commissioners, agents, and coua- 
sellorsj all ready to plead the cause of their masters. This sponta- 
neous disposition of the secular German states to commit themselves, 
as well as others, to the guardianship of the First Consul, excited the 
aspiring ambition of that designing aspirant, to establish affairs op the 
right bank of the Rhine, in such a manner, that the transition from 
favours to injuries might afterwards be entirely optional «4th himself 
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For, while he was disposed to ajtach to his interest the 'fidelity and 
gratitude of the • well-affected, he was firmly resolved to recompense 
himself on the double, by turning to his own profit those very acqui- 
sitions by which he professed to reward their good deserts. It was 
then the business of the minister charged with the negotiation of these 
treaties, to give the princes every possible assurance of the good inten- 
tions, as well as of the power of the First Consul to promote their 
interests, and to incite,by all manner of flattering allurements, the general 
propensities of those who were most devoted to France, using, at the 
same time, the greatest prudence and dissimulation, to prevent -the 
King of Prussia from throwing his protecting shade over them ; since 
Buonaparte, who from that lime thought it would be more conducive 
to his own private designs that he himself should be the sole arbiter of 
the affairs of Germany, appeared to have divided them between 
France and Prussia/* 

Circumstances occurred, which prevented the final accom- 
plishment of Buonaparte's projects at that period ; but he art- 
fully contrived, in distributing the respective compensations 
and indemnities, to aggrandize those states, which, at the same 
time thai they were frequently opposed in interest to Austria, 
were yet unable to make any head against that power. He, at 
the same time, deceived the King of Prussia, by apparently 
evincing an intention of entrusting the protection of the 
northern part of Germany to him j yet, which and with favours 
and promises, he was imperceptibly establishing his own power 
in southern Germany, he took care to diminish in the northern 
states the respect and esteem in which that prince was held. 
The emperor seemed aware of the intention of Napoleon ; and 
the latter having awarded the city and territory of Passau to 
the elector of Bavaria, the emperor, dissatisfied with the in- 
demnities which had been awarded to his brother the arch- 
duke Ferdinand, for his renunciation of the grand duchy of 
Tuscany, took possession, in his name, of Passau, and the 
chief places of that principality on the banks of the Inn, as 
also The states of the archbishop of Salsburg. The plenipo- 
tentiaries of France and Russia immediately demanded the 
withdrawing of these troops within the limits of the territory 
allotted as an indemnity to the arch-duke Ferdinand ; the ple- 
nipotentiary of the emperor, however, said, it was net the in- 
tention of his master to withdraw bis troops till others set him 
the example. 

On the 5th of September, 1802, a convention was concluded 
almost under the immediate direction of the First Consul, by 
which the head of the French Republic, and the King of Prus- 
sia, bound themselves to give effect by new treaties to their 
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negotiations at Vienna and Ratisbon, and threatened imme- 
diate recurrence to force, if the emperor did not withdraw his 
force* from Passau. The emperor, soon after, entered into a 
negotiation with the First Consul, which ended in an adjust- 
ment of the differences between them. 

" As the first Consul, in the convention of the 5th of September* 
showed the Manifest intention of injuring the court of Vienna, with 
the view of attaching to his interest the power of the crown of Prus- 
sia, so afterwards he took no other counsel than that suggested by his 
own will, in concluding a private agreement, on the 20th December, 
in the same year (1802), by which the bishopric of Eiehstadt was 
granted to the grand duke Ferdinand, and those of Brixen and Trent, 
to die House of Austria. Nor, in so speedily breaking his word with 
the Palatine, while arbitrarily despoiling him of a sovereignty, die 
possession of which he had only three months before guaranteed to 
him as a component part of his states, did he at the time evince the 
least concern or remorse. But, if he was actuated by the desire of 
encouraging aversions and feuds between Austria and Prussia, to con* 
tract even partially, within the space of four months, separate and 
opposite treaties with Frederic-William and the emperor Francis, these 
two monarchs must each have had sufficient personal experience, to 
render both equally disinclined to trust to the fidelity and friendship of 
the head of the French Republic Hence the example of Bavaria 
rendered the other princes of Germany cautious how they sought in 
future at Paris, rather than at Vienna or Berlin, any protection they 
thought necessary lor their interests. 

" In feet, after the conclusion of the private treaty of tip 26th of 
December, 1802, between the ambassador of Vienna and the French 
plenipotentiary, in the cabinet of the Thuilleries, all existing differences 
between the principal states of Germany were definitively adjusted- 
The distribution of the indemnities was then determined under the 
eyes of Buonaparte ; and the number of the electors was the next 
question setded. 

" And, by concentrating all interest in his own, it may be affirmed, 
that he introduced at his pleasure, from the abolition of the ancient 
constitution, a new political system, both as it regarded the neutral 
obligations and prerogatives of the states of the realm, and the general 
authority of the emperor over them. It was thus that General Buo- 
naparte became actually the arbitef of the German empire* The em- 
peror Francis was well aware of his design, yet he prudently affected 
not to resent his injuries, but trusted to the opportunity of better 
times and more favourable circumstances for tne hope of revenge. 
Nor would it have betrayed good sense in any minister of the King of 
Prussia's cabinet, if, by giving credit to a man who had never kept his 
word but from interested motives, he had relied on the promises of 
the First Consul, Buonaparte, disguising from that time, under the 
name of Protector, the authority he had acquired over the German 
princes to the south and west of the right bank of the Rhine, evinced 
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a disposition to leave the 'King of Prussia the entire direction of those 
in the northern parts.** ' , 

From that period Buonaparte omitted no means of augment- 
ing his power and influence in Germany ; and many causes 
combined to increase both. The various negotiations, and 
multifarious events of the era, are ably detailed by the Marquis 
Lucchesini up to the time when there were " forged in Munich 
the first links of that dhain, of which, tinder the false deno- 
mination of the Rhenish Confederacy, bound afterwards the 
liberties of the German empire in deplorable thraldom/* The 
treaty of which we have given a sketch at the commencement 
of this article, was ratified at Munich, on the 25th of July, 
1806; and the states, who were parties to it, became thus 
bound " in one odious tie of unlimited subjection to a foreigner/ 9 
The consequences of that treaty are intended to form the 
subject of another volume, for which we anxiously look. 

We do not pretend, in this article, to have given any thing 
more than a slight sketch of the nature of the work before us, 
with such extracts as may enable our readers to form an opinion 
as well of the ability of the author, as of the fitness of the trans- 
lator for his task. Of both we are inclined to judge favourably. 
, The latter, we think, has given us a faithful, and in some iustances, 
even an elegant version of the original ; and the former ap- 
pears to have that knowledge of the secret intrigues of cabinets, 
which few writers of history possess ; and also to be master of 
a pleasing and instructive method of communicating that 
knowledge toothers. The work is of such a nature, that we 
can neither analyze nor condense it. If what we have said, 
therefore, at all excites the curiosity of our readers, we must 
refer them to the book itself, which we can assure them Iwill 
repay the trouble of perusal. 

One thing must forcibly strike every one who peruses the 
pages of the " History." We allude to the contempt evinced 
by the Corsican usurper for all treaties, whether of his own or 
others' negotiating — and the extreme rapacity with which he 
grasped at all within his reach— careless of the rights of either 
kings or people! The whole range of history does not pro- 
duce a parallel to the base treachery, and unblushing perfidy, 
of this idol of our wbigs and jacobins, if the former had not 
lost all sense of modesty, they would not dare to censure the 
allied powers for their late interference with Naples and Pied- 
mont. 
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V indicia Hebraica ; pr> a Defence of the Hebrew Scriptures, as 
a Vehicle of' Revealed Religion: occasioned by the recent Stric- 
tures and Innovations of Mr. J. Bellamy ; and in Confutation 
of his attacks on all preceding Translations, and on the Esta- 
blished Version in particular. By Hyman Hurwitz. 8vo. 
Pp. 270. F. C. and J. Rivington", St. Paul's Church Yard ; 
and Boosey and Sons, Old Broad Street. 1820. 

Supplement to an Historical and Critical Enqidry into the Inter- 
pretation of the Hebrew Scriptures, with Remarks on Mr. Bei- 

' lamy's New Translation. Containing Observations on Sir 
James Bland Burgess 9 " Reasons in favour of a New Trans- 
lation of the Holy Scriptures; 9 ' and his " Reply to the Rev. 
Mr. Todd 9 s Vindication of our authorized Translation and 
Translators of the Bible" By the Rev. John William Whit- 
taker, M.A. Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 8vo. 

- Pp. 53. Deighton and Sons, Cambridge; F. C. and J. 
Rivington, St. Paul's Church Yard. 1820. 

It was not our intention to have returned to Mr. Bellamy and 
his Translations. But having noticed Mr. Whittaker's En- 
qtfiry, it became necessary to advert, however briefly, to his 
Supplement, while the Vindicise Hebraicee being the work of 
£ Jew, attracted, therefore, particular attention. Yet our 
readers, we doubt not, are so perfectly satisfied of Mr. B.'s 
total incapacity for translating the Scriptures, that we need 
not attempt any farther proof of that. But his arrogant ecu- 
sure of those real scholars who did translate them, has in these 
two tracts met with a punishment almost as severe as he de- 
serves. A more complete exposure of any writer we never 
before met with, and a perusal of them will, undoubtedly, 
drive off the field for ever both Mr. J. Bellamy and his volun- 
teer champion Sir James Bland Burgess. This very man, who 
has so boldly and untruly charged all other translators with 
sacrificing the original Hebrew, of which he gratuitously sop- 
poses them to know nothing, to the Septuagittt, has been fairly 
convicted of himself borrowing from translations, and actually 
departing from his Hebrew verity, misled by a Latin trans- 
lation. Nay, he is convicted of having pompously imposed on 
the public for his own, observations of another, which from 
their absurdity had become obsolete. Never was a daw so 
completely stripped befoie of his borrowed feathers. Had this 
attempt been made upon any profane writings, the imposture 
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might have been laughed at as harmless and ridiculous. Far 
otherwise is the case, when the subject of these tricks' is Reve- 
lation! the foundation of our hopes aud faith. Some, un- 
doubtedly, have had their minds disturbed by Mr. B.'s asser- 
tions, and the boasts of a man who declared he had been study- 
ing the Hebrew Scriptures for thirty years, must have had 
some weight with the unlearned readers of them. In fact, 
Carlile on his trial attempted to justify his writings by Bellamy's 
declarations. On this account we endeavoured to make our 
review of his Genesis as popular as possible, that every English 
reader might be as disgusted as we were ourselves, with the 
ineffable nonsense of the translation and the notes. Who has 
become his dupes besides Sir James we have not heard, and 
we think he could not have carried on the work through the 
Pentateuch without assistance. To these sapient patrons of 
literary trick, we recommend a perusal of Mr. Hurwitz's Vin- 
dicite, and Mr. Whittaker's Enquiry and Supplement. After 
which, we will be bound that they would come down hand- 
somely with their hush-money, lest Mr. B. should publish their 
names and insignis tota cantabitur urbe. Not, however, to 
make a long article on this exhausted subject, we will give 
two amusing specimens from Mr. Whittaker. Of these, 
the first proves Bellamy sometimes to have stolen from the 
Vulgate* and at others to have peeped into the English, and in 
shutting the book in an hurry, to have mistaken F for S. We 
have a notion that here he was puzzling himself with a Bible 
printed in the old English type, N'importe. In Exodus, 
ch. xix. v. 1 2, the Hebrew verity has literally these words only, 
every one that toucheth the mountain shall die. Our translation 
has — shall be surely put to death. The Latin Vulgate, most 
unluckily for our profound Hebraist, our bobadil of scholars, 
has morte tnarietur, a very usual Hebraism, so very usual, that 
without consulting the original, one would have taken this to 
be a verbatim translation. Such Mr. B. supposed it, and in 
his translation we have, dying shall die ! ! Now is it not clear, 
that he was translating from the Latin and not the Hebrew ? 
For this is not by any means a solitary instance of the Latin 
being, preferred to the Hebrew* verity, Mr. W. has presented 
us with several more. In page 10, it is shown how this great man 
has been led astray, by not understanding Greek ellipses where the 
Hebrew was exceedingly plain. Although it was not our intention, 
yet this is so ridiculous an instance, that we must amuse our 
readers with it. The Hebrew is literally Exod.xvi.v. 18: And they 
measured with an miter, he had nothing over who gathered much, 
and he that gathered little had no lack. Our translation being 
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as nearly literal as can be. But tbe Greek runs thus : And 
hatting measured an omer, he did not superabound who the natch 
<md to/to the less did not want. So Mr. B. after this Greek 
gives us : Thus they measured an omer,for nothing remained of 
the abundance, and the less wanted not Which is evidently an 
attempt to translate this plaguy Greek text, as every one may 
perceive who shall turn to his Septuagini. And we doubt not 
Mr. B. pored over it like the boy over the hard word in the 
Exhibition at Somerset House. The other instance of tbe 
English having led our learned man astray, is thus told br 

Ut.W. 

41 The most decided proof, however, that Mr. Bellamy is in 
habits of consulting and relying upon other translators is an in- 
stance of error which the reader will find in Appendix (C), Art. 2* 
The new Translator has there unquestionably been misled in con* 
sequence of having perused our authorized version in a very hasty 
and negligent manner. The reader will find that this enlightened 
interpreter has confounded two English words together, which, 
from the antiquated form of the types employed not long since in 
all our printing-houses, very nearly resemble one another. A 
reference to the Appendix will convince him that the dismal blun- 
der there commemorated can only thus be accounted for." 

Now the Appendix says :— 

" Levit. t. 6. twfifii (3d pets. sing. pret. Hiphil, i conv.) « And 
he shall flay the burnt-offering,' King's Bible. ' Thus he shall 
cause the offering to be slain :* New Persian. This is a most strange 
blonder, the consequence of our author having neglected to con- 
sult his lexicon. Finding the verb in the Hiphil form, and pro- 
bably reading in our old Bible * flay' instead of ' flay/ thought 
he should make a great refinement by translating it * cause to be 
•lain. The verb in Kal means ' to put oft,' or < to strip,' and in 
Hiphil ' to cause another to strip,' viz. either clothes or skin, and 
therefore in the present instance means * to flay* any anijuah Mr. 
Bellamy could not have committed this error had he not used the 
King's Bible iu making his own Version." 

We once witnessed a school-boy, in an idle fit, making a 
similar blunder. He was construing the Greek Testament, 
Acts, ch\ xxvii. v. 28. K»» pc\ur*rrt< iifu a. t. x. ; he, too, had 
peeped at the English, and came out with— -they founded, and 
had twenty fathoms. An hearty laugh apprized him of his 
blunder, for which he blushed, far more, we fear, than Mr. B. 
will do for his. Mr* Whittaker has by these and many more 
instances: completely fulfilled his undertaking as proposed in 
tbe following passage. 
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" It may be remembered that this gentleman* to the prospectus 
and preface of hk version, professed his intention of translating 
from the Hebrew verity alone, and this in the strictest tense, faiths 
fully aud literally , to the complete and utter exclusion of all ver- 
sions ancient or modern. He also pledged himself never to deviate 
from this wholesome rule. Now I ahull produce irrefragable evi* 
dence that he has not adhered to the performance of this promise. 
I charge him with having copied several of his errors from those 
very versions, which he himself stigmatized as faulty in the ex- 
treme, and gross impositions on the credulity of the public. What 
is still more extraordinary, most of them will be found to have 
proceeded from the Latin Vulgate, which he has frequently de- 
scribed as the corrupt source from which the faults of our own aud 
the other European versions have been taken* I do not mean to accuse 
him of transferring whole passages from that translation to his own, 
but of an offence much less easily detected, of copyiog the meat** 
ings and grammatical bearings of individual word*, where he relied 
upon the accuracy of the Latin." 

We now turn to Mr. Hurwitz, whom accident has enabled 
to make. a very extraordinary discovery, namely, (O tell it not 
in Goth, publish it not in the streets of Askelou, lest the Philis- 
tines rejoice), that Mr. Bellamy has copied much of his non- 
sensical notes from an old book published in 1698, and now 
well nigh lost and forgotten. But Mr. H. shall tell his own 
tale* 

" Some time ago, as I happened to pass one of those rag fairs 
of literature, called bookstalls, the habit of hovering over which 
I have in common with many of my betters, living or departed, 
my eye was attracted by a small volume with the following singular 
title, respecting an art no less strange, the name of which at least 
was new to me : vis. The Taghmical Art ; or, the Art of Ex- 
pounding Scripture by the POINTS, usually called 
ACCENTS, hut are really tactical: a orammatical, logical, 
and rhetorical instrument of interpretation, by Walter Cross, 
M.A. London, 1696* I bought the volume, and amused myself 
on my walk home with conjectures concerning my Taghmical Art. 
Need I say, that my earliest leisure hour was devoted to its perusal ? 
Well ! passing over, as impatient readers are too apt to do, the Ad- 
dress, to the Reader, and beginning with Chapter the First, 
entitled by way of distinction, A Detection op the Taghmical 
Art, at the bottom of the very first page but one, I lit on the fol- 
lowing pa ss ag e.— 

" ' The two foundations of the Hebrew language, are its letters, 
twenty -two io number ; and its points, fifty-ive.' 

" Thus confounding under the same denomination two things 
totally distinct : viz. the vowel points, properly called nrnp3 dots or 
points^ and D*py& accents. 
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" A few lines onwards I was struck with the following words :— 
" " * The third sort (of points) are to be the subject of this dis- 
course, which the Jews usually call *op© judgment, sense * reason. 9 

M And a little further on, page 5, with the following : — 

" ' The learned Buxtorf says, ' these points bear this general 
name, (i« e. opt)), because by right pronunciation they give 'the 
word a savour; and by true distinction give the sense of the 
verse,* 

" On reading these passages, it struck me that I had met with a 
similar confusion of words and v definitions, in some recent work ; 
but— I passed on j and in p. 33, I found the following passage. 

" ' Let uh to him add Bohar, cotemporary with Jonathan the 
Paraphrase forty years before Christ, on Gen. xviii.3* Thb pointy 

ARB TO TUB LBTTBRS WHAT THB SOUL 18 TO THB BODY.* 

" Now let the reader compare this with Mr. B.'s quotation from 
Jonathan, as mentioned in p. 1^5 of this work." 

" 1 still continued to proceed, and found my author making a 
distinction between former aud latter Masorite« ; or, in the lan- 
guage of Mr. B. between ancient and modem Masorites. 1 found 
in him, likewise, a great deal about majors; and minors, and propo- 
sitions :— and, still more, about the extraordinary powers of the 
Hebrew accents. — And I further found the necessity of attending 
to the accent strongly enjoined by him, and exemplified in numer- 
ous passage*, many of which I recollected to have previously seen 
in Mr. B.'s Biblical Criticism, and in his Introduction 5 and the 
translation of those passages appeared to me so substantially siimJar 
to those with which Mr. B. had treated his learned readers, that 
had it not been for the great distance of time that intervened be- 
tween the two authors, I must, even though nothing more deci- 
sive had turned up, have been tempted to believe that Mr. Cross 
had made too free with Mr. B.'s work. I allude to 

u Verse 15, Psalm x. • Break thou the arm of the wicked/ Src. 
Isaiah xlix. 5. ' Though Israel,* &c. Judges vi, 24. * And Gideon, 9 
&c. and particularly 2 Kings, v. 18. 

. The translation of which Mr. B. so often presses on his readers as if 
it were a new discovery of his own. Now all these unexpected 
things certainly surprised me. But how shall T express my asto- 
nishment when at the end of the book, in a small treatise, entitled, 
A Specimen of a Comment on the Old Testament, I found the fol- 
lowing passage.— 

, " * John in his Gospel, c. L v. 1, interprets D and rwm to us 
turning it it u*y% m the beginning* So the lxx. so Onkelos, and 
J on at h. Ben. Uziel Bekadmin, and so the Vulgar, and so the most 
usual translations. Hence the others fall, Hierus. Tar gum in 
wisdom*; TertulL in power; Procrop, in his empire. S. In the 
foundation. 3. In the head or sum. 4. In the foundation. Phih 
in order before all. So R. Bee hat aud Cast alio. Mamonides with 

MATTER.* 

" In the first moraeuts of surprise, 1 thought it possible I might 
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be deceived,— that instead of reading The Taghtntcal Art, I wa» 
actually reading Mr. Bellamy's first note on Chan. I Genesis. 1 
turned to the title-page, and found that it was not a visual decep- 
tion,— that I was iu fact reading Mr. Cross's work, and not Mr, 
Bellamy's: and my astonishment of course increased. 1 put the 
book by, and began to ponder on this most extraordinary circum- 
stance. How, 1 a»ked myself — how is it possible that two authors 
living at such a vast distance in time from each other, should yet 
coincide in so many particulars,— nay, should commit the very 
same errors ?— and that not in one or two instances, but in so many I 
And how is this to be accounted for ? Had I been a believer in 
the transmigration of souls, I should certainly have thought Mr. 
B»'s soul had pre-existed in Mr. Cross's body ; or (what amounts 
to the same thing) that Mr. Cross's soul during its preregrination 
had fallen in love with Mr. B.'s body, and takeu up its abode 
there for a short time. But I had no faith in thin doctrine, not- 
withstanding its having been a favourite dogma of my forefathers, 
particularly the Cabalists ; this thought, therefore, speedily gave 
way to the following-—' Perhaps Mr. B. has— bnt the suspicion 
only arose;— I stifled it in its birth. Nay, »aid I, Mr. B is too 
honourable to be guilty of so degrading an action ; lie is too pious 
to commit so mean a fraud !— besides, he has too great a contempt 
lor the opinio** of his predecessors, thus to appropriate their senti- 
ments ! 

How this man has covered himself with disgrace and shame ! 
But let him have all the honours and praise so dearly pur- 
chased/ let him have the credit of reviving the Taghmical Art 
iu Great Britain, of bringing again to light that jewel of ab- 
struse literature which the barbarians of the last century so 
strangely trod under foot. And may this satisfactory reflection, 
together with the patronage of Sir James Bland Burgess, sup- 
port him against the sneers of his envious cotemporaries. 

This discussion has not been altogether useless to the theo- 
logical world. It has turned the attention of many- to a more 
careful study of the Hebrew, and has elicited several publi- 
cations of much learned research. The translators of our own 
nation have been amply vindicated from the impudent asper- 
sions of Bellamy by Messrs. Whit taker and Todd, who have 
shown that perhaps at no other time, and in no other place, 
were ever collected together so many deeply skilled in oriental 
literature. TJie rational satisfaction, which this fact must give 
to every lover of our Church, will expand itself in gratitude towards 
those gentlemen whose works have already received the appro- 
bation of persons who were most competent to decide on their 
merits.- Mr. Todd published, under the auspices of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and Mr. Whittaker's work was printed 
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at the expense of the University of Cambridge. These two 
divines each in his vocation have done complete justice to the 
subject, and each has taken that line which the circumstances 
<rf his situation naturally dictated. Mr. Todd, long immersed 
among the manuscripts of Lambeth, has thence produced 
many curious documents and detailed particulars known but to 
few. Mr. Whittaker, on the other hand, enjoying learned 
leisure under tl»e shady elms of St. John's, has entered into 
all the minutiae of the points, and has made his work a store- 
house of curious remarks upon them, which will be read long 
after the pitiable cause of these volumes is forgotten. 

But the last gentleman brought forward by this absurd at- 
tempt on the Holy Scriptures deserves our particular notice, 
being of a description rather rare among Us, although not en- 
tirely a nondescript, a learned Jew. Mr. Hurwitz, in the 
Work before us, not only shows himself acquainted intimately 
with the best writers of his own nation, but to be no stranger 
to the, Latin Classics. He has evidently freed himself from 
some of the prejudices incident to his people, and has, in 
several instances, ventured to depart from opinions sanctioned 
by his forefathers for many generations. A young Hebraist 
would derive much instruction from studying these Ftndtcur, 
as several notes are inserted containing much useful informa- 
tion. We extract the following, hoping the promise it contains 
will be speedily executed. 

" That the language of gesture and vision preceded oral Ian* 
guage, was not only a favourite opinion amongst Pagan philoso- 
phers, but it has been embraced by many eminent men amongst 
the moderns. " They have dignified it by the name .of natural lan- 
guage, as if v the interpretation of its signs were intuitively known. 
This is, however, far from being proved $ on the contrary, there is 
every reason to believe that we learn to interpret these signs in a 
similar manner as we do others, namely, by observation and ex- 
perience. If so, its priority must fall to the ground : nor is it 
likely to have been at any time the only medium of communication. 
Squally improbable is it, that oral language should owe its origin 
to compact, agreement, or common consent) for how was consent 
to be obtained without language ? Nor is it more philosophical to 
suppose that the Deity condescended to teach our first parents how 
to speak. Besides, holy writ expressly attributes the invention to 
Adam ; and the whole structure of language shows that it is of 
human origin. 

•« It would lead" me too far from my present subject, wer^l 
here to state fully my ideas regarding the origin and structure of 
th* Hebrew language. I shall therefore only remark, that the 
established opinion that the Hebrew roots, or primitives, are all 
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triliteral, useful at it may be in a 1 grammatical point of view, is 
far from being proved. The following ore my reason* for doubling 
this position, 

" First : because, whether language be of divine or human ori* 
gin, it is improbable that three sounds should bare been em* 
ployed to express that which might have been expressed by 
one. Secondly t because, in most languages, . particularly in 
those that can justly lay claim to originality, we find that words of 
prime necessity, and which are most likely to have formed the first 
vocabulary of man, are all monosyllables, Snoh is the ease in 
Hebrew; thus -mt light; vit firej ns the mouth; T the hand j 
f«r the tooth; a* father j ok mothers ja a son ; Sec. Now, to aay 
that these monosyllables were derived from tri literals or dissyllables* 
is, in my opinion, inverting the order of nature, which always 
proceeds from the simple to the compound, and not from the com* 

Kund to the simple. Thirdly : because many of the roots, which A 
ve hitherto been considered as primitives, are evidently com- 
pounds, and may be resolved into their elements. 

" It therefore appears to me, that, instead of referring mono- 
syllables to triliterals, we ought to invert the order, and refer the 
latter to the former. In short, the simpler the word the more it is, 
in my opinion, entitled to be regarded as a primitive. But then, 
it will readily be asked, bow came these primitives into existence ? 
Did they result from compact or agreement,— so that they are in 
their nature entirely arbitrary ? Decidedly not : as in this case 
we should only fly from one difficulty to another. For, if language 
be of divine origin, it cannot be supposed that God would teach 
men words that were not founded in reason j and if it be of human 
invention it is equally improbable. For what invention has man 
ever made, in which reason had uot its full share! The oaly way 
then to account for these words, is to consider tbem as onomsAo* 
poeia. That the Hebrew primitives are of this nature, I Jiope to 
show in some future work, which I intend to publish on this sub* 

iect. For the present I must content myself with giving a bare 
lint of it. 

*• To enable the reader, however, to enter into my views—let 
us suppose Adam to have, for the first time, fixed his attention on 
an object, such as an animal, for instance. He would of course 
take notice of its roost obvious qualities, such as its form, figure, 
colour, &c. and these, combined iu the mind, would constitute the 
idea be had of the animal. Now, suppose that whilst he viewed 
the animal, he noticed the emission of the sound, which we cell 
breathing. This would undoubtedly form a part of the idea he 
would have of the animal ; and when he came to recite to himself 
what be had perceived, it would be— a being of a particular form, 
colour, &c, and which emitted a particular sound. These becoming 
associated in the mind, would recal each other. Sound would 
recal form and colour, and form and colour, Ice. would recal the 
sound. The tangible and visual qualities he could not easily imi- 
tate'; sound, on the contrary, he could ; nay , he must, being by 
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nature himself a breathing animal. Was it not, therefore, roost 
natural that he should .denominate the being he had con temp- 
late^ by a sound which imitates breathing j thus, hdh. And this 
is exactly the Hebrew name for an animal, viz. *n chat $ meaning 
literally, that which breathes. Suppose, further, he next observed 
another, animal of a different form, such as an ox for instance $ as 
long as he observed it to possess the property of breathing, he still 
called it *n the breather ; but the moment he heard it emit the 
sounds of bah mdh, he had a new name for it ; by which henceforth 
he would distinguish it : and this if, in fact, the Hebrew name for 
cattle; thus nnna. 

** Again, suppose he beheld a bird. Wishing* to have a nearer 
view of it he approached it. The timid animal took wing — off 
went the bird, and by the fluttering of its wings produced the 
sound off, or t|p gnoff, which then become the name of every winged 
animal. Hence spy to fly ; rjpDp the eye-lid ; ipa the wiug, corner, 
extremity ; hence *|m to hover, move like a bird : and a number 
of other words derived from the same root. 

Pit esh, fire, -n* or, light, or fire, owe their origin to a similar 
source. The former from the hissing or shooting noise that accom- 
panies it, particularly when the combustibles are moist ; the latter 
from the s#und of a current of flame. These primitives, and many 
others of the same kind, gave birth to numerous other words.** 

There is another publication in Mr. Hurwitz's power which 
might contribute much to the right pronunciation of Hebrew. 
In p. 109, Mr. H. observes, " I hive now in my library a 
Pentateuch, printed at Constantinople, A. M. 53 12, containing 
besides the Hebrew text, Rashi's Comment, and Targum On- 
kelos, two translations ; ope in Spanish and the other in Greek, 
both in Hebrew characters/ 9 Now if the translation into 
Greek in Hebrew characters were published, it would give to 
scholars a far better notion of the power of Hebrew letters 
than any other mode could do. The loss of the Hebrew Bible 
expressed in Greek characters which formed part of Origen's 
Hexapla is ever to be lamented. Our readers may not under- 
stand who Rashi was, that being a ridiculous abbreviation of 
the true name and address— Rabbi Solomon, of Luneville. 
Now the moon or luna in Hebrew is rrr, and taking the initials 
of the above address in Hebrew, we have, Rashi* He was a 
very able writer. Nothing, indeed, is so great an obstacle to 
the learner, as the uncertain pronunciation of the Hebrew 
language. Although for the purpose of fixing that pronun- 
ciation the vowel points were invented, yet it is clear that these 
will be pronounced according to the birth-place of the reader, 
and the Jews themselves are known to vary as much as the 
distant inhabitants of the same country generally do among 
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ourselves. Besides late writers affecting to give the pronun- 
ciation of Hebrew words In English characters, have often so 
strangely metamorphosed the word, as to render it impossible 
for any but an adept to recognize the original under the disguise. 
We trust Mr. Hurwitz will favour the world with something 
more simple and rational. The specimen of his abilities now 
before us, will make us anxiously expect to see him in print 
again. 

^ i i ■ ■ ■ i ■ ■ 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Right Mev. Brian 
Walton, D.D. Lord Bishop qf' Chester, Editor of the Lon- 
don Polyglot Bible. With notices of his coadjutors in that 
illustrious Work; of the cultivation of Oriental Learning, in 
this country, preceding and during their time. And of the 
Authorized English Version oftfie Bible, to a projected revision 
of which Dr. Walton and some qf his assistants in the Poly- 
glot were appointed. To which is added Dr. Walton 9 s own 
Vindication of the London Polyglot. By the Rev. Henry 
John Todd, M . A. F. S. A. Chaplain in Ordinary to His 
Majesty, and Rector of Settrington, County of York. 8vo. 
Pp. SSL Rivingtons, Waterloo Place ; and Longman and 
Co. 1821. 

, (Concluded from p. 448.) 

Oub readers undoubtedly may have expected extracts from 
the lives of those learned men who assisted Bishop Walton in 
composing the Polyglot. But the lives of studious men gene* 
rally present little variety, and, excepting that Bishop Walton's 
assistants were in general distinguished by the persecutions of 
the radicals of those days, their memoirs afford little no- 
velty. Still it is. gratifying to have their memoirs thus rescued 
from oblivion, and their example held out to future genera- 
tions to stimulate exertion and to excite hope. But we must 
reserve our pages for the Considerator Considered, a treatise in 
the second volume of Bishop Walton's Life reprinted, being 
the first time of its being reprinted since the learned author's 
death, and containing much profound information upon sub- 
jects at present somewhat agitated, and at all times highly 
important to be understood. The cause which gave rise to 
-this publication was as follows. Since no Homer is without 
his Zoilus, Dr. Walton hajl for his a Calvinistic Independent 
of the University of Oxford, named Owen. He was a man, 
no doubt, of great abilities, but in this instance attempted to 
treat upon a subject with which he was by no means thoroughly 
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acquainted. According to Mr. Todd, whose note we here 
subjoin at length, as giving sufficient account of thk divine, his 
attack on the Polyglot was entitled— 

" The Vindication of the Hebrew and Greek Texts, published 
in 1659, by Dr. John Owen, dean of Christ Church, Oxford, 
during the Usurpation of Cromwell, Nothing can J>e adduced 
more explanatory of this controv ersy, than the observation of a 
gentlemrfq who has very recently given to the world Memoirs of the 
Life, Ire. of Dr. Owen. ' The p r o gress of Hebrew literature has 
discovered f that the fears* entertained by Owen, respecting the 
doctrines of the Polyglot* were wholly groundless : and his Ian* 
guage, that^tbose who asserted that the Scriptures had suffered in 
the same manner with other books, bordered on atheism, was rash 
and improper ; as the event has proved. He disclaims alt per- 
sonal motives in the considerations be was led to throw out on the 
Polyglot ; professes not to have been acquainted with Walton* 
and but little with bis chief coadjutors ; and pretend* to no pro- 
found acquaintance udth .the department 0/ literature, la which the 
Prolegomena and Appendix of the Polyglot properly belong.'-— Aod 
yet he scrupled not to impugn assertions, which those Prolego- 
mena and that Appendix contain 1 — * It is unnecessary now fe ' the 
learned biographer of Dr. Owen proceeds, * to canvass his ob- 
jections. His fears magnified his expectations of danger, and mul- 
tiplied his difficulties ; and neither the cause of sacred learning, 
nor his own fame* would have suffered* had he never written a 
sentence on the subject. He was not allowed to pass upanswered* 
Walton immediately published an able, but iU»tempered reply, Tut 
CoK8idkrator Considered, &c It cannot be concealedy and 
ought not to be denied, that Walton had greatly the better of hie amta- 
gonift in this controversy. He possessed emineat learutag, great 
critical acumen* and all that patient industry which was necessary 
for the successful prosecution of his very arduous undertaking* 
These qualifications, combined with abundance of leisure, with 
the assistance of learned associates* and with enthusiastic dxio+ 
ted n ess to the cause which he espoused* enabled him to bring his 
original work to a perfection that left all its predecessors far be- 
hind, and to meet any antagonist* with advantages, of whose impor- 
tance he was sufficiently aware. The time and talents of Owen 
had been chiefly devoted to very different pursuits. In doctrinal, 
exegetieal* and controversial theology* be had then hut few 
equals, and no superior. In these departments he shone with dis- 
tinguished lustre* and to their cultivation he had consecrated all 
the faculties md ardour of 00 ordinary mind. His public lar 
bours, aud numerous writings* must have left h')tn \mt little time 
or inclination for the dry pursuits of verbal criticism j and on this 
account, it would have been better had he left the subject to others* 
But while 1 freely concede the palm of victory in this contest to 
Walton, it is impossible to compliment the spirit with which be 
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fought for and achieved it. He never condescend* to much at to 
name Owen, although the work which he answer* was not anony- 
mous* He breathes a tone of defiance and contempt, alike uncal- 
led for and unsuitable j but probably dictated as much by the 
political changes in prospect, as by personal dislike of Owen. The 
ISx-Vicechancellor of Oxford, thongh not then a son of ike Churdk 
of England, a title to which Walton attached no ordinary import-' 
aoce, was not unworthy to be named with the mo«t learned of her 
progeny j and even the Editor of the Polyglot was not entitled to 
school him as a dunce* '—I pause again* with submission to the bio- 
grapher of Dr. Owen, .to observe that a man professing no pro* 
found acquaintance with the literature which another critically 
illustrates, and yet deliberately assaulting and depreciating it, can 
hardly earn, in inch a vain endeavour a name of higher import 
than a dunce > and therefore such an one can be treated by him, 
whose labours he insults and misrepresents, only as a blunderer 
who surely deserves to be schooled, Or as a trifler provoking derision. 
There wasat one time a fierce defender of Dr. Owen against the attack 
of Dr. Walt6n, who considered th* latter as not to be compared, 
ih point tit criticism, with th* fdHtieY ; of Whose Mid, in his narra- 
tive df this controversy, Mr. Of me baa not availed himself! thil 
pemon wa* tAt* Joseph Cooper, who published a vehement ditseN 
tat ion, entitled •' Domns mosaics Claris, site Legis Sepimentum j 
in quo punctorum Hebraicorum adstroitur aatiquites; eaqna 
omnia, cuul accentualia torn vocalia, ipsis Uteris fuissa coawa* 
argument is, undique petitis, demonstratur. Qoae verd in con* 
trarium ab £lia Levita primipilo, Ludovico Cap pel lo, p. Doctor* 
Walton** &c. adducuntur, multa cum fidelitate examini subiici- 
nntur et diluuntur. &c/ 8vo. Lond. 1673* No Wonder then, 
that this critic, speakingof Cap pel Ids, bofdty says, • cuius* raihmes 
Sorfttorfios jnuldr expendit et cemftitavrt ;• n**t of Dr. tPatloM/ 
« cojus se^itedtiatti Brbftofum Polyglottorefft, atf* jttrt quaVe 
injuria Protegomenis tnsertam* disputdtiunt plani nttodta expug* 
navit Dr. Owen ;* and then of Dr. Pride**** • qwem unit eota 
Lttdorico Cappello, et Dock Walton* ar^umentorum turn pondere, 
torn nomero, obrutuni in hoc quali quali tractatulo in venire licet V 
Thus overwhelming these three unfortunate scholars, he \i not 
content that the reader should witness their extinction with any 
other sentiment than that of detestation ; for he says, * Ha bet is 
standees, (ectores candidi, no tales horrendi istiu* monstru quod, 
obsietricante Elia Ltvita. primitusnatum L*d. Cappetlus, Johannes 
Pfideauxims, at Brianus IV al tonus 9 com aliis e nostris, postmodum 
educdrunt&c.' Pr»f. ad Lee to rem. Instead of citing other pre- 
sumptuous passages from this forgotten yet learned volume, 1 will 
copy a few words more from the biographer of Dr. Owen. •« His 
[ Walton's] remarks on the motives and aesigus of Owen are bitter and 
unchristian, and only reflect dishonour on himself. And surely the 
man, who after enjoyiug the favour of Cromwell, had the ingratitude 
la erase hh) acknowledgment of it, and to insert the name of Charles, 
No. 279, Vol. 60, August, 182 1 . U u 
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from whom his work had derived do benefit, (though it afterwards 
procured a bishopries: for iU author,) hat not the highest claims to 
credit for Christian simplicity and sincerity.* Memoirs of Dr. 
Owen, &c. By William Orme, 8vo. London. 18t0, pp. 871. S7*. 
973. In answer to these concluding remarks of Mr. Orme, I refer 
the reader to Dr. Walton's own publication, and the vast impor- 
tance of the subject, in the precediug pages of this volume ; and 
next to the account, given by Dr. Walton himself, in the Me- 
moirs of his Life and Writings which I have brought together* 
respecting the alleged favour of Cromwell, respecting also the 
coucern which Charles the Second appears to have shewn for the 
Polyglot, and respecting other matters connected with this sob- 
ject, hitherto suppressed, or overpassed ; wbieh may lead the 
reader, to a different conclusion than that made by Mr. Orme. 

Bishop Walton's Reply to Dr. Owen consists of 13 chapters, 
and 308 close-printed octavo pages, in which many important 
points relative to tlie Hebrew literature, Hebrew points, and 
manuscripts, the change of character, the various readings, 
the keri and ketib, the authority of the various translations, 
are all discussed with a depth. of learning, and an acquaintance 
with the subject, which so strongly characterized the Editor of 
the Polyglot. We shall endeavour, to lay before our readers 
some extracts which are most peculiarly interesting at present, 
not attempting to criticise the opinions of so able a scholar. 
Indeed, we believe they are now generally sanctioned by the 
approbation of posterity, and ratified by we unanimous con- 
sent of the learned. 

Dr. Owen had attempted to raise an outcry in favour of 
what is now termed Hebrew verity. The following extracts, 
which the Bishop published from bis Prolegomena to the Poly- 
glot, will place that subject in the light in which it is now 
viewed by every scholar. 

" What the author of the Prolegomena delivered concerning the 
[M] purity and authority of the Original Texts, is to be seen 
Proleg. vii. de Textuum Origioalium integritate et auctoritate* 
and Proleg. vi. de Variis Lectionibus; whither I must refer the 
reader for full satisfaction. The sum is this, as hath been touch- 
ed in part already. L That the Hebrew Text is not corrupted 
by the Jews either before or after Christ. This is proved by sun- 
dry reasons, and amon&st others by these. That it were against 
the Providence of God to permit the Scriptures to be corrupted ; 
and against the fidelity of the Churchy to whose care the sacred 
Oracles are committed. That the Jews neither did, nor could 
falsify the Hebrew Text, but that the fraud would have been pre* 
sently discovered. That it is incredible : (as Saint Auguttin earth 
De Civit. 1. 13. c. 13. * ipsos voluisse codicibus sois eripere verifte* 
tern, ut nobis eriperent auctoritatem, vel in tot urn orbera tfcsper- 
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sos potnisee in hoc conspirare nullo coatradicente.')This it at large 
proved, Proleg. vii. p. 59, and the arguments to the contrary 
answered. 2. That neither the Hebrew nor Greek Texts of the 
Old or New Testament are corrupted by heretics or ' others, but 
that they remain pure and entire ; and that they always were, and 
still are, the authentic rale in all matters of faith and religion, and > 
that by them all Translations are to be tried and examined; to 
which end many arguments are produced j among others, that 
God at the 6rst delivery to the Church, not Translations, but 
Original Texts, and those pure and free from all corruption ; and 
therefore those that say they are corrupt must prove them so to be, 
and shew when and how they came to be corrupted, and how they 
came to lose that authority which they once had ; otherwise they 
are to be presumed to be pure and authentic, as being in posset 
sion of their authority. Nor can any general corruption be proved 
from a few particular instances, but onl v the casual errors of the 
transcribers, which may well consist with the puritv of the foun- 
tains. Proleg. 7. iect. 15, 16, 18, 23, 23, &c. 3. That though by 
the negligence or inadvertency of transcribers some casual mis- 
takes or involuntary errors may creep into the Text, from whence 
various Readings have risen both in the Old and New Testament j 
yet the Original Text remains pure and authentic, because those 
varieties are not in matters of any moment, whereby any point of 
faith or salvation is prejudiced in tha least ; nor are there means 
wanting whereby such errors may be amended, and the true read- 
ing established* That it was not possible that any error should 
have risen in matters of weight, but it would presently have been 
discovered, there being so many thousands of Copies dispersed all 
the world over, which were daily read, expounded, and considered 
of, and every word weighed and examined, either io public or pri- 
vate, by learned men and others in all ages, who esteemed these 
Books as the records of their salvation, and the grand charter of 
their inheritance in heaven ; and for other mistakes, there are 
means to rectify them when they are discovered as the analogy of 
faith, the writings and comments of the Ancients, collation of an- 
cient Copies, consulting ancient Translations, especially the Scrip- 
ture itself, the comparing of parallel places, considering antece- 
dents and consequents, &c. That these Various Readings sel- 
dom change the sense, or if they do, yet both are agreeable to the 
analogy of faith j and if, notwithstanding these means, both read- 
ings seem equally balanced, there can be no danger to follow which 
we will. These things are handled, Proleg. vi. sect. 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 
6, &c. and Proleg. vii. sect 15, 1 6, &c * 

The next subject of importance is the controversy respecting 
points. The following passages will prove that the Hebrew, 
Kke every other language, necessarily had its own vowels, and 
that points were unknown io the days of Origan ftnd Jerome, 
Bat five hundred years after Christ, and when the Jew* war* 

UuS 
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dispersed, the school of Tiberias invented them to preserve the 
right pronunciation of the words. An impossible task I be- 
cause vowels themselves are variously pronounced accord- 
ing to a man's country, and a Polish Jew may as easily be dis- 
tinguished from Spanish by his reading tire Scriptures, as 
a Yorkshireman from a cockney. These points, therefore* 
must be regarded merely as the opinions of the Tibferian Jews, 
so far as they decide the sense of any word, which they some* 
times do. As rules for pronouncing, they may of course be 
safely followed, that being a matter of indifference. Yet as 
of late more deference seems to have been paid them than they 
deserve, the following observations of Bishop Walton will be 
found to contain their history iu a small compass. 

" First, then, for the true stating of the Controversy, which 
our author wholly neglects, we must distingnUh between the 
vowels and accents, in regard of their sound and signification, and 
the points and figures whereby they are now signified or expressed: 
for it is frequently acknowledged in the Prolegomena, that the 
Hebrew, as all other languages, consists of consonants and Towels ; 
and that it hath its accents' or tones, though not always noted by 
point* in every word as they are now. Thus Drusius, Oe recta 
lectione Unguee sanctre, cap. 4, distinguishes : * Vocalium aoni 
literis coeevisunt, figure vero posteriores, et post Hieronymi seta* 
teni." So doth Chaniier, JPanstrat lib. 19. cap. 4. a. 5. where he 
writes, ' Vocales quoad sonos semper fuisse, de picturis, vero so 
nolle cum ullo conteudere, num posse concedi codices antiquities 
aou fuisse punctatos : »o also D. Prtdeaux in the place now al- 
leged, Leet, 12. sect. 3. vowels do, as it were, animate all words, 
and' are as the soul to the body, whereupon they are called vocaies, 
ivoc&s because by the help of vowels articulate words are pro- 
nounced. This i» largely proved, Prolegotu. in. sect. 49, &c. where 
it is also shewed that the ancient Hebrew vowels were the same 
before the invention of points, which are in all other Eastern 
Tongues, as the Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, &c. viz. *iu which, are 
yet commonly called matres tectionis* because they direct the read- 
ing in books not pointed, to which some add n, and St* Jesome p. 
The grammarians, indeed, make them all cousonants, aad exclude 
the vowels out of the number of letters, that they may make way 
for the points, but against all reason and common sense: for the 
Hebrews have as many letters as other natious, (for as is shewed, 
[Y] Prolegom. ii. other nations, as the Assyrians, Greeks, Jfcc* 
received their letters originally from them, as by their names and 
order of the alphabet appears ; aad therefore f see no reason why 
the Hebrews could not express all their words by these twenty-two 
letters, as well as other nations. Certainly, the Hebrew alphabet 
must be very defective, if it have no rowels, wbieb are the chief 
letters, without whk'h, no letters can be pronounced : this would 
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snake an alphabet of such letters as could not at at! be pro* 
Bounced, which were most absurd : for as Morions with, ' quod 
cat sua nature vocal issi mum, et per quod carters redduntur vocal ia, 
caset mutum.* By the help of. these letters Origen expressed all 
the Hebrew Text in Greek letters in his Hexapla : the like hath 
St. Jeroru and divers others of the ancients done, when they ex* 
press some words or verses in Greek or Latin letters. And why 
could not Moses and the Prophets do the Kke, as the Jews do at 
this day, when they express the words of other nations, Latin, 
Italian, Spanish, Ac. in Hebrew letters without point* ? 

" Out of Origen we have some relics left inf Z] that ancient 
Greek MS. of Cardinal Barberini's of the Minor Prophets ; which, 
collated with the Roman LXX. I have printed in the Appendix; 
and have produced some verses, viz. Hos. iii. 2. and xi. 1. in 
Proleg. iii. sect. 49* as a specimen how Origen expressed the He- 
brew Text in Greek letters, by which it appears that Jod served for 
(©) sometimes for (•) Aleph for (*) Vku for (v) and (*) and sometimes 
for (v) Aln for (») and sometimesfbr (•). Josephus L 6. De Beito Jud. 
calls the letters of the name mrn fwrWW ri<*mf* t fo*r vowels ; for 
by Qmiifla he understands vowels iu opposition to consonants, called 
eifjjpm*. So St. Jerom frequently, as is observed by Gerard Vos- 
aius, De Arte Gram. I. I. c. 27. and others, ' Verom est quidem 
hodie vocales in iis quiescere, at olim pro vocalibus foisse teat at or 
Hteron. qui eas vocales anpetlat.* Epist. 145** Docet pro Ho* 
sienna drci Hosanna, media vocal i ilhsa, qui ab Aleph excludtter 
Jod. 9 Here it is evident he reckons Aleph and Jod among vowels* 
And Epist. ad Evagr * Refer re negat ntrum dream us SaHn,' 
(which is written CD*S«r with Jod,) • an Salem,' which is written 
Ota? without Jod, * et banc causam reddit, quod vocalibus in medio 
Itteris raro utuntur Judsei.' Here it is plain he calls Jod a vowel. 
• Idem tradit Heb. Gen. 13. dicit p-j§K cum > seribi, et jym abkta 
1 litera, quae apud Hebrs&os pro (u) legitur, 1 Move to this purpose 
is alleged in the same place, to which I know not what can be 
answered ; it being as clear as if it were written by a beam of the 
sun, that Jerom reckoned 'W for vowels. So Zuinglius (misprinted 
Zuinger in the Proleg.) Praef. in Esaiam, Vocalibus nunquam 
earuit iTIa linqua. * enim ayeiiioetu* uunquam eis defuerunt, 
&c. Beza de recta ling. Graec. pronunc. Non dubito qum ante 
puncta vocal ia ab Hebraeis Grammaticis divinissimo certd invento 
exeogitata (quod post Hieron. setatem contigit), Aleph idem prorsus 
illis atque csBteris gentibus souuerit. This, and a great deal more, 
those that please may read in those* Proleg. all which our author 
well knew, but waa pleased to pass over in silence, as knowing is 
would overthrow one part of the foundation, whereupon that fabu- 
lous optttion of the antiquity of points is built ; and, therefore, for 
information of the reader, I have here transcribed. In the same 
place the reason is given,- why the Hebrews more frequently omit 
the vowels in the midst of words, than in the beginning or end: 
Code base corisuetudo Hebrssis/voeales in mediis voctbus omittendi 
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plerumqne, com initio es fine sscpias (uot temper, a* U » im- 
printed) adhibeant j which the reader may find, Proleg. iii. sect. 60.** 

To this we will add the Dr.'s own summing up of the 
matter* 

" That which we affirm there about this controversy, it first, 
that the modem points were not either from Adam, or affixed by 
Moses or the Prophets that were before the Captivity* Nor, 
secondly, after the Captivity, devised either by IJzra, or any other 
before 'the completing of the Talmud. Thirdly, but after 
>five huodred year* after Christ, invented by some learned Jews 
for the help of those who were ignorant of the Hebrew tongue, 
whom they would teach, by this means, to read the Hebrew 
Test as distinctly and exactly as themselves j that so, after 
they had taken out of the People's hands and laid aside the 
Greek Translation of the LXX*, they might have every where 
in their Synagogues men, though unlearned, who by this help 
might be able to read the Text publicly, which, before the 
invention of those points, could be doue only by a few learned men. 
Fourthly, as for other matters, though probably affirmed, I do 
not insist much ; as who they were ; how many ; one or more ; 
in what place they lived ; (whether at Tiberias, or elsewhere ;) or 
where they met about this work ; what the precise and exact time 
was, when the punctuation was made ; whether the sixth, seventh, 
or eighth age after Christ : in which things because of the great 
defect of any certain historical monuments among the Jews for 
those times, all being involved in great obscurity and darkness, by 
reason of their dispersions and banishments, it is hard to determine 
any thing with certainty 5 though it be most probable, that this 
work was taken in hand, about five hundred years after Christ, by 
the Tiberiau Mason tes. ^ 

This is a very lucid and sufficient account, which our readers 
may depend upon as indisputable. No Eastern language had 
points originally, but when several consonants came together, 
they were pronounced by inserting a short e between them, as 
recommended by Sir William Jones in reading Persian, aud 
the connexion would give the sense. But it is probable that 
the Masorites, where a word had different significations, en- 
deavoured to affix to each its own peculiar pronunciation, 
which, however convenient, is contrary to the genius of lan- 
guage. Thus the three consonants dbr signifies to speak, a 
word, a law, 4c. 4c. ; yet it no more requires a distinct pro- 
nunciation for each, than our English word ball, which under 
the same sound has a variety of meanings. So also the Latin 
word liber, according to the old distich : 

Liber, Bacchus liber, free, 

Liber a book, and liber the bark of a tree. 
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The location always sufficiently ascertains tlie sense in all 
languages dead and living. 

If we have been copious in our extracts, we are sure that 
our learned readers will not consider our pages as misem- 
ployed. Still less in this age of religious and moral innova- 
tion should we be excusable if we omitted the following pat* 
sage, which refers to the antiquity of set forms of prayer. 
That men starting up from the lower ranks of society, or those 
wtose acquirements, however astonishing to their own little 
flocks, have been gleaned in some private academy, should 
ignorantly contend for extemporaneous effusions, should not 
surprise us. There are variouso&uses which lead to that result. 
However, their dissent and their practices are all novelties, to 
prove which in religion is to refute them. What has been 
taught and observed semper utrique et ab omnibus, always, every 
where, ahd by ally is the foundation of the faith and practice 
of the British Church in all matters of moment. As to in- 
different matters, every church and every nation must follow 
its own choice, to which the members thereof are bound to 
submit, under penalty of the consequences which constantly flow 
from schism, and wo unto that man by whom the offence cometh. 
Thus, in former times, many who held the same faith with the 
Church of England, chose tp dissent from her communion 
on account of the .surplice, the cross at baptism, kneeling at 
the Lord's Supper, and other trivial causes. Concerning these 
a terrible outcry was raised, and the ponderous volumes writ- 
ten to prove the heathenism or idolatry of such ceremonies 
would amaze a modern theologian. Now what is the result ? 
The Church of England remains perfectly free from idolatry, 
and every suspicion of it, and retains the ancient faith origi- 
nally common to both parties. But the descendants of those 
who left her communion, are now almost all Socinians or Deists, 
and deny the Lord who bought them. This perpetual laose 
of opinion, thisu sinking from good to bad, and from baa to 
worse, would have been restrained by an established form of 
prayer, which embodies the articles of our Creed in our daily 
devotions, and established forms existed, it appears, before our 
Lord. 

" But he is much offended, p. 33 f, < that from the occa- 
sional mention of the Samaritan Liturgy, and the pretended anti- 
quity of it, the Author of the Prolegomena falls, and not without 
some bitterness, on those that have [P] laid aside the English Litur- 
gy, or Service Be ok, and saith it had not been imprudently doue, 
to reserve a triumph over the Sectaries to some more,, considerable 
victory than any is to be hop&i from the example, of the Samaritans, 
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a, wicked people, forsaken of God, &c. and therefore lie couJd 
nave wished he had refrained that close of his discourse.* And the 
ant(ior of the Prolegomena could have wished that his Adversary could 
at length learn to relate thiols truly, and to forbear calumnies. Let 
the place be looked on, Prolog, xi. sect. 18, and let any man see, 
whether it be net the example of the Jews who used set forms of pub- 
lic prayer, from the time of Esdras, and who were certainly the people 
of God, to whom the promises were made from whom the argument 
is draw** against our modern Sectaries, and that the Samaritans arc 
mentioned in this only at Judseorum mmuji j so that the axasav* 
ale of the Samaritan* proves chiefly the practice of the Jews, 
whose apes they were in this and other things, and so may well be 
brought as an argument against our Noy el lists. The words axe 
these : Quam (Liturgiam Samaritauoruui*) vslde autiquam esseet 
prope Esdrse tempora in usq fuisse, vel ex ipsis Judsaoruiu for- 
mulis, quas paulo post reditutn i Babylone, ab Esdra, et sociia 
ejus eoropositas fuisse affirmant uno ore oefiies Judssi, quaaque hi 
huuc usque diem usurpant, colligi potest. Vi^eantur Cappellus iu 
Spicileg. et Seldeni Notse in Eut, Uude Secteriorum uoatrorum 
pervicacia, et itupietas merito redarguitur, qui, spretis omnibus 
pabliois Oration om et Liturgiarum formulas, per oaaues Christi 
$cele*ias ab ipsis Ecclesjsa Christian® primowftus, et Apoatolorum 
temporihue usitatis Liturgiam Eocleaim AngUcaose omnium, per 
orbem Christian um purissimam, et aauctissimaui, daninansnt, *t 
omnibus, Sec. Quorum praxis ab ipsis Judsais eorumque aemutit 
Samaritanis errons et novitatis arguiter : where we see the argu- 
ment is drawn chiefly from the Jews j and fVom tbe Samaritans, 
only as imitating the Jews. And let the Samaritaus be what 
they will, yet their example in imitation of the Jews, who were 
theu the only visible Church of Chri»t, is a strange argument lot 
the use of public set forma of Liturgy, and will mare prevail with 
sober and pious men, thaa all the pretences of factious NoveUisss." 

« ify this which we have said it appears, that as out Au- 
thor hath fcigued to himself an adversary whea be bad aooe, 
that if he might have sonse pretence, of depressing the several 
* ■ . . ■ ■ i • > ' i » — — 

a That this (i. e. the 9amaritan Liturgy) is very ancient* and 
Was in use about the time of Esdras, may be proved even from tbe 
Jewish fenns of prayers themselves, which all the Jews unani- 
mously affirm wete composed by Esdras and his companions aooa 
after the return from BahyUm, and these they use unto this day. 
See Capellus in Spirileg. and Selden's Notes on Eut. By this 
fact, the obstinacy and impiety of our Sectarians are deservedly 
exposed, who, despising all public forms of prayer and litur- 
gies, used in every Church of Christ from the foundation of the 
Church and the days of the Apostles, condemn the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, the purest and holiest of any in the Christian 
world. Such misconduct is convicted of error and innovation by 
the Jews themselves, and their rivals the Samaritaus. 
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Translations; s* that which is said by him* w« wijht **ell few* 
Pelted by, but that our silence would have been by bun iutet ore* 
ltd as ao acknowledgment of the truth of hit. affirmations. And 
although hii invectives be groundless and vain, yet I have good 
groiiqd to believe, that there is something else in the translations 
themselves (which he is not willing to mention,) which hath caused 
all this bitterness against them. It appears by these ancient 
Translations that, what our Sectaries have [W] cried down in the 
Church of England, as Popish innovations* viz, episcopal govern* 
tneot,set forms of Liturgies, observation of festivals besides the 
Lord's Day, were used (as they are still) in those Eastern Churches, 
planted by the Apostles, and their Successors, in Asia and 
Africa, from the first times of their conversion ; so that what these 
men would exterminate as Romish and Antichrislmn novelties 
have been anciently used by those famous and flourishing Church- 
es, which never professed subjection to the See of Rome. Hinc il- 
ls lachrymas : This is that cordolium of our Novel lists, the prac- 
tice of the universal Church of Christ all the world over, which . 
condemns their innovations ; which argument is of more force with 
considering men, than all the acute arguments drawn only from 
strength of reason. For to condemn the practice of the Church 
of Christ in all parts of the world, constantly observed iu all apes, 
is insolentissima insania, as Saiut Augustin long since Tsaid.] 
These things, with some other ancient rites, appear in the Syriac, 
Arabic, Ethiopic, &c. which I doubt were as great motes in 
our Author's eye, which made him so willing to quarrel with the 
Translations, and to cavil without a cause." 

To every scholar this treatise of the Considerator considered 
will be most acceptable, and if Mr. Todd's leisure permitted, 
he would confer a greater benefit on the world, by a republica- 
tion, perhaps a translation of the Prolegomena themselves 
with Pathe's preface. For these volumes the public are 
already much indebted to him, and they will have a place on 
the shelves of every divine, 

Uilerto**** ##*#a* ? onthellev. W. L. Bowies' Stric- 
tures on the Ijfe and Writings of Pope, By the Right Hon. 
Lord ByroQ. Svo. Pp. 5J. Murray, Albemarle Street, 
1821. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Byron, protesting against the 
immolation of Gray, Cowper, and Campbell, at the Shrine of 
Pope. 8vo. Pp. 34. George Cowie and Co. Poultry. 1821. 

A **yi*w of these Letters should have followed more closely 
ow Nuj»b^K for May last, but more important subjects drew 
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aside our attention, and even now we can aflbrd them only a 
brief notice. Indeed, the Letter to Lord Byron scarcely de- 
serves any. For although we do not greatly differ from the 
writer in his opinions, we much condemn his language as gross 
and vulgar. Besides, he has satisfied himself with assertion, 
scarcely attempting to prove any observation. which he makes. 
We shall content ourselves by giving one extract only, being 
at the same time a specimen of jus,t observation and vulgar 
writing. 

u Your criticism on the bust of Autinous it curiously perverse. 
' Can there be more poetry gathered into existence than in that 
wonderful creation of perfect beauty ? But the poetry of this bust 
is in no respect derived from nature* nor from any association of 
moral exalted ness.' But from what is the poetry derived ? The 
same execution, super-natural, super-artificial, might have been 
applied to the figure of an ass or a monkey. Pray, does your 
Lordship think that any execution could gather into Mich a figure 
all the poetry in existence ? No, you cannot be so absurd and 
blasphemous even for the sake of Pope. Without the magic of 
the mind no poetry ever existed. The mind, its feelings, its pas- 
sions, its associations, is the whole of poetry. Descriptions of 
nature are poetical in proportion as they suggest, by memory or 
association, warm feelings to the mind ; artificial objects, by be- 
coming interwoven with the memory of the minds that lived in 
aucient times of renown, or by exciting seusations of alarm or sym- 
pathy for minds imagined to be exposed to distress and danger. 
often possess. greater poetical interest than the grandest objects iu 
nature. The bust of Autinous is poetical, because its perfect 
beauty and symmetry impress upon the spectator the perfect love- 
liness of a mind corresponding to the external form. The bust is 
therefore more sublime than a mountain, but no power of a poet, 
or magician, can ' imbue a pack of cards with more poetry than 
inhabits the forests of America.' As if conscious that nothing could 
serve your Lordship's purpose but thorough swaggering, you lus- 
tily swear, that * a silken purse can be made of a sow's ear.' Then, 
by way of atonement to the dignity of proverbs, you add that * a 
good workman will not find fault with his tools.* There is some 
difference, however, between a workman's materials find his tools* 
Pope's poetical tools cannot be found fault with ; his materials 
alone are in fault, and therefore the proverb on that poiat must 
have the lie from your Lordship, while the proverb on the other is 
happily sanctioned." 

.So much for Fabius. Lord Byron affects to speak ex cathe- 
dra* and addresses his correspondent, John Murray, with much 
apparent contempt of his cotemporaries. We first are told, 
tliat he did make the mistake which Mr* Bowles complains, 
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about the woods 6f Madeira trembling at a kiss ; next, why 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers was suppressed, and then 
we have an attempt to justify the morality of Pope's character, 
by making every body else equally immoral. 

*' Mr, Bowles says, that ' he has seen passages in his letters to 
Martha Blount which were never published by me, aud I hope 
never will be by others ; which are so grass as - to imply the gros- 
test licentiousness/ Is this fair play ? it may, or it may not be 
that such passages exist ; and that Pope, who was not a monk, al- 
though a catholic, may have occasionally sinned in word and deed 
with woman in his youth j but is this a sufficient ground for such 
a sweeping denunciation ? Where is the unmarried Englishman of 
a certain rank of life, who (provided he has not taken orders) has 
uot to reproach himself between the ages of sixteen and thirty with 
far more licentiousness than has ever yet been traced to Pope ? 
Pope lived in the public eye from his youth upwards 5 he had all 
the duuees of his own time for his euemies, and I am sory to say, 
some, who have not the apology of dulnessfor detraction, since his 
death ; and yet to what do all their accumulated hints aud charges 
amount ?— to an eauivocal liaison with Martha Blount, which 
might arise as much from his infirmities as from his passions, to a 
hopeless flirtation with lady Mary W. Montagu ; to a story of Gib- 
ber's ; and to two or three coarse passages in his works. Who 
could come forth clearer from an invidious inquest on a life of fifty* 
six years ? Why are we to be officiously reminded of such passa- 
ges in his letters^ provided that they exist > Is Mr. Bowles aware 
to what such rummaging among * letters' and ' stories' might 
lead ? I have myself seen a collection of letters of another eminent, 
nay, pre-eminent, deceased poet, so aboininally gross, aud elabo* 
rately coarse, that I do not believe that they could be paralleled in 
our language. What is more strange, is, that some of these are 
couched as postscripts to his seriou* and sentimental letters, to 
which are tacked either a piece of prose, or some verses, of the most 
hyperbolical indecency." 

But, as we have before observed in our former Number, 
Pope's private character cannct be defended. That the cha- 
racter of Lord Byron's friends and acquaintance are equally 
indefensible we can readily believe. Yet are there many who 
have lived with undeviating rectitude, free from any stain of 
licentiousness, although possessed of all the requisites for 
indulgence. Such men generally remain unknown to the 
world, both from the exclusion of boasting in a Christian's 
character, and from a dread of that ridicule with which such 
an avowal would be usually followed. We can, therefore, 
easily account for the noble Lord's igoorance even of the ex- 
istence of such men. It is not unusual for, men to set up 
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their own standard of morality, as the boundary between in»- 
propriety and hypocrisy. 

As his Lordship dees not affect yet to teach ethics, we will 
pass oo to what he does, the sublime in poetry, or rather, 
what is poetry. This, in our former Number, we showed from 
Longinus. To his pages we would still refer, as comprising a 
complete description of poetic qualities, one or more of which 
appear absolutely necessary to raise any composition above the 
level of prose* Lord Byron b not always aware of the feel- 
ings excited by the scenes to which be alludes, and which im- 
part to them their poetry. We will give two or three Instances 
of this from the Letter before us. 

€i I recollect, when anchored off Cape Sigeum in 1810, in an 
English frigate, a violent squall coming on at sunset, so riolentas 
to make us imagine that the ship would part cable, or drive from 
her anchorage. Mr. Hobhouse and myself, and some officers, had 
been up the Dardanelles to Abydos, and were just returned in 
time. The aspect of a storm in the Archipelago is as poetical as 
need be, the sea being particularly short, dashing, and dangerous, 
and the navigation intricate and broken by the isles and currents. 
Cape Sigeum, the tumuli of theTroad, Lemnos, Tenedos, all ad- 
ded to the associations of the time. But what seemed the most 
' poeticat of all at the moment, were the numbers (about two hun- 
dred) of Greek and Turkish craft, which were obliged to cut and 
run* before the wind, from their unsafe anchorage, some for Tene- 
dos, some for other isles, some for the main, and some it might be 
for eternity. The sight of these little scudding vessels, darting 
over the foam iu the twilight, now appearing and now disappear* 
ing between the waves in the cloud of night, with their peculiarly 
white sails, (the Levant sails not being of * coarse canvas* but of 
white cotton,) skimming along as quickly, but less safely than the 
sea-mews which hovered over them ; their evident distress, their 
reduction to fluttering specks in the distance, their crowded succes- 
sion, their littleness, as contending with the giant element* which 
made our stout forty -four's teak timbers, (abe was built in ludia,) 
creak again j their aspect and their motion, all struck me as some* 
thing far more ' poetical* than the mere broad, brawling, shtpless 
sea, and the sullen winds, could possibly have been without them.* 1 

Here our noble author does not perceive that the danger of 
our fellow-creatures on board these little scudding vessels qow 
appearing and now disappearing, rives us that interest in the 
scene which is here deemed poetic* So again in the neat 

"As for the £uxine, I stood upon the Symplegades-^1 stood 
by the broken altar still exposed to the winds upon one of them**- 
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l l felt alt the * poetry* of the situation, as I repeated the 6 ret lint* 
of Medea ; but would not that ' poetry 9 have been heightened by 
the Argo ? It was so even by the appearance of any merchant 
vessel arriving from Odessa.* * 

Here the poetry of the situation arises from recollection. 
Mis Lordship repeated the first lines of the Medea, and yet 
does not discover that his feelings were excited by the recol* 
lection, of the events recorded of the Argonautic Expedition, 
It is thus with the ruins of Athens. We are interested in the 
history and fate of men who carried human genius to such « 
pitch of elevation, and experience painful sensations whilst 
viewing their chef d'ceuvres destroyed, and their descendants 
oppressed by monsters and barbarians. " Ask the traveller," 
says Lord Byron, " what strikes him as roost poetical, the Par* 
thenon or the rock on which it stands ? The , Parthenon, no 
doubt ; but why ? Because it is the work of man, of those who 
in early life we have been taught to admire, because the Par* 
thenon brings to our recollection the heroic. times of Greece, 
the Persian war, the tragedies of Sophocles, and tne orations 
of Demosthenes. These all rush into the mind of him who 
contemplates the ruin6 of Athens, and impart poetical feelings 
to his souh In p. 27 $ Lord Byron refers to Sfonehenge as 
another source of poetical feelings. In this we presume him 
muoh mbtaken. Stonehenge excites curiosity only. How 
were these masses of stone brought here ? By whom and fot 
what purpose ? If these points were accurately ascertained, 
they would excite little interest. 

Again we have the following observations. 

•• In my wind the highest of all poetry is ethical poetry, as the high* 
est of all earthiy objects most be moral truth. Religion does not 
make a part of my subject j it is something beyond human pow- 
er*, and has failed in all human- hands except Milton's and Dante's, 
and even Daute** powers are involved -in his delineation of human 
passions, though in supernatural circumstances. What made So- 
crates the greatest of men ? His moral truth — his ethics. What 
proved Je*us Christ the Son of God hardly less than his miracles ? 
His moral precepts. And if ethics have made a philosopher the 
first of men, and have not been disdained as an adjunct to his Gos- 
pel by the Deity himself, are we to be told that ethical poetry, or 
didactic poetrv, or by whatever name yoo term it, whose object b 
to make men better and wiser, is not the very first order of poetry ; 
and are we to be told this too by one of the priesthood ? ft requires 
mors mind, mora wisdom, more power, than all the ' forests* that 
ever were 'Walked' for their f description, ' and all the epics that 
wete founded apon fields of battle. The Georgics are iudisputa- 
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bly, and, I belike, undisputedtyevea a finer poem thin the JEneid, 
Virgil knew this j he did not order them to be burnt. 

" The proper study of mankind it man.* 9 

This is unexpected from Lord Byron, and being a subject 
With which he has rarely meddled, no wonder that he ens. 
Ethics is, indeed, the highest subject a poet can choose, yet 
has it ever been deemed the least propitious for a display of 
poetry. Truth and fiction will not mix, whilst fiction has been 
deemed the soul of poetry. Nor has Pope proved himself de- 
ficient of the higher qualities more in any thing than in his 
ethics. The lines are well finished, the thoughts beautifully 
expressed, and the Deist argues with some show of logic, but 
is there a sublime passage to be found in the Essay on Man, 
or in the Ethical Epistles ? Not one. Whether it be, as his 
Lordship says, it requires more mind, more wisdom, &c but 
so it is, that sufficient mind, wisdom, and power, have not yet 
been found for the subject. With regard to the Georgics and 
iEneid we cannot but wonder at Lord Byron's mistake. It is 
well known that Virgil wished to destroy the J&neid because he 
had not finished it. Every one knows that there are half lines 
' every where, and that the whole was improved by omissions 
or other alterations through the care of Tucca and Varius. The 
Eclogues are not, therefore, finer poems than the JEneid, be- 
cause they too were not ordered to be burnt. Had Virgil lived 
to finish his works, then it might be determined which were 
best executed. At present nothing can be determined con- 
cerning Virgil's preference of the subject, by his wishing not 
to leave an imperfect poem behind him. Besides, with moderns 
the Georgics are prized at least the more, because of the 
beauty of the Latinitv, and the accuracy of the versification. 
And surely many a scholar has wished that Virgil had been left 
to find better topics. We know that these were adopted at the 
request of Augustus, who wished to make agriculture fashionable 
among the Romans. So that Virgil chose the subject of the 
jEneid, Augustus that of the Georgics, a fact which makes 
directly against Lord Byron's observations. 

In his real or affected zeal for Pope, Lord Byron has been 
led far astray from the long-established principles of criticism. 
Although something must be left to the taste or feelings of 
each individual, yet are there certain principles which seem, as 
Mr. Bowles has rightly denominated them, invariable. Nor 
will all the ingenuity nor bold assertions of his Lordship rescue 
the Rape of the Lock from the imputation of Burlesque, nor 
give pathos or sublimity to fats poet's ethic?. In short, this 
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Letter is superficial and unsatisfactory, and betrays rather a 
wish to attack Mr. Bowles, than any settled conviction of the 
sentiments and opinions advanced. 

— — — — ——— ——— BggaaBgBga— 

The Coronation. Obeerutikme on the Public life of the King. 
By the Rev. George Croly, AM. 8vo. Pp. 56. Warren, Old 
Bond Street ; and Blackwood, Edinburgh* 1821. 

Herb is a text upon which the Rev. Author might have com- 
posed an octavo volume instead of a slight pamphlet, in which 
no notice is taken of many most important points. One omis- 
sion which we particularly regret is, the reasons for the coro- 
nation. It was said in Parliament, that the coronation was 
nothing but a needless expensive show, an idle parade, how- 
ever magnificent. Nor was this assertion combated by any 
member on national or constitutional grounds. Yet, whoever 
shall review the transactions 6f the last reign, and consider 
the true system and fundamental points of the British Go- 
vernment, will, perhaps, be induced to conclude, that the 
essential parts of the coronation are indispensably necessary 
whatever may be thought of the parade. Too many consider 
the Parliament as the whole of our system, it in their idea 
has swallowed up the other branches of legislature, and a -king 
seems created but for the purpose of assenting to their acts. 
But this is altogether an erroneous view of the subject. Our 
constitution has, in fact, grown out of the infirmities of human 
nature. Wherever an injury, an oppression, or a wrong ap- 
peared, there a remedy was applied. The various contests 
which have in this country been carried on for power, have 
introduced those improvements that now require orily to be 
preserved to answer all the purposes of government, with more 
liberty to the subject, and better protection of property, than 
have hitherto been achieved under any other constitution what- 
ever. The civil wars taught Henry VII. the necessity of 
diminishing the powef of the nobility. This he accomplished 
so well, that his son was the most despotic monarch in Europe. 
The nation feeling the inconvenience of this in the arbitrary 
measures of his two daughters, combined to curtail what were 
then denominated the prerogatives of the crown. Those who 
first contemplated these measures aimed at real improvements. 
But they were soon driven away by men of a more daring 
stamp, who sought their own aggrandizement only. So that 
at the restoration of the second Charles, the varied rights of 
the nation and the monarch were rather understood than fixed. 
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At the revoltitioh this oinission was remedied, and 
were eftacted to guard against future encroachment* ekher oa 
the part of the King, the Lords, of the Command Expe* 
perience, too, having taught the nation that no engagement 
could bind a Papist, it was deemed necessary to exclude per- 
sons of that religion from the throne, and all other subordi- 
nate situations which might empower them to do mischief. 
Now the proper end of all government is the happiness of the 
people* This happiness consists in security of person and 
property, as well as in freedom from unnecessary restraint. 
The world has seen various expedients tried for obtaining these 
advantages, but with the usual imperfection of worldly affairs, 
what you gained on one side you lost on another. Security 
could be easily ensured at the expense of freedom. But if to 
freedom evefy thing else was sacrificed, more anxiety Was pro- 
duced by the irregular movements of the fickle multitude, thai 
by all the terrors of despotism. A mixed government seems 
to have best attained both purposes. The three estates mu- 
tually check each other, ana it should in these days be raorfe 
frequently insisted upon, that it is the especiat duty of the 
King to restrain any encroachments of either house. As neither 
of these is infallible, and as popular clamour has frequently 
attempted what would have been injurious to the nation, there 
must be a vis conservativa somewhere resident. But this 
power should be guided by certain fundamental principles, 
which it is not permitted the Legislature to alter. We appre- 
hend this power to be committed to the King, and these prin- 
ciples laid down in the oaths which are taken at the corona- 
tion. If any part of the constitution might be altered at the 
will of parliament, it would evidently be useless to impose on the 
monarch any oaths whatever, since it might then become uncon- 
stitutional to observe them, and thus the constitution would 
operate against the constitution, or contain a self-contradiction. 
It therefore follows, that those articles to which the monarch 
at his coronation is called upon by the laws to swear are of 
perpetual obligation, and can be altered only by a revolution. 
One of these, for instance, is the support of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in England, and of toe Kirk in Scotland. 
It is well known that this construction of the coronation oath 
induced our late revered monarch, George 111., to oppose all 
attempts at placing the Popish Church on a level with bur own. 
Indeed, if a king should consent to such a measure, that con- 
sent would virtually dissolve the subject from his allegiance. 
To prevent any such alterations in favour of Popery, the pre- 
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Sent family were seated on th* throne tp the exclusion of the 
right line. 

Now -this view of our system renders the coronation essen- 
tially necessary, as giving permanent stability to its fundamen- 
tal principles. One might to be sure have suspected this to have 
been the case, by observing the opposition made to it by our 
experimental politicians, who seem to have no settled notion 
of the true ends of government. From their measures and 
language one would be led to conclude, that a vote for a mem- 
ber of parliament was a necessary ingredient to human hap- 
piness, and that general elections formed the chief support of 
private character and public peace. But that government 
which produces the greatest security from all wrongs with the 
least restraint is undoubtedly the best, and is to be preferred 
whether representative or not. In our own, one very material 
point is gained by making the execution and enactment of our 
laws totally independent of the private character of the prince. 
This prevents that versatility which would otherwise ensue, 
as well as more serious evils, if the prince should be of a vio- 
lent and despotic character. We cannot farther dilate upon 
this admirable contrivance, except to remark, that by means of 
these established principles, and of this contrivance, that the 
king can do no wrong, a change of ministry affects external 
policy chiefly, and makes little alteration in the internal ma- 
nagement of the country, so far at least as individuals are 
concerned. 

We have made these observations on account of the dif- 
ferent view in which Mr. Croly sees this subject. That gen- 
tleman seems to think, that the character of the sovereign is 
of high importance. Certainly it is desirable that the sovereign 
should be esteemed by his subjects. But a tolerably able 
ministry would keep all in order whether it were so or not. 
We do not mean such an heterogenous mixture as now guide 
our councils, which owe their bond of union to the violence 
of their opponents.' We might indeed add, that the absurdity 
of the various plans which these have advocated, together 
with their general public conduct, renders the whole nation 
suspicious of their designs or their abilities. Whilst the out- 
rageous measures which they have adopted to obtain an oppor- 
tunity of shewing off their talents, has justly alarmed the real 
lovers of their country. To their rash proceedings Mr. Croly 
alludes in the following passage. 

"The spirit of libel, active and eager in all conditions of society, 
is yet disabled from effecting serious evil in private life. Law U 
No. 279, VoL 60, August, 1821. X x 
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vigorous, individual feeling vigilant and revengeful. In this cir- 
cumscription of its appetites, libel has one outlet for the supply of 
sustenance and triumph the roost attractive and the most secure. 
Rank, and the highest rank, is its natural object ; the slanderous 
'surveillance, which dares not intrude upon the retirement of a roof- 
less attic, is indulged with its smooth and unrestricted sweep round 
the throne ; — The wandering electricity which would be extin- 
guished, if it touched the ground, never finds itself more vivid, than 
When it is free to shoot and kindle round the knosp and pinnacles 
of the crown. 

" Late proceedings had peculiarly brought the king's name: into 
discussion, and it is among the heaviest offences of the public agi- 
tators, that they urged the discussion into personal liberties with 
their sovereign. This was not done blindly. Ro man can have 
laid his hand on the book of the Constitution, without seeing that 
it prohibits the confounding of the king's person with his autho- 
rity. But the book of Insurrection has other maxims, and its cardi- 
nal practice is, to degrade the individual at the head of the realm. 
A mighty stride is made towards ruin, when the sovereign is stripped 
to the popular imagination of the ancient and inherited qualities of 
the throne. 

" The more elevated leaders in .this dangerous proceeding may 
not be distinctly chargeable with contemplating the whole revo- 
lutionary length of its consequences. They have • a wisdom, such 
as it is, and it must teach them to abate all swelling of the waters, 
beyond the exact height that floats them into power. They can 
covet no more of popular disturbance, no more of the shaking of 
the earth, than that which may be enough to break dowu their 
dungeon wall of opposition, and let them out into the light and air 
of royal patronage. But the result of this trifling with obloquy 
ought to have been foreseen. Not a word of those personalities 
was lost upon the multitude of diseased and desperate fortuoet 
that hang upon party. The spirit darkened as it descended. 
What was sport to the rhetorical reformer within the legislature, 
was inflamed passion and projected regicide to the sincere revolu- 
tionist without j metaphoric folly was the parent of factions mad- 
ness. Yet there is not a man living who can charge the king with a 
perversion of the law 5— with an oppression of the subject, — with 
the remotest tendency to use the mighty power of the throne to the 
prejudice of the Constitution." 

After some farther judicious observations upon this subject, 
Mr. Croly next adverts to the pnblie character of the King. 
Here he proves his" Majesty to have deserved the highest praise 
from the nation, on account of that which the boots and buck- 
skin hero of Norfolk holds oat as an unpardonable misde- 
meanour. A few hungry partizans may think with him, but 
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we we sure that the great majority of the nation and of Eu- 
rope unite in these sentiments of Mr. Croly. 

" What the king has done is matter of record* In 1 81 1, he was 
called to be sole regent We were then in the midst of a stupen- 
dous war. The streogth of the coutiueot was crushed ; the ancient 
defences of the great European society were beaten down before a 
rode and headlong violence, which seemed raised for the purposes 
of a ruin surpassing the strength of man, or his hope of restoration. 
The world was deluged with confusion. To assume the sceptre 
at such a period, without adding to the national perplexities by the 
rashness habitual to new power ; to have simply sailed down in the 
vessel of the state without a dangerous interference with its course 
or its crew ; without the vanity, of exhibiting untried skill, or the 
gratification of repelling services in which he had no original choice, 
would have been meritorious. But the Prince Kegent had to di- 
vest himself of strong and accustomed impressions ; lie had to post- 
pone personal feelings, and prefer to men of captivating com- 
panionship, others less likely to sacrifice their opinions, but more 
Furnished with the qualities for governing the state. Of 'She result 
of this determination we feel the benefits, and shall feel theat as 
long as we have a country. We feel them iu our military renown* 
in oar commercial grandeur, in dur domestic security. They visit 
and touch us like the light from every point of the atmosphere* 
The influence of that single, manly decision has transfused itself 
through all the recesses and depths of the system. It is no pre* 
sumptuous unveiling of Providence, to look upon the determination 
to support the ministry of the late king, as our immediate preservav 
tive from the most calamitous reverses that could have drained the 
•heart of a people. For, the policy of their opponents was decla- 
red : they had resisted the war, that was the only hope of Europe. 
They would have taken refuge in a peace infested with all the evils 
of open hostility, without its compensating honour, its chance of 
victory, or its animation and bracing of the public mind. But the 
evil day must have come,— they must have met it at last, not with 
the bold array and valourous defiance of a nation, proud of its 
strength, and confident in its leaders ; but with the broken and 
scattered resistance of men surprised in their sleep, and gathering 
up their weapons while the enemy were pouring over their walls. It 
may be owing, under God, to that determination, that England is 
not now a place of Graves, and her people a peeled and scattered 
remnant, flying across the seas, and imploring charity from stran- 
gers, and shelter from the howling wilderness. Yet there was hi 
that day much to distract and oppress the judgment which was 
railed on to decide between the competitors for the Royal confi- 
dence. The war seemed to *ave failed in its chief objects. The 
independence of the Continent had vanished away. Germany 
was afield of slaughter, enenmbered with the>reck of her thrones 
and armies. Spain was a desert, through which the British armies 
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moved, like a fiery pillar, to marshal its broken aud moniuiring 
tribe«. Among ourselves the cry of the multitude was for peace. 
The war have beeu glorious but oppressive j the perpetual 1 if hug 
of the sword, even Kir victory, was exhausting our strength ;'and 
selfishness in our Allies, and tremendous and increasing force iu 
the enemy, threatened to make success ouly a respite, and defeat 
hopeless ruin.*' 

Mr. C. proceeds to point out the ruinous councils which the 
opposition gave to the nation, and has recorded some extracts 
from their speeches. Most certainly, if the various speeches 
made in and out of parliament respecting the late war, its 
management, and its events, by the leaders of the opposition 
were fairly collected together, it would form a monument of 
disgrace to them for ever. Either they spoke their real senti- 
ments, and then we must set them down for very shallow poli- 
ticians indeed, or they opposed measures which they approved 
as advantageous to the nation, merely to succeed ministry in 
office. In that case what reproach would be sufficiently severe i 
But from the specimen we had of their talents, during the 
short period of their administration, when they failed in every 
plan, and nearly ruined the nav^ by dismantling the frigates, we 
must leave them on the first horn of the dilemma, and spare their 
integrity at the expense of their capacity. 

j " This Charge is not lightly brought. They shall be condemned 
out of their own mouths. Lord Grey thus throws down his pledge 
in the commencement of the Peninsular campaign ? — 

" ♦ 1 have already said, it was not a sudden ebullitiou, that should 
have led us to depart from those principles of economy which I 
have so often recommended. * * * If neither of those things 
existed, (spirit in the Spanish people, or authority in their Go- 
vernment,) or if the one existed without the other, it was the 
other, it was the very acme of madness in his Majesty's MiuUters, 
under such circumstances, to lavish, as they have done, the resour- 
ces of the country. * * * His Majesty's Ministers, on the 
l6th of December, thought proper to advise his Majesty to issn* 
that celebrated proclamation, which pledged his Majesty to the 
uqiversal Spanish nation ; which bound this country to a cause, 
which, according to every information, was at that time actually 
hopeless. * * * But I cannot but disapprove of this gra- 
tuitous pledge, solemnly proclaimed to the world under such cir* 
cumstances ; a pledge which could not be of any service to Spain, 
and might be of considerable inconvenience to this country.'— 
April 21, 1809. Debate on the Address on the Campaign. 

" ' Before peace can arrive, before it will be possible for us to 

make %oy sob^r estimate of the terms ou which it may be possible 

, for us to accept it, 1 much fear it will be our duty to contemplate 
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the great accession of power and resources which France will de- 
rive from the subjugation of the peninsula of Spain. What is the 
inference frosa the whole ? It it, that looking at the situation of 
France, at the extent of its hostile means, &c. * * * We 
must conduct the war in such a manner as not to fear a failure of 
resources. * * * And what policy is better calculated to 
resist the most formidable dauger with which the liberties of a 
country were ever menaced, than the provident system of hus- 
banding our resources*? This vital policy, I lament to say, has not 
been pursued by the present advisers of the Crown. * * * 
They (the Ministry) must have been struck with the folk of em- 
barking in military operations against France, at a time when there 
wan no power in existence to give them an effectual co-operation, 
* * * Is the power of Buonaparte lessened since we engaged 
in that warfare ? Is the power of France reduced below what it was 
when we embarked in a military co-operation with the Spanish 
people ? * * * 1 have this night arraigned his Majesty's Mi- 
nisters for pursuing a line of conduct respecting the operations of 
the war, and the external difficulties we experience, wholly the 
reverse of that which the situation of this country and the circum- 
atauces of the world render absolutely necessary !' — Debate of 
June 13, 1810. 

" These are the published sentiments of the head of the Oppo- 
sition ! A man of rank and public weight, of much experience in 
public council, and of undisputed sincerity. Can the burlesqheof 
political prediction go farther ? . ft would be unprofitable and 
needless to call up from their oblivion the heartless absurdities with 
which the followers and echoes of his Lordship laboured to en- 
lighten the empire. Lord Erskine indignantly declared it as his 
opinion, 'that it would have been better for the public service, 
bad the meu who lost their lives in the late campaign been shot in 
St. James's Park.*— Debate, April 21, 1809. 

" But the eloquence of those Statesmen could spread the wing 
beyond its habitual censure of England and her Allies. It could 
soar and shine in the panegyric of Napoleon. It is their crime, a 
crime beyond forgiveness, that they were the adulators of the Ty- 
rant of France, the wonderers and bowers down before the majesty 
of his presence, the humbled and submissive gazers on his pavilion 
of cloud, until the mysterious might within should proclaim his 
pleasure in the lightnings. With them Napoleon was the * child 
of Providence P The superstition of their folly covered a malig- 
nant and sanguinary usurper with the robe of wisdom, less to be 
resisted, than to he obeyed, and profanely sent him forth on his pro- 
gress of devastation with the attributes and authority ofa Minister . 
of Heaven." 

How severe a punishment it would be to Lord Grey that he 
should be obliged to con over his own speeches ! Indeed this 
pamphlet dwells far more on the character and conduct of party 
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among us, than on its ostensible subject, the Public Life of 
the King, and although the style is often turgid, the senti- 
ments are usually just. The truth of the following statement 
will be acknowledged by every sound member of the state. 

" We now approach transaction* on which no man of British 
feeling can reflect without pain. The wounds are still scarcely 
closed, and it would be the last work of loyalty to open them 
again. The errors of those to whom custom and the laws hare al- 
lotted the place of dignity , are but reluctant topics to rightly cod* 
slituted minds. The Queen's trial was a matter of necessity ,— 
solemn, constitutional necessity. The meauest culprit in the 
empire would have had a claim to lift np his voice agaiust the 
laws ; the crown of England would have been a bauble, if the 
Queen's challenge of a trial had not been answered by an appeal 
to public justice. The nation has felt and done homage to the 
personal forbearance of the King under circumstances calculated to 
distress and jrritate the feelings of every mau of honour. 

" The discomfited spirit of Radicalism rose from its sleep en 
« that oblivious pool* where the visitations of the law had flung it 
down ; and its summons to the whole host of its scorched and 
smitted followers was the Queen's cause. The proceedings of the 
time, vulgar and pantomimic as they were ; the carousals, and 
petitions, and processions that threw the common sense of England 
into ridicule, were of importance as a clue to the general, intricate 
design of the Reformers. The queen's guilt or innocence was no 
question of theirs. 

" The true conclusion to be drawn from those burlesque pomps 
of the mob, those marshalled riots, and republican loyalties, was to 
the unsparting, pestilent activity that has taken subversion upon 
its hands ; the eager diligence with which jacobinism spurs on to 
the seizure of every spot from which the country can be command- 
ed ; its struggle for the bar, the army, and even the cbnrcb, omnia 
maria vexata •?— every harbour aud creek of the civil polity search* 
ed for a secure deposit of its contraband, imported from the de- 
cayed stores of French democracy ;— its adoption of every pretext 
of disturbance 5 the evil ubiquity in which it is instantly present, 
wherever there is a mind to be inflamed, or a hand to be dipped 
in treason : its instant mixture with the errors of the great and the 
discontents of the poor ; its fearful, subtle, satanic administering 
of the exact temptation that is to bewilder each, till the bond is 
signed in blood," 

These extracts will sufficiently show the vigour and the 
spirit in which this pamphlet is composed. We could have 
wished, however, that the fee v. Author had more confined him- 
self to the ostensible subject. For there are many traits in 
his Majesty's public conduct which might be brought forwards 
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with great advantage, and which would prove to the nation 
the truth of the motto so elegantly and justly impressed on the 
coronation medals. 

Proprio jam jure, animo paterno. 

iii ■ i ■ 

Sir Francis Darrell ; or the Vortex : a Novel. By R. C. Dal- 
las, Esq. Author of Perclval, Aubrey, Morland, &c. &c. 
4 vols. 12mo. Longman and Co. 1820. 

In a short preface Mr. Dallas informs us, that the " object of 
bis present essay is not only to expose vice and folly, but to. 
counteract the impiety and blasphemy which disgrace the age." 
The design is most excellent, we wish as much could be said 
of the execution. We are at a loss to know who in these vo- 
lumes is the vicious man. Sir Francis, the hero, is, indeed, 
when about sixteen or seventeen years old, guilty of one 
great transgression, whose consequences were very fatal. Yet 
not only is he made to offend quite as much, nay, more, through 
ignorance than vice, but to have spent his hours in sorrow and 
repentance from the moment that he was aware of the mis- 
chief he had done. He is represented as self-condemned and 
wretched, but disbelieving in a future state, yet at the same 
time accomplishing all the good in his power. Disgusted with 
society at a very early period of his life, he cherishes in soli- 
tude his morbid reflections. By one of the common incidents 
in novels, he is charmed with the beautiful Miss Saville, who 
is a pious Christian, but a Papist. By her intreaties and influ- 
ence he is persuaded to read the Bible. This he does without 
note or comment, and at last meets with three difficulties, to 
solve which he applies to his sweetheart 1 Was any thing 
ever so ridiculous. A Ijarooet, a scholar, and a gentleman of 
fortune in England, seriously applies to a girl for the solution 
of theological difficulties. Sooth to say, two of the three are 
very girlish objections, which most boarding-school misses 
might solve. The third is, indeed, a formidable question. Mr. 
Dallas puts them into the hands of a Bishop, who is made to 
reply to the two first very clumsily, and to the last very ob- 
scurely. However, Sir Francis is satisfied, and becomes a 
Christian. This does not satisfy Miss Saville, who wishes him 
to be like herself, complete, This hesitation produces some 
delay of their nuptials, when Sir Francis is stabbed by a rival, 
but not killed. His danger takes away Miss Saville's scruples, 
and she turns Protestant, and her reasons for abjuring her 
faith are very curious, we believe, for we do not quite com- 
prehend them. 
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jle*t f Sir F. DarrelPa friend, Mr. Vernon, is another profli- 
gate, who, in fact, is guilty of no profligacy except mentally, 
is a very active, useful friend, and meets with no mischance. 
Rufus Palmer is an Evangelical sinner. t Mr. Dallas in him 
would expose a thorough hypocrite, and punish him too. Bat 
this is most awkwardly managed. He succeeds in none of his 
attempts, and his punishment is, a trick played on him at a 
masquerade, and his c^ook swearing a child to him 1 These 
are the chief dramatis person®, hy whose means Mr« Dallas 
has endeavoured to effect his purpose of exposing vice and 
folly, impiety and blasphemy. As from this machinery we can 
extract nothing to instruct our readers, we will be a little more 
bountiful for their amusement. 

" During this preamble, we put a baby's cap and frock ©o 
Rufus, and Aspell dressed himself as a nurse, with a very Urge 
false bosom, a high cap, and very high-heeled shoes, so that be 
was gigantic. Rufus laughed at the figure immoderately, and let 
lis undress him without much notice, till finding himself almost 
naked, • Why ! what the deuce are you at ?' cried he, continuing 
his laugh; on which Aspell, placing the nurse, went and coaxed 
and hushed him, till we had fairly undressed him for bed ; when, 
without giving him time to consider, he lifted him up like a child, 
with our assistance put him into the machine, and, tucking the 
clothes well about him to preserve decency, the poles were' run in, 
and Rufus hurried away, laughing ready to kill himself. Having 
set him down in a convenient spot, the poles were taken away, and 
Aspell drawing a stool to the head of the cradle, began hushing 
and rocking, midst a roar of laughter from the gathering crowd — 
* Lullaby ! lullaby !'— Rufus, mindful of the character tie had to 
support, spoke not a word, but occasionally whimpered to keep 
up the farce. Aspell patted and pretended to suckle him, when 
Rufus, unable to bear the constant rocking, pulled him close, and 
whispered $ ' For the Lord's sake, my friend, don't rock any more, 
I am sick at the stomach.' 

" ' Hush ! By, baby, by !* said Aspell, and, pretending to sit 
down, slipped away. Our dresses being altered, we got close to 
the cradle to observe. Every one passing gave him a husk and a 
lullaby ; some stood to look. Aspell, having got the secret of his 
stomach, put his foot on the rocking-*tep, and gave it a gentle 
see-saw. After whining and crying like a child, Rufus was unable 
to restrain a manlier kind of groan, < Oh !' of which no notice 
being taken, he bawled out, • Zounds ! I shall be sick.* 

" The gentle rocking continuing, and no nurse coming to him, 
he clapped a hand on each side of the cradle, and, thrusting out bis 
head first on one side and then on. the other, in search of his nurse, 
he roared, • 1 tell you, Aspell, by the Lord, I shall be sick.* 
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«• He looked in vain for Aspell ; for, though he saw hit loot on 
the rocker, he knew not to whom the foot belonged. 

" ' Yon, Sir/ said he, ' who belong to that foot, I beg that it 
may take you away/ 

" Aspell removed hit foot, upon which I rocked on the opposite 
side. Hit head was out there instantly. Heated beyond bearing 
by his agitation and the crowd, he tore off bit mask, and exhibited 
a perspiring visage 

4€ * 1 insist, Sir, you take your foot away; this is not your era-' 
die/ There was a burst of laughter. ' Lord ! the child can 
apeak ! who would have thought it V We gave him a little respite 
from rocking while he sat up, looking round with his lace cap and 
frock. 

*« « What a pretty child,' says one ; ' I wonder how old be is. 
Lord ! it has got its teeth ; what a shame to be in a cradle !— Let*t 
toss him out !* - 

" Poor Rufus, conscious how unprepared he was for such a toss, 
cried out, * Now, you would not do *uch a thing, would you ? Fie 
for shame ! Sir, this is Mr. Vernon's cradle. We are in joke j 
take care, Sir, take care you don't toss the cradle over.' 

" ' By no means, 9 said the mask 5 1 did not know Mr. Vernon 
bad such a fine child.' 

" * Puff and nonsense/ cried Rufus 5 ' go about your business/ 
He now began to be very impatient. Seeing me looking on, he 
beckoned me with his finger. 

" ' My worthy Sir/ said he, in a low voice, ' do you know Mr. 
Vernon ?' 

" « Intimately/ 

" ' It makes me extremely happy to hear you say so. 1 am hit 
particular friend. Do me the favour to go and bring him here/ 

" * I will/ said I, in a feigned voice ; * but will you first satisfy 
my curiosity ? Did your papa come over to this country with 
Captain Gulliver ? Are all children in your country as big as you 
when born ? And are ye all born with tteth ?' 

" * Noue of your trick* upon traveller*/ quoth Rufus, * I know 
all that nonsense is fair at a masquerade j but will you be kind 
enough now to go and fetch your friend Vernon here.' 

" * I never taw tuch a child in all my life. Why nurse, you 
you should whip this child.* 

'• • Oh dear me ! dear me !* cried Aspell, now returned as the 
nurse, ' since I have been away, some fairy has changed my boy \ 
La ! what a different nose !' 

" I say, I hay, Aspell/ said Rufus, in a gentle voice, ' come 
here, I want to speak to yon.' 

*« • Thee art not my child. I'll not come near thee. Oh ! what 
a pretty babe was mine. 9 

" ' Do, ray dear Sir/ said Rufus to a stander-hy/ pull that big 
woman close to me*' 
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u • What, a'nt you done sucking yet l % said the mask j ' for 
shame !* 

«* ' Let roe but catch hold of her/ said Rufus, « and you shall 
see. I'll give her leave to get out of my clutches again, if she 
can/ 

" « Oh ! what a naughty child ! fie ! 6e ! Go to sleep/ Some 
one rocked the cradle. 

" * No more of that/ roared he. ' I say, As pel I, do tell me 
where Vernon is gone ; I am sure he would not have left me so 
long if he knew all, — some unavoidable assignation I am sure ; but 
I say, my clear A spell, I want to tell you something, I do indeed/ 

Here his * ye caught the goddess Diana coming towards the 
cradle. This female divinity was no other than the muscular Miss 
Belcher. 

*' ' Hah !* continued he, ' here is a friend ; this must be Ver- 
non's cousin. I say, Lady Diana !' The mask went up to the 
cradle. 

<« ' My dear, good Lady. Barbara,* said he.— 

" ' 1 dont know you,' said the mask.— 

" ' Not know me ! I 6 hall never forget your salve, and great 
kindness. You know Mr. Palmer, Mr. Rufus Palmer, dou't 
you } Down with you last Christmas* This is all play. Pray 
bring your cousin to me/ 

" * Where are my nymphs ?' said Diana. * Bring me a rod, a 
birch rod j— this is not the first little boy 1 have chastised/ 

" * Lord have mercy on me ! You may go about your business, 
Mrs. Diana/ 

" * He is not so ugly neither, 9 cried Diana. * Come, I won't 
whip it this time ! kiss and make friends. Coo, doo.' 

•• * Go, go,— get along with you, you Jezebel !' roared Rufus. 

" ' Get along P said Diana, * you dirty, puny, little thing ; 
get along r eh ! Take that/ As she spoke, the goddess gave him 
a slap upon the cheek, that echoed at a considerable distance. 

" 'You he- woman/ bawled he : catch me again at a place 
where they dress up Mendozas aud Belchers for female goddesses ! 
Catch me at a masquerade again/ 

" The twinging of the slap was still operating on his cooler, when 
a smart boy ran up, saying, ' Which is Mr. Palmer, pray?' 

« « D— Mr. Palmer, said Luinlev ; * I know no more of Mr. 
Palmer than that child in the cradle there. Little one, is your 
name Palmer ?' 

«' ' You be cursed/ cried Rufus. 

** ' I have a letter for him/ said the boy. 

"i Rufus, between the shame of being recognized in his distress, 
and desire to have the letter, called to him, ' 1 say, ray lad, come 
here/ the boy went forward. • In the letter from Mr. Vernon ?' 

" * No, master/ replied the boy j ' it's from a lady/ 

" « Give it me directly/ cried Rufus. 
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<* « No, no-, master/ said the boy j * you'll tear it to hits. 
Where's your nurse V. 

«* « Stuff! 1 know Mr. Palmer, and I'll take care that he shall 
hate it,* Here he snatched it out of the no-unwilHng hand of the 
boy, and opened it, 

M Look, look !' cried a mask, ' that child can read already/ 

!' Rufus, intent upon the ideas which the note excited, paid bo 
attention to this remark. It was written by Lumley, in a female 
hand ; the words were : 

" ' Where is Palmer ? Where is he } 
Him my eyes have sought in vain j— 

Let hirn come to yonder tree, 
And a kiss he there may gain. 

Silvia. 

•' ' I have seen this hand-writing before/ said Rufus in solilo- 
quy } then, calling the boy, * My lad/ said he, •* I am Mr. Palmer, 
I suppofe you know this is all play, I. have lost Mr. Veruon, and 
want to get out.* 

" ' Shall I help you ?' said the boy, making an effort to pull 
off the bed clothes, 

•• • Hoh ! hob ! hoh ! roared out Rufus, seizing the boy's 
hands ; ' Zooks, child ! you must not do that ; — 1*11 tell you what 
though you may do.— -By the Lord that's a good thought. I'll 
give you five shillings, if you'll go ooteide and bring in two chair- 
men to take the cradle out of this infernal place,* 

" ' I will, Sir/ replied the young mask, ' I really feel for 
you/ 

€i • Well, well ! we will talk of her another time: — and now 
see, here come chairmen with Silvia's page/ 

" Rufus rubbed his hands with joy. * Here, my men, here are 
the cranks for the poles,' cried he to two musks in large chairmen's 
coat* with proper straps and poles, which the masks soon fixed, 
and began to move. A shout followed him. 

" ' Shout away, shout away ! I don't care that for any of you/ 
cried Rufus, snapping his finger and thumb ; * I shall soon be 
away from your nonsense, and catch me at a masquerade again, 
that's all t You are a good boy,' added he, speakiug to the mask 
who had brought the supposed chairman, * I wou't forget the five 
shillings^— was it live and sixpence ? 

" Turning into another apart meut, followed by a crowd, the 
chairmen, pretending to be overcome by the weight, rested. No 
sooner was the cradle lodged on the floor than it began rocking. 
Rufua in. vain darted his head from out- side to the other to find his 
tormentors ; away he rolled like a light over-masted ship iu a heavy 
swell. He begged Silvia's boy to muke the chairman beat off the 
mob. This they did to hi* great relief. 

" ' Master/ said- one of the chairmen, ' this is warm work ; I 
hope your honour will order us a put/ 
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u ' There's no porter to be got here, man ; you shall have two 
pots when yon get outside of this volcano. 9 

-" * Thank your honour.; Grady's not without his share of con- 
science ; your honour can't do more th o you can do. Come, 
Phelim, take up/ 

" ' His honour/ said Phelim, ' will be kind enough to settle 
with us. here ; its the custom* your honour, on crowded nights, to 
numerate we your honour's servants more than usual.' 

<• < Very well, very well, go ou.' 

" • Your honour's a stranger, to we, and we hopes no offence iu 
demanding the fare and mu Deration before we carry you any far- 
ther.' 

«• * The Lord have mercy on me !' sighed Rufus j ' I shall never 
get out. — I'll pay you when you have set me down.' 

«« * We haves no doubt of your honour's honour at all,' said 
Phelim ; ' but o' masquerade nights there be some of you gentle* 
men that bilk we all for fun. We must beg to be paid, your ho- 
nour.' 

'* ' You may beg long enough and be hanged to you ; I have 
not got on my — my— pockets.' 

" ' Sure your honour beant at a loss for a friend to lend you ten 
or twelve shillings.' 

" f Ten or twelve devils,' cried Rufus. 

" As to that, you may do as you please ; but our fare we will 
have before we stir, and that's five shillings all but sixpence. You 
can't be any gentleman, or you would not 'stand for the numera- 
tion with a couple of poor fellows, carrying such a heavy big boy 
as you.* 

" Rufus, confounded, knew not what to do. 

" ' Shall I go for a police officer ?' said Silvia's lad. 

" ' What for ? To make a noise here ? I have had enough of 
that ; pay them^and have done with then/ 

" * Who, 1 ? Sir ! I have no silver about me j shall I go to my 
lady for some ?' 

" 'Are you mad, boy ? Not for the world ; I have plenty in 
my purse if I had it here. — Where's Beelzebub ? be will lend me 
a few shillings, to be sure.' 

" The mouk had vanished j the chairmen were not to be found. 
Rufus's patience was now completely exhausted, and, indeed, I 
now thought it time to release him, and bustled forward in my 
first dress, with my mask in my hand.' " 

" Pointiug out the tree, and the lady sitting on a bench that 
could hold two persons, I left him, and in a moment slipped 
on a domino, which was ready for me. Rufus, approaching the 
bench, bowed, and bowed, without the slightest return of notice; 
at length he went up close. I was not near enough to hear his re- 
ception, but I saw Silvia inviting him to sit. The bench was on a 
swivel, and was safe enough to look at, and also when the supported 
side had a sufficient weight upon it to balauce the other side which 
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had do support under it I taw Rufus take the seat, and after a 
few minutes Silvia rose, when the seat taming on its hinge, down 
dropped the lover roaring as he fell, and Silvia ran off. He was; 
however, up in a moment and after ber, saying : 

" * 1*11 know who you are, though. 9 He followed, sometimes 
running, sometimes creeping, and Lu in ley's friend kept him full 
half an hour at bo-peep. Passing several persons whom he sus* 
pected to be me, he dealt about his pinch and his cough, and was 
laughed at, and sometimes assailed and abused. At last Silvia 
suffered herself to be caught. 

" ' Now, do tell me truly,* said he, ' are you a woman, or 
notr 

•' A crowd gathering, * Don't be rude, Sir/ cried Silvia, in an 
affected voice 5 — * I won't be followed in this manner. You have 
already cost me more tears than you are worth.' 

u * Upon my soul !*— said Rufus. 

'« ' A pretty fellow/ cried one of the crowd ' to make a woman 
cry/— 

« • Upon mv soul ! 9 repeated Rufus. 

* € ' Soul and body both, gentlemen, 9 said Silvia, weeping, — ' he 
is a betrayer, a deceiver. 9 

" ' Shame ! shame !* was echoed to his ear : — ' he deserves to be 
ducked/ 

" The idea appalled Rufus, and he addressed the crowd in his 
defence :— « I give you my word, 9 said he, « I never meant to hurt 
the lady ; — she wrote me a note, which I have not got about me. 9 

49 ' Shame !* cried one, * to boast of receiving letters from ladies.* 

" ' Lord have mercy/ cried Rufus, * you don't understand me/ 

u * Let's hustle him/ savs one. 

" ' If you do/ says Rufus, holding up his doubled fist, ' I'll 
knock the first man down that touches me/ 

<€ r Pray do, do/ said Silvia, ' he deserves it :— I'll begin first/ 
The mask elbowed him, and he was sea-sawed by the crowd. 

" * Madam !' said he, turning to Silvia, whose mask was now off 
and disclosed a hard-featured face, with a thick beard, whiskers, 
and long black eye-brows. 

" * Madam ! by the Lord !' cried he, struck with the figure, ' I 
was going to call her Jezebel, but she is nothing better than a Ho- 
lofernes/ 

" ' Cruel, cruel Rufus !* whimpered Silvia. 

'« « Cruel Rufus/ was chorussed by the by-standers*, 

•" ' I see how it is/ said he, ' this is what you call the humours 
of a masquerade;— catch me at a masquerade again, that's all/— 
and off he strode j but before he had got ten steps, he heard him- 
self called :— he stopped and looked towards the quarter whence 
the sound issued, and waited for a repetition of it. 

" * Rufus ! 9 this came from an opposite direction. He started 
round, when his name was repeated in a different place, where he 
immediately directed his eyes, after a little longer waiting. 
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«« ' Hah ! cone ye I it's all a than ; all a inasquevade frews St* 
to latt :'— and he went en to hopes af flndieg sue, pinching and 
coughing as be sought his way out of the house. So match lor 
RuTus.^ * 

We shall conclude with Miss Saville's reasons for changing 
her religion, which we are certain will satisfy our readers pa 
the score of the author's theological attainments, 

" ' With much effort* my truly loved friend, I have reisednay mind 
to a degree of composure and strength, which enables me to address 
you, and to assure you, that, in life or death, I am resolved to beyoor* a. 
But in declaring this, let me not lose your esteem. I have not been 
swayed by earthly considerations. I love you, indeed, more thno I 
can express, and I have loved you loogtr than I have been myeetf 
aware of ; yet, great as I know my a&ction to be, never would it 
have prevailed with me to abandon the duty I owe to <Sod. I 
abjure my former opinions, not because I love you, but because, 
on reflection, 1 think those opinions attributed to the Almighty a 
VI ll that cannot be his. Shall your soul be lest for ever, * after 
what it has accomplished ? \ would sooner believe 'Virtue; a mockery* 
and the evil Spirit the supreme Power. This is enough for me, but 
there are also other points, which now appear to me inconsistent 
with God's goodness. I cannot dwell upon them. I^aid, I would 
never he the wife of a map, with whom I differed in religious |»rin* 
ciples. If you live— how I have prayed for your being spaaed to 
me, God knows-^I will plane myself under your guidance, in -the 
pursuit of true religion* I am sure you will lead me rights but, 
if I have the misfortune to lose you, I will take the instruction 1 of 
enlightened men ; 1 will learn of my father, my couaia, and af our 
good Bishop. There may be, there are I am sure, some excellent 
principles in the Roman Catholic faith, but my attachment to 'the 
whole has led me into a fatal error, one that prevented my being 
your's in time to avert the horror of this moment. I therefore abjure 
it entirely, and will adopt that which you will lead me to. And 
now let me tell you that I consider myself as your wife, and that 
tjie only comfort 1 can have is to be permitted to perform the du- 
ties of a wife in attendance upon you. If the Almighty grant my 
1>rayer, love and duty shall combine to make you happy through 
ife ; if it is his will to deny it, I will support myself in think mg* of 
you as long as I live, in the hope of meeting you when I die* My 
father says you have asked to see me. You have but to send lor 
me; I will not lose a moment iu flying to your arms.*' 

If love is not a good logician, he is at least a persuasive 
one. 
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MISCELLANIES. 

ON HUMAN « SUFFICIENCY- IN RELIGION. 



To the Editor of the Antyacobm Review. 
Sib, 

A mott erroneous extreme of sentiment, in respect to certain 
tenets of Christianity, is observable in the religious character of the 
present times, at least among mstiy of our religious teachers.—* 
Old and exploded doctrines are revived, which, if universally 
assented to, would bring us back to all that ignorance and absur- 
dity, from which wise and discerning Christians offer up their thanks 
to God for their deliverance. 

The debasing views of CALYnc ism are of this kind : coupled 
with which, and arising out of which, are all those miserable insw 
nuattoas concerning Hunan Nature, its tetal corruption, and its 
eesential depravity, well known and frequently brought forward 
under the pretence of discountenancing self-reliance and encou- 
raging humility : Cautions, indeed, which when wieefy regulated, 
are to be always justified and approved. That there is nothing 
" good," in any man, is a principle founded in much lamented car* 
tainty :— that it, nothing per $e 9 of itself, and intrinticaJry^/rotA 
Yet by comparison, and upon reference to those gracious notifica- 
tions which God has given us of what He will accept as goodness, 
and therefore what may be so called by us, we trust that there is 
much, very much, in the world, which we may fairly -esteem, and 
argue upon, as such !*— If not, why are we exhorted to be holy, 
just, and righteous, if, in no senses such expressions can be applied 
to Mau. The fact is, that in respect to the instances alluded to* 
a few texts are inconsiderately selected seeming to imply some 
disadvantage in regard to human ability, together with the supreme 
necessity of God's grace, (which cannot be denied) but which are 
urged much beyond those inferences, that a suitable regard to the 
whole of Scripture would justly warrant. The very piety and 
humility of mind in those who thus partially contemplate them, 
considering God's infinite greatness on the one hand, and man's 
extreme inferiority on the other, lead them often into conclusions 
formed more upon their own temper, than the full authority of the 
Holy writings. 

The mischief, however, which in thus effected, is, that of inducing 
some persons to continue in sin, under the plea of weakness and 
inability in human nature, successfully to contend with it, and to 
forward their own salvation : — Secondly, that of expecting some 
particular impulse or emotion, which they uuskilfully esteem a 
divme Call, or a Conversion, by God's immediate agency, with 
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or without their own concurring efforts : or Thirdly, the taking bo 
part at all towards their own Salvation ; expecting God to do all 
for them, perhaps too, irresistibly, at his own good time* — Than 
all of which greater perversions of Christian Truth cannot be 
adduced. 

That we " are not sufficient of ourselves to do any thing as of 
ourselves" as an abstract declaration, is very certain,—" of our* 
•elves,** meaning from any physical innate power within us, and 
under our own control, and properly to be called our own, mf' ipm 
mtf iowlw, (3 Cor. iii. 5.) we can literally 4° nothing. But this 
inability is not more true of spiritual and moral duties, than of the 
ordinary actions of human lite. We cannot walk, speak, much 
less become well pleasing in God's sight, good, or virtuous without 
him. And, therefore, when we are called on to " do" some thine, 
and to " think* 9 something, by God, we may be very sure that the 
impossibility here supposed, cannot be . the thiug intended. For 
all the purposes of our duty, we have liberty to do, and we feel 
that we can do, what we are required to do. Practical Iv speaking, 
which is all that we are concerned with, we can do such and audi 
thiugs % we can go to a Church to learn Gods word ; and we can 
put ourselves in the way of knowing what is right, and we cam 
abstain from evil-«peaking, lying, and stealing, &c. &c« and if we 
bad not this natural practical ability, such compliances would not 
constitute our duty : if we were blind, or invincibly prevented from 
knowing or performing our duty, we should haye no Sin j— ?nor be 
accountable for our defect of Sight, kuowledge, and compliance. 
Any doctrine, therefore, adverse to this free ability and power ex* 
penenced in Man, is not a true one ; nor such as does justice to 
Christianity ; nor can it really edify and instruct men in the studji 
and practice of the Gospel. 

What then, it may be asked, is the true meaning of such asset* 
tjons ; that " without Christ we can do nothing** ; that " our 
sufficiency is of*God," that ". we are unable of ourselves to work 
out our own Salvation,** that " we cannot even think (x*y*£tcbu) 
any thing that is good of ourselves*' («p * fyuw) : that " spiritual 
life is entirely God's free gift !" &c. &c. ? The answer is, that 
whatever in these expressions partakes of general application and 
experienced fact, in the condition of human nature, is so far true ; 
that God is undoubtedly the original source and author of all our 
powers ; but that when addressed to us as Christians, they must 
be considered under other circumstances, and upon the grounds 
and principles of a Christian application: — as acknowledging 
man's free agency by nature, or natural formation, yet in a spi- 
ritual sense admitting the necessity of God's aid and Grace to 
co-operate with our wills and works, for all the great purposes of 
our Being, expressed by the term, Salvation : towards the securing 
to us of which, God will not do all, and Man cannot do all. 

It is the mistaking and exceeding bounds and links in explaining 
Scripture, which lead often to that inaccuracy we have occasion to 
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regret :— the taking as general affirmations/ and at applicable to all 
mankind and to all times, expressions, which were properly intended 
for, and confined to a more limited exposition : sentiments and 
declarations, which may be very true and proper in their primary 
design ; but which are made false, untenable, and absurd by a 
looser and more indiscriminate use of them. 

Upon referring, in the case before ns, to the originals, for those 
expressions which are here mostly made the source of misconception, 
we easily perceive the proper import of them, •* of ourselves**, «f* 
Imvlff, are the leading words $ which, if taken literally and in rela* 
tion to the natural, physical, free powers of men in general, would 
imply one thing ; namely, that of ourselves we can do nothing.—. 
But this interpretation being agreeable neither to fact, nor to expe- 
rience, so far as these go, we are at liberty to look out for another 
meaning. — And both Scripture and reason lead us to that, which is 
most true and unexceptionable j that, not the natural abilities or 
sufficiency of men are the things here to be noticed as the Apostle's 
meaning/ (2 Cor. iii. 5,) but his own power and authority j the 
grounds, on which he and his Brother-AposixRS preached and re- 
commended the Gospbl : that the doctrine hr and thet were de- 
livering, was not of their own thought or invention. " Not that we 
are sufficient of ourselves, says he, to think any thing as of ourselves, 
of* \mJm XoyunurbH 7», or, as the best paraph raze* render the passage, 
" not as if I were sufficient of myse(f by my own natural parts to 
attain the knowledge of the Gospel truths I preach ; but my ability 
herein is all from God.'* And " in whatever sense Xaywao&u is, 
taken, it is certain 7», which is translated " any thing," must be limit- 
ed to the subject in hand, namely, the gospel that he preached. 
What then have these words to do with that common application of 
them to the ordinary powers of man, and his sufficiency for his own 
Salvation? 

If farther proof were wanting, it appears that such might be 
obtained from the like expression used, where no pretence of personal 
insufficiency can be pleaded. (John viii. 28,) our Saviour says «*' 
fft*v7tf toitf a&if, " of myself I do nothing." I teach nothing ex mero 
motu meo. as of my own authority and will j but my authority is of 
my fathrr. " As my father hath. taught me, 1 speak these things:' 
*«•* tuxtfl*, of myself says Christ ; of' fcu>7#», of ourselves says 
Sr. Paul; our 4 »xa»#7»f , ' our competency to be ministers of the 
Gospel, &c. is from God." The expressions are so alike and parallel, 
that a fair analogy seems to be deducible ; whereby reason, human 
nature, God's word and power are harmonized in all the passages 
alluded to. 

There is no design in these remarks to favour any Pelagian self. 
confidence, nor to discourage that proper humility which teaches us, 
that when we have done our best, and all we can do, we are still 
unprofitable servants ; but to place upon its proper footing that com* 
petency in man for all those services, which God is pleased to say 
He will graciously admit of, as sufficient for our Salvation. 
No. "*9* Vol. 60, August, 1821. Y y 
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With like inaccuracy, and with a view of reducing every thing in 
man to nothing, so as to annihilate all power in hiiu to " work out 
his own Salvation," even though he is commanded to do so, (Phil 
ii. 12,) the expressions of God* s " giving us Repentance," his "giving 
ns Faith/' and some others, are much misrepresented. — Concerning 
which, it is unnecessary to observe more now, than that nothing 
farther can be intended than his giving as motives to repentance, 
faith, &c. the knowledge ot their efficacy, or the like. If Repentance 
and Faith were entirely, or if they ever could be so, given us by God, 
we could have no merit from them. In fact, God would be thus 
treating us as mere machines, and making ns such, which is the very 
effect and event of Calvinism. 

Men may design great honour to their Maker by describing his 
commands as so pure and arduous, that Human Nature is not equal 
to the performance of them. — But it ought carefully to be considered 
whether by representing the Gospel differently, from what in effect 
it is made to be by the supply of Christ's merits for our deficiencies, 
encouragement be not given for relaxing in pursuit of Holiness, and 
advancement be afforded sin j when men are instructed to shift off 
responsibility from themselves, and charge their very natukb with 
their offences.— We can be responsible only for those powers or ta- 
lents which God has given us : and for the use of these, it is an 
insult to Him to suppose He has not created ail Mankind, aa com- 
petent and as sufficient, as He will require each of us in our several 
degree's, and upon the whole, to be accountable. — Those who urge 
bis demands farther than, for Christ's sake, God Himself proposes 
them ; those also who represent human Nature as less competent or 
sufficient to serve God than He has graciously been pleased to say 
lie will admit of Service as performed on our part, have no authority 
for their opinions, and much to learn as to the true character both of 
Giod, and of his Gospel 

I am, Sir, 
Your very humble Servant 
August 1st, 1821. D. D. 

LETTER VII. 
On Locke* s Essay on Government. 

In my last letter I proved, I think clearly, that, on Mr. Locke's 
principle, there never was a lawful government established in the 
world | and that there was not one existing, which could be consi- 
dered entitled to the allegiance of its subjects. If this assumption of 
saine be correct, Locke's system must be at once overthrown. When 
■oca a fundamental error is contained in the premises, nosw of the 
deductions from them can be sound. 

To this notion of Mr. Locke's I attribute the rise of the troirerssJ 
suffrage system $ and consequently I consider it a* the origin of 
those dangerous principles which have led to such disastrous events 
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in many part* of the world. Should my feeble efforts have been* sut 
cessful in dispelling the maze of error and delusion, to which the 
authority of so great a name has given a sanction, I shall be most 
happy. Certainly, in my opinion, no principle in politics can lead to ' 
more disastrous consequences, thau that which I have endeavoured to 
expose. 

It is, pcrhups, unnecessary to occupy much of the time of your 
readers with any remarks upon the remainder of Mr. Locke's chapter 
on the " Beginning of Political Societies ;" still I must say a word or 
two upon his assertion, that " a child is born a subject of no coun- 
try or government;" and that nothing can make a man a subject or 
member of a commonwealth, " but his actually entering into it, by 
positive engagement, and express promise and compact." Both these 
positions we think are erroneous. A child born in England of En- 
glish parents, is, undoubtedly, a subject of the English government $ 
and bound to obey its laws ; and he becomes a member of the En- 
glish commonwealth, without any positive agreement on his part by 
the reciprocal operation of the duties of governments and subjects 5 
by which one protects, and the other is bound to obey. He may, in- 
deed, withdraw himself from the protection of his own government ; 
and become the subject of any other legitimate state ; but if a num- 
ber of Englishmen were to associate together, and settle upon any 
hitherto unoccupied land, or on any newly-discovered country, they 
would be considered either as subjects of the King of England, or as 
outlaws and pirates. Mr. Locke admits, that, when any one has 
once by actual agreement and any express declaration, given his 
consent to be of any commonweal, he is perpetually and indispensably 
obliged to be, and remain unalterably a subject to it, and can never 
be again in the liberty of the state of Nature; unless, by any calamity, 
the government he was under comes to be dissolved ; or else by some 
poblic act cuts him off from l>eing any longer a member of it. I, on 
the contrary contend, that birth (except when the parents are aliens) 
constitutes a man a subject to that government under which his 

S rents live; and which protects his infancy, and fosters hig youth* 
r. Locke*s hypothesis is calculated only to destroy that love of 
country, which is the source of many of our noblest actions $ and to 
deaden the feeling of patriotism in the human breast, to the exercise 
of which many of our greatest characters owe their fame* I confess 
even the admiration which I feel for Mr. Locke's undoubted abilities 
ma a philosopher, can scarcely make me conceal the contempt I feel 
for the politician who could coolly speculate upon the ties which bind 
man to his country— and at last, arrive at the conclusion, that there 
waa no particular claim which could be asserted by the place of his 
birth, that there was no bond of obligation for benefits conferred which 
ought to unite him to the community in which his infancy was passed, 
that there is no feelings of affection for his native land, which ought 
to impel him to prefer it to all others, and to make him always ready 
to lose life and' property hi its defence $ but that the whole matter it 
one of convenience merely, and that he is quite at liberty to withdraw 

Y y 2 
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himself from the land of his birth 5 and to withhold hit allegiance 
from its government 3 except he has entered into a positive stipulation, 
or made a promise to be obedient to it. We need not say, that 
snch a doctrine would rob all governments of the greatest part of 
their subjects; for there are very few, comparatively, who have 
entered into such " positive engagement/* and made such an "ex- 
press promise and compact.*' 

Mr. Locke next proceeds to treat of the " Ends of Political Society 
or Government" and in the very outset of this chapter, I think be is 
completely at variance with the former part of the Essay, in which 
he treats of a " State of Nature" and of a " State of War ;' he says : 

*• If a man iu the state of nature be ho free as has been said, if be 
be absolute lord of his own person and possessions, equal to the 
greatest, and subject to no body, why will he part with his freedom ? 
why will he. give up this empire, and subject himself to the dominion 
and controul of any other power ? to which it is obvious to answer, 
that though the state of nature hath such a right, yet the enjoymeat 
of it is very uncertain, and constantly exposed to the invasion of 
others 5 for all being kings as much as he, every man his equal, and 
the greater part no strict observers of equity and justice, the enjoy- 
ment of the property he has in this state is very insecure.** 

Now he had previously described a state of nature in far more 
tempting colours ; and had termed the outrages which he has enume- 
rated in the above paragraph, a " state of war ;** he also charges his 
opponents with confounding a " state of nature,** and a " state of 
war," together; but he adds, they " are as far distant, as a state of 
peace, good will, mutual assistance and preservation, and a state of 
enmity, malice, violence, and mutual destruction are from one ano- 
ther.** It is not my business, however, to reconcile these contra- 
dictions 5 I merely point them out as ano her instance of that incon- 
sistency into which the most able men may be led by the wish to 
support a favourite hypothesis. 

I differ from Mr. Locke, however, in supposing that a " state of 
nature," in his acceptation of the term,— viz. an absence of govern- 
ment, ever existed. But f agree with him, that the end of govern- 
ment, is the preservation of property 5 including in the term, not only 
those possessions which are usually so designated, but also the pre* 
nervation of life and limb from violence, and of the protection of civil 
and religious rights from invasion. Nor am I much disposed to 
dissent from his observations upon the powers of the legislative part 
of any government : they are, for the most part, sound and judicious. 
But when he asserts, that, " there remains in the people a supreme 
power to remove or alter the legislative, when they find the legisla- 
tive act contrary to the trust reposed in them 5" 1 must second my 
difference of opinion in the words of Blackstone : — 

" It most be owned, that Mr. Locke and other theoretical writers 
on government, have held, that there remains still inherent in the 
people, a supreme power to remove or alter the legislative, in case 
the legislative act contrary to the confidence reposed in them ; fer 
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when nodi trust is abused, it is thereby forfeited, and devolves to 
those who gave it. Bat however jnst this conclosion may be in theory, 
we can by no means adopt it, or argue- from it under any dispensa- 
tion of government at present actually existing. For this devolution 
of power to the people at large, includes in it a dissolution of the 
whole form of government established by that people, reduces the 
members to their original state of equality, and, by annihilating the 
sovereign power repeals all positive laws whatever before enacted. 
No human laws will, therefore, suppose a case which at once must 
destroy all law, and compel men to ouild afresh upon new founda- 
tions $ nor will they make provisions for so desperate an event, as 
must render all legal provision ineffectual.*** 

I shall say no more on this head, but proceed to examine Mr. 
Locke's Chapter on Governments, which have originated in conquest. 
in this chapter there are too many casuistical distinctions; it does 
not come plainly to the point, but by a round -a-bont way endeavours 
to prove, that conquerors, whether by means of an unjust or a just 
war, have no other power, but in the latter case, over the lives of 
those who unjustly waged war upon him. I consider many of the 
principles laid down in this chapter as completely at variance with 
the law of nations, and with the precepts of humanity. For instance, 
to suppose that the.conqueror " has an absolute power over the lives 
of those who, by an unjust war have forfeited them," (p. 178.) must 
lie considered as repugnant, both to humanity and to the rnles of 
military warfare. No Prince thinks he has the right to put to death 
another sovereign, who may fall into his power, iu consequence of a 
war unjustly waged j and a commander who should order bis prisoners 
of war to be put to death, would be justly execrated for his barbarity. 

Many governments, now existing, owe their foundation to con- 
quest, and they are considered legitimate governments, and their 
subjects are justly bound to pay them obedience. Yet on Mr. Locke's 
principle, these are unlawful governments, and the rulers are in a 
state of war upon the people. He says : 

" The short of the case in conquest is this : The conqueror, if be 
have a just cause, has a despotical right over the persons of all that 
actually aided and concurred in the war against him, and a right to 
make up his damage and cost out of their labour and estates, so he 
injure not the right of any other. Over the rest of the people, if 
there were any that consented uot to the war, and over the children 
of the captives themselves, or the possessions of either he has no 
power 5 and so can have, by virtue of conquest, no lawful title him- 
self to dominion over them," of derive it to his posterity; but is an 
aggressor, and puts himself in a state of war against them." 

This is no merit without a regular cession of the country take place 
when peace is concluded ; but* says Mr. Locke, this would not be 
binding! For if all the men of a community join uujustly in a war, 
and are subdued, and their lives placed at the mercy of a conqueror,— 

* Blackstone, vol. i., book i. ch. 2« 
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yet this, he asserts, concerns not their children, who are in their 
minority* The conqueror has '* no right of dominion over their 
children, except by their own consent/* and " he has no lawful au- 
thority whilst force, and not choice, compels them to submissioa." 
And that choice can never be considered valid, " until either they 
are put in a full state of liberty to choose their government aed 
governors, or at least till they have such standing laws, to which 
they have, by themselves or their representatives, given their free 
consent." - 

Now on this principle we have no right of dominion over many of 
our possessions — many provinces of India for instance. We have 
conquered them, they have come into our possession by virtue of 
treaties which their governors were compelled to assent to. The 
people were merely passive instruments of the war 5 and have pas- 
sively become the subjects of our government. We have never since 
put it to their choice, as to whether they would remain subject to us, 
or return to their ancient government : yet we think no man would 
be hardy enough to assert, that " we are in a state of war against 
them." However, this is precisely a case in point to meet Mr. 
Locke, 

The right of conquest appears to he founded on this, that where 
any territory in the course of a war, whether just or unjust, falls into 
the possession of an enemy, and is, at the conclusion of peace, ceded 
to him in full sovereignty $ should he observe the terms of the treaty 
by which the dominion is vested in him, the right of possession is 
clearly his, and it becomes the right of his heirs. But if he violates 
the agreement into which he had entered, if he tyrannises and tram- 
ples upon the people whom he have conquered, then the right of re- 
sistance is certainly theirs. 

Mr. Locke asks, " who doubts, but the Grecian christians, de- 
scendants of the ancient possessors of that country, may justly cast 
off the Turkish yoke they have so long groaned under, whenever 
they have the power to do it ?" I answer no one. Their case comes 
within the last case mentioned in the preceding rule $ and the Greeks, 
as an enslaved and oppressed people, are clearly entitled to resist. 
Mr. Locke's error consists in laying that down as a general role, 
which is only an exception. 

BRITANNICU& 
Leeds. 

LETTER VIIL 
On Locke's Essay on Government. 

I Piss over the chapters on usurpation, and on tyraooy, as they 
contain no sentiments that call for particular animadversion 5 
and, in conclusion, I shall ofler a few remarks on the last chapter, 
which he has entitled, " Of the Dissolution 0/ Government. 99 

I conceive, this last chapter was written more exclusively with 
an eye to the Revolution of 1688, than any other chapter in the 
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book, the arrangement*, tlie cases, the deductions,— all tend ta jus- 
tify tbal memorable transaction.— 1 cannot, however, agree with 
Mr. Locke iu his ideas respecting the Dissolution of Government, 
and 1 think bis arguments in this chapter might be turned against 
himself | but 1 will let that pass, and merely state my own 
opinions on the subject of this chapter. 

1 am no advocate of passive obedience and non-resistance ; uor 
am I a stickler for the divine rights of kings ; yet I cannot think 
with Mr. Locke, that any acts of malversation and misgovern- 
meut, will justify a dissolution of government, and authorise the 
people to commence, de novo, in framing a fresh constitution. Such 
a principle is bad in theory j and would be dangerous in practice. 
—No disciple of Mr. Locke's, I think, will contend, that if our 
gracious sovereign was so far to forget himself as to "set up his own 
arbitrary will in place of the laws, and to " hinder the legislative 
from assembling ip its due time j or from acting freely" when 
assembled ; to alter " the electors or ways of election ; « — or to 
commit any other of the offences enumerated a* dissolving the 
governmenW-I say, I think no man will contend, that tlie people 
would be. therefore, justified in overthrowing our present institu- 
tions, and making the government an aristocracy or a monarchy, 
aa suited the whims or caprice of a few of their leading agitators.— 

The dissolution of government is the beginning of anarchy, It is 
also the dissolution of society : for society cannot exist without 
government. It cannot be supposed, therefore, that the people of 
any country have the right to commit felo de $e upon tfcmselvea, 
They have tlie right to resist unlawful power,— they have the right 
to insist upon the correction of abuses, really proved to he so— r 
they have a right to keep the executive ancf legislative powers 
within the bounds which the law assigns for them,— but they can, 
have uo right, by dissolving the government tp put every man's 
life and property in jeopardy, ana to unhinge the very oasis of 
society, 

Mr. Locke appears to have looked upon the evils resultiug fronj • 
a dissolution of government, wijh the eye of a cold, calculating phi* 
losopher, and not of a politician,— had be lived in these days, — baa 1 
he witnessed the horrors which a dissolution of Government 
brought upon a neighbouring nation, I am of opinion he would 
have considerably modified, if not omitted this chapter altogether. 

1 now conclude my observations on Locke's Essay, which I 
really think has done as much evil in England, as the works of 
Voltaire did in France; and which contains propositions com? 
pleteta at variance with experience, and with every principle of 
sound policy.— Many of your readers, may be surprised, to think 
that this Essay should ever have attained so much celebrity j but that 
is not to be wondered at, when we consider the circumstances 
under which, and the time when it was written. This is sufficient 
to account for that importance which has been attached to it ; and 
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for ijtt being considered as a standard authority on the matters upon, 
which it treats. 

There have, however, been always men who have detected the 
fallacies of the reasoning contained in the Essay-; and who have dis- 
sented from its principle*. Some of these have refuted, publicly, 
the deductions which the author attempts to establish. From these 
productions (particularly from the elaborate work of Deau Tuck- 
er,) I have derived some assistance ; and my sole reasou for trou- 
bling the public with these letters through the medium of your jour- 
nal wan, that these works were out of print, and become very 
scarce} whilst the Essay on Government, and the commentaries 
upon it of Paine, C art w right, &c. were assiduously iuculated. — 

I have to apologize for the delay which has occurred in the pub- 
lication of them, which has arisen from causes over which 1 had no 
control | and to express my acknowledgements to you for your 
kindness in opening your pages to my use. 

BRITANNICUS. 
Leeds. 



Address from the Society for the distribution of Tracts in defence 
of the United Church of England and Ireland, as by Law est*- 
blished, to the Protestants of Great Britain, 

At a Crisis like the present, when the House of Commons has 
passed a Bill for the admission of Papists to powei — when this has 
been viewed too generally with the most afflicting apathy, and 
when, though the Bill has been lost in the House of Peers, there is 
a certainty of the question being again brought forward in the 
uext Session of Parliament, this Society feels it to be its duty to 
call on all frieuds to Protestautistu— to religious Toleration — to the - 
Constitution, and to the tranquillity and welfare of the Couutry, 
to prepare themselves for firmly and vigorously opposing a mea- 
sure which, (in its success,) would involve the ruin of all these in- 
estimable blessings. 

It is not necessary for the Society to enlarge on the nature of the 
Popish religion. Its bigotry — its idolatry — its intolerance— its en- 
couragement of sin and crime, by its blasphemous assumption of 
powers which can ouly belong to Heaven— its utter inconsistency 
with the genuine doctrines of Christianity— its perpetual interfe- 
rence with temporal concerns— its Radical disloyalty to a Protest- 
ant Government, and its unquenchable hostility to the Protestant 

religion, are traced in lines of blood in every page of history j 

they constitute its very essence, and they must remaiu its distin- 
guishing characteristics until it ceases to be a religion. It has it- 
self declared that, " it is unchanged and unchangeable.*' 

If there be one Protestant who doubts this, the Society would 
refer him to its history down to this moment ; to the present feel- 
ings and conduct of its followers in Ireland toward the Irish Pro- 
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testsnts ; to its articles of Faith as they are at present construed 
and taught, and to its Publication! of the present day. 

If the followers of such a religion possess the least portion of 
strength or power in a Protestant state, they can never reverence its 
Government, or live in peace and harmony with their Protestant 
fellow subjects: the articles of their Faith expressly forbid it, and 
enjoin hatred and warfare towards all who reject them. 

The advocates of the Romanists conscious of this, and aware of 
the proofs of it with which History is crowded, maintain that the 
Popish religion, so far as regards its most dangerous doctrines, is 
wholly changed ; but where is the evidence of this change ? These 
doctrines did uot originate in auy forced construction of their 
Creed, but they form some of its most important Articles; they 
have been distinctly and solemnly sanctioned by different Councils, 
and they have been regularly reduced to practice. This change 
could, therefore, only be effected by a distinct and absolute renun- 
ciation of them, either by the Pope, a Council, or by the Irish Pa- 
pists themselves* Has this renunciation been made ? Have these 
doctrines been expunged from the elementary books at present used 
in Irish seminaries ? Have they been erased from the notes of the 
ouly editions of the Scriptures which they are permitted to use ? 
Was the practice of them disused by the Irish in the Rebellion in 
1798, either by the Priests or the Laity ? No one can answer 
these questions in the affirmative, and yet we are called on to be- 
lieve that the Popish religion is no longer the same $ Government 
is asked to make a fundamental change in the Constitution, on the 
foundation of assertions and assumptions which are directly and 
completely falsified by facts and deeds. 

If it be couceded, that the increase of knowledge and civilisation 
in some countries has rendered the great body of the Irish Papista 
more enlightened — inoie tolerant— -better instructed with regard to 
their social and religious duties— less inimical to the Protestant as- 
cendancy, and leas under the influeuee of their priests than in the 
Rebellion in 1798, when they took oaths on one day to be absolved 
from them on the uext— when their priests a ere likewise their Gene- 
rals— when they regarded the murder of a Protestant as their most 
acceptable duty in the eyes of Heaven ; and when the extermination 
of Protestants solely because they were Protestants, and the over- 
throw of the Protestant Government, only because it was a Protes- 
tant Government, were the declared objects ? If the supporters of 
the late Bill cannot prove this to be the case, they can gain nothing 
by the concession, and the Society challenges them to the proof. . 

It is confessed on all hands, that the only legitimate beueGts 
which coold accrue to the Romanists as a body, from the removal 
of the disabilities under which they labour, would be few and un- 
important, and would be reaped almost exclusively by the higher 
clashes among them. If their lower orders be poor and ignorant, 
and barbarous, and distressed, this measure would not better their 
circumstances one tittle. It would not place withiu their reach the 
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means of acquiring sound knowledge,— >it would not secure to them 
the right of exercising their own judgments on religious subjects, — 
it would not convey to them the privilege of reading the Scriptures, 
and the best Religious Treatises, — it would not destroy the deplo- 
rable prejudices and superstitions which are the primary and insu- 
perable obstacles to their moral improvement* and it would not 
emancipate them from the tyranny which their Priests exercise over 
them in temporal matters. This, and this alone, could essentially 
improve the circumstances of the great body of the Irish ; and the 
admission of their leaders to power would only place it further from 
their reach. Popish Ministers, and Popish Members uf Parlia- 
ment, would be compelled by their Religion and private Interests 
to oppose any measure which had for its object to confer these ines- 
timable blessings on their indigent brethren. 

In order* therefore* to obtain some contingent personal advanta- 
ges for a very small number of the opulent Romanists* it is sought 
to overthrow the safeguards of the Church* and consequently those 
of the Constitution ;— this is sought when the pretext is not even 
set up that the mighty sacrifice would benefit that portion of them 
whose condition really needs melioration* and when it would arm 
those with power who regard our Clergy as the usurpers of their 
rights* and our Religion as the guide to perdition ; who obstinately 
refuse to give adequate security for their loyalty, and will not give 
up one of those principles and regulations which are alike hostile 
to true Religion* to moral improvement, and to national tranquil- 
lity .—More vicious and ruinous policy could not well be conceived. 

Unable to show that the removal of these disabilities would be- 
nefit generally the followers of that religion* their advocates .ground 
their main argument on the assumption that it would remove the 
disunion and hostility which exist between Papists and Protestants, 
and reconcile those to the Protestant ascendancy who have been for 
so many centuries its implacable enemies. Proof and experience 
alike show this to be fallacious. The securities appended to the 
late Bills* vague and insufficient as they were* were only sanctioned 
by the few Romanists whose loyalty has never been questioned* 
while they were rejected with scorn by those whom the measure was 
intended to conciliate* so that the hostility* the clamour, and the 
disaffection* would have remained in full vigour. 

Had these securities been sanctioned by them, without exception* 
there is not the shadow of probability that the measure would have 
produced the desired effects. The Irish Papists have long and 
|oud)y declared that the removal of the disabilities must be merely 
initiatory, and that it must be followed by a series of concessions, 
which all admit would be ruinous to the nation. Some of the 
warmest supporters of the late Bill admitted, in the House of Com- 
mons, that many of the Irish leaders masked the most criminal 
ytews under their pretended zeal for the removal of the disabilities. 
Instead, therefore, of the measure removing dissensions* would it 
not have increased them ? Would it not have given energy and 
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might to faction, instead of destroying it t Would not the first 
acts of Popish Member* of Parliament hare been, on taking their 
seats, to demand the restitution of forfeited property~<--previstea for 
their Clergy— exemption from paying tythes to Protestants, Ice. Ito. 
and would they not have been supported by the head** ^ the De- 
mocratic Faction in England ? A bond of union and co-operation 
would thus have been formed between them sad the English inno- 
vators; the disaffected in England would have been reinforced by 
the disaffected in Ireland ; the attacks on the Constitution would 
have become more numerous, systematic, and daring $ the strength 
of parties would have become more nearly balanced, and their 
struggles would have been rendered infinitely more bitter and mis- 
chievous, and tjhe country would have been perpetually convoked 
by the ebullitions of party rage, and the agitation of questions, 
involving within themselves, the destruction of all that is dear to us, 

The argument, that the passing of the late Bill won Id have de- 
stroyed the influence which these demagogues possess over their 
followers, might be safely left to be refuted by its own absurdity. 
In what possible shape would it have effected this f It would apt 
have bettered the condition of the Popish clergy, or (the great ma- 
jority of their flocks, in the smallest degree* — it would not have 
produced any of the benefits which they have been taught to ex- 
pect from it 5 and it would not, therefore, in the least have allayed 
their discontent and disaffection. Instead of diminishing, it would 
have increased, in a very great degree, the means by which these de- 
magogues retain their influence* They would have been rendered 
eligible to be members of Parliament,— the number and interest of 
their inflammatory appeals would have been quadrupled,— thev 
would have been the only men to promise what their deluded fol- 
lowers require, and the union between them instead of being dis- 
solved, would have been rendered indissoluble. 

The Popish advocates confess that the removal of the disabilities 
would admit thirty or forty of their faith into the house of Com- 
mons? this number would be sufficient to destroy the present Con- 
stitution of that House \ but there is strong ground for believing 
that it is greatly underrated. If the papists returned members to 
Parliament in proportion to their numbers, they would return not 
fewer than one hundred. Their seal to do this no one will question j 
and in election struggles between Protestants and Papists, the influ- 
ence of the Priest would be omnipotent against all other influence, 
and it would be unsparingly exercised. If we assume that the 
dumber would be eighty, it would be equal to that of those mem-; 
bers wlw now hold the balance between the two great conflicting 
parties in the House of Commons. If the Romanists, instead of 
dividing, were to range themselves with either of these parties, they 
would utterly destroy that equipoise on which the tranquillity and 
welfare of the empire so materially depends. That they would thus, 
range themselves is morally certain, if community of feeling, and 
sentiment, and object; lead to uuion. 

The argument that the House of Peers would be a sufficient safe* 
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guard against any injurious sets of the House of Commons is wholly 
fallacious. If the Papists could Dot enter the House of Peers by 
election, they could by creation ; and their support in the lower 
House would be of so much importance to any Ministry, that there 
is little doubt of these creations taking place, even at the expense 
of the private feelings of the Sovereign, lu truth, it would be a 
matter of necessity, for if the two Houses were constantly opposed 
to each other on leading poiuts of domestic policy, it would be as 
fatal to the nation as their concurrence in the most injurious mea- 
sures. The present harmony of opinion between the majorities of 
the two Houses on matters of great national moment, is essential for 
the discharge of Public business, the preservation of domestic 
peace, and the existence, not of this, or that Ministry, but of a 
Ministry of any kind; and any measure which should place them 
in continual opposition, could not fail of being the destruction of 
the Constitution. If we suppose that the House of Peers would 
remain as it is, aud that from the union of the Papists and the Op- 
position, the Ministry was outnumbered in the iower* House, the 
supplies withheld, and the King compelled to appoint a Ministry 
which neither possessed his confidence, nor that of the nation :— 
what remedy could the House of Peers apply ? Noue.-*-lt might, 
indeed, oppose a formidable obstacle to the formation of the coali- 
tion Ministry, by its majority, but the only effect of this would be 
to render it almost impossible for his Majesty to form a government 
of any kind. The embarrassment to the King, theaeglect of pub- 
lic business, and the fermeut and distraction in the country, which 
this would occasion, need not be described. 

The Society again asserts that, however dangerous the creation 
of a number of Popish Peers might be, the danger would be 
equally great if such creations did not take place, should a large 
number of Romanists be admitted into the House of Commons. 
Every maxim of theory and experience proves that it would be es- 
sential for keeping the state machinery in motion, and for preserv- 
ing that adjustment of parts on which the very existence of the 
Constitution depends. One of these dangers, equally fetal in their 
nature, the Country must encounter if these disabilities be remo- 
ved j it is now in its power to avoid them both. 

If a large number of Papists were admitted into the House of 
Commons, they would be bound by every motive which can ope- 
rate on the mind of man to act together as a body j— their only 
hopes of success for their measures, and of personal aggrandise- 
ment, would rest ou this. They would give a preponderance to 
the party which they joined, and in consequence tbey would at once 
engross a large portion of the Government, It is notorious that in 
the formation of a Ministry, .the places are distributed in propor- 
tion to the strength of the minor parties which collectively form 
the triumphant one, and from this practice, which is never departed 
from, Papists would form at feast one-third of the Ministry. That 
such a Ministry would be in the highest degree feeble, no one can 
doubt. Some of its measures could only be supported by a part of 
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its members; on other* they would be fiercely opposed to each 
other, and it would be impossible for it to discharge several of its 
most weighty duties iu any shape. The Church could no longer 
hope for support or protection from the Government. On every 
Act in its favour, or in favour of the Protestant religion,— and soma 
are necessary in every Session*— -the Popish Ministers could not 
even remain neuter | their religion would compel tbem to meet it 
with a decided negative ; and to support every measure for weaken* 
iog aud subverting the Church which their followers might intro~ 
dace into Parliament. The contequences could only be disunion,—* 
feuds in the Cabinet, perpetual changes of Miuistry, and ruin to 
the affairs of the Nation. 

The power of the Severegn, moral, limited, and negative as it is, 
would be utterly unable to cope with that of the two Houses of Par- 
liament. He would be bound by their majorities, in the forma- 
tion of a Ministry be would be compelled, wlwtever his private 
feelings might be, to admit Romanists to share in the Government, 
the present equipoise between the leading parties of the State would 
be destroyed, and the control over them, which this equipoise alone, 
and not prerogative, gives hiwi, would be destroyed likewise. An 
Oligarchy would set him at defiance, which could only exist by re- 
lazing those restraints which, even now, are barely sufficient for the 
support of the Constitution, and it would at once annihilate what 
ages could not restore. 

The Society will make a few observations on the securities con- 
tained in the late Bills. 

The assumption that allegiance and supremacy are capable of 
being divided, and of being divided between two distant, iudepen- 
dent, and occasionally hostile heads, is so monstrous, and so 
gluriugty at variance with truth and experience, that it is astonish- 
ing it should have been made the basis of a legislative measure. It 
would lie as easy to separate a man's heart from his body, as to 
separate his spiritual from his temporal duties ; the sole end of the 
former is to influence and regulate the latter; and every act of his 
life must have reference to his religion, if he have a religion. He 
who poss*»ses spiritual, can at all times command temporal allegi- 
ance, aud spiritual authority necessarily and inevitably involves 
temporal authority. No ca*ui»try can separate them. Will any 
one say that a Popish Minister would dare to disobey the injunc- 
tions of the Pope on any temporal measure, when he is taught by 
his faith that the Pope cannot err ,«— that implicit obedience alone 
can enable him to escape perdition, and that all oaths which dash 
with the interest of the Pop* are null and void, ab i/ts/io, and their 
observance a mortal sin ? So long as this forms a prominent article 
of the Popish Creed, so long will the oaths of its followers afford no 
security whatever ; and so loug as the consciences of the Roman* 
ists are under the contronl of a foreign power, so loug must that 
power controul their actious. 

The provision which the securities contained, that no Romanist 
should become the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Lieutenant, &c, 
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however speciously dwelt upon by the advocates of the Bills* wis 
in itself useless. So long Mi the Church remains an integral fiart 
of the Constitution, to long it will be impossible for a Romanist to 
discharge the duties of these high office*. 

While these securities were thus composed of palpable impossi- 
bilities of restrictions which were rendered unnecessary by existing 
laws, they left the Pope in possession of greater temporal power 
in the realm than he enjoys in any other state in Europe ;— they 
left those doctrines to be iucnlcuted in Popish seminaries, which 
are but another name for treason towards a Protestant government ; 
— they left the granting of other and most dangerous concessions 
to the Kom musts, a mutter of necessity and certainty, and they left 
the Church deprived of her principal bulwarks, and sure of beinjj 
battered to ruiiu at the next onset of her enemies. 

If the removal of these disabilities would be in the abstract highly 
dangerous, impolitic, and inexpedient, it would be at the present 
moment doubly so. Too many of our public men appear to con* 
reive that the perfection of political wisdom requires an utter in- 
difference to the interests of religion, and they are ready to promote 
the vitws of the professors of any faith, who can promote their po- 
Utical objects. In a large portion of our lower orders, reneratiou 
for the Constitution and Church has been, by the influence of se- 
ditious writers and speakers, converted into enmity, and they could 
uot fail of becoming the dupes and supporters of those Who, to de- 
stroy the one, would destroy both. Hostility to old institutions, — 
(impatience of indispensable restraiats,— desire for unattainable be* 
neftts, and eagerness for change, for experiment, and for Utopian le- 
gislation a ud government, are fearfully prevalent in the nation. 
The removal of these disabilities would make a fundamental change 
in the Constitution,— it would invest a numerous body of men with 
power, who would be bound by the most solemn obligations to make 
incessant attacks upon it,— it would totally alter the present cons* 
position of the legislature, and deprive the crown of all its control- 
ling influence. That the rage for innovation would take advantage 
of the crisis, rush into the breach, and lay in ruins all that we have 
been accustomed to venerate as the perfection of human wisdom, 
cannot be doubted. 

Let it be remembered that the removal of the disabilities would 
uot satisfy the Romanists,— that they have repeatedly declared 
that it would not,— that they liave repeatedly declared, that it 
must be followed by other concessions of the most ruinous nature 
to the nation.— Let no man hope that it would finally end their cla- 
mour and disaffection, when this clamour and disaffection were not 
one jot abated by the important concessions which were made du- 
ring the last reign, aud when other topics are already provided and 
put forth as a substitute for the disabilities. Let it not be forgot- 
ten that all concessions made to the Papists must be made at the 
expense of Protestants :— that all power conferred on the former 
roost, in proportion, weaken the latter, and that all equalization of 
strength between them, when the one proclaims its intention ta 
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make end I ens claims on the other, would only render their strag- 
gles more dangerous and deadly* If the Romanists now, when 
they are excluded from the Legislature and the Government, can 
literally fight their way to (totter, What Would they not accomplish 
should they compose a very considerable portion of both ? 

The Society, therefore, again calls on all friends to the Protes- 
tant religion, to which we owe our freedom, our intellectual inde- 
pendence, and almost all the temporal blessings we enjoy ;— on all 
friends to that venerable Church which, interwoven with the Con- 
situtiou, could only be separated from it by the ruin of both ;— 
6n all who wish to preserve the Constitution from overthrow, and 
ptiidic tranquillity from interruption and on all who wish to oppose 
the progress of ignorance, idolatry, blasphemy, vice, and supers ti* 
tiou, and to prbmote the spread of sound knowledge, and true re- 
ligion, to prepare themselves for firmly opposing a measure which 
threatens with ruin the best interests of the nation, and which offers 
no counterpoise to the dangers with which it is pregnant. Towards 
the Romanists toleration is exercised to the utmost stretch,— all 
the advantages of the Constitution, (with the exception of filling 
some of the highest offices in the State, to which only a small num- 
ber of the most wealthy of them could aspire,) are open to them, 
the same as to the Protestants. If when that Constitution gives 
them freedom, they will create for themselves a worse than military 
despotism, and voluntarily place their understandings in fetters j— 
if, when knowledge shines around them, they will still remain ig- 
norant ; — and if, when the laws would make them free, they will 
degrade themselves to be slaves, the Constitution cannot lie account- 
able for their ignorance or their misery. If they are not now as en- 
lightened, and as happy, and as peaceable, and as loyal as their 
Protestant fellow subjects, no legislative enactments could make 
ihem so. The evils under which they labour are of their own cre- 
ation, and they themselves can alone remove them. Let them break 
the chains from which the Constitution and the Church in vain es- 
say to frt-e them ;— let them shake off a jurisdiction their submis- 
sion to which is alike discreditable to their understandings and 
honour; — let thenr renounce doctrines, equally hostile to the bible, 
to social harmony, and to common sense, and let them prove them- 
selves to be honest men, true Christians, and good subjects, and 
the Protesting to a man will welcome them to those high offices, 
from which their own adherence to a Foreign Church, and a Fo- 
reign Sovereign, alone excludes them. 

But be their conduct what it may, let Protestants of all denomi- 
nations anxiously protect the blessings which they yet enjoy, the 
religion they profess, the privileges obtained by the Reformation 
and the Revolution. Let them convince their Representatives 
that they are no longer insensible of the danger to which these 
have been lately exposed. And if that danger should again occur, 
let no exertions be spared, not only to repel it for the present, but, 
if possible, to prevent this necessity of thus contending, year after 
year, for the fundamental principles of the Protestaut religion, and 
the British Constitution. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 



Speedily will be published, in one handsome volume 8vo. 
Sketches of Upper Canada, Domestic, Local, and Characteristic ; 
to which are added, Practical Details for the Information of Emi- 
grants of every Class, and some Recollections of the United States of 
America. By John' Howison, Esq. 

The. Rev. T. H. Home's Introduction to the Critical Study and' 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, will be ready in the course of 
October next, in four large Volumes 8vo., each containing not le* 
than 6.50 pages, closely but handsomely printed ; with Fifteen 
Plates of Maps and facsimiles, besides numerous other Eugraviugs 
inserted in the body of the Work. The delay in the publication 
has been occasioned partly by the accession of new matter 
(amounting to considerably more than one third), and partly by the 
Author's desire that the Supplementary Volume (of which a limited 
number of Copies only is printed) may appear at the same time, 
for the accommodation of Purchasers of the First Edition. — This 
Supplementary Volume will comprise the whole third Volume of 
the New Edition, besides all such other Historical and Critical 
matter as can be detached to be useful, together with all the New 
Plates and fac-ei miles. — Vol. I, contains a full enquiry into the 
Genuineness, Authenticity and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, 
with Refutations of the In6del Objections lately urged against 
them.— Vol. 2, treats on Scripture Criticism, and on the lnter» 
pretation of the Scriptures, with Select Lists of the best Books on 
every subject therein discussed.— Vol. 3, contains a Summary of 
Biblical Antiquities, including so much of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities as is ueces*»ry to elucidate the Sacred Writings, together 
with a Geographical Index of the Principal Places mentioned in 
them. — Vol. 4, comprises Historical mid Critical Prefaces to each 
Book of the Old and New Testaments, and three Indexes. — 1» 
Bibliographical. — 2. Of Matters— and 3. Of the Principal Texts, 
cited and illustrated. 



NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Just published, Observations upon the Calumnies and Misrepre- 
sentations in " Lady Morgan's Italy," respecting the British 
Transactions in that Country, 1814-15. 

Just published, in one vol. 12mo. Cottage Dialogues, by the 
Author of Michael Kemp ; also a new Edition of Michael Kemp, 
two parts in one. 
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THE 

PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 



RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 



The present complexion of affairs in Ireland may puzzle the 
most thorough politician. Two parties, hitherto bitterly op- 
posed to each other, have agreed to lay down hostilities with- 
out stating any terms of reconciliation. All this is so very 
unaccountable, that we strongly suspect that there exists some 
secret arrangemertfs, which will hereafter come before the 
public. It is incredible that the Romanists should have relin- 
quished their designs of seating themselves in both Houses of 
Parliament, and impossible that the orators of Dublin should 
nave thus voluntarily, and without a due consideration, given 
tip the usual opportunities of distinguishing themselves, of 
being cheered and applauded by their followers, and of being 
entitled patriots, the friends of liberty, &c. &c. The change 
is so sudden, and the cause so invisible, as assuredly to justify 
suspicion. But let us hope that the preseut tranquillity will 
give all parties a relish for it, and incline them to adopt the 
best mode of perpetuating it, which may be compatible with 
conscientious principle. We must not sacrifice truth to con- 
cord. Now it is obvious that the great point of contest between 
Romanists and Protestants is the admission of the former to 
all the civil rights and official situations at present filled by the 
latter only. These are such as a Romanist either cannot, with 
propriety, hold, from his religious principles, and which we 
believe he never wishes to fill, or those which would give him 
power to injure the established Church, if he chose to exert 
that power. We need to discuss the latter class only. If cer- 
tain official situations will afford to the Romanist an influence 
which might eventually be injurious to the Protestant Church, 
would it be justifiable, or even rational in us, to concede them ? 
Have we any grounds for supposing that the present or suc- 
ceeding generations would not exercise that influence? Of 
all religionists are Romanists the most indifferent to the suc- 
cess of their own ? Do we not, on the contrary, know, that 
the Romanist believing salvation cannot, by any possibility, 
be obtained out of the pale of his own Church, conceives it 
an act of charity to propagate, by every method, the tenets of 
No. 279, Vol. 60, August, 1821. Z z 
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that Church ? Thus all attempts At educating the Irish hare 
been resisted by the priesthood, nor has any compromise yet 
been discovered which could accommodate both parties. It 
was* expected that the New Testament might be admitted 
without explanation, but this has been stoutly resisted. By 
a document inserted in this Number it will appear, that ex- 
tracts of such passages as involve no controverted point have 
also been objected to. Hence, then, If the youth of Ireland 
should be taught promiscuously, religion must be altogether 
kept out of their sight, to which no parents of either party 
would concede. On these grounds, then, we are warranted to 
conclude, that among the Romanists a peculiar zeal for their 
religion evidently prevails; and, therefore, it would be highly 
imprudent in Protestants to concede to such men farther 
powers. Of this the whole nation are convinced, and a great 
majority are strongly determined against'any farther conces- 
sions. Now as the Romanists must allow that they enjoy the 
completest toleration, that in Ireland, for instance, their priest- 
hood exercise over their flock powers far superior to any exer- 
cised by the Episcopal Protestant Church in Scotland, they 
might surely be content. We wish, particularly, to direct the 
attention of our readers to the above comparison. In Ireland 
Popery is not the established religion, in Scotland Episcopacy 
is not. But although Episcopacy is established in the king- 
dom, the Scotch Episcopalians have remained perfectly con- 
tent with the toleration they enjoy, in common with Papists 
and other Sectarians, and have, in no one instance whatever, 
attempted to obtain either privileges or power through the in- 
fluence of their brethren in England. If the Romanists can 
imitate this example, then as much harmony might exist be- 
tween the two Churches in Ireland, as between the Church 
and the Kirk in Scotland. There would be no discussion about 
political points, each party would occasionally treat on its own 
peculiar tenets, yet this would be attended with very trifling 
animosity. If, therefore, the Romanist qjther persuaded of the 
advantageous tranquillity which it would produce, or convinced 
of the improbability of success, would relinquish these poli- 
tical efforts, the present harmony might be permanent. That 
their success is highly improbable most men must allow. Why, 
then, will they persevere in harassing the nation for conces- 
sions of consequence to very few indeed, if no farther use 
were intended to be made of them ? How much better it 
would be for all parties to unite in civilizing thtft unhappy cbun- 
try> and preventing the constant murders which disgrace it. 
In several parts the landlords and tenants are completely ruled 
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by a secret cabal and banditti. These fix the price of land, 
its rent, the value of variola articles, nan the very surplice 
fees, awl poniah those who disregard their miss bjkor 
swords The following facts, which occurred in the spring of 
thiryear, show the truth of these observations. 

RIBBONMEN, OUTRAGES, &c. 

* A large body of 4his desperate and fanatical banditti, on 
Thursday night last, attacked the house of Robert Persse, Eta* • 
of Roxborough, without any of the usual preliminary demand* 
for admission or arms. The first notification of their design 
to commit plunder and murder, was the discharge of a num- 
ber of shots through the windows, which, however, fortu- 
nately did no serious mischief. There were in the bouse at 
the time, two young gentlemen, sons of Mr. Persse, who, with 
a most laudable intrepidity, and supported by three or four 
of their domestics, on whose fidelity they could rely, deter- 
mined upon defending themselves to the last extremity. After 
the first fire of the banditti, this gallant little party prepared 
to retaliate, and they did it so effectually, with the arms in 
their possession, that, after several furious attempts to break 
into the house, and keeping up a constant fire upon it for more 
than two hours, their ruffian assailants were obliged to abandon 
their undertaking, and retire precipitately/ The fire from the. 
house was so well sustained, that there is every reason to be- 
lieve and hope, the Ribbonmen must have suffered severely ; 
however, as the accounts of the attack were dispatched from 
Roxborough during the night, nothing could be clearly ascer- 
tained upon this point. It was a circumstance of some advan- 
tage to the young gentlemen, who so spiritedly and honourably 
maintained this unequal and dangerous conflict, that the lower 
windows of the house were secured from any ordinary violence 
by stone-work, in which there were at intervals loop-holes, 
through which they fired under considerable shelter. 

" The same night, or tlje night previously to this outrage, a 
gang of these formidable ruffians broke suddenly into the house 
of one of the Mr. Persse's, in his absence, and robbed it of 
some arms — they also entered the house of the Roman Catholic 
Clergyman of the parish, from which they took a gun, but im- 
mediately after restored it. 

" On Tuesday night, these barbarians carried on their sys- 
tem of depredation and sedition on rather a new plan. They 
entered the small village of Kilchreest, near Hoxborougb, 
which is inhabited by a considerable number of the Protestant 
tenantry qf Mr. Perm, all qf whom they swore to attend Mass, 
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with their families, on the follotving Sunday, (to-morrow ! !) 
This is a new mode of- conversion or proselytism. What will 
Dr. Kelly say to this summary proceeding, whose alarm at the 
circuitous course of alleged reformation practised upon hfs 
Bock through charity-schools, was expressed so strongly, and 
with so much indignation, in his pastoral letter ? 

: *" The following letter, relative to the proceedings of the 
' Ribhonmen, has appeared in a contemporary of Thursday even- 
ing:- 

" Aughrim 9 Feb.2l. 
" * " The county of Qalway is in an extraordinary state at pre- 
sent. At night the county is- in the possession of the Ribbon men. 
There is but a very trifling military force in the county, and 
there are about ten policemen in the great barony of Kilconnel, 
which is in a most disturbed state — this barony lies along the 
great road from near Ballinasloe to near Athenry. The Rib- 
bonmen of this county are obeyed in every thing by the lower 
class of the inhabitants ; they have made laws. to bind the Ro- 
man Catholic Clergy,' and, instead of a guinea, have decreed 
. that they shall get but half-a-guinea for the celebration of each 
marriage. On a lover and his mistress going to the Rev. Dr. 
Kelly (a Roman Catholic Dean, in the Diocese of Clonfert), 
the lover told the Dean he had orders from his superiors to pay 
him but half-a-guinea for performing the ceremony. The 
Dean, in reply, informed him, that he had orders from his 
superiors not to take less than a guinea, and would not marry 
them for less. The lover was obliged to comply, but informed 
the Dean of the dangerous situation in which he had placed 
himself. These people have established fixed prices, also, to 
he paid to the Clergy of the Established Church, for the tithes 
of all such articles, as, by immemorial usage, were titheable 
in this county, but they cannot restrain the violence of their 
temper at the idea of their being obliged to pay tithes in future 
for such articles (to use their own words) as they, and those 
who came before them, never paid tithes for, since Christ was 
laid in the manger. The Roman Catholic Clergy have not as 
yet. yielded to those deluded creatures, and are determined to 
resist their mandates. They have also made laws for regu- 
lating property in the hands of Laymen. Yesterday, the 20th, 
a gentleman's steward offered to let some oat soil for the pur- 
pose of* having oats sown in it this spring j the biddings went 
as high as at the rate of 51. an acre ; but, on one of the per- 
sons present observing, that they were not authorised to bid so 
high a rent, they all withdrew their proposals, and the land 
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remains unset. A number of gentlemen have delivered up 
their arms to the Ribbonraen, without attempting to make any 
resistance. This daily accession of arms tends to render the 
disturbance more formidable every hour ; those men who felt that 
they had not fortitude to protect themselves and their houses 
with their arms, ought certainly to have sent them into the 
neighbouring garrison towns, where they would be kept safe ; 
for, by keeping them in their own possession, they have 
indiscreetly contributed to increase the confusion and outrage 
of which this part of the country is the scene. The example 
is much to be deprecated, and inspires the Ribbonmen with 
the greatest courage, I am happy, however, to state, tlujt 
there are many exceptions to this sort of submission in several 
parts of the county, and several gentlemen have, at the risk 
of their lives, refused to compromise with these nocturnal de- 
predators, or deliver up their arms. Those gentlemen who are 
obliged to keep guard in their houses every night, see with 
astonishment, the manner in which the army is left quietly at 
their quarters in those parts of the kingdom that are peaceable, 
whilst a kind of insurrection is actually raging in several parts 
of this country, and in a great part of the county of Ros- 
common. 

" Mr. Daly, of Dunsandle, exerts himself both day and night 
to put down the terrible system which prevails here, with the 
zeal well becoming the representative of a family, to whom the 
gentlemen of the eastern part of this county have been sin- 
cerely attached for upwards of a century. The Ribbonmen are 
acquiring fresh confidence. About one o'clock on the l£tbi 
instant, a large party of them, attending a funeral, laid down 
the coffin in the street of Kilconnel, with an intention of rescu- 
ing several of their party, who were prisoners in a house in that 
village, which was guarded by a Serjeant and about ten Police- 
men ; and they would certainly have made the attempt, were 
it not for the interference of a neighbouring magistrate, Mr. 
Mahoo, of Beech-hill, who happened fortunately to be in the 
town at the time. The. Serjeant and his little band conducted 
themselves on the occasion with the greatest coolness aqd 
spirit. The commander of the police is a very useful and intelli- 
gent gentleman, and does as much as man can do with f he few 
men under his command ; but, in addition to this police, if 
will be necessary, for putting down the insurrection, to call 
out the Yeomanry Cavalry in the disturbed districts, and to 
send a much larger military force into the county. In the highly 
disturbed barony of Kilconnel, and the immediate neighbour- 
hood pf it, Lord Clonbrock, Mr. Daly, of Dunsapdle, Mr t 
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Doachn, of Ballydonelan, Mr. Daly, of Referd, Captain Ba- 
▼is, of Hampstead, Captain Donetao, of Killagh, Mr. Usher, 
of Eastwell, Mr. Lynch, of Cartron, Mr. Mabon, of Beech- 
bill, have all of them art a noble example for the gentlemeri 
of other parts of the county to follow ; they defended their 
homes resolutely, and did not deliver up their arms as a peace- 
offering.— Mr. Groom, of Sycamore-hill, and his sons, have 
shown that a thatched-house may be defended as well as a 
slated-house, they have, by their spirit, preserved their property, 
their arms, and their honour." 

The newspapers the other day gave an aecount of two hun- 
dred of these men armed and on horseback attacking a Tithe 
Proctor, whom they would oblige to relinquish his employment. 
They fell in with the police, one of whom they instantly 
murdered. The police, however, resisted with such vigour, 
that Several of the ' banditti lost their lives, and three were 
taken prisoners, to expiate their crime, we hope, on the gal- 
lows. So a few month* ago an Irish gentleman had procured 
a Scotchman to improve his estate after the mode practised in 
the Lothians. This villainous banditti sent and crapped his ears 
far his interference. 

One mea su r e might be adopted, which would, probably, be 
of service. The Priests should frequently insttuct the peasan- 
try on the guilt of murder. Yet, alas 1 if they at the same 
time believe that the Priest can absolve them from this guilt, 
and know that absolution will never be refused them when at 
the point of death, the knowledge of their guilt will scarcely 
deter them. However, if the Roman Catholic Bishops would 
proclaim that no absolution should henceforth be granted from 
the guilt of murder, such a step would undoubtedly prevent 
its commission in very many cases. 

Education, no doubt, would tend very materially to correct 
these evils. But Mr. Newenham's ease too well proves how 
ineffectual the most liberal efforts must be, especially since 
the Orders received from Rome last year. We present our 
readers again with a copy of them, together with a satirical 
paraphrase that may amuse them. A few Weeks will enable 
os to ascertain whether the present harmony in Ireland will he 
permanent or fleeting. We strongly suspect that the last will 
most probably be the case. 

Since our last Number went to the press, we received some 
printed papers from Glasgow, by which it appears, -that the 
Protestant neighbourhood 4 there have very properly determined 
to pay, by subscription, Mr. MKSavm's expenses, on account 
of the extraordinary decision of the jury against biro. We 
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surely need not urge oar readers to contribute their mite, if it 
were but for the purpose of satisfying the Jesuits of Stooyhurst 
that Protestants are not to he brow* beaten by their open or 
secret efforts* Subscriptions Jbr this purpose will be received by 
Messrs. Ogle, Duncan, and Co. Paternoster Row ; and the 
names will hereafter appear in this work. 

A LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF THE SOUTHERN 
REPORTER. 

Re-published in the Dublin Correspondent of Tuesday, 
March 20, 1821. 

Mr. Editor,— The publication of the following facts and 
observations is far from being occasioned by any feeling of re- 
sentment, or by the operation of any principle of hostility to? 
wards the Romish Priesthood. To the former I am npt con r 
tcious of being habitually prone ; the latter I distinctly and 
unequivocally disavow; and I can safely venture to affirm, that, 
throughout the whole course of my life, I never exhibited, 
either in word or deed, tiie slightest evidence of sectarian 
animosity against that respectable body of men. My chief 
object in resorting to the public press on the present occasion 
is, to apprise the more elevated and considerate among the 
Romish Clergy of certain recent occurrences of a local nature, 
vrbich might, perhaps, otherwise escape their cognizance,, apd 
of which they may reasonably anticipate various Inconvenient 
results. 

Before I proceed to state the occurrences alluded to, I thinjc 
it of consequence to declare, thnt I never yet, either directly 
or indirectly, endeavoured to convert any individual from the 
Church of Rome to the communion to whicji I belong — that 
1 never encouraged, facilitated, nor countenanced, any such 
attempt on the part of others*— that it would really ajffbrd me 
far more gratification to hear of the prevalence of vijtal Chris- 
tianity iu the Church of Rome, thai? to see our Protestant 
places, of worship crowded with reduced and imperfectly- 
instructed converts from it — that in establishing the school of 
which I am about to speak, I felt myself exclusively influenced 
by, a strong sense of duty toward those whom the Almighty has 
been pleased to commit to my care, and, to qualify tbem for 
canning their future livelihoods in a respectable and happy 
manner, by improving their native talents, imparting to theui 
requisite knowledge, and restraining them from the com- 
mission of those various crimes to which, it ipust be confessed, 
our peasantry (in whose .generql character there may, never - 
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nevertheless, be discovered many most amiable and valuable 
qualities) are lamentably addicted, such as lying, deceit, fraud, 
swearing, sabbath-breaking, idleness, drunkenness, quarreling, 
pilfering, &c. &c. vices which generally contribute to their 
temporal infelicity, and often preclude or defeat those exertions 
which their more benevolent patrons are disposed and anxious to 
make in their behalf. So prevalent, indeed, is the practice of 
pilfering in the neighbourhood of Coolmore, a practice origi- 
nating in wants, which a careful education would eminently 
contribute to supply, that even in the day-time, and in fre- 
quented places, clothes can seldom, with safety, be left out 
to dry, unless attentively watched. 

But to proceed to facts. On my return from the continent, 
where I had inspected, with much pleasure and surprise, the 
institutions of Pastalozzi and Fellenburg, especially the latter, 
I lost no time in preparing for the establishment of a school 
contiguous to my demesne, intending to adopt, ultimately, as 
much of Mr. Fellenburg's system as might be sufficiently con- 
sistent with local and other peculiar circumstances, and to 
combine with it certain other particulars likely to conduce to 
the future welfare of the children. With this view, I directed 
a most respectable friend of mine in Dublin, to use his utmost 
endeavours to provide for me a competent instructor, of irre- 
proachable moral character, and mild disposition, intimating 
to him, at the same time, that a Protestant of the Church of 
England, a Presbyterian, or a Roman Catholic, would be 
equally acceptable to me, as no catechism was to be taught iu 
my school. He readily complied with my wish, and in about 
a couple of months I was gratified with the arrival of a school- 
roaster, apparently possessed of the required qualifications. 
He happened to be a Protestant of the Church of England. 
Before I entrusted him with the moral superintendence and in- 
struction of the children, I deemed it expedient to lay down 
certain rules for his future guidance, assuring him, on doing 
so, that an habitual neglect of any of them would occasion a 
forfeiture of his place. Of these rules, the principal were to 
avoid, most scrupulously, every practice tending to alienate 
the children (for the most part Roman Catholics) from the re- 
ligion of their parents ; to leave their religious instruction en- 
tirely to those who were properly responsible for it ; to decline 
putting the Bible or New Testament into their hands until 
they were perfectly competenttounderstand the most perspicuous 
passages of it, to avoid all comments or illustrations, except 
such as might be indispensable in a literary or grammatical 
point of view ; and in the case of the Roman Catholic chil- 
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dren, to use exclusively that version which was sanctioned by 
their Church. 

Shortly after the school was opened, it was visited by some 
©f the neighbouring Roman Catholic Clergyman, who by my 
order were invited by the school-master to inspect it, and ex- 
amine into the progress of the children, whenever sufficiently 
at leisure, and disposed to do so. These gentlemen, as i 
have been informed, expressed approbation of all they had ob- 
served, apd seemed well pleased on learning that the school 
was an independent one, perfectly disengaged from all school 
societies whatever. To this I may a<Jd, what will appear here- 
after, that the parents of the children were highly gratified by 
their rapid progress in learning, and the general deportment of 
their instructor. 

About a month, however, after the establishment of the 
school, a report reached my ears, that the Roman Catholic 
Priest of the Parish, Mr. Taylor, had objected to the intro- 
duction of the New Testament into the school, and required 
that the children should be taught the authorized catechism of 
the Church of Rome. This last requisition I justly regarded 
as obviously unreasonable, besides being utterly foreign from the 
objects I had exclusively in consideration when I founded the 
school. To the exclusion of the sacred Scriptures, which, by 
the way, have not as yet been put into the hands of the chil- 
dren, I found niyself effectually restrained from consenting, 
by a well-warranted persuasion, confirmed by daily observa- 
tion and experience, that the instrumentality of the word df 
God is indispensably requisite to the inculcation of souqd moral 
principles of permanent efficacy; and that all other expedients 
for that purpose are decidedly inefficient, and, for the most 
part, nugatory. 

Shortly after this report began to spread, Mr. Taylor thought 
fit to announce to his parishioners, assembled at Chapel, a 
fixed . determination on his part to withhold the sacrament of 
the Eucharist from all such parents as declined to remove their 
children from my school. This, as I have been informed, 
occasioned considerable murmuring among them, and prompted 
one of them, a very respectable man, and scrupulously at- 
tached to the Church of Rome, to assure the Rev. Mr. Taylor, 
that as the schoolmaster had never been guilty of the least 
impropriety of conduct with regard to the religious concerns 
of the children, and had afforded the utmost satisfaction in 
every respect, he would not remove his children from the 
school, and that if he, the Rev. Mr. Taylor, refused hrra the 
communion, he would seek for it from another, ajjd if re- 
fused by him also, would dispense with it altogether. To this 
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seasonable remonstrance, the Rot, Gentleman does not appear 
to have paid any practical attention, for, a few days after my 
return from Dublin, a station as it if called, bang held by him 
in one of my tenant's bouses, he persisted in refusing to ad* 
minister the sacrament to those parents who had disregarded 
his previous notification, which, without a single exception, was 
the case of them all. Moreover, as I have been informed, de- 
dined to church a woman who had concurred with her neigh- 
bours, in laudable solicitude, for the education of her children. 
What other steps his reverence may have clandestinely taken 
to put down my school, because not precisely correspondent 
with bis dictates, I have not as yet learned, but, doubtless, shall 
not long remain ignorant of them. 

About ten days sifter this ill-advised, fruitless, and, in my 
opinion, most unwarrantable exercise of his Reverence's spiri- 
tual authority, my uncle, Major Newenham, then on a visit 
at Coolmore, having learned from various quarters that though 
many of the Clergy of the Church of Rome were adverse to 
the introduction of the sacred Scriptures into schools, they 
"were not indisposed to sanetion, or at least connive at,, the use 
of sseh extracts from them as might lead to a knowledge of 
the fundamental and universal recognized truths of Chris- 
tianity, and contribute to the inculcation of sound Christian 
moral principles into the minds and hearts of the children ; 
and having, in consequence, formed, with considerable care, a 
compilation of about two hundred such passages from the 
Douay and Rheims translations, and caused an edition of five 
hradred copies to be printed, and sold at first cost for distribu- 
tion among the Roman Catholic schools in the County of Cork, 
I gave twenty copies to my school-master, with directions tp 
place them in the hands of his most advanced pupils, offering, 
at the same time, rewards to such of them as would get the 
whole compilation by heart in six weeks. This act of my 
uncle's, which, as he assures me, originated solely in a wish to 
concede to the scruples of the Roman Catholic Clergy with 
regard to the sacred scriptures, appears to have afforded much 
displeasure both to the Rev. Mr. Taylor, and a neighbouring 
Roman Catholic Clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Ryan, though the 
compilation in question does certainly not contain a single 
passage calculated to furnish any solid, tenable, admissible, or 
even specious ground of objection to any real Christian of any 
sect or denomination whatsoever. The latter gentleman authori- 
tatively forbid its use in a neighbouring school entirely under 
his controul, and where my uncle found the children taught 
to read A Cmtnxfrsud Pamphlet ho$tile to Protestantism, pub- 
lished under the signature of Synedus. The former gentle- 
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nan, perhaps, exasperated by the praiseworthy and uniform 
steadiness of the parents of the children who frequent my 
school, and apparently long* since determined to support it, or 
render it entirely subservient to his views, or, I may say, con- 
formable to his caprice, and of course prevent me from thereby 
attaining the laudable objects which I had exclusively in con- 
templation, lately declared that (to use the words of my in- 
formant,) he would publicly decry my school on the Sunday 
after he spoke. This, however, he has not yet done, probably 
because it is utterly out of bis power to collect any materials 
for his meditated condemnation. 

On these transactions I cannot avoid making the following 
observations* 

I. 

To exclude from the ordinances of the Church any member 
of it mesely for refusing to comply with an arbitrary and utterly 
inexcusable demand with reference to the education of their 
children, seems to me a punishment very far beyond the mea- 
sure of the offence. 

II. 

If any parish Priest decline to instruct the children under 
his spiritual superintendance, even in their catechism— for if 
the Rev. Mr. Taylor did not, his requiring them to be taught h 
at my school would be obviously unnecessary —he seems to be 
guilty of Outraging the best recognized principles of a Chris* 
tian Pastor, in inflicting ecclesiastical penalties on the parents 
of those children for not removing them from a school where, 
by the instrumentality of the word of God, they were likely to 
attain some knowledge, not of sectarian tenets, but of the 
nature of Christianity ; and to be rendered, with God?* bles- 
sing, less thievish, less deceitful, less fraudulent, less $hthjul> 
less turbulent— more scrupulous in the discharge of their rela- 
tive duties, more trust- worthy, more contented, and happier 
than at present. 

HI. 

It seems to me to be quite repugnant to the duty of a Chris- 
tian Pastor to prohibit the children of his parish from reading 
such an eminently useful, and demonstrably unexceptionable 
publication, as the compilation of Scriptural passages before- 
mentioned, and yet to permit them to read Tom Jones, the 
Young Philosopher, and other books of the same description, 
which is a fact in the case of the Rev. Mr. Taylor. 

IV. 

That as the religion of the Church of Rome neither is, nor, for 
reasons I shall not now stop to mention, at all likely to become 
the established religion of Ireland, such language as "skvoh* 
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" sicjubes" " stat pro ration* voluntasse" seems to me to be 
rather unbefitting, if not rather imprudent, on the part of any 
Ecclesiastic of that Church, however elevated his station. 

V. 

When a resident country gentleman, of no inconsiderable 
landed property, undertakes to improve the moral condition of 
his Roman Catholic tenantry, dependents, and poor neigh- 
bours, by means of education, utterly unconnected with the 
work of proselytism, it seems to me equally unbecoming, in- 
excusable, indiscreet, and intolerable, on the part of the Roman 
Catholic Priest of his parish, to try to counteract his endeavours, 
by resorting to any of those expedients which lie within the 
compass of spiritual authority. . 

Impressed with a persuasion that the sentiments I have ex- 
pressed will, without hesitation, be concurred in by many 
respectable ecclesiastics of the Church of Rome, I shall cease, 
to direct the attention of the public to the subject of the fore- 
going lines ; and endeavour, with God's assistance, to shape 
my conduct with reference to my dependants, in conformity 
with these principles which a diligent study of His word never 
fails to supply. And should the children at present in my 
school be withdrawn from it, in consequence of menaces, clan- 
destine machination, or open exercise of spiritual authority on 
the part of the Rev. Mr. Taylor, I shall consider myself as 
unavoidably reduced to the very painful alternative of either 
expelling all Roman Catholics removeable from my land, and 
substituting Protestant strangers in their places ; or residing in 
some other country, were I may discharge, in a satisfactory 
manner, the duties annexed to my station in life, for the dis- 
tant effects .of either of which, the Rev. Mr, Taylor and his 
reverend brethren must, of course, be responsible. 

Cooknore, March, 1821. W. H. W. NEWENHAM. 

N.B.^ In proof of my practical neutrality with reference to 
the religious persuasions of my dependants, 1 think it not 
amiss to observe, that in my establishment, consisting of six- 
teen internal, and nearly thirty external, or agricultural servants 
and artificers, there are at present but three Protestant ; only 
one of whom (the Captain of my yacht) holds a confidential 
station ; and that having taken as an apprentice the son of my 
Jate father's groom, a Roman Catholic, I repeatedly required 
him, while with me in England, to attend his proper place of 
worship on Sunday. And to this I may add, that I never held 
forth the least encouragement or inducement to any of my 
Roman Catholic servants when there, to frequent Protestant 
places of worship. 
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6RDERS ISSUED FROM THE SEE OF ROME RE- 
GARDING EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 

The following has been published as a literal translation of 
a Brief, lately received from the Holy See by the Roman 
Catholic Prelates of England and Ireland : 

Right Illustrious and Right Rbvkrbnb Sie — That 
forewarning speech of Jesus Christ our Lord, long since ut- 
tered by him, when employing the parable of the Husband- 
men, " who had sown the good seed in his field ; but bis ene- 
my while mankind were asleep cam*, and made an after sow- 
ing of Tares in the midst of the Wheat Corn/' (Mat. ch. 
13, v. 24,) appears to be realizing in our days, particularly in 
Ireland, to the grievous loss and wrong of the Catholic Weal. 

For, information has reached this Sacred Congregation, that 
Schools of a Bible Society have been set up in almost every 
part of Ireland upholden with the resources, and by the patron-* 
age of the higher Anti-Catholic gentry ; and that, in those 
Schools, under the artificial complexion of Charity, the untu- 
tored youth of either sex, especially those of the peasantry 
and of the indigent class, allured by the cajolement, nay, by 
affectionate, petty presents, from the teachers, come to be 
tainted with the deadly poison of perverse doctrines. It is 
further stated, that the teachers in those Schools, lately de- 
scribed, are Metktxlutts, who make use oi Bibles, rendered into 
English by that Bible Society, and pregnant with errors ;— 
those teaching having in view the sole object of seducing the 
youthful population, and eradicating from their hearts and 
affections the truth of the Orthodox Faith. 

Considering these things to be certain, your Lordship is al- 
ready aware that great solicitude, application, and vigilance, are 
to be demanded of the Shepherds, in sedulously guarding their 
flocks from the ambuscade of wolves, who come in sheep's 
clothing. If the shepherds will slumber during the while, 
quickly will the inimical man steal in, and sow his noxious seed; 
quickly will the after growth of tares show itself, and overlay 
the wheat corn. 

Wherefore it is indispensably requisite to make every possi- 
ble effort, in order to recal the youthful sort from the pernicious 
schools, and to admonish the Parents, that they are not by any 
means to suffer their offspring to be led into error. However 
for avoiding the snares of the adversaries, nothing appears 
more fitting than the setting up of Catholic scnools, wherein 
to educate the poor and the peasantry in a course of moral in- 
struction and reputable learning. Perhaps it may be said, 
that a fund cannot be provided. As to this point, you will 
have naturally gained a lesson from those very seceders from 
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the right faith : For, as we are told, they ask individually from 
the people at large, a penny subscription ty the week for the 
support of those mentioned schools, what should hinder the 
Catholics from doing likewise ? 

Wherefore we exhort* and, by the tender sympathies of Je- 
sus Christ our Lord, we conjure you, my Lord, to guard with 
diligence your flock, in that best manner which your discretion 
may suggest, from such persons as are insidiously iatroduch>£ 
themselves into the sheepfold of Christ with the design of car- 
rying away from him the incautious sheep ; and to exert your- 
self most carefully, (recollecting the prophecy of Peter the 
apostle, who delivered of old, in these words, " And amongst 
you there shall be lying teachers, who shall bring in sects Of 
perdition/') to prevent the corrupting by these men of the 
Catholic youth. This object I hone you will easily attain by 
instituting within your diocese Catholic schools. And in the 
well-founded hope that in this most important matter, your 
Lordship will exert all your force and resoluteness to prevent 
the sound wheat from being choked by the tares, I beg of 
the Holy Divine Majesty to be your protector and safeguard 
for many years. 

Your Lordship's, in all brotherly affection, 
JULIUS MARIA CARDINAL DELLA SOMAGUA, 

Pfe-prefect. 
C. M. PEDICINI, Secretary, 
From the Palace of the Propaganda Fide, 
Rome, 15th of August 1820, 

A TRANSLATION 

of Cardinal SomagUa's brief to the Romish Bishops regarding 
education in Ireland, dated from the palace qf the Propaganda 
Fide on the IGth of August, 1 820. C. M. Pedtctm, Secretary. 

Friend* 1 brothers ! bishops ! earnestly we call, 
On all our clergy, to subdue Saint Paul'; 
The man of Tarsus, though his head lies low, 
Lives in his writings our eternal foe. 
Would he had perish'd at an early day, 
Or to Damascus, when he took his way, 
Had dropp'd down dead before he was baptiz'd, 
And join'd the cause he hated and despis'd. 
Time yet will come, if Prophets tell no lie, 
And we are dreading that it now draws nigh, 
When men convinced by Paul shall forward stand. 
To purge from Popery each Christian land ; 
When full of knowledge all the earth shall he, 
As tides and currents fill the teeming sea. 
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Then truth victorious beaming upon man, 
Shall to each eve unfold the Gospel plan $ 
And to the world reveal in open day, 
The wiles we practice and the tricks we play* 
That fatal day whene'er it shall arrive, 
Will not we firmly hope find us alive. 
In days like these when terror chills our home. 
And hordes of Carbonari threaten Rome ; 
'While the Pope's hope his feeble staff to hold, 
Hangs on heretic steel, and British gold ; 
On help which very lately serv'd to save, 
This Pope from exile and a foreign grave, 
When the base Tyrant whom he bless'd and crown'd, 
In iron bolts and fetters held him bouud, 
Of this deliverance, he justly, proud, 
Eternal gratitude to England vow'd, 
To whose great Prince on courtesy intent, 
A set of graven images he sent, 
And now to prove what force he can command, 
He casts this fireband on Erin's land. 
When British infidels with whigs combine, 
To blast all comfort, human and divine ; 
And Kerry's demagogue in this dark storm. 
Has soared to swell the chorus of Reform ; 
Baton our dear Successors and their friends, 
The weight of this terrific hour depends, 
Therefore look sharp, nor grant to small or great, 
The liberty these Scripture* to translate. 
Wax noses call them— every name that's vile, 
And in the indulgence of your bitter bile, 
Rival the vigour of our own Carlile, 
Carlile the Bible's foe must be our friend, 
By different means we seek one common end > 
He for " the cause** slights liberty and life, 
We call the Scriptures oracles of strife ; 
He tells the Christians they are knaves or fools, . 
We curse the Bible and Hiternian schools, 
Thus, with our ally, are we making strides, 
To guard our altars aud our firesides. 
Since we cant burn this Bible, let it lie, 
Lock, up in Latin, from each Romish eye, 
Left to be studied and commented on, 
By orthodox old Doctors of Sor bonne • 
Who wheo-their hoary heads are warm with wine» 
Can best unravel mysteries divine ; 
And since this world's the rough wild field we till, 
Let ut disseminate the seeds of ill ; 
Commence our pious labour in good time, : 
Corrupt the hearts of youth before their prime ; 
KEEP THEM FROM BIBLES, stupily their mind, 
And full returns in Manhood we shall find. 
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Teach them to lie, to flatter, and deceive, 
A source of gain shall rise from every knave; 
For if mankind should too religious grow, 
* 4 The Church" must half her perquisites forego. 
Sin swells the bank that feeds the Pontiff's purse, 
And Reformation proves his greatest curse j 
8i<.ce then the Bible is our deadly foe, 
In Erin's Isle new treasons let us sow 
Against this book, nor let our people rest, 
Until we rid them of this leprous pest. 
Give Education** friends some odious name, 
Vipers,— or Wolves, — the sons of sin and shame ; 
Doom'd in their blasted carcases to feel, 
Our fiery faggot or avenging steel. 
When writing edicts— dip your pens in gall, 
Keep taunting nicknames ready at a call ; 
And when you strike au adversary dead, 
Pelt Latin texts of Scripture at his head j 
In this we have a precedent of note. 
To Lucifer himself coutd Moses quote. 
— Guard our old building on Saint Peter's rock, 
With energy against each hostile shock. 
And rash men with sacrilegious eye. 
Into this edifice should dare to pry, 
And point out portions of our crazy wall. 
Which ne'er were built by Peter or by Paul j 
Blast them as Heretics, condemned to dwell, 
To all eternity in flumes of hell. 
Nor w ilh less fury than the flames below, 
Let Purgatory's profitable blazes glow ; 
' Tell the wild Irishmen, that when they die, 

Their souls must there in grievous torture lie, 
Until surviving friends their pardon buy. 
And should some wag in his own Irish way. 
To your grave Reverences dare to say, 
I »ee o,n each of you so kind a face, 
And so much feeling i» your features trace, 
That I cant think there could be such a place ; 
For if ye suffer one poor soul to dwell, 
For want of money in this new found hell, 
How can the love of God within ye dwell ? 3 

— Exclaim — that be with heresy is cram'd, 
And tell the clown that if he doubts he's damtrd. 
—Thus through the land your pious progress take. 
At every step some shining money make, 
Rail *t your king's religion— curse. the fools, 
Who send their children to Hibernian Schools ; 
Absolve the patriots, on whom devolves, 
The nightly task of punishing those Wolves* 
Who in sheep's clothing have been found so bold. 
As to affright the Propaganda- fold. 
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